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ABSTRACT 

The  current  status  of  education  for  1994  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  education  "indicators" — key  data  that  measure  the 
health  of  education,  monitor  important  developments,   and  show  trends 
in  major  aspects  of  education.  The  60  indicators  have  been  divided 
into  6  areas:    (1)   access,  psrticipation,  and  progress;  (2) 
achievement,   attainment,   and  curriculum:   (3)   economic  and  other 
outcomes  of  education;   (4)   size,  growth,  and  output  of  educational 
institutions;    (5)   climate,   classrooms,  and  diversity  in  educational 
institutions;  and  (6)  human  and  financial  resources  of  educational 
institutions*  The  report  includes  the  text,   tables,  and  charts  for 
each  indicator  plus  the  technical  supporting  data,  supplemental 
information,   and  data  sources.   Information  on  issues  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  are  integrated  with  those  on  issues  in 
postsecondary  education  to  reflect  the  continuity  of  educational 
experiences*  An  overview  synthesizes  evidence  from  both  the  60 
indicators  and  other  sources  on  4  important  education  issues:  access 
to  preschool  education;   trends  in  the  achievement  and  attainment  of 
Hispanic  students  relative  to  whites;   progress  in  the  achievement  and 
attainment  of  women;  and  the  cost  of  higher  education*  Appendices 
contain  212  supplemental  tables  and  notes,  a  list  of  data  sources,  a 
glossary,  an  index,  and  a  list  of  National  Center  for  Education 
publ i cat  ions  *  (LHI) 
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Commissioner's  Statement 


The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES)  gathers  and  publishes  information  on  the 
status  and  progress  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  Congressional  authorization  for  these 
activities  (with  antecedents  to  1867)  states  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  collect  and  report 
"...statistics  and  infornriation  showing  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  in  order  to  promote  and 
accelerate  the  improvement  of  American 
education." — ^Section  402(b)  of  the  National 
Education  Statistics  Act  of  1994  (20  U.S.C.  9001). 
This  law  also  mandates  an  annual  statistical 
report  on  the  subject  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  Statistics.  This  1995  edition  of  The 
Condition  of  Education  responds  to  the 
requirements  of  that  law. 

This  report  contains  60  indicators  that  shed  light 
on  the  condition  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  These  indicators  represent  a  consensus  of 
professional  thinking  on  the  most  significant 
national  measures  of  the  condition  and  progress 
of  education  to  date,  but  tempered  by  the 
availability  of  current,  valid  \;formation.  In  the 
text  that  follows,  I  will  summarize  some  of  the 
positive  developments  in  American  education 
and  point  out  areas  that  continue  to  raise  concern. 
In  addition,  I  will  discuss  what  we  know  about 
school  quality  and  describe  how  the  conditions 
facing  the  schools  have  changed. 

For  some  issues  of  public  concern,  however,  there 
are  no  data  available  that  can  provide  a 
satisfactory  national  picture  of  recent  educational 
developments.  One  such  area  where  additional 
work  remains  is  in  developing  measures  of 
learner  outcomes  that  go  beyond  the  core  content 
areas.  These  might  include  measures  of 
integrative  reasoning  and  of  attitudes  such  as 
tolerance,  self-direction,  and  responsibility.  A 
second  area  where  work  remains  is  in  developing 
better  measures  of  school  quality  and  student 
learning  opportunities.^ 

What  arc  high  school  students  studying  and  hoxo  arc 
thex/  perforndng? 

In  the  12  years  since  A  Nation  At  Risk  advocated 
tougher  course  requirements  for  high  school 
graduation,  states  and  students  have  responded 
dramatically.  High  school  graduates  are  taking 
more  courses  overall,  particularly  academic 


Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  earning  the 
recommended  credits  in  A  Nation  At  Risk 


courses.'  The  proportion  of  students  completing 
the  recommended  core  courses  in  English,  math, 
science,  and  social  studies  has  increased  {Indicator 
25),  and  a  greater  percentage  is  taking  Advanced 
Placement  (AP)  courses. 

In  addition,  more  students  are  taking  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  cakulus  as  well  as 
advanced  science  courses,  including  chemistry 
and  physics  {Indicator  26).  Both  college-bound 
and  non-coliege-bound  students  are  taking  more 
foreign  language  courses  than  their  counterparts 
did  a  decade  before.  Furthermore,  as  of  1990, 42 
of  the  50  states  had  raised  course  requirements 
for  high  school  graduation  since  the  publication 
of  A  Nation  At  Risk,  and  47  states  had  mandated 
student  testing  standards. '  Of  course,  these 
increases  can  only  be  considered  good  news  if  the 
content  of  these  courses  is  at  least  as  rigorous  as  it 
was  when  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  made  their  recommend- 
ations. There  is  some  evidence  that  it  is,  but  we 
have  no  national  data  on  the  content  of  courses.** 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  see  these  improvements 
in  high  school  course  taking  reflected  in  gains  in 
mathematics  and  science  achievement.  Between 
1982  and  1992,  the  mathematics  and  science 
proficiency  scores  of  17-year-olds  on  the  National 

Mathematics  proficiency  scores  of  students 
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Science  proficiency  scores  of  students 
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Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP) 
increased  (9  points  on  each  assessment).  One 
way  to  get  a  sense  of  how  much  improvement 
theje  gains  represent  is  to  compare  them  to 
variations  in  proficiencies  between  different-aged 
high  school  students.  Using  this  comparison,  we 
find  that  the  improvement  for  17-year-olds  from 
1982  to  1992  was  roughly  equivalent  to  an 
additional  year  or  two  of  learning  in  high  school 
{Indicators  15  and  16).  T\\ese  gains  in  NAEP 
proficiency  scores  are  one  indication  that  17-year- 
olds  in  1992  have  made  substantial  progress  in 
mathematics  and  science  relative  to  their  peers  in 
1982. 

Although  proficiency  scores  in  reading  and 
writing  have  not  shown  similar  increases 
{Indicators  13  and  14),  U.S.  students  compared 
favorably  to  those  in  other  countries  in  an 
international  assessment  of  basic  reading 
literacy  in  1991-92  {Indicator  17), 

Low-performing  students  have  also  progressed 
academically  since  the  publication  of  A  Nation  At 
Risk,  For  example,  dropout  rates  have  declined 
{Indicator  6);  fewer  high  school  students  are 
taking  remedial  mathematics  courses  before 
graduating  {Indictor  26);  and  the  mathematics 
and  science  proficiencies  of  the  lowest 
performing  17-year-olds  have  increased  (tables 
15-3  and  16-3).  However,  between  1984  and  1992, 
the  reading  and  writing  proficiencies  of  the 
lowest  performing  students  remained  relatively 
stable  (tables  13-3  and  14-3). 

Not  only  arc  more  students  are  taking  AP 
examinations,  but  the  science  proficiency  scores 
of  the  highest  performing  17-year-olds  have 
increased  (table  16-3).  In  addition,  since  the  early 
1980s,  the  reading  and  mathematics  proficiency 


scores  of  the  highest  performing  17-year-olds 
have  remained  relatively  stable  (tables  13-3  and 
15-3). 

It  is  significant  that  even  though  the  number  of 
Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT)  test-takers  as  a 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates  has 
increased  8  percentage  points  since  1983,  the 
average  mathematics  score  has  increased  and  the 
average  verbal  score  has  remained  stable 
{Indicator  20).  These  findings  are  considered  by 
many  to  be  positive  because  increasing 
participation  tends  to  push  down  scores. 

When  examining  differences  in  averages  across 
NAEP  scores,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
performance  among  students  of  the  same  age  or 
in  the  same  grade  varies  considerably.  For 
example,  in  reading,  mathematics,  and  science, 
many  students  score  no  higher  at  age  17  than 
many  of  their  peers  did  at  age  9,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  differ  by  8  years  of  schooling.^  Schools 
must  cope  with  this  variation  while  trying  to  help 
each  student  learn  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  there  is  also  a  large  degree 
of  variation  across  schools  in  the  type  of 
curriculum  offered  to  students  with  different 
abilities  and  interests.^ 

Distribution  of  reading  proficiency  within 
age  groups:  1992 
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As  a  nation,  we  put  great  value  on  mathematics 
and  science.  Recently,  this  is  evident  in  Goal  5  of 
the  National  .Education  Goals:  "U.S.  students  will 
be  first  in  the  world  in  science  and  mathematics 
achievement."  Although,  as  noted  above,  the 
mathematics  and  science  scores  of  U.S.  students 
have  increased  since  the  early  1980s,  they 
remain  low  compared  to  their  counterparts  in 
many  other  countries  {Indicators  18  and  19), 
Moreover,  considerable  variation  exists  across 
states.  On  the  one  hand,  8th  grade  students  in 
some  states  perform  as  well  as  13-year-old 
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students  from  the  best  performing  nations  in  an 
international  comparison  of  mathematics 
achievement.  On  the  other  hand,  students  in 
other  states  are  performing  at  levels  similar  to 
students  in  developing  countries.' 

Another  area  of  continuing  concern  is  the 
academic  achievement  of  minority  students  in 
elementary  and  secondary  school.  For  example, 
in  1992,  the  average  reading  proficiency  scores  of 
black  17-year-olds  were  36  points  below  white  17- 
year-olds  and  were  similar  to  the  average 
proficiency  scores  of  white  13-year-olds.  The 
white-Hispanic  reading  gap  at  age  17  was  a  little 
narrower.  White-black  and  white-Hispanic 
proficiency  score  differences  were  of  similar 
magnitudes  in  jicience,  although  they  were 
smaller  in  mathematics  (Indicators  13, 15,  and  16). 

It  is  also  worrisome  that  despite  a  narrowing  in 
the  white-minority  gap  in  achievement  during 
the  1980s,  particularly  in  mathematics,  recent 
data  raise  the  possibility  that  the  gap  is  no 
longer  closing.  For  instance,  the  most  recent 
(1994)  NAEP  results  in  reading  suggest  that 
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minority  groups  lost  some  of  the  earlier  gains 
they  had  made  relative  to  whites.'^ 

In  addition  to  a  narrowing  in  the  white-minority 
achievement  gap,  there  are  other  positive 
developments  with  regard  to  the  achievement 
and  attainment  of  black  and  Hispanic  students. 
The  indicators  in  this  volume  contain  far  more 
information  on  different  subpopulations  than  has 
been  reviewed  here.  For  example,  an  essay 
reviewing  the  educational  progress  of  Hispanic 
students  begins  on  page  6  and  an  essay  reviewing 
the  educational  progress  of  black  students  is 
contained  in  the  1994  edition.  A  review  of  the 
considerable  educational  advances  made  by 
women  over  the  past  several  decades  can  be 
found  starting  on  page  13. 

Social  scientists  attribute  much  of  the  white- 
minority  differences  in  achievement  to  the  higher 
incidence  of  poverty  in  the  families  of  minority 
children  and  the  lower  average  educational  levels 
of  their  parents.  It  is  difficult  for  schools  to 
compensate  for  such  disadvantages.  However, 
there  is  evidence  that  extraordinary  schools  and 
teachers  make  a  difference  in  how  all  students 
perform.  For  example,  research  on  early 
intervention  and  on  one-to-one  tutoring 
demonstrates  that  at-risk  students  can  achieve  at 
far  higher  levels  than  they  have  in  the  past.*" 
There  is  also  some  evidence,  particularly  in  math 
and  science,  that  taking  more  challenging  courses 
is  related  to  higher  performance  and 
achievement.'^' 

Are  more  young  people  finishing  high  school? 

Despite  curricular  changes  that  may  have  made 
school  more  difficult,  students  are  persisting  in 
their  studies.  Overall,  the  percentage  of  high 
school  students  who  leave  before  graduating 
has  gradually  declined  and  differences  between 
dropout  rates  for  blacks  and  whites  have  also 
narrowed,  although  most  of  these  changes 
occurred  before  the  mid-1980s  {Indicator  6).  This 
is  encouraging  because  schools  provide  young 
people  with  the  opportunity  to  explore  their 
interests  and  develop  their  talents.  It  is  also 
encouraging  because  staying  in  school  is  an 
important  indication  that  a  young  person  is 
learning  to  be  a  productive  member  of  U.S. 
society  and  is  less  likely  to  suffer  from  poverty 
and  unemployment  {Indicators  28  through  32). 
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Time  o(  high  school  completion  for  1980  lOth-graders 
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High  school  completion  rates  have  gradually 
risen^  and  for  some  subgroups  are  near  or  over 
the  90  percent  National  Education  Goal 

{Indicator  22).  The  rise  is,  in  part,  a  result  of 
greater  student  persistence  in  high  school 
(discussed  above),  but  may  also  be  a  result  of 
more  dropouts  earning  a  GED  credential.  The 
rise  is  a  positive  development,  but  we  must  also 
be  cautious  because  in  today's  economy  a  high 
school  diploma  or  a  GED  credential  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  avoid  low  earnings,  unemployment, 
and,  possibly,  poverty.  Since  the  early  1970s,  the 

Median  earnings  of  wage  and  :>alary  workers 
25  to  34  years  old  (in  1994  constant  dollars) 
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real  wages  of  young  adults  with  only  a  high 
school  diploma  or  GED  have  declined  (table  30- 
3),  and  the  proportion  of  this  group  receiving 
AFDC  or  public  assistance  has  increased 
{Indicator  32).  The  labor  market  opportunities  for 
high  school  graduates  are  still  better  than  those 
who  complete  9-11  years  of  education,  however. 

Are  more  young  people  going  to  college? 

In  1992,  the  rates  of  attainment  in  higher 
education  for  U.S.  men  and  women  were  among 
the  highest  in  the  world  {Indicator  23).''  This  is  an 
indication  that  higher  education  is  broadly 
accessible  in  the  United  States  in  compailson  to 
other  countries.  It  is  also  an  indication  of  the 
rewards  to  college  attendance.  Even  though 
college  graduates  have  faced  a  difficult  labor 
market  over  the  past  few  years,  their  job 
opportunities  and  earnings  are  much  better  than 
those  of  high  school  graduates.  The  earnings 
advantage  has  grown  stronger  throughout  the 
1980s,  particularly  for  males  {Indicator  34). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  despite  a  rapid  rise  in 
tuition  levels  {Indicator  7)  more  high  school 
graduates  are  choosing  to  go  immediately  to 
college  after  high  school  graduation  {Indicator  9). 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  enrollments  do 
not  always  translate  into  completions. 

High  school  graduates  enrolling  in  college 
the  October  following  graduation 
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Although,  more  students  are  going  on  to  college 
after  high  school,  the  data  show  that  it  is  very 
common  for  college  students  to  enroll,  leave, 
possibly  return,  and  not  finish  within  the 
expected  period  of  time.''  For  example,  in  1990, 
only  one-quarter  of  first-year  community  college 
students  were  enrollec^  in  some  forn^  of  higher 
education  the  next  year.  And,  about  one-fifth  of 
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second-year  community  college  students 
transferred  to  4-year  colleges  or  universities 
(Indicator  10), 

Noncompletion  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of 
failure  or  a  waste  of  resources.  Often  students, 
particularly  in  the  2-year  sector,  enter  and 
withdraw  from  college  because  of  economic 
opportunities,  or  they  may  have  begim  a  program 
with  limited  objectives  that  they  were  able  to 
achieve.  Also,  many  students  attend  part  time, 
which  can  extend  the  time  it  takes  them  to 
complete  a  program.  Nevertheless,  the  high  rates 
of  noncompletion  and  interrupted  attendance 
may  indicate  that  students  do  not  have  enough 
information  about  the  actual  skills  in  demand  in 
the  labor  market  before  making  decisions 
regarding  their  education.  Moreover,  they  may 
have  unrealistic  views  as  to  how  much  time, 
effort,  and  money  will  be  needed  to  complete 
postsecondary  education  programs  and  acquire 
these  skills. 

High  levels  of  participation  in  higher  education 
are  made  possible  by  generally  low  tuition 
levels  at  public  institutions  and  a  financial  aid 
system  that  is  primarily  based,  particularly  the 
federal  component,  on  need.  Average  tuition 
and  fees  are  also  much  lower  at  public 
institutions,  where  four  out  of  five  students  are 
enrolled,  than  they  are  at  private  institutions 
(Indicators  8  and  36). 

But  to  attend  postsecondary  education  on  a  full- 
time  basis  requires  that  the  student  not  only  pay 
the  direct  costs  of  education  but  also  finance 
living  expenses.  For  example,  the  total  cost  a 
student  had  to  finance,  including  both 
educational  and  living  expenses,  was  about 
$9,200  for  dependent  full-time  students  attending 
public  4-year  institutions  in  19v2-93.  Total  aid, 
including  grants,  loans,  and  work-study,  reduced 
the  amount  that  needed  to  be  financed  to  $7,300. 
In  addition,  most  financial  aid  is  sensitive  to 
family  income,  so  this  net  cost  was  lowest  ($5,070) 
for  students  from  low  income  families  and 
highest  ($8,879)  for  those  from  high  income 
families. 

Altiiough  net  cost  varies  a  great  deal  with  family 
income,  the  question  remains  whether  it  varies 
enough  to  make  higher  education  equally 
affordable  to  all  students.  One  way  to  answer 
this  question  is  to  estimate  unmet  need  as  net  cost 


Costs  incurred  by  dependent  full-time 
undergraduates:  1992-93  


Tuition 

Total 

Net 

and  fees 

cost 

cost 

Public  2-year 

$1,072 

$6,410 

$5,717 

Public  4-year 

2,947 

9,187 

7,326 

Private  4-year 

11.004 

17,301 

11,552 

less  "expected  family  contribution;"  this  is 
generally  considered  a  reasonable  and  affordable 
amoimt  for  the  family  and  student  to  contribute 
toward  the  cost  of  higher  education,  and  it  is  also 
used  by  the  student  financial  aid  system.  For 
dependent  undergraduates  attending  4-year 
colleges,  unmet  need  is  greater,  especially  when 
compared  to  family  income,  for  students  from 
low  income  families  than  for  those  from  high 
income  families.  It  appears  that  by  this  test,  at 
least,  higher  education  is  still  more  difficult  for 
students  from  low  and  lower  middle  income 
families  to  afford  than  for  those  from  upper 
middle  and  high  income  families. 


Net  cost  incurred  by  and  unmet  need  of 
dependent  full-time  undergraduates,  by  family 
income:  1992-93   


Net  cost 

Unmet  need 

Family  income 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

4-year 

4-year 

4-year 

4'year 

All 

$7,326 

$11,552 

$1,952 

$4,171 

Less  than  $27,000 

5,070 

5,872 

3,132 

4,425 

27,000-44,999 

6,426 

8,590 

2,429 

4.980 

45,000-59,999 

7,598 

10,407 

1,784 

4,204 

60,000  or  more 

8,879 

1 

15,752 

836 

3,633 

Clearly,  the  increasing  enrollment  rates  and  rising 
tuition  costs  are  profoimdly  affecting  the  nature 
of  higher  education.  First,  colleges  are  providing 
much  remedial  instruction  to  students  who  arrive 
with  weak  academic  skills.'^  This  may  indicate 
that  more  students  who  once  would  not  have 
considered  continuing  on  to  higher  education  are 
now  enrolling,  even  though  they  must  take 
remedial  courses.  Second,  the  percentage  of  full- 
time  college  students  who  report  working  more 
than  20  hours  a  week  has  increased  since  the 
early  1980s  {Indicator  51).  Although  working 
during  the  school  year  leaves  less  time  for 
students  to  concentrate  on  their  studies  or  to 
participate  in  extracurricular  activities,  some  of 
the  experience  that  students  gain  from  working 
may  benefit  them  after  graduation.  There  is 
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evidence,  however,  that  working  long  hours 
while  in  college  may  reduce  a  student's 
likelihood  of  completing  college  or  lengthen  the 
time  it  takes  for  those  who  do  complete  it.  Third, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  college  students  are 
feeling  increasingly  stressed  by  the  demands 
placed  on  them/ 

What  do  we  know  about  the  quality  of  schools? 

The  information  presented  so  far  has  been  about 
students  and  what  they  are  or  are  not  achieving. 
Because  of  the  impact  of  family  income  and 
support  on  student  performance,  academic 
achievement  is  only  a  partial  indicator  of  the 
quality  of  the  schools  tihat  U.S.  students  attend. 
But  what  can  be  said  directly  about  the  quality  of 
schools?  Are  schools  providing  a  safe  and 
supportive  environment  so  that  student  energies 
can  be  devoted  to  learning?  Are  schools 
attracting  people  with  enthusiasm,  creativity,  and 
commitment  to  teaching  and  supporting  them 
with  competitive  salaries  and  sustained 
professional  development?  These  are  also 
important  aspects  of  school  quality.  Without 
question,  much  work  remains  to  be  done  to 
produce  reliable  statistical  measures  of  school 
quality. 

Expenditures  per  student  are  often  used  as  a 
proxy  measure  of  the  quality  of  education.  But, 
this  can  only  be  considered  a  crude  measure, 
because  the  results  of  hundreds  of  studies  that 
examine  the  relationship  between  spending  and 
outcomes  such  as  achievement  test  scores, 
dropout  rates,  and  so  forth  are  mixed.^^  Neither  a 
strong  nor  consistent  relationship  is  foimd. 
However,  no  one  can  deny  the  importance  of 
money  to  build  schools,  hire  teachers,  buy 
textbooks,  and  otherwise  acquire  the  resources 
needed  to  create  a  safe,  supportive  learning 
environment.  Among  these  resources  are  the 
intangible  qualities  of  dedicated  teachers, 
principals,  and  parents  who  create  the  learning 
environment. 

At  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  revenues 
per  student  have  increased  substantially  since 
the  early  1980s,  a  sign  that  even  with  the  strains 
of  slower  economic  growth,  our  nation  is  willing 
to  continue  supporting  its  schools  (/ndfcflfor  52). 
Yet,  revenues  per  student  vary  widely  across 
states:  state  governments,  not  the  federal 


Revenues  per  student  from  public  sources 
as  a  percentage  of  income  per  capita 
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government,  have  respor\sibility  for  funding 
education,  and  they  vary  in  their  capacity  and 
willingness  to  do  so.  In  addition,  there  is 
considerable  variation  within  states  because 
states  delegate  authority  for  operating  and 
funding  schools  to  local  school  districts.  For 
instance,  one  estimate  is  that  the  wealthiest 
districts  have  about  16  percent  mote  cost-of- 
living  adjusted  reveiiue  per  student  than  the 
poorest  districts.  However,  other  factors  such  as 
the  educational  needs  of  the  students  require 
consideration  before  disparities  in  the  allocation 
of  education  resources  can  be  adequately 
measured.  Districts  with  a  large  percentage  of 
school  age  children  in  poverty,  however,  do 
receive  a  much  larger  share  of  their  revenue  from 
federal  and  state  sources  than  from  local 
governments  {Indicator  53). 

An  advantage  of  state  and  local  funding  of 
schools  is  that  parents  and  citizens  have  more  say 
in  deciding  how  much  education  their  children 
get  and  with  what  emphasis.  A  disadvantage  is 
that  wealth  varies  across  school  districts,  leading 
to  imbalances  in  the  resources  available  to 
schools  even  when  citizc?ns  are  equally  willing  to 
fund  them.  This  has  resulted  in  complicated  state 
formulas  to  assist  poor  school  districts  and  many 
court  challenges  to  state  education  financing 
systems  as  insufficiently  compensatory.  The 
supreme  courts  of  several  states  have  declared 
the  state  education  financing  system 
unconstitutional  because  of  funding  inequities, 
and  more  than  half  the  states  have  cases  pending. 
For  example,  as  a  result  of  a  court  challenge  to  its 
funding  arrangements,  Kentucky  has  completely 
overhauled  its  educational  system  from  teacher 
certification  requirements  to  governance 
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structures.  And  Michigan  recently  decided  to 
stop  using  the  property  tax  to  finance  its  schools, 
and  instead  to  use  a  combination  of  income  and 
sales  taxes.  Since  poor  school  districts  receive 
most  of  their  revenue  from  the  state,  another 
disadvantage  of  state  and  local  funding  is  that 
economic  conditions  may  cause  the  state  to 
change  its  support  level  at  the  very  moment  poor 
school  districts  need  the  funds  the  most. 

Although  the  level  and  distribution  of  education 
resources  is  very  important,  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  resources  be  used  effectively. 
Teacher  sale   es  are  a  major  portion  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  budget,  and  good 
teachers  are  central  to  a  high  quality  education 
system.  Most  of  what  we  consider  formal 
childhood  education  takes  place  in  classrooms 
through  interactions  between  teachers  and 
students.  Teachers  are  one  conduit  through 
which  education  and  societal  values  are  passed. 

The  pupil-teacher  ratio  has  declined  steadily 
since  the  mid  1950s.^'  Average  teacher  salaries  in 
public  schools  were  also  higher  in  1994  than  in 
1960  although  most  of  the  gain  since  1981  only 
recouped  losses  incurred  during  the  1970s 
{Indicator  57).  As  most  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  are  women  and  the  labor  market 
opportunities  of  women  have  improved  over  the 
last  two  decades,  larger  increases  in  salaries  may 
have  been  necessary  for  teachers,  relative  to  those 
in  other  occupations,  to  keep  teachers  in  teaching 
and  to  induce  college  students  to  choose  teaching 
as  a  career.  Nevertheless,  using  a  variety  of 
measures  it  appears  that  teacher  earnings  are 
relatively  low  compared  to  those  of  many  other 
professions  that  college  students  could  pursueJ** 
Policymakers  have  expressed  some  concern  over 
whether  this  discourages  the  best  and  the 
brightest  students  from  choosing  teaching  as  a 
profession.  Evidence  of  this  is  mixed.  Some 
research  indicates  that  those  accepting  teaching 
positions  were  more  likely  to  have  lower  scores 
on  the  SAT  and  NTE  (National  Teacher 
Examination)  than  non-teaching  college 
graduates  and  that  those  leaving  teaching  were 
more  likely  to  have  higher  SAT  and  NTE  scores 
than  those  remaining."  Evidence  from  the  1992 
National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  (NALS)  points  in 
the  opposite  direction,  however.  In  NALS,  the 
prose  literacy  scores  of  teachers  are  similar  to 
the  scores  of  many  of  their  colIev.3ues  in  other 


professions,  including  private  sector  executives 
and  managers,  engineers,  physicians,  writers  and 
artists,  social  workers,  sales  representatives, 
education  administrators,  and  registered  nurses. 
With  respect  to  at  least  prose  literacy,  there  is 
little  evidence  that  low  salaries  are  attracting  only 
the  least  able  college  graduates  into  teaching 
{Indicator  59). 

Average  annual  salaries  of  public  school  teachers 
(in  constant  1994  dollars) 
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Although  many  of  the  characteristics  that 
determine  the  quality  of  a  teacher  are  not  easily 
measured,  some  teacher  qualifications  can  be 
measured.  Many  analysts  argue  that  one  of  the 
most  important  characteristics  is  training  and 
preparation  in  the  subject  or  field  in  which  the 
teacher  is  teaching.  Research  has  shown 
moderate  but  consistent  support  for  the 
reasonable  proposition  that  subject  knowledge 
(knowing  what  you  teach)  and  teaching  skills 
(knowing  how  to  teach)  are  important  predictors 
of  both  teaching  quality  and  student  learning.^" 
Knowledge  of  subject  mc^tter  and  of  pedagogical 
methods  does  not,  of  course,  guarantee  quality 
teaching,  but  it  is  a  necessary  prerequisite. 

Almost  all  teachers  are  certified  to  teach  in  their 
primary  assignment  field,  and  a  large  majority 
have  majored  or  minored  in  this  field.  In  fact, 
most  teachers  have  a  graduate  degree.  About 
one-quarter  of  teachers  has  a  secondary 
assignment  field  and  lower  proportions  are 
certified  or  have  majored  or  minored  in  this  field 
(Indicator  58).  There  is  considerable  variation  in 
teacher  qualifications  across  states,  however. 
For  example,  the  percentage  of  high  school 
mathematics  teachers  who  majored  in 
mathematics  or  mathematics  education  ranged 
from  44  percent  in  California  to  about  90  percent 
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in  Alabama  and  Minnesota.''  Although  teacher 
qualifications  and  credentials  may  be  an 
indication  of  minimal  competency,  these  may  be 
poor  measures  of  subject  matter  and  instructional 
competence. 

Certification  and  educational  background  of 
teachers  in  1990-91 
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Considerable  policy  discussion  has  addressed  the 
ability  of  schools  to  keep  qualified  teachers,  both 
in  general  and  in  specific  subject  areas  such  as 
mathematics  and  science.  Overall,  teacher 
attrition  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  seems  to  be  low.  Only  1  in  20  full-time 
public  school  teachers  left  the  teaching  profession 
in  a  recent  year.  F  Tthermore,  keeping 
mathematics  and  science  teachers  in  the 
profession  does  not  seem  to  be  as  big  a  problem 
as  was  once  suggested.  The  percentage  of  full- 
time  teachers  in  public  secondary  schools  in 
1990-91  who  left  teaching  in  the  next  year  was  no 
higher  in  mathematics  and  science  than  in  other 
teaching  fields  {Indicator  60). 

A  high  level  of  education  and  associated 
professional  commitment  among  teachers 
benefits  both  students  and  the  education  system. 
These  benefits  come  at  a  cost,  however,  because 
teachers  must  be  paid  enough  to  justify  the 
investment  they  have  made  in  their  education. 
Nevertheless,  education  policymakers  must 
address  the  more  difficult  issue  of  how  to  make 
best  use  of  available  resources  under  changing 
conditions. 

Hoxu  have  amditkmsfaciug  the  schools  changed? 

Changing  conditions  that  schools  must  confront 
are  putting  additional  strains  on  revenues,  even 
though  revenues  have  increased. 


First,  schools  are  facing  a  period  of  rising 
enrollments  after  a  long  period  of  decline 

(Indicator  35).  It  is  important  to  monitor  these 
increases  because  they  will  affect  school  budgets 
as  well  as  policies  of  teacher  recruitment  and 
retention. 

Public  school  enrollment 
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Second,  many  more  disabled  students, 
particularly  those  with  learning  disabilities,  are 
receiving  special  services  {Indicator  42).  This  has 
major  financial  implications  for  school  districts. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  average  cost  of 
serving  a  special  education  student  is  as  much  as 
2.3  times  the  cost  of  serving  regular  students 
(ranging  from  1.9  times  for  students  in  resource 
programs  to  10.6  times  for  students  in  residential 
programs).^^ 

Children  served  in  federally  supported  programs 
for  students  with  disabilities 
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Third,  many  more  students  speak  a  language 
other  than  English  at  home  and  have  difficulty 
speaking  English,  a  likely  indication  that  even 
more  students  may  have  difficulty  reading  and 
writing  English/' 

By  law,  school  systems  nationwide  must  provide 
ser\Mces  for  children  from  non-English-language 
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Children  who  have  difficulty  speaking  English 


Percentage  of  children  living  in  poverty  in  1992 
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backgrounds.  Because  these  students  are 
disproportionately  concentrated  in  a  few  states 
(California,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
New  York),  the  education  systems  in  these  states 
are  under  particular  strain  to  respond  to  the 
special  needs  of  these  children. 
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Fourth,  many  children  live  in  poverty  (22 

percent  or  14.6  million),  and  these  children 
typically  live  in  neighborhoods  and  attend  school 
together.  Thus,  the  schools  in  these 
neighborhoods  are  also  facing  heavy  demands. 

Fifth,  crime  in  the  schools  remains  a  problem. 

Violence  in  and  .«round  schools  directly  affects 
eduCc.cors  and  students  by  reducing  school 
effectiveness  and  inhibiting  students'  learning. 
In  1993,  more  than  one  in  five  high  school  seniors 
were  threatened  at  school.  However,  between 
1976  and  1993,  there  was  little  change  in 
victimization  rates  in  schools,  except  for  a  slight 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  students  who 
reported  being  threatened,  both  with  and  without 
a  weapon.  And  although  generally  few 
differences  were  seen  in  school  victimization 
rates  among  black  and  white  high  school  seniors, 
black  seniors  were  more  likely  than  their  white 


counterparts  to  have  been  threatened  v/ith  a 
weapon  at  school  (24  versus  14  percent,  Indicator 
47). 

As  this  discussion  indicates,  there  is  not  one 
answer  to  the  complex  question  of  whether  the 
condition  of  education  is  improving.  Some 
conditions  are  improving,  while  others  are  not. 
In  a  number  of  areas,  research  has  not  been  able 
to  disentangle  the  ^fluences  of  several  factors,  so 
we  cannot  be  certain  whether  conditions  are 
actually  improving  or  not.  However,  this  volume 
can  help  Americans  interested  in  education 
policy  to  pose  more  sophisticated  questions.  In 
doing  so,  we  can  make  progress  toward 
understanding  what  produces  high  quality 
educational  institutions,  an  educated  citizenry, 
and  a  skilled  work  force. 


Emerson  J.  Elliott 

Commissioner  of  Education  Statistics 
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Overview 


"Why  do  we  seek  to  know  the  condition  of 
education?  In  the  answer  to  this  question 
will  be  found  the  reasons  for  the  elaborate 
statistical  record  which  forms  a  feature  of  all 
official  school  reports.  We  take  an  account  of 
education  so  that  we  may  know^  whether  it  is 
sufficient  in  amount  and  good  in  quality." 

Henry  Barnard 

First  Commissioner  of  Education 


Introduction 

During  the  1980s,  the  country  became 
increasingly  aware  of  a  range  of  critical  national 
issues  facing  education.  These  issues  included 
concerns  about  all  children  having  an  equal 
opportunity  to  receive  a  high  quality  education, 
general  low  academic  performance,  drug  use  and 
violence  in  the  schools,  unacceptably  high 
dropout  rates,  the  high  cost  of  a  college 
education,  and  the  skills  of  workers  lagging 
behind  technological  changes  in  the  workplace. 
The  1990s  have  continued  the  emphasis 
expressed  in  the  1980s,  with  renewed  concern 
over  academic  standards  and  school  finance 
reform.  These  concerns  continue  to  have  serious 
implications,  not  only  for  schools  and  colleges 
but  also  for  the  future  of  individual  citizens,  U.S. 
economic  competitiveness,  and  ultimately  the 
structure  and  cohesiveness  of  American  society 
and  culture. 

The  Condition  of  Education  provides  a  means  to 
report  where  progress  is  being  made  in  education 
and  where  it  is  not,  to  draw  attention  to  emerging 
issues,  and  to  inform  the  ongoing  policy  debate. 

The  structure  of  The  Condition  of  Education 

A  quick  tour  of  the  volume  may  help  readers 
make  the  best  use  of  it.  The  core  of  the  volume 
consists  of  60  indicators.  Each  indicator  is 
presented  on  two  pages,  with  findings 
summarized  in  accompanying  text,  tables,  and 
graphics.  Also  included  in  the  back  of  the 
volume  are  supplemental  tables  providing 
additional  details,  and  sometimes  an  explanatory 
note  on  a  technical  or  data-related  issue. 


The  60  indicators  are  organized  into  six  sections: 

•  Access,  Participation,  and  Progress; 

•  Achievement,  Attainment,  and  Curriculum; 

•  Economic  and  Other  Outcomes  of  Education; 

•  Size,  Growth,  and  Output  of  Educational 
Institutions; 

•  Climate,  Classrooms,  and  Diversity  in 
Educational  Institutions;  and 

•  Human  and  Financial  Resources  of 
Educational  Institutions. 

Instead  of  separating  the  indicators  on 
elementary  and  secondary  education  from  those 
on  postsecondary  education,  the  volume 
integrates  issues  ranging  from  early  childhood 
education  to  postsecondary  education  into  each 
of  the  six  sections. 

One  can  find  information  on  an  issue  either  by 
turning  to  the  table  of  contents,  which  lists  the  60 
indicators,  or  by  using  the  index,  which 
references  not  only  the  indicators  but  also  the 
supplemental  tables.  When  an  updated  indicator 
is  not  available  in  this  volume,  the  index  lists  the 
indicator  number  and  edition  of  The  Condition  of 
Education  that  last  published  an  indicator  on  that 
topic. 

Preceding  each  section  of  indicators  is  a  two-page 
overview  that  interprets  and  summarizes  some  of 
the  findings  in  that  section  as  they  relate  to  an 
important  issue.  In  addition,  this  overview 
summarizes  results  drawn  from  throughout  the 
volume  as  they  relate  to  particular  issues  that  cut 
across  the  six  sections. 

At  tho  bottom  of  each  indicator  page,  readers  can 
locate  the  source  of  the  data  for  the  indicator. 
The  indicators  presented  in  this  report  have  been 
developed  using  data  from  studies  carried  out  by 
NCES  as  well  as  from  surveys  conducted 
elsewhere,  both  within  and  outside  of  the  federal 
government.  A  description  of  each  source  is 
provided  starting  on  page  455.  Sometimes  more 
knowledge  about  the  type  of  survey  used  to 
gather  the  data  can  help  readers  interpret  the 
indicator.  Because  some  of  the  terms  used  may 
not  be  familiar  to  all  readers,  a  glossary  is 
provided  starting  on  page  485. 
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In  the  remainder  of  this  section,  we  pull  together 
evidence  from  both  the  60  indicators  and  other 
sources  on  foiu:  important  education  issues: 

•  Access  to  preschool  education; 

♦  Trends  in  the  achievement  and  attainment  of 
Hisparuc  students  relative  to  whites; 

♦  Progress  in  the  achievement  and  attainment 
of  women;  and 

•  The  cost  of  higher  education. 

These  issues  were  selected,  first  because  of  their 
importance  to  current  policy  discussions,  and 
second  because  a  substantial  amount  of  new 
information  on  these  issues  has  been  included  in 
this  volume  and  other  recent  NCES  publications. 
In  the  1994  edition  of  the  Condition,  essays  were 
included  on  high  school  students  10  years  after  A 
Nation  At  Risk;  teachers  as  an  educational 
resource;  the  educational  progress  of  black 
students;  and  sub-beccalaureate  postsecondary 
education. 

References  to  indicators  and  tables  contained  in 
this  volume  appear  in  parentheses.  The  tables 
cited  are  in  the  supplemental  tables  section, 
which  start  on  page  169.  Occasionally,  there  are 
references  to  indicators  found  in  a  previous 
edition  of  The  Condition  of  Education;  these  can  be 
recognized  by  the  year  following  the  reference. 
References  to  sources  other  than  The  Condition  of 
Education  are  footnoted. 

Access  to  preschool  education 

Today,  many  parents  enroll  their  children  in 
some  form  of  preschool,  which  means  that 
kindergarten  is  no  longer  the  child's  first 
experience  with  group  educational  programs. 
Many  early  childhood  experts  believe  that 
children  who  have  been  involved  in  high  quality 
group  care  or  nursery  school  are  better  prepared 
for  formal  schooling.  There  is  substantial 
evidence  of  the  short-term  effects  (e.g., 
achievement  test  gains)  of  attending  a  high 
quality  early  childhood  program,  and  tliere  is 
some  evidence  of  long-term  effects  (e.g.,  an 
increased  likelihood  of  completing  high  school).' 
The  National  Education  Goals  stress  the 
importance  of  access  to  quality  early  childhood 
programs.  Goal  1  states,  "By  the  year  2000,  all 
children  will  start  school  ready  to  learn."  This 


goal  underscores  the  role  that  children's  early 
experience  plays  in  preparing  them  for  successful 
schooling.  Thus,  the  first  objective  associated 
with  this  goal  states  that  all  disadvantaged  and 
disabled  children  will  have  access  to  high  quality 
and  developmentally  appropriate  preschool 
programs  that  help  prepare  tliem  for  school. 
Differences  in  enrollment  rates  in  early  childhood 
education  across  family  income  and 
race/ethnicity  may  indicate  differential  access  to 
this  important  educational  resource.  Differences 
in  the  knowledge  and  behaviors  of  students  in 
these  subgroups  may  be  associated  with 
variability  in  tike  quantity  and  quality  of  early 
childhood  care  and  instruction. 

Do  enrollment  rates  in  preschool  differ  by  family 
income? 

Children  from  lower  income  families  have  lower 
participation  rates  in  preschool.  In  1973,  tiKe 
enrollment  rates  in  preschool  for  3-  to  4-year-olds 
from  low  income  families  was  about  20 
percentage  points  lower  than  those  of  their 
counterparts  from  high  income  families  (15 
versus  35  percent).  By  1993,  enrollment  rates  for 
children  from  both  income  groups  had  increased, 
and  the  gap  between  those  from  low  and  high 
income  families  widened  to  28  percentage  points 
(24  versus  52  percent)  {Indicator  2).  The  Head 
Start  program  has  substantially  increased  the 
proportion  of  low  income  children  enrolled  in 
preschool;  however,  in  the  early  1990s,  it  still 
served  fewer  than  one-half  (40  percent)  of  eligible 
4-year-olds,  and  fewer  tihan  20  percent  of  eligible 
3-year-olds.^ 

Percentage  of  3-  to  4-year-olds  enrolled  in 
preschool 

Percent 
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Do  enrollment  rates  in  preschool  differ  by 
race/ethnicity? 

During  the  mid-1970s,  preschool  enrollment  rates 
among  white  and  black  3-  to  4-year-olds  were 
similar.  However,  due  mostly  to  increases  in 
preschool  enrollment  of  white  3-  to  4-year-olds  in 
the  1980s,  average  enrollment  rates  for  white 
preschoolers  were  nearly  8  percentage  points 
higher  than  those  of  blacks  and  22  percentage 
points  higher  than  those  of  Hispanics  by  1993.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  although  white  3- 
to  4-year-olds  were  more  likely  than  blacks  and 
Hispanics  to  be  enrolled  in  preschool,  blacks  and 
Hispanics  were  more  likely  than  whites  to  be 
enrolled  in  kindergarten  at  that  age.  As  a  result,  a 
similar  percentage  of  blacks  and  whites  were 
enrolled  in  some  type  of  school  program  at  age  3- 
4  in  1993.  Hispanic  school  enrollment  rates  were 
still  substantially  lower  that  year  (table  2-1). 

Percentage  of  3-  to  4-year-olds  enrolled  in 
preschool 
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How  do  these  enrollment  rates  change  under  a  broader 
definition  of  early  childhood  education? 

Early  childhood  experts  argue  that  children  learn 
in  a  variety  of  settings,  and  the  distinction 
between  "nursery  school"  (or  preschool)  and 
"child  care  centers"  based  upon  their  presumed 
differential  emphasis  on  educational  activities  is 
not  meaningful.^  Participation  rates  of  white  and 
black  students  become  indistinguishable  when 
the  definition  of  early  childhood  education  is 
broadened  to  include  all  center-based  programs, 
including  day  care.  For  example,  in  1993,  73 
percent  of  white  first-graders  and  76  percent  of 
black  first-graders  had  attended  center-based 
programs  before  entering  kindergarten.^  A 
smaller  proportion  of  Hispanic  first-graders  (57 


Percentage  of  first-graders  who  participated  in 
center-based  early  childhood  programs  before 
kindergarten:  1993 


■  White 

■  Black 

□  Hispanic 


SOURCE:  Indicators. 

percent)  had  participated  in  these  programs, 
however  {Indicator  3). 

As  with  preschool  enrollment,  students  from 
families  with  high  incomes  were  more  likely  to 
participate  in  center-based  early  childhood 
programs  than  were  students  from  families  of 
more  moderate  means.  For  example,  first-graders 
whose  families  had  incomes  greater  than  $35,000 
were  more  likely  to  have  attended  a  center-based 
early  childhood  program  before  kindergarten 
than  first-graders  whose  families  had  incomes  of 
$35,000  or  less.  Among  those  who  attended  such 
programs,  students  from  families  with  higher 
incomes  were  more  likely  to  attend  them  for  at 
least  2  years  than  were  students  from  families 
with  lower  incomes  {Indicator  3). 

Hozv  do  the  enrollment  rates  in  preprimary  education 
in  the  United  States  compare  to  rates  in  other 
countries? 

The  number  of  years  in  which  children  typically 
participate  in  school  before  first  grade  varies 
greatly  across  countries.  The  average  duration  of 
preprimary  enrollment,  which  includes 
enrollment  in  both  preschool  and  kindergarten  in 
the  United  States,  ranges  from  .5  years  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  3.4  years  in  France.  The 

Enrollment  rates  in  public  and  pri  irate  pre- 
primary  education:  1992  
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average  duration  of  preprimary  enrollment  in  the 
United  States  is  1.8  years.  The  average  duration 
of  preprimary  enrollment  is  affected  by  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  preprimary  education 
in  each  country  as  well  as  the  normal  starting  age 
of  primary  education  (first  grade  in  the  United 
States).  For  example,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  preprimary  enrollment  rates  are  relatively 
low  at  ages  4  and  5,  the  enrollment  rates  in 
primary  education  are  relatively  high  (78  percent 
at  age  4  and  99  percent  at  age  5).  Canada  also  has 
a  significant  proportion  of  5-year-olds  enrolled  in 
primary  education  (30  percent). 

How  do  the  skills  and  behaviors  of  children  vary  before 
kindergarten? 

There  are  varying  opinions  about  what  skills 
children  should  possess  upon  entering 
kindergarten.  Some  believe  that  children  should 
simply  be  physically  and  mentally  healthy,  while 
others  feel  it  is  important  for  students  to  have 
rudimentary  skills  with  such  things  as  numbers, 
letters,  and  colors.^  Children  arrive  at 
kindergarten  with  a  wide  variety  of  skills  and 
experiences,  and  schools  must  develop  programs 
that  are  sensitive  to  these  differences. 
Understanding  the  wide  range  of  developmental 
skills  in  kindergarten  classes  is  an  important  first 
step  to  providing  a  quality  education  to  the  entire 
range  of  students. 

A  majority  of  parents  indicate  that  their  4-year- 
olds  were  able  to  identify  all  colors  (84  percent), 
recognize  most  letters  (57  percent)  count  to  at 
least  20  (62  percent),  write  their  fir.  t  name  (70 
percent),  button  their  clothes  (93  percent),  hold  a 
pencil  properly  (94  percent),  and  write  or  draw 
rather  than  scribble  (table  4-1). 

At  age  4,  a  greater  percentage  of  whites  were  able 
to  identify  all  colors  than  were  blacks  or 
Hispanics.  However,  blacks  were  more  likely 
than  whites  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  hold  a 
pencil  properly  and  button  their  clothes.  Both 
black  and  white  4-year-olds  were  more  likely 
than  their  Hispanic  counterparts  to  recognize 
most  letters  of  the  alphabet,  count  up  to  at  least 
20,  and  write  or  draw  rather  than  scribble.  The 
parents  of  Hispanic  4-year-olds  wore  also  more 
likely  than  the  parents  of  white  and  black  4-year- 
olds  to  indicate  that  their  child  fidgets  a  lot,  has  a 
short  attention  span,  and  often  has  tantrum> 
(table  4-1). 


Percentage  of  4-year-olds  not  in  kindergarten 
with  selected  skills:  1993 
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SOURCE:  Indicator  4. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  skills  of  4-year-olds  are 
strongly  associated  with  level  of  family  income. 
For  example,  students  from  families  with 
incomes  above  $35,000  were  more  likely  to  be 
able  to  identify  all  colors  and  to  recognize  most 
letters  of  the  alphabet  than  were  students  from 
families  with  incomes  less  than  or  equal  to 
$35,000.  Differences  in  social  and  emotional 
development  and  in  speech  development  were 
also  associated  with  family  income  (table  4-2). 

In  summary,  preschool  attendance  rates  differ  by 
race/ethnicity  and  level  of  family  income, 
although  some  of  these  differences  attenuate 
when  the  definition  of  early  childhood  education 
is  expanded  to  include  all  center-based  care. 
Moreover,  the  average  duration  of  preprimary 
enrollment  varies  across  countries.  The  average 
duration  of  preprimary  enrollment  in  the  United 
States  is  shorter  than  among  students  in  France, 
but  longer  than  among  students  in  the  United 
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Kingdom.  The  skills  that  children  bring  to 
kindergarten  also  vary  by  both  race/ethnicity  and 
family  income,  although  opinions  about  how 
well-prepared  children  should  be  upon  entering 
school  vary  widely. 

Progress  in  the  achievement  and  attainment  of 
Hispanic  students 

Education  has  always  been  seen  as  one  means  of 
upward  mobility,  especially  for  those  who  are 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged. 
Hispanic  children  are  likely  to  be  at  an 
educational  disadvantage  relative  to  whites  for 
several  reasons,  including  lower  average  levels  of 
parental  education  and  a  greater  likelihood  of 
living  in  poverty.  A  larger  percentage  of 
Hispanic  students  attend  disadvantaged  schools 
where  the  overall  academic  and  supporting 
environments  are  less  conducive  to  learning.^  In 
addition,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  Hispanics 
than  non-Hispanics  are  foreign  born.  As  a  result, 
Hispanic  children  are  less  likely  to  hear  or  speak 
English  at  home  and  are  more  likely  to  have 
limited  English  proficiency.  Furthermore, 
Hispanic  children  are  much  more  likely  to 
experience  poverty  than  white  children.  In  1992, 
39  percent  of  Hispanic  children  compared  to  16 
percent  of  white  children  lived  in  families  with 
an  income  level  below  the  poverty  line  [Indicator 
47,  Condition  1994). 

Although  limited  data  availability  often  leads 
researchers  to  treat  Hispanics  as  if  they  were  a 
homogeneous  group,  the  U.S.  Hispanic 
population  is  diverse.  The  three  largest  Hispanic 
subgroups  are  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  Cubans.  Recent  immigrants  from 
Central  and  South  America  constitute  a  fourth 
group.  These  subgroups  are  concentrated  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  their 
economic  circumstances  vary,  and  the  timing  of 
their  immigration  differs.  In  this  overview,  the 
additional  breakouts  for  the  largest  Hispanic 
subpopulations  will  be  made  when  possible. 

Hispanics  are  the  fastest  growing  ethnic  group  in 
the  United  States,  increasing  from  6  percent  of 
public  school  enrollment  in  1^72  to  12  percent  in 
1993.  In  1993,  2  out  of  10  students  attending 
public  schools  in  central  cities  of  metropolitan 
areas  were  Hispanic,  up  from  1  out  of  10  students 
in  1972.  In  public  schools  located  in  other  parts 


of  metropolitan  areas,  10  percent  of  the  student 
body  was  Hispanic  in  1993;  in  private  schools,  7 
percent  was  Hispanic  {Indicator  40).  Furthermore, 
the  ethnic  isolation  of  Hispanic  students  rose 
between  1968  and  1992.  For  example,  between 
1968  and  1992,  the  percentage  of  Hispanic 
students  attending  schools  that  were  90  to  100 
percent  minority  increased  from  23  to  34  percent.** 

Percentage  of  public  school  students  who  are 
Hispanic 
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SOURCE:  Indicator  40. 

In  many  regards,  Hispanics  trail  their  white 
counterparts  with  respect  to  educational  access, 
achievement,  and  attainment,  although  some  of 
these  differences  have  narrowed  over  time. 
Outlined  below  are  some  examples  of  the 
educational  differences  between  Hispanics  and 
whites  with  respect  to  preschool  attendance, 
academic  achievement,  dropout  rates,  parental 
involvement,  school  climate,  course-taking 
patterns,  educational  aspirations,  college 
attendance  and  completion,  labor  market 
outcomes,  and  adult  literacy  levels. 

Do  Hispanic  children  start  elementarx/  school  with  less 
preschool  experience  than  zvhite  children? 

Hispanic  and  white  children  differ  greatly  in  their 
extent  of  participation  in  education  before 
kindergarten.  Several  federal  programs,  such  as 
Head  Start,  a  popular  program  for  disadvantaged 
preschoolers,  were  launched  to  give  children 
from  low  income  families  an  early  start  in 
(education.  Yet,  despite  these  programs,  fewer 
Hispanic  children  are  enrolled  in  preschool  than 
white  children,  and  the  gap  has  widened  over 
time.  In  1993, 17  percent  of  Hispanic  3-  and 
4-year-olds  were  in  preschool  programs 
compared  to  35  percent  of  white  children.  Since 
the  mid-1970s,  white  enrollment  rates  in 
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preschool  have  increased  more  than  10 
percentage  points,  while  Hispanic  enrollment 
rates  have  fluctuated,  with  the  rate  in  1993 
approximating  that  in  1973  (table  2-1). 

Enrollment  rates  of  3-  to  4-year-olds 
in  preschool 
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One  possible  explanation  for  the  Hispanic-white 
difference  in  preschool  participation  is  that  the 
provision  of  preschool  education  is  not 
mandatory;  it  is  usually  not  offered  in  public 
schools,  whereas  kindergarten  typically  is. 
Limited  financial  resources  may  make  it  difficult 
for  many  Hispanic  families  to  afford  private 
preschool  tuition.  In  1991,  a  far  lower  proportion 
of  Hispanic  preschool  students  (27  percent)  were 
enrolled  in  private  preschools  than  were  white 
preschool  students  (68  percent)  (table  3-2, 
Condition  1994).  Hispanic  3-  and  4-year-olds 
wero,  however,  twice  as  likely  as  their  white 
counterparts  to  be  enrolled  in  kindergarten,  10 
and  5  percent,  respectively,  in  1993  (table  2-1). 

Does  the  academic  performance  of  white  and  Hispanic 
students  differ  in  the  early  grades? 

As  early  as  age  9,  differences  can  be  seen  in  the 
academic  performance  of  Hispanic  and  white 
students.  Academic  proficiency  in  reading, 
mathematics,  and  science,  as  measured  at  age  9 
by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (NAEP),  is  lower  for  Hispanic  children 
than  for  white  children  {Indicators  13,15,  and  16). 
Although  scores  for  Hispanic  9-year-olds  have 
increased  in  mathematics  and  science  over  the 
past  15  to  20  years,  there  has  been  little  change  in 
the  gap  between  the  scores  of  white  and  Hispanic 
9-year-olds  over  this  time  period. 


NAEP  scores  of  9-year-olds  in  1992 
Reading  [ 
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SOURCE:  Indicators  13,  ?5,  and  16. 

At  age  13,  the  achievement  gap  between  Hispanic 
and  white  students  persists  for  reading, 
mathematics,  and  science,  even  though  the  gap  in 
mathematics  and  science  has  narrowed  over  the 
past  15  years  or  so.  In  reading,  the  gap  in  scores 
for  Hispanic  and  white  13-year-olds  was  about  30 
scale  points  in  1975  and  1992  {Indicator  13).  The 
achievement  gap  in  mathematics  narrowed 
between  the  mid-1970s  and  early  1980s,  but  has 
remained  stable  since  then  {Indicator  25).  Finally, 
the  science  achievement  gap  narrowed 
considerably  between  1977  and  1992  as  the  scores 
of  Hispanic  students  showed  sizable  gains 
{Indicator  16). 

Despite  the  gains  Hispanic  13-year-old  students 
have  made,  the  Hispanic-white  mathematics, 
reading,  and  science  achievement  gaps  remain 
large.  For  example,  in  1992,  the  average 
mathematics  proficiency  scores  of  Hispanic  13- 
year-olds  (259)  fell  about  midway  between  the 
average  proficiency  scores  of  white  9-  and  13- 
year-olds  (235  and  279,  respectively).  This  gap 
suggests  that  on  average  Hispanic  children's  level 
of  math  skills  may  be  as  much  as  2  years  behind 
that  of  their  white  peers  by  age  13 — a  deficiency 
that  they  will  carry  with  them  into  high  school. 
The  size  of  the  gap  was  similar  in  reading  and 
was  even  worse  in  science,  with  Hispanic  13- 
year-olds  scoring  at  about  the  same  level  (238)  as 
white  9-year-olds  (239). 

Does  the  gap  in  achievement  that  we  see  between 
whites  and  Hispanics  at  age  13  persist  in  high  school? 

When  students  were  tested  again  near  the  end  of 
high  school,  their  NAEP  scores  indicate  a  large 
gap  in  reading,  writing,  science,  and 
mathematics  achievement  between  whites  and 
Hispanics.  The  Hispanic-white  gap  in  reading 
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and  mathematics,  however,  has  narrowed  over 
time.  For  example,  in  1975,  average  reading 
proficiency  among  Hispanics  at  age  17  was  well 
below  (40  scale  points)  that  of  17-year-old  whites 
and  also  below  (10  scale  points)  that  of 
13-year-old  whites;  in  1992,  the  proficiency  gap 
was  less  (26  scale  points)  between  Hispanic  and 
white  17-year-olds,  and  the  reading  level  of  17- 
year-old  Hispanics  was  about  the  same  as  that  of 
13-year-old  whites  {Indicator  13).  Most  of  these 
gains  in  reading  were  made  by  1^84,  however. 

NAEP  scores  of  17-year-olds  in  1992 
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SOURCE:  hidicators  IX      and  16. 


educators,  the  10th-  to  12th-grade  dropout  rate 
among  Hispanics  (12  percent)  was  substantially 
lower  in  1992  than  it  was  a  decade  earlier  (19 
percent)."*  The  reasons  that  both  Hispanics  and 
whites  gave  for  leaving  school  were  more  often 
school-related  than  job-  or  family-related 
concerns.  Three  out  of  10  Hispanic  female 
dropouts  reported  leaving  school  because  they 
were  pregnant,  about  the  same  proportion  as 
white  females. 

Tenth-  to  12th-grade  dropout  rates 
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SOURCE:  NCES,  High  School  and  Beyond  study  and  the  Nati;inal 
Education  Ltmj;itudinal  Study  of  1988. 


The  gap  between  the  mathematics  proficiency  of 
Hispanic  and  white  high  school  students  has 
also  narrowed  over  time,  although  the 
difference  remains  large.  In  1973,  average 
mathematics  proficiency  among  17-year-old 
Hispanics  was  33  scale  points  behind  that  of 
their  white  counterparts,  and  about  the  same  as 
that  of  13-year-old  whites;  in  1992,  it  was  20 
scale  points  behind  that  of  17-year-old  whites, 
and  13  scale  points  above  that  of  13-year-old 
whites  (Indicator  15). 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Hispanic-white 
achievement  gap  seen  at  age  17  in  )'eading, 
mathematics,  and  science  begins  as  early  as  age  9. 
For  example,  the  Hispanic-white  differences  in 
reading  at  ages  9  in  1984, 13  in  1988,  and  17  in 
1992  are  30,  21,  and  26  scale  points,  respectively. 
In  other  words,  the  large  acliievement  gap 
observed  for  this  cohort  was  pr^seni  at  age  9,  and 
it  remained  with  age. 

Arefexocr  Hispanic  students  droppinii  out  ofhi^^h 
school  nozv  than  previously? 

Fewer  Hispanic  teenagers  are  dropping  out  of 
high  school  before  graduating.  Although  the 
dropout  rate  is  still  considered  high  by  many 
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With  a  lower  proportion  of  Hispanic  high 
school  students  dropping  out,  one  might 
expect  the  percentage  of  16-  to  24-year-old 
Hispanics  who  have  not  completed  high  school 
or  earned  a  dED  (the  status  dropout  rate)  to 
have  declined.  However,  there  was  no 
measurable  decline  in  the  status  dropout  rate 
for  Hispanics  between  1972  and  1992.''  This 
may  be  due,  in  part,  to  high  dropout  rates  for 
Hispanics  before  10th  grade/^  and  high 
immigration  rates  for  less  educated  Hispanic 
young  adults  who  may  never  enter  U.S. 
schools. 

Are  Hispanic  dropout  rates  related  to  migration? 

The  length  of  time  a  Hispanic  family  has  lived 
in  the  United  States  is  strongly  related  to 
dropout  rates  for  students  in  that  family.  In 
1989,  43  percent  of  Hispanic  16-  to  24-year-olds 
born  outside  the  50  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  not  completed  hi'^h  school  or  a 
GED.  The  status  dropout  rates  tor  first  and  at 
least  second  generation  Hispanic  Americans 
were  considerably  lower  (17  and  24  percent, 
respectively).  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  Hispanic  dropout  rates  are  still  double 
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those  of  non-Hispanics  when  the  length  of 
residency  in  the  United  States  is  taken  into 
account.  In  other  words,  high  status  dropout 
rates  among  Hi?  panics  are  not  just  a  problem 
associated  with  recent  immigration/^ 

Status  dropout  rates  among  16-  to  24-year-oids: 
November  1989 


Recency  of  migration 

Total 

Hispanic 

Non- 
Hispanic 

(percent) 

Total 

13 

31 

10 

Bom  outside  50  states  and  D.C. 

29 

43 

8 

First  j;eneration 

10 

17 

6 

Second  generation  or  more 

11 

24 

11 

SOURCE:  Current  Population  Survey,  1989. 

How  do  dropout  rates  vary  among  Hispanic 
subpopulations? 

Compared  to  the  status  dropout  rate  for  all  16- 
to  24-year-old  Hispanics  in  1989  (31  percent), 
the  dropout  rates  for  Mexican  Americans  (36 
percent)  and  Puerto  Ricans  (32  percent)  were 
similar.  However,  the  dropout  rates  for  "other 
Hispanics"  (19  percent)  and  Cubans  (9  percent) 
were  much  lower.'** 

Mexican  Americans  made  up  about  64  percent 
of  the  Hispanic  population  in  1989,  and  about 
74  percent  of  all  Hispanic  dropouts  in  this  age 
group.  Among  Mexican  Americans  bom 
elsewhere,  the  dropout  rate  was  55  percent; 
this  subgroup  accounted  for  about  48  percent 
of  all  Hispanic  dropouts. 

How  does  the  learning  environment  of  Hispanic  and 
white  students  differ? 

Research  indicates  that  a  safe  and  orderly 
school  environment  is  key  to  effective  learning. 
A  student's  achievement  can  be  affected  by  the 
degree  to  v  hich  the  school  maintains  such  an 
environment.  In  1992,  Hispanic  seniors  were 
more  likely  than  white  seniors  to  report  that 
disruptions  by  other  students  interfered  with 
their  learning,  that  fights  often  occurred 
between  different  racial /ethnic  groups,  and 
that  they  did  not  feel  safe  at  their  schoe>l.'^ 
Furthermore,  Hispanics  were  almost  three 
times  as  likely  as  whites  to  report  that  there 
were  many  gangs  in  their  school.  Hispanics 
were  no  less  likely  than  whites,  however,  to 
report  that  in  their  school  "discipline  is  fair," 


the  "teaching  is  good,"  and  that  "teachers  are 
interested  in  students." 

Twelfth-graders'  attitudes  about  school 
climate:  1992 


Statements  about  school  climate 


Percent  who  strongly 

agree  or  agree  

Total    Hispanic  White 


Discipline  is  fair 

68 

75 

68 

Teaching  is  good 

85 

89 

85 

Teachers  are  interested  in  students 

82 

84 

82 

I  don't  feel  safe  at  this  school 

10 

15 

9 

Disruptions  by  other  students 

interfere  with  my  learning 

33 

40 

31 

Fights  often  occur  between  different 

racial/ethnic  groups 

23 

32 

21 

There  are  many  gangs  in  school 

16 

36 

13 

SOURCE:  NCES,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of 
1988, 

Are  the  parents  of  Hispanic  students  more  or  less 
likely  than  those  of  white  students  to  be  involved  in 
their  children's  education? 

The  degree  to  which  parents  are  involved  in 
their  children's  education  is  also  crucial  to 
effective  schooling.  Although  the  vast  majority 
of  eighth-grade  students  reported  in  1988  that 
they  talk  to  their  parents  about  school, 
Hispanic  eighth-graders  were  slightly  less 
likely  than  their  white  peers  to  talk  with  their 
parents  about  school  activities,  class  studies,  or 
selecting  courses.  Similar  percentages  of 
Hispanic  and  white  students  had  parents  who 
checked  their  homework  and  limited  their 
going  out  with  friends.  Hispanic  eighth- 
graders,  however,  were  more  likely  than  their 
white  counterparts  to  report  that  their  parents 
had  limited  their  television  viewing  and  that 
their  parents  had  visited  their  classes  {Indicator 
43,  Condition  1994). 

Parents  of  both  Hispanic  and  whi».e  12th-grade 
students  reported  in  1992  that  they  were  more 
likely  to  be  contacted  by  school  personnel 
regarding  the  academic  performance  of  their 
child  than  about  their  child's  behavior.  In 
general,  parents  of  both  Hispanic  and  white 
12th-graders  were  contacted  by  school 
personnel  for  similar  reasons;  however,  parents 
of  Hispanic  children  were  less  likely  to  be 
asked  to  volunteer  at  school  (table  44-1). 

Are  the  course-taking  patterns  ofxvhite  high  school 
graduates  different  from  those  of  Hispanic  graduates? 

ITie  racial/ethnic  background  of  students  does 
not  appear  to  affect  the  total  number  of  courses 
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that  they  take  and  the  type  of  curriculum  that 
they  follow.  In  1992,  Hispanic  and  white  high 
school  graduates  had,  on  average,  earned  a 
similar  number  of  total  course  units  (24  each)  and 
academic  units  (17  and  18,  respectively)  {Indicator 
23,  Condition  1994).  Hispanic  graduates  were, 
however,  less  likely  than  their  white  counterparts 
to  have  taken  the  core  curriculum  i  units  of 
English  and  3  units  each  of  science,  social  science, 
and  mathematics)  recommended  in  A  Nation  At 
Risk  {Indicator  25)."' 

Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  earning  the 
recommended  credits  in  core  courses  in 
A  Nation  At  Risk 


14 


1982 


1992 


■  White 
□  Hispanic 


1 

36 

49 


SOURCE:  Indicator  26. 

In  addition,  Hispanic  graduates  were  less  likely 
than  their  white  counterparts  to  take  higher  level 
m.ithematics,  science,  and  foreign  language 
courses.  In  1992,  Hispanic  graduates  were  more 
likely  than  white  graduates  to  have  taken 
remedial  mathematics  and  were  less  likely  to 
have  taken  algebra  II,  geometry,  or  trigonometry 
than  were  white  graduates  (table  25-2).  Although 
similar  percentages  of  Hispanic  and  white 
graduates  took  biology,  Hispanics  were  less  likely 


Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  taking 
selected  mathematics  and  science  courses 

Mathematics  and  science 
courses 

1982 

1992 

White 

His-  . 
panic 

His- 

White  panic 

Mathematics 

RemodirJ  mathematics 

27,0 

48.5 

14.6  24.2 

Cjeonietry 

53,9 

29,0 

72,6  62.9 

Algebra  II 

40.5 

22.5 

59.2  46.9 

Trigonometry 

13,8 

6.8 

22.5  15.2 

Calculus 

5.0 

1  6 

10,7  4.7 

Science 

Biology 

80.1 

73.2 

93.5  91.2 

Chemistry 

347 

lf>.7 

5H.0  42.6 

Physics 

15.3 

5.5 

25,9     IS  7 

Biology,  chemistry, 

tind  phy*iics 

11.2 

X7 

22.6  12.H 

S(U)RCH:  I  able  26-: 


to  have  taken  chemistry,  physics,  or  a 
combination  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics 
(table  25-2).  However,  Hispanic  college-bound 
graduates  were  just  as  likely  as  their  white  peers 
to  have  taken  at  least  2  years  of  a  foreign 
language  in  high  school  {Indicator  26,  Condition 
19941 

Do  the  educational  aspirations  of  white  and  Hispanic 
students  differ? 

On  average,  Hispanic  students  have  lower 
educational  aspirations  than  white  students.  In 
1990, 14  percent  of  Hispanic  sophomores  aspired 
to  a  high  school  diploma  or  less,  compared  to  9 
percent  of  white  sophomores.  Forty-seven 
percent  of  Hispanic  sophomores  aspired  to  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  higher,  compared  to  61 
percent  of  whites.^' 

In  1990,  Hispanic  sophomores,  however,  were 
just  as  likely  as  whites  to  have  teachers 
recommend  college  attendance,  and  to  receive 
advice  on  college  attendance  from  guidance 
counselors.  Hispanic  sophomores  were  also 
about  as  likely  to  have  their  parents  advise  them 
to  attend  college  as  their  white  counterparts 
{Indicator  7,  Condition  1994). 

Percentage  of  1990  high  school  sophomores  for 
whom  college  was  recommended 


Fath«r 


Mother 


Quidanc* 
couna«iort 


78 
75 


■  White 
□  Hispanic 


84 
81 


65 
65 


65 
65 


SOURCE:  NCES.  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 

Hoxo  different  are  college  enrollment  rates  for  Hispanic 
and  white  high  school  graduates? 

Although  Hispanic  high  school  sophomores 
had  lower  educational  aspirations  than  their 
white  counterparts,  college  transition  rates 
among  Hispanic  and  white  high  school 
graduates  did  not  differ  measurably.  The 
percentage  of  Hispanics  enrolling  in  college  in 
October  following  high  school  graduation  was 
58  percent  in  1992,  a  difference  that  is 
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statistically  indistinguishable  from  the  college 
transition  rate  for  white  high  school  graduates 
{Indicator  9).  Hispanics,  however,  were  more 
likely  to  attend  2-year  public  colleges  in  1992, 
where  they  represented  10  percent  of  total 
enrollment,  than  4-year  colleges  and  universities, 
where  they  represented  5  percent  of  total 
enrollment  {Indicator  49). 

Do  Hispanic  and  white  students  study  different 
subjects  in  college? 

Hispanic  and  white  degree  recipients 
concentrated  in  different  fields  of  study  at  both 
the  associate's  and  bachelor's  degree  levels.  In 
1991,  at  the  associate's  degree  level,  Hispanic  men 
were  slightly  less  likely  than  white  men  to  major 
in  other  technical/professional  fields,  but  were 
more  likely  to  major  in  arts  and  sciences.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hispanic  women  were  more  likely 
than  white  women  to  earn  associate's  degrees  in 
the  arts  2md  sciences  and  business,  but  were  less 
likely  to  earn  degrees  in  health-related  fields. 
Differences  in  the  fields  studied  by  Hispanics  and 
whites  at  the  associate's  degree  level  narrowed 
for  men  and  widened  for  women  {Indicator  29, 
Condition  1994), 

At  the  bachelor's  degree  level,  in  1991,  Hispanics 
were  more  likely  than  whites  to  major  in  social 


Percentage  distribution  of  bachelor's  degrees 
conferred   


1977 

1991 

Field  of  study 

Hispanic 

White 

Hispanic 

White 

Total  degrees 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hut neini ties  and 

41.6 

33,7 

36.7 

33.3 

social/behavioral  sciences 

Humanities 

19.0 

16.2 

17.4 

16.3 

Social /behavioral  sciences 

22.6 

17,5 

19.3 

17.0 

Natural  sciences 

8,2 

10,0 

6.2 

6.2 

Life  sciences 

5,3 

5,9 

4.1 

3.4 

Physical  sciences 

1,8 

2,5 

1.1 

1.5 

Mathematics 

1,2 

1,6 

1.0 

1.3 

Computer  sciences  and 

5,3 

5.8 

9.7 

8.6 

engineering 

Computer  sciences 

0,5 

0.7 

2.5 

2.0 

Engineering 

4.8 

5,1 

7.2 

6.6 

Technical  /  professional 

44,9 

50.5 

47.4 

51.8 

Education 

16,3 

15.5 

9.6 

11.1 

Business  and  management 

13,9 

16.5 

21.4 

22.9 

Health  sciences 

4.6 

6.4 

4.7 

5.5 

Other  technical /professional 

10.1 

12.1 

11.7 

12.3 

SOURCE:  Table  3(V2,Gm(f/f /ott  1994. 


and  behavioral  sciences  and  were  less  likely  to 
major  in  technical /professional  fields.  Overall, 
Hispanic-white  differences  in  the  fields 
studied  narrowed  between  1977  and  1991, 
although  almost  all  of  the  decrease  occurred 
between  1977  and  1981  {Indicator  30,  Condition 
1994), 

Do  Hispanics  and  whites  have  different 
postsecondary  persistence  rates? 

The  persistence  rates  of  Hispanic  and  white 
postsecondary  students  vary  greatly  by  degree 
objective.  Among  beginning  students  whose 
goal  in  1989-90  was  a  vocational  certificate,  a 
lower  percentage  of  Hispanic  students  had 
completed  one  by  early  1992  than  had  white 
students  (32  versus  53  percent).  Among 
beginning  students  who  sought  an  associate's 
degree,  however,  Hispanic  students  were  far 
more  likely  to  have  been  continuously  enrolled 
or  to  have  reenroUed  after  an  interruption  in 
1992  than  their  white  counterparts  (72  versus 
53  percent).  The  persistence  rates  of  Hisnanic 
and  white  students  pursuing  bachelor's 
degrees  were  similar  over  this  period,  although 
whites  were  more  likely  than  Hispanics  to  have 
been  continuously  enrolled  {Indicator  10, 
Condition  1994), 

Among  a  recent  cohort  of  full-time  students 
pursuing  associate's  and  bachelor's  degrees, 
Hispanics  and  whites  displayed  similar 
persistence  rates.  Nevertheless,  young  adult 
Hispanics  in  general  have  much  lower  college 
attainment  rates  than  do  young  adult  whites. 
In  1994,  52  percent  of  Hispanic  high  school 
graduates  25  to  29  years  old  had  completed  at 
least  some  college,  compared  to  63  percent  of 
their  white  counterparts.  In  addition,  13 
percent  of  Hispanic  high  school  graduates  in 
this  age  group  had  earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
or  more,  compared  to  30  percent  of  whites. 
These  gaps  in  educational  attainment  rates 
between  Hispanics  and  whites  have  not  closed 
between  1971  and  1994  {Indicator  22). 

Hispanics  who  do  complete  college  take 
longer,  on  average,  than  whites.  Of  1990 
college  graduates,  60  percent  of  Hispanic 
students  completeH  in  5  or  fewer  years, 
compared  to  72  percent  of  white  students. 
Taking  longer  to  graduate  may  result  from 
changing  schools  or  majors,  stopping  out,  or 
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taking  a  reduced  course  load  for  financial, 
academic,  or  personal  reasons.  The  additional 
time  in  college  can  be  costly  to  the  individual, 
as  it  delays  entrance  into  the  full-time  labor 
market  {Imlicator  6,  Condition  2993). 

Are  there  gender  differences  in  degree  attainment 
for  Hispnnics? 

Hispanic  women  earn  substantially  more 
bachelor's  degrees  than  Hispanic  men, 
although  both  groups  have  made  substantial 
gains  in  degree  attainment  since  the  early 
1980s.  The  number  of  degrees  earned  by 
Hispanic  men  increased  by  50  percent  between 
1981  and  1991,  while  the  number  earned  by 
Hispanic  women  increased  by  86  percent 
{Indicator  31,  Condition  1994). 

Does  the  relationship  betxoeen  education  and  labor 
market  outcomes  differ  for  Hispanics  and  whites? 

Among  both  Hispanics  and  whites,  those  with 
more  education  have  better  employment  and 
earnings  outcomes.  In  1992,  54  percent  of 
Hispanic  recent  high  school  graduates  not 
enrolled  in  college  were  employed,  compared 
to  29  percent  of  Hispanic  recent  dropouts.  Yet 
while  graduates  not  enrolled  in  college  were 
still  far  more  likely  than  Hispanic  graduates  to 
be  employed  {Indicator  28), 

Earnings  among  25-  to  34-year-old  Hispanics, 
particularly  Hispanic  females,  show  that  the 
incentive  to  pursue  addiHonal  education  is 
sizable.  For  example,  in  1993,  Hispanic  males 
with  9-11  years  of  schooling  earned  27  percent 
less  than  male  Hispanic  high  school  graduates; 
those  with  a  bachelor's  degree  earned  60 
percent  more.  Hispanic  females  with  9-11 
years  of  schooling  earned  30  percent  less  than 
their  counterparts  with  a  high  school  diploma; 
those  with  a  bachelor's  degree  earned  82 
percent  more.  Between  1981  and  1993,  the 
earnings  advantage  of  completing  college 
increased  for  Hispanic  males  and  females,  as 
well  as  for  white  males  and  females  (tables  30- 
1-3).  However,  Hispanic-white  differentials  in 
earnings  exist  at  each  level  of  educational 
attainment.  For  example,  white  male  college 
graduates  25  to  34  years  old  earned  2'^  percent 
more  in  1993  than  did  Hispanic  male  college 
graduates  of  the  same  age  (table  30-1). 


Hoiv  do  the  literacy  levels  of  Hispanics  and  ivhites 
differ? 

Large  gaps  between  the  literacy  skills  of 
Hispanics  and  whites  exist  both  within  and 
across  levels  of  education.  On  the  National  Adult 
Literacy  Survey,  Hispanics  scored  at  levels  that 
were  similar  to  whites  with  less  education.  For 
example,  Hispanics  with  a  4-year  colleg;e  degree 
have  literacy  levels  resembling  those  of  whites 
with  a  high  school  diploma.  The  difference  In 
prose  literacy  between  Hispanic  and  white 
college  graduates  is  46  points,  similar  to  the 
difference  between  the  scores  of  white  high 
school  and  college  graduates  (52  points). 
However,  the  gap  in  literacy  between  Hispanics 
and  whites  is  less  for  16-  to  24-year-olds  than  for 
25-  to  64-year-olds  {Indicator  20,  Condition  1994). 
The  differences  in  the  labor  market  opportunities 
of  Hispanics  and  whites  noted  above  may  be 
related  to  the  differences  in  the  literacy  levels  of 
both  groups  at  similar  levels  of  educational 
attainment. 

Average  prose  literary  scores:  1992 


0  100        200        300  400 

□  White  ■  Hispanic 

SOURCE:  NCES,  National  Adult  Literacy  Study. 

In  summary,  Hispanic  children  are  less  likely  to 
be  enrolled  in  preprimary  education.  Gaps  in 
reading,  mathematics,  and  science  achievement 
appear  at  age  9,  and  do  not  narrow  with  age. 
Hispanic  students  are  no  less  likely  than  white 
students  to  have  their  parents  involved  in  their 
schooling,  although  Hispanic  students  are  in 
some  cases  more  likely  to  face  a  disorderly  school 
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environment  than  their  white  peers.  Hispanic 
graduates  are  less  likely  to  have  taken 
advanced  science  and  mathematics  courses 
than  their  white  counterparts  in  high  school, 
but  are  just  as  likely  to  have  taken  foreign 
languages.  Even  though  they  have  lower 
educational  aspirations  than  whites,  Hispanic 
students  are  about  as  likely  as  whites  to  make 
the  immediate  transition  from  high  school  to 
college.  However,  educational  attainment 
levels  are  lower  among  I -ispanic  than  white 
young  adults.  For  Hispanics,  educational 
attainment  is  positively  associated  with 
employment  and  earnings,  aUhough  earnings 
and  employment  rates  are  lower  for  Hispanics 
than  for  whites  with  the  same  amount  of 
education.  Hispanics  have  lower  literacy 
levels  than  whites,  both  in  general  and  at 
similar  levels  of  educational  attainment. 

Educational  progress  of  ^  /omen 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  women  have  made 
important  advances  in  their  educational 
attainment.  The  large  gaps  between  the 
education  levels  of  women  and  men  that  were 
evident  in  the  early  1970s  have  essentially 
disappeared  for  the  younger  generation. 
Despite  their  gains  in  educational  attainment, 
however,  young  women  still  earn  less  than 
young  men  with  similar  levels  of  education.  In 
1993,  the  average  earnings  of  female  high 
school  graduates  aged  25  to  34  years  old  were 
37  percent  lower  than  those  of  male  graduates 
of  the  same  age.  Female  college  graduates 
earn,  on  average,  20  percent  less  than  their 
male  counterparts  (tables  30-1,  -2,  -3). 
Furthermore,  these  large  gender  differences  in 
earnings  persist  after  taking  educational 
attainment  and  prose,  document,  and 
quantitative  literacy  skills  into  account 
{Indicator  33). 

Differences  in  progression  rates,  types  of 
courses  taken,  level  of  effort,  academic 
achievement,  and  field  of  study  may  all  affect 
the  labor  market  opportunities  of  women 
relative  to  men.  Below,  we  summarize  these 
educational  differences,  focusing  on  those  that 
research  has  shown  to  be  related  to  labor 
market  outcomes. 


Do  females  and  males  progress  at  similar  rates 
through  school? 

Generally,  females  start  school  at  an  earlier  age 
than  males  and  are  less  likely  to  fall  behind.^" 
For  example,  22  percent  of  8-year~old  females 
were  below  the  modal  (most  common)  grade 
for  their  age  in  October  1989,  compared  to  28 
percent  of  their  male  peers.  At  age  13  the 
disparity  was  larger:  26  percent  of  females 
compared  to  36  percent  of  males  were  below 
modal  grade  for  their  age  {Indicator  3,  Condition 
1992). 

Females  are  less  likely  to  have  repeated  a  grade 
than  males.  Nine  percent  of  16-  to  24-year-old 
females  had  been  retained  in  one  or  more 
grades,  compared  to  14  percent  of  their  male 
counterparts  in  1992  (table  4-1,  Condition  1994), 

Are  females  more  or  less  likely  than  males  to  be 
placed  in  special  education  programs? 

Females  are  far  less  likely  than  males  to  be 
enrolled  in  special  education  programs.  In 
1990,  only  one-third  of  special  education 
students  were  female  (table  42-4). 

Do  the  achievement  levels  of  females  and  males 
differ  in  the  early  grades? 

At  both  ages  9  and  13,  the  achievement  levels 
of  females  are  higher  in  reading,  similar  in 
mathematics,  and  lower  in  science  than  those 
of  males  {Indicators  23,  25,  and  26). 

Do  the  differences  that  we  see  in  the  achievement  of 
females  and  males  at  age  13  persist  into  high 
school? 

When  retested  near  the  end  of  high  school, 
male  and  female  17-year-olds  varied  at  least  as 
much  in  their  achievement  as  they  did  at 
younger  ages.  For  example,  in  1992,  average 
reading  proficiency  for  females  was  12  scale 
points  higher  than  for  males.  To  understand 
the  magnitude  of  this  difference,  it  is  helpful  to 
look  at  the  difference  in  proficiency  scores 
across  ages  in  1992.  A  12-scale  point  difference 
on  the  NAEP  reading  assessment  corresponds 
to  about  40  percent  of  the  difference  between 
the  average  scores  of  13-  and  17-year-olds  in 
1992.  In  other  words,  the  gap  in  reading 
proficiency  between  males  and  females  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  about  one  and  a  half 
years  of  schooling  {Indicator  23).  This 
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Mathematics 


Science 


NAEP  scores  in  1992 
Age  9 

'  206 
215 


■  Male 
□  Female 


231 
228 

235 
227 


Age  13 


Reading 


Mathematics 


Science 


254 
265 

274 
272 

260 
256 


SOURCE:  ludicaior<i  1.3,  15,  and  76. 

performance  difference  favoring  17-year-old 
females  in  1992  was  as  large  as  that  in  1971  and 
as  the  proficiency  gaps  that  existed  at  ages  9 
and  13. 

In  mathematics  and  science,  17-year-old  females 
score  lower  on  average  than  males.  In  1992, 
females  scored  4  scale  points  lower  than  males  on 
the  NAEP  mathematics  assessment  (roughly 
equivalent  to  about  half  a  year  of  schooling),  and 
10  scale  points  lower  on  the  science  assessment 
(about  a  year's  worth  of  science).  Although  both 
females  and  males  have  made  gains  in 
mathematics  and  science  achie^'ement  since  1982, 
the  gender  gap  for  these  subjects  has  not 
narrowed  measurably. 

NAEP  scores  of  17-year-olds  in  1992 


Reading 


Mathematics 


Science 


1  284 

■  Male 

1  296 

□  Female 

309 
304 

299 
289 
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Are  females  more  or  less  likely  than  males  to  come  to 
class  unprepared? 

Sophomore  females  were  less  likely  than  males  to 
report  coming  to  school  without  basic  supplies  in 
1992.  In  particular,  males  were  more  likely  than 
females  to  report  that  they  usually  or  often  come 
to  school  without  books,  paper  and  pencil,  and 
completed  homework  {Indicator  44,  Condition 
1994). 

Are  the  parents  of  females  more  or  less  likely  than 
males  to  be  involved  in  their  child's  education? 

In  1988,  eighth-grade  females  were  more  likely 
than  males  to  report  talking  to  their  parents  about 
selecting  courses,  about  their  school  activities, 
and  about  their  class  studies.  However,  males 
and  females  were  equally  likely  to  have  their 
parents  review  their  homework,  limit  their 
television  watching,  and  limit  their  going  out 
with  friends.  However,  females  were  less  likely 
than  males  to  have  had  their  parents  speak  with 
their  teacher  or  guidance  counselor  {Indicator  43, 
Condition  1994). 

Do  females  and  males  take  different  courses  in  high 

school? 

Among  1992  public  high  school  graduates, 
females  took  more  credits  in  academic  subjects 
than  males  (18  versus  17  credits),  whereas  in  the 
class  of  1969,  males  and  females  took  about  the 
same  number  of  credits  (15  each)  {Indicator  23, 
Condition  1994).  Between  1982  and  1992,  the 
percentage  of  both  female  and  male  gradua^;es 
who  took  advanced  mathematics  and  science 
courses  in  high  school  increased,  although  for 
many  subjects  gender  parity  had  been  attained  by 
1982.  In  the  class  of  1992,  females  were  less  likely 
than  males  to  take  remedial  mathematics  in  high 
school,  more  likely  to  take  algebra  II,  and  just  as 
likely  to  take  calculus.  With  respect  to  science, 
females  were  more  likely  than  males  to  take 
biology  and  just  as  likely  to  take  chemistry. 
Females  were  less  likely,  however,  to  take  physics 
(table  26-1), 

In  1992,  college-bound  female  high  school 
graduates  were  more  likely  than  male  graduates 
to  study  a  foreign  language  for  at  least  2  years  in 
high  school  (78  versus  67  percent).  In  addition, 
females  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  as  males 
to  take  4  years  of  a  foreign  language  (19  versus  9 
percent.  Indicator  26,  Condition  1994). 
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Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  taking 
selected  mathematics  and  science  courses 


Mathematics  and  science 
courses 


1982 


1992 


Female  Male    Female  Male 


Mathematics 

Remedial  mathematics 

30 

36 

15 

20 

Geon^etry 

49 

48 

72 

69 

Algebra  11 

36 

38 

38 

54 

Trigonometry 

11 

13 

21 

21 

Calculus 

4 

5 

10 

10 

Science 

Biology 

b\ 

77 

94 

92 

Chemistry 

31 

32 

57 

54 

Physics 

9 

18 

21 

28 

Biology,  chemistry. 

and  physics 

7 

13 

19 

24 

SOURCE:  Table  26-1. 

Do  men  and  zvomcn  differ  ivith  respect  to  attending 
college  right  after  graduation  ? 

Between  1976  and  1987,  women  and  men  were 
equally  likely  to  enroll  in  college  in  the  fall 
following  high  school  graduation;  but  since  the 
late  1980s,  women  have  been  slightly  more  likely 
than  men  to  do  so  {Indicator  9).  Furthermore, 
women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  enroll  in  a  4- 
year  college  after  graduation  from  high  school.  In 
1993,  the  enrollment  rate  for  women  at  4-year 
institutions  was  42  percent,  compared  to  36 
percent  for  men.  Women  were  just  as  likely  as 
men,  however,  to  enroll  in  2-year  institutions 
after  high  school  graduation  (table  9-1). 

Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  enrolling  in 
college  the  October  following  graduation 


1973 


50 

■  Mate 

□  Females 

1993 


SOURCE:  Indicators, 


In  1992,  the  majority  of  students  enrolled  in 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  were 
women,  .although  more  men  were  enrolled  in 
first-professional  programs,  such  as  medicine, 
law,  or  dentistry.' 


Have  increasing  college  enrollment  rates  raised  the 
aggregate  educational  attainment  levels  of  women? 

Over  the  past  20  years,  college  attainment  rates 
among  young  women  have  increased 
dramatically,  while  rates  for  men  remain 
basically  unchanged.  In  the  early  1970s,  among 
high  school  graduates,  about  40  percent  of 
women  aged  25-29  had  completed  1  or  more 
years  of  college,  compared  to  50  percent  of 
similarly  aged  men.  By  1994,  a  higher  percentage 
of  women  than  men  in  this  age  group  had 
attended  at  least  some  college  (62  versus  59 
percent,  table  22-2).  A  similar  trend  has  occurred 
for  female  college  graduates.  In  the  early  1970s, 
among  high  school  graduates,  about  20  percent  of 
women  compared  to  27  percent  of  men  aged  25- 
29  had  completed  4  or  more  years  of  college.  By 
1994,  a  similar  percentage  of  men  and  women  in 
this  age  group  had  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
more  (table  22-3). 

How  have  women  progressed  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  degrees  earned? 

Data  on  the  number  of  degrees  conferred 
demonstrate  even  more  clearly  the  educational 
progress  of  women  relative  to  men.  In  1992,  more 
associate's,  bachelor's,  and  master's  degrees  were 
awarded  to  women  than  to  men,  whereas  in  1977 
the  reverse  was  true.  Though  fewer  doctoral  and 
first-professional  degrees  were  awarded  to 
women  than  to  white  men  in  1992,  the  gap  has 
narrowed  considerably.^" 

Hozu  do  the  college  course-taking  patterns  of  women 
and  men  differ  at  the  undergraduate  level? 

Similarities  in  the  mathematics  and  science 
course  taking  (except  for  physics)  of  women  and 
men  in  high  school  disappear  when  examining 
college  transcripts.  Among  1985-86  bachelor's 
degree  recipients,  women  were  much  less  likely 
than  men  to  have  taken  courses  in  the  physical 
sciences,  mathematics,  computer  science,  and 
engineering,  but  were  more  likely  to  have  taken 
courses  in  the  life  sciences  {Indicator  28,  Condition 
1994). 

In  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  women 
were  more  likely  than  men  to  have  taken 
psychology  and  sociology,  and  were  less  likely  to 
have  taken  political  science  and  economics. 
Many  of  these  differences,  however,  are  linked  to 
differences  in  choice  of  college  major. 
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Women  and  men  tend  to  study  different  fields  in 
college,  despite  a  narrowing  of  differences  for 
undergraduates  and  in  some  fields  for  graduates. 
At  the  bachelor's  level,  women  were  about  three 
times  as  likely  as  men  to  graduate  with  degrees  in 
education  in  1991-92,  but  this  represented  a 
decline  from  1971.  Women  are  also  far  more 
likely  than  men  to  major  in  English,  foreign 
languages,  communications,  psychology,  and  the 
health  professions  and  related  fields.  Although 
the  differences  between  men  and  women  with 
respect  to  field  of  study  are  decreasing  in  the 
biological/life  sciences  and  business,  women  are 
still  less  likely  than  men  to  major  in  these  fields. 
Moreover,  women  continue  to  be  much  less  likely 
than  men  to  major  in  mathematics,  engineering, 
the  physical  sciences,  and  computer  sciences."' 

Ratio  of  the  proportion  of  bachelor's 
degrees  earned  by  women  in  a  specific  field 
relative  to  the  proportion  earned  by  men 

Field  of  study  1972        1982  1992 


Biological /life  sciences 

0.54 

0.82 

0.90 

Business 

0.14 

0.64 

0.76 

Communications 

0.71 

1.28 

1.32 

Computer  science 

0.20 

0.53 

0.34 

Education 

3.71 

3.10 

3.18 

Kngineoring 

0.01 

0.13 

0.14 

I^nglish 

2.36 

1.90 

1.66 

Modern  foreign  languages 

3.99 

3.16 

2.24 

Health  sciences 

3.99 

5.23 

4.28 

Mathematics 

0.82 

0.74 

0.74 

Physical  sciences 

0,23 

0.34 

0.41 

Psychology 

1.11 

1.99 

2.31 

Social  sciences 

0.73 

0.80 

0  71 

SOURCE.  NCES,  iPEDS/HEGiS  sur\'eys  of  degrees  conferred. 

At  the  graduate  level,  the  tendency  of  women 
and  men  to  choose  different  fields  of  study  has 
declined  in  many  major  fields.  For  example, 
differences  in  the  proportions  of  women  and  men 
earning  master's  degrees  in  the  life  sciences, 
physical  sciences,  computer  science,  and 
engineering  have  narrowed  over  Hme, 
Differences  in  the  proportions  of  men  and 
women  earning  master's  degrees  in  business 
management  decreased  between  the  early  1970s 
and  the  mid-1980s  when  the  trend  leveled  off. 
Moreover,  differences  in  the  proportions  of  men 
and  women  earning  master's  degrees  in  the  social 
sciences  have  disappeared.  However,  in  some 
fields  of  study,  large  gaps  do  remain.  For 
instance,  at  the  master's  degree  level,  women 


were  almost  three  times  as  likely  as  men  to  earn 
graduate  degrees  in  education  and  health 
professions,  but  only  one-seventh  as  likely  to  earn 
degrees  in  engineering  {Indicator  27). 

Hoxv  do  the  educational  attainment  levels  of  women  in 
the  United  States  compare  to  those  of  women  in  other 
countries? 

Women  in  the  United  States  generally  have 
higher  educational  attainment  than  their 
counterparts  in  other  countries.  For  example,  in 
1992  among  U.S.  women  25-64  years  old,  84 
percent  had  completed  high  school — far  more 
than  their  counterparts  in  Japan,  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Canada,  and  Italy. 
Also,  21  percent  had  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
or  more,  again  far  more  than  their  counterparts  in 
other  countries  (table  23-1). 

In  several  countries,  the  educational  attainment 
of  younger  generations  of  women  has  improved 
rapidly.  This  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the 
attainment  of  women  25-34  years  old  was 
substantially  higher  than  that  for  all  women.  As 
a  result,  the  gap  is  closing  between  the 
educational  attainment  of  women  in  these 
countries  and  the  United  States.  For  example,  in 
Japan  92  percent  of  women  25-34  years  old  had 


Educational  attainment  of  25-  to  34-year-old 
females  in  1992 


■  Secondary 
education 

□  Higher 
education 


Germany 


United 

Kingdom  [    I  11 


France 


Canada 


SOURCE:  Imiicafor  23. 
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finished  secondary  education,  and  in  Germany  86 
percent  had  done  so,  compared  to  87  percent  in 
the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  women  25-34 
years  old  in  the  United  States  were  still  much 
more  likely  to  complete  higher  education  than 
their  counterparts  in  Japan  and  Germany 
{Indicator  23). 

In  addition,  in  1987,  the  percentage  of  women 
awarded  university  degrees  in  science  and 
engineering  fields  was  much  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  other  highly  industrialized 
countries,  including  Japan  or  West  Germany 
{Indicator  2:8,  Condition  1991). 

Hozo  have  the  labor  market  outcomes  of  women 
changed  over  time? 

The  employment  rates  of  young  women  rose 
steadily  throughout  the  1970s  and  1980s  for  those 
with  a  high  school  education  or  better  {Indicator 
30,  Condition  1992).  Furthermore,  the  gap 
between  the  employment  rates  for  women  and 
men  narrow  with  increasing  levels  of  educational 
attainment.  For  example,  in  1994,  the  difference 
between  the  employment  rates  of  25-  to  29-year- 
old  males  and  females  was  20  percentage  points 
for  high  school  graduates  and  7  percentage  points 
for  college  graduates  {Indicator  29). 

Female  college  graduates  shared  in  the  growth  in 
earnings  of  all  college  graduates  in  the  1980s. 
Although,  as  noted  above,  female  college 
graduates  earn  less  on  average  than  male  college 
graduates,  the  earnings  advantage  that  female 
college  graduates  enjoy  over  female  high  school 
graduates  is  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  males 
{Indicator  30). 

In  summary,  women  have  made  important 
advances  in  education  over  the  last  few  decades, 
closing  the  gender  gap  in  educational  attainment 
among  younger  women  that  existed  20  years  ago. 
In  high  school,  females  read  and  write  better  than 
males,  although  they  perform  worse  in 
mathematics  and  science.  The  mathematics  and 
sciences  courses  that  females  and  males  take  in 
high  school  are  similar,  with  the  exception  that 
females  are  less  likely  than  males  to  study 
physics.  Moreover,  females  are  more  likely  than 
males  to  go  to  college  Immediately  after  high 
school  and  are  just  as  likely  to  earn  degrees. 
Although  females  tend  to  major  in  different 
subjects  than  males  in  college,  many  of  these 
differences  have  narrowed  over  time.  But  despite 


large  gains  in  educational  attainment  and  labor 
force  participation,  significant  differences  in 
earnings  persist  between  females  and  males,  even 
at  similar  levels  of  education. 

The  cost  of  higher  education 

The  answers  to  many  important  questions  about 
higher  education  are  determined  in  part  Ly  its 
cost.  Is  higher  education  a  good  investment  for 
students?  Is  higher  education  affordable  to 
students  from  middle  income  families?  Is  higher 
education  accessible  to  students  from  low  income 
families?  Is  higher  education  a  good  value? 
How  are  the  costs  of  higher  education  shared 
between  students,  their  families,  and 
government? 

Distribution  of  enrollment  in  higher  education, 
by  type  and  control  of  institution:  1993 


Other  public 
4-year 


SOURCE:  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System,  Fall 
Enrollment,  W3. 

These  questions  are  interrelated  with  some  highly 
publicized  issues.  For  instance,  reports  of  tuition 
charges  of  $20,000  or  more  have  raised  fears  that 
college  has  become  unaffordable.  Some  believe 
that  federal  financial  aid  policy  should  help  more 
people  finance  their  education.  Others  argue  that 
too  much  federal  financial  aid  is  provided  in  the 
form  of  loans  as  opposed  to  grants.  Further, 
public  postsecondar}'  institutions  have  had  to 
cope  with  smaller  appropriations  as  governments 
face  increased  pressure  on  their  budgets  and  are 
relying  more  on  tuition  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
Finally,  average  faculty  salaries  have  recentiy 
been  rising  faster  than  inflation,  but  only  after 
much  of  their  purchasing  power  was  eroded 
during  the  high  inflation  years  of  the  1970s. 
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private  institutions.  Also,  only  one  in  four  of  the 
students  attending  private  institutions  were 
attending  universities  where  tuition  charges  are 
higher  than  those  at  other  private  4-year 
institutions." 

Average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  tuition  and 
fees  (above  the  rate  of  inflation) 


1980-90 

1990-~94 

1980-^94 

Public 

(percent) 

Universities 

4.0 

4.8 

4.2 

Other  4-year 

4.0 

6.3 

4.7 

2-year 

2.7 

6.3 

3.7 

Private 

Universities 

5.2 

3.8 

4.8 

Other  4-year 

4.6 

3.2 

4.2 

2-year 

4.4 

1.5 

3.6 

SOURCE:  Table  7-2. 

Between  1980  and  1990,  tuition  charges  increased 
at  all  types  of  higher  education  institutions,  and 
since  1990  the  rate  of  increase  at  public 
institutions  has  been  greater  than  that  at  other 
institutions  or  than  previously.  For  example;  at 
public  universities,  tuition  and  fees  grew  at  a  rate 
of  4.0  percent  per  year  (above  the  rate  of  inflation) 
between  1980  and  1990,  but  at  a  rate  of  4.8  percent 
per  year  between  1990  and  1994.  On  the  other 
hand,  median  family  income  did  not  keep  pace 
with  inflation.  It  fell  in  constant    hilars  from 
$42,500  in  1980  to  $40,500  in  1993  {Indicator  7). 

YJhat  have  been  the  effects  of  rising  costs  on  students? 

Despite  rising  tuition  charges,  college-going  rates 
have  continued  to  rise,  and  there  is  no  evidence 

Distributfon  of  enrollment  in  higher  education, 
by  type  and  control  of  institution:  1993 
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Other  public 
4-year 


Public  2- 
year 
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Enrollment. 


that  Students  are  switching  to  lower  cost  2~year 
colleges.  In  1980, 30  percent  of  that  year's  high 
school  graduates  were  enrolled  in  4-year  colleges 
in  October  compared  to  38-40  percent  in  the  early 
1990s.  Between  1980  and  1993,  the  percentage 
who  enrolled  in  2-year  colleges  did  not  change 
appreciably:  it  rose  only  from  19  percent  in  1980 
to  20  percent  in  1990  and  to  22  percent  in  1993. 
Even  among  low  income  families  who  may  be 
more  affected  by  rising  college  tuition,  college- 
going  rates  increased  significantly  from  33 
percent  in  1980  (at  both  4-year  and  2-year 
colleges)  to  47  percent  in  1990  and  50  percent  in 
1993  {Indicator  9). 

Perhaps  a  reason  for  the  continuing  increase  in 
college  enrollment  rates  in  the  face  of  rising 
tuition  is  the  relative  advantage  that  college 
graduates  have  over  high  school  graduates  in  the 
labor  market.  For  example,  in  1994  among  25-  to 
29-year-old  males,  college  graduates  were  much 
less  likely  to  be  unemployed  than  high  school 
graduates  (3  versus  9  percent);  and  their  female 
counterparts  followed  a  similar  pattern  (table  2^- 
1).  Among  25-  to  34-year-old  workers,  males  who 
had  graduated  from  college  earned  57  percent 
more  and  females  99  percent  more  than  their 
counterparts  who  had  graduated  from  high 
school  {Indicator  30). 

Furthermore,  while  tuition  charges  were  rising 
between  1980  and  1993,  the  earnings  premium  for 
graduating  college  was  also  rising,  and  may  have 
outweighed  any  negative  effect  of  rising  tuition 
on  enrollment  rates.  For  male  workers,  the 
premium  increased  from  19  to  57  percent;  for 
female  workers,  it  increased  from  52  to  99 
percent.  However,  these  increases  were  largely 
due  to  a  decrease  in  the  average  earnings  of  high 
school  graduates,  rather  than  an  increase  in  the 
average  earnings  of  college  graduates.  For 
example,  for  males  the  average  earnings  of 
college  graduates  w.^re  about  $33,000  in  both  1980 
and  1993;  however,  the  average  earnings  of  male 
high  school  graduates  fell  from  about  $28,000  to 
$21,000  over  the  same  period  (tables  30-1  and  30- 
3).  Thus,  young  people  today  may  need  to 
acquire  postsecondary  education  as  protection 
from  a  deteriorating  labor  market  for  workers 
who  have  only  a  high  school  education. 

Student  financial  aid,  particularly  from  federal 
sources,  is  designed  to  defray  some  of  the  cost  to 
students  of  attending  college,  particularly  for 
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those  from  low  income  families.  During  the 
1992-93  academic  year,  the  average  amount  of 
grant  aid  allocated  to  dependent  full-time 
students  attending  public  4'-year  colleges  was  29 
percent  of  the  average  tuition  charged  them 
{Indicator  8).  In  effect,  students  received,  on 
average,  a  29  percent  discount  on  tuition  charges. 
Because  the  amount  of  grant  aid  is  larger  for 
students  from  low  income  families,  this 
percentage  was  higher  for  students  from  such 
families  (80  percent)  than  for  students  from  high 
income  families  (10  percent).  For  those  attending 
private  4-'year  colleges  and  universities,  the 
patterns  were  similar;  however,  for  students  from 
low  income  families  attending  private  4-year 
institutions,  the  average  amount  of  grant  aid 
received  was  a  smaller  percentage  of  their 
average  tuition  charges  than  for  their 
counterparts  attending  public  4-year  institutions 
(64  versus  80  percent). 

Average  grant  aid  as  a  percentage  of  average 
tuition  charged  for  dependent  full-time 
undergraduates:  1992-93 


"Percent 

SOURCE:  National  Postsecondary  Studonl  Aid  Study:  1992-93. 

Private  higher  education  institutions  have 
substantially  increased  the  amounts  they  are 
spending  on  scholarships  and  fellowships.  This 
may  allow  these  institutions  to  help  those 
students  who  are  most  likely  to  need  a  reduction 
in  tuition  if  they  are  to  attend.  At  private 
universities,  expenditures  per  full-time- 
equivalent  (FTF.)  student  for  scholarships  and 
fellowships  increased  from  $1,800  in  1980  to 
$3,000  in  1990  and  to  $3,600  in  1992  (in  constant 
1994  dollars).  At  other  private  4- year  colleges,  the 
amounts  were  smaller,  but  the  gains  equally 
important— from  $1,100  in  1980  to  $2,000  and 


$2,400  in  1990  and  1992,  respectively.  The 
increases  at  public  institutions  were  not  as  great. 
At  public  universities,  scholarship  and  fellowship 
support  rose  from  $500  to  $900  between  1980  and 
1992,  and  at  other  public  4-year  colleges  from 
$400  to  $500  (table  55-1). 

Have  costs  to  higher  education  institutions  risen  as 
quickly  as  costs  to  students,  i.e.,  tuition? 

In  general,  expenditures  per  FTE  student 
increased  only  moderately  over  the  same  period. 
At  public  universities,  they  increased  about  16 
percent  in  constant  dollars  from  about  $15,000  to 
about  $17,000  between  1980  and  1992;  at  public  2- 
year  colleges,  they  rose  and  fell  during  the  1980s, 
but  were  at  a  similar  level  in  1992  to  that  in 
1980— $5,700  {Indicator  55),  They  rose  the  most 
(about  43  percent)  at  private  universities  where 
total  (education  and  general)  expenditures  per 
FTE  student  rose  from  about  $23,000  to  $32,000. 


Expenditures  in  higher  education,  by  type  and 
control  of  institution:  1992  


Percent 

Share  for 

Change  in 
share  since 

Total 

change 

instruc- 

per 

Type  and  control  of 

(1994 

since 

tion 

instructor 

institution 

dollars) 

1980 

(percent) 

1980 

Public  universities 

$17,246 

16 

36 

-3 

Private  universities 

32,242 

43 

38 

0 

Other  public  4-year 

11,654 

6 

43 

-2 

Other  private  4-year 

15.029 

34 

33 

-4 

Public  2-year 

5.686 

-1 

50 

0 

SOURCE:  Tables  55-1  and  55-2. 


Instruction  is  the  largest  category  of  expenditure 
for  higher  education  institutions,  but  only  at  2- 
year  colleges  does  it  reach  half  of  all 
expenditures.  At  4-year  institutions,  the  share  of 
expenditure  for  instruction  varied  from  33 
percent  at  private  colleges  to  43  percent  at  pu'.^lic 
colleges  in  1992.  Other  large  categories  include 
administration,  research,  and 
operation /maintenance  of  plant  (table  55-1). 
Expenditures  for  instruction  per  FTE  student  rose 
more  slowly  than  total  (education  and  general) 
expenditures  at  most  types  of  institutions.  For 
example,  instruction's  share  of  the  total  fell  by  2 
percentage  points  at  public  colleges  and  by  4 
percentage  points  at  private  colleges.  The 
exception  was  private  universities  where 
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instruction  was  a  similar  share  of  total 
expenditures  in  both  1980  and  1992  (table  55-2). 

Wfiat  factors  are  behind  the  rising  expenditures  per 
student  in  many  sectors  of  higher  education? 

One  possibility  would  be  that  enrollment  fell  as 
the  large  baby  boom  cohorts  finished  college, 
while  employment  of  faculty  and  other  staff 
remained  stable.  This  pattern  is  not  app-::  .^ent  in 
most  sectors  of  higher  education.  The  size  of 
high  school  graduating  classes  did  fall  from  3.2 
million  in  1977  to  2.5  million  in  the  early  1990s. 
However,  while  the  graduating  classes  were 
getting  smaller,  enrollments  at  higher  education 
institutions  only  leveled  off  during  the  first  half 
of  the  1980s  and  then  continued  increasing  (table 
36-1).  Universities  were  the  exception  where 
enrollment  grew  very  little  between  1980  and 
1992."  Finally,  the  number  of  staff  employed  in 
higher  education  increased  over  this  period.  The 
result  of  the  two  trends  was  that  the  number  of 
FTE  staff  per  100  FTE  students  increased  from 
18.1  to  20.3  between  1983  and  1987  and  was  stable 
before  (1977  to  1983)  and  after  (1987  to  1989)." 

Before  considering  another  possibility,  consider 
the  distribution  of  types  of  staff  employed  in 
higher  education  and  the  effect  they  may  have  on 
the  quality  of  education.  In  1991,  there  were 
approximately  six  FTE  faculty,  both  instructional 
and  research,  six  other  professional  staff,  and 
eight  other  non-professional  staff  for  every  100 
FTE  students  in  higher  education."  In  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  there  were  six 
classroom  teachers  and  another  five  staff  for 
every  100  students.^^  Despite  the  similar  number 
of  faculty  per  100  FTE  students  in  higher 
education  and  elementary /secondary  schools, 
many  of  the  classes  at  colleges  and  universities 
are  quite  large.  For  example,  33  percent  of  the 
classes  at  research  universities  have  50  or  more 
students.  At  liberal  arts  institutions,  however, 
only  5  percent  of  such  classes  are  this  large  (table 
504).  Between  1988  and  1993,  there  was  little 
change  in  the  percentage  of  classes  with  more 
than  50  students. 

Another  possible  factor  that  may  be  contributing 
to  rising  expenditures  in  some  sectors  of  higher 
education  could  be  rising  prices  of  resources 
utilized  by  institutions  of  higher  education.  If 
resource  prices  rose  faster  than  inflation  and 
institutions  did  not  change  the  quantity  of 


resources  employed  per  FTE  staff,  then 
expenditures  per  FTE  student  would  rise.  For 
example,  if  average  faculty  salaries  rose  faster 
than  inflation  but  institutions  maintained  a  stable 
number  of  faculty  per  iUO  students,  then 
expenditures  per  FTE  student  would  rise — 
barring  a  reduction  in  the  price  or  utilization  of 
some  other  resource  such  as  equipment, 
buildings,  or  staff  benefits.  It  is  worthwhile  to 
focus  some  attention  on  faculty  salaries,  because 
it  is  likely  that  most  expenditures  at  higher 
education  institutions  are  for  staff,  as  opposed  to 
building  and  equipment,  and  one  in  three  staff 
are  faculty .^^ 

Although  average  faculty  salaries  fell  in  constant 
dollar  terms  during  the  high  inflation  period  of 
the  1970s,  the  trend  reversed  and  average  faculty 
salaries  rose  significantly  during  the  1980s,  For 
example,  the  average  salary  of  full  professors  at 
public  institutions  fell  from  $64,000  in  1972  to 
$49,000  in  1981  (in  constant  1993  dollars).  It  then 
rose  during  the  1980s  and  was  $58,000  in  1992.'^ 
At  private  institutions  the  patterns  were  similar. 
However,  as  was  noted  above,  expenditures  for 
instruction,  which  include  expenditures  for  all 
faculty  time  except  the  part  paid  for  by  research 
grants  and  contracts,  rose  more  slowly  than  total 
expenditures.  This  suggests  that  increased 
utilization  or  prices  of  other  resources,  including 
non-faculty  staff,  had  a  larger  effect  on 
expenditures  than  increased  faculty  salaries. 

Finally,  a  possible  reason  for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
higher  education  over  the  long  term  is  a  lack  of 
increase  in  productivity  in  higher  education. 
Whereas,  many  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
particularly  manufacturing  and  agriculture,  have 
used  technology  and  innovation  to  either  increase 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  goods  provided  with  no 
corresponding  increases  in  resources  used,  higher 
education  is  srill  provided  in  largely  the  same 
way  it  was  when  the  nation  was  bom.  When 
productivity  growth  in  a  particular  sector  of  the 
economy  lags  that  in  the  rest  of  the  economy,  the 
cost  of  providing  that  good  or  service  will 
increase.^*^ 

Has  tuition  as  a  source  of  revenue  increased  in 
importance? 

In  general,  the  trends  in  revenue  per  FTE  student 
followed  patterns  similar  to  those  for 
expenditures  in  each  sector  of  higher  education. 
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With  the  exception  of  public  2-year  colleges, 
revenue  per  FTE  student  (in  constant  dollars) 
increased  at  all  types  of  higher  education 
institutions  between  1980  and  1992.  At  private 
institutions,  the  increase  was  particularly 
dramatic.  At  private  universities,  revenue  per 
FTE  student  increased  from  $22,900  to  $30,500, 
and  at  private  4-year  colleges,  it  increased  from 
$11,000  to  $14,200  over  this  period.  However, 
while  revenue  per  FTE  student  increased, 
government  appropriations  fell  (m  constant 
dollars  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  revenue)  at  all 
types  of  institutions.  For  public  institutions, 
which  rely  heavily  on  government 
appropriations,  the  fall  was  particularly  large 
between  1990  and  1992;  even  with  significant 
increases  in  tuition  revenue  per  FTE  student,  total 
revenue  fell  or  remained  steady  over  this  period 
{Indicator  56), 

The  result  of  increasing  tuition  charges  and 
declining  government  appropriations  is  that 
between  1980  and  1992  the  share  of  revenue  from 
tuition  and  fees  increased  at  all  types  of 
institutions.  Although  public  institutions  rely 
less  on  tuition  than  do  private  institutions,  the 
share  of  their  revenue  from  tuition  and  fees 
increased  6  to  7  percentage  points  for  all  types  of 
public  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
institutions  rely  much  more  heavily  on 
government  appropriations,  and  the  share  of  their 
revenue  from  these  sources  fell  8  to  12  percentage 
points  in  all  sectors.  At  private  institutions, 
which  rely  heavily  on  tuition  revenue,  the  share 
of  revenue  from  ttiis  source  increased  5  to  8 
percentage  points  (table  56-2). 

Is  higher  education  still  a  good  value? 

Despite  the  large  increase  in  average  tuition 
charges,  these  charges  remain  well  below  total 
education  and  general  expenditures  per  FTE 
student.  At  public  institutions,  average  tuition 
charges  are  lower  than  expenditures  for 
instruction  per  FTE  student,  i.e.,  excluding 
expenditures  for  administration, 
operation/ maintenance  of  plant,  libraries,  and 
student  services.  At  private  universities,  average 
tuition  charges  are  similar  to  instructional 
expenditures  per  FTE  student  ($13,800  versus 
$12,300);  however,  at  other  private  4-year 
institutions,  average  tuition  charges  are  higher 
than  instructional  expenditures  per  FTE  student 
($10,200  versus  $5,000),  but  less  than  total 


expendihires  per  FTE  student  ($11,700).  In  most 
sectors  of  higher  education,  students  are  charged 
less  on  average  than  institutions  spend  for 
iristruction,  and  some  research  suggests  that 
students  prefer  to  attend  high  spending 
institutions,  particularly  those  where  the 
difference  between  expenditures  and  tuition  is 
the  greatest.^" 

The  cost  of  college  to  students  includes  more  than 
the  expenditures  for  tuition;  it  also  includes 
foregone  earrungs.  It  is  difficult  for  a  person  with 
a  good  job  or  the  prospect  of  getting  one  to  give 
up  that  income  source  to  enroll  in  higher 
education.  The  earnings  and  experience  given  up 
to  continue  education  are  significant,  possibly 
greater  than  the  tuition  that  must  be  paid.^^  Even 
if  the  earnings  of  high  school  graduates  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  23  are  relatively  low,  they  are 
nevertheless  high  when  compared  to  average 
tuition  charges,  particularly  those  at  public 
institutions.  Thus,  falling  labor  market 
opportimities  for  high  school  graduates  may  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  enrolling  in  higher  education 
as  much  as  rising  tuition  has  increased  it. 

On  the  benefit  side,  large  economic  benefits 
appear  to  accrue  to  those  who  participate  in 
higher  education.  Unemployment  rates  are 
lower,  earnings  are  higher,  working  conditions 
are  better,  and  fringe  benefits  are  more  generous 
for  college  graduates  than  for  high  school 
graduates.  In  addition,  at  least  one  of  these 
benefits,  the  earnings  benefit,  not  ordy  has  been 
increasing  in  recent  years  but  also  appears  to 
grow  larger  with  age. 

In  short,  higher  education  still  appears  to  be  a 
good  investment  for  students. 

Conclusion 

The  Condition  of  Education  presents  data  and 
analyses  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues  in  education. 
The  preceding  discussion  has  highlighted  only  a 
few  of  the  issues  presented  in  the  60  indicators  in 
this  volume.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  read  the 
overviews  to  each  section  for  discussion  of  other 
issues,  to  peruse  the  indicators  of  interest,  and  to 
use  the  tables  for  additional  details. 
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Access,  Participation,  and  Progress 


Participation 

School  enrollment  rates  among  children  6  to  14 
years  old  are  essentially  100  percent,  while 
enrollment  rates  among  children  3  to  5  years  old 
and  young  people  16  to  23  years  old  have 
increased  substantially  since  1970.  In  1993,  the 
percentage  of  3-  and  4-year-olds  enrolled  in 
school  was  27  and  54  percent,  respectively,  up 
from  13  and  29  percent  in  1970.  The  percentage 
of  5-year-olds  enrolled  was  92  percent,  up  from 
81  percent  in  1970  {Indicator  I).  Virtually  all 
children  now  attend  kindergarten  before  starting 
first  grade. 

When  one  Includes  all  center-based  programs 
such  as  Head  Start,  nursery  school,  and  day  care, 
participation  rates  in  early  childhood  programs 
are  higher.  Seventy-two  percent  of  children  who 
were  in  first  grade  in  1993  had  attended  some 
form  of  center-based  program  before 
kindergarten.  While  blacks  and  whites  had 
similar  participation  rates  (73  and  76  percent, 
respectively),  Hispanics  had  much  lower  rates  of 
participation  (57  percent).  Of  those  attending 
center-based  programs,  students  from  families 
with  incomes  over  $50,000  were  more  likely  than 
students  whose  family  income  was  $50,000  or 
under  to  attend  these  programs  for  2  years  or 
more  {Indicator  3). 

Enrollment  rates  (in  schools  and  colleges)  among 
16-  to  24-year-olds  have  also  increased  over  the 
pasi  two  decades.  For  example,  the  enrollment 
rate  of  22-year-olds  was  31  percent  in  1993,  up 
from  20  percent  in  1970  {Indicator  1).  These 
increases  may  indicate  that  a  higher  proportion  of 
high  school  graduates  are  going  on  to  college 
before  the  age  of  25,  or  that  students  are 
remaining  in  college  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
While  the  number  of  25-  to  34-year-old  students  in 
colleges  and  universities  increased  between  1970 
and  1993,^*"  enrollment  rates  in  general  did  not 
increase  among  this  age  group  (table  1-1).  The 
rise  in  the  number  of  older  students  enrolled 
(those,  aged  25  to  34)  is  due  to  an  increasing 
number  of  older  people  in  the  population  (the 
aging  of  those  born  during  the  post- World  War  II 
baby  bopm),  not  to  an  increasing  percentage  of  the 
older  population  enrolling  in  college. 

Participation  in  education  among  older  adults  is 
extensive.  Among  25-  to  34-year-olds  in  October 
1993,  the  enrollment  rate  in  2-  and  4-ycar  colleges 


and  universities  varied  from  15  percent  for  25- 
year-olds  to  5  percent  for  34-year-olds  {Indicator 
1).  Furthermore,  one  out  of  three  full-time 
workers  and  one  out  of  six  part-time  workers 
participated  in  training  to  improve  their  current 
job  skills  in  1991  {Indicator  12). 

The  enrollment  trends  outlined  above  varied 
across  racial /ethnic  groups.  While  preschool 
enrollment  rates  among  3-  and  4-year-olds 
increased  between  1971  and  1993  for  all  racial/ 
ethnic  groups,  the  increase  was  larger  for  whites 
than  for  blacks  and  Hispanics.  Throughout  the 
1980s,  the  percentage  of  white  3-  and  4-year-olds 
enrolled  in  preschool  increased,  while  the  rates 
for  blacks  and  Hispanics  were  generally  stable 
(table  2-1).  On  the  other  hand,  more  black  and 
Hispanic  3-  and  4-year-olds  were  enrolled  in 
kindergarten  than  whites  of  the  same  age.  And, 
among  5-year-olds,  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
percentage  of  whites  and  blacks  enrolled  in 
kindergarten  (table  2-2). 

Access 

Access  to  preschool  may  be  affected  by  family 
income  because  nursery  schools  are  primarily 
private — accounting  for  62  percent  of  preschool 
enrollment  in  1992  {Indicator  37,  Condition  of 
Education  7994)— and  charge  tuition.  In  1993,  52 
percent  of  3-  and  4-year-olds  from  high  income 
families  were  enrolled  in  preschool  compared  to 
24  percent  of  those  from  low  income  families 
{Indicator  2).  This  difference  was  larger  than  it 
was  in  the  early  1970s.  However,  in  1993,  over  60 
percent  of  first  graders  whose  family  income  was 
under  $20,000  had  attended  some  form  of  center- 
based  program  before  kindergarten  {Indicator  3). 

Increased  access  to  early  childhood  programs 
should  contribute  to  children  being  better 
prepared  when  entering  kindergarten.  Of  the 
population  of  4-year-olds  not  yet  enrolled  in 
kindergarten  in  1993,  parents  reported  that  a 
majority  were  able  to  identify  all  colors,  recognize 
most  letters,  count  to  at  least  20,  write  their  first 
name,  and  hold  a  pencil  properly.  Moreover,  less 
than  one-third  of  the  parents  reported  that  their  4- 
year-old  had  temper  tantrums  often,  a  short 
attention  span,  or  fidgeted  a  lot.  Four-year-olds 
from  high  income  families,  who  were  more  likely  to 
attend  an  early  childhood  program,  displayed  more 
skills  than  students  from  low  income  families. 
According  to  reports  from  parents  in  1993, 4-year- 
old  children  from  high  income  families  ($50,000  or 
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more)  were  more  likely  than  those  from  low  income 
families  (less  than  $20,000)  to  be  able  to  recognize  all 
letters  and  to  coimt  to  50.  In  addition,  children  from 
low  income  families  were  more  likely  to  fidget  and 
to  have  short  attention  spans  than  children  from 
high  income  families  {Indicator  4). 

As  society  enters  the  information  age,  computer 
literacy  has  become  more  and  more  important.  In 
1993,  almost  70  percent  of  students  in  grades  1 
through  12  used  a  computer  either  at  home  or  in 
school.  The  percentage  of  students  who  use 
computers  has  doubled  since  1984,  at  which  time  it 
was  35  percent.  Although  as  a  whole  a  greater 
proportion  of  students  use  computers  today,  some 
groups  of  students  do  so  less  than  others.  In  1993, 
about  one-half  of  students  from  high  income 
families  used  a  computer  at  home,  compared  to 
about  5  percent  of  students  trom  low  income 
families  {Indicator  5).  In  addition,  white  students 
were  more  likely  than  black  or  Hispanic  students  to 
use  a  computer  both  at  home  and  at  school. 

Access  to  postsecondary  education  is  influenced 
by  the  cost  of  college  to  students  and  their 
families.  Since  1980,  the  cost  of  college 
attendance  has  increased  much  faster  than  family 
income.  Tuition  and  room  and  board  at  public 
and  private  institutions  increased  42  and  68 
percent,  respectively,  between  1980  and  1992. 
During  this  same  period,  median  family  income 
decreased  by  5  percent  {Indicator  7).  Student 
financial  aid  helps  reduce  the  cost  of  attending 
college.  Among  dependent,  full-time 
undergraduates  attending  public  4-year 
institutions,  the  average  grant  aid  received  was  29 
percent  of  the  average  tuition  and  fees  charged 
during  the  1992-93  academic  year.  This  ratio 
varied  from  80  percent  for  students  from  low 
income  families  to  10  percent  for  those  from  high 
income  famihes  {Indicator  S). 

Despite  the  increasing  cost  of  college  attendance, 
the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  who 
enrolled  in  college  following  graduation 
increased  from  49  percent  in  1980  to  62  percent  in 
1993  {Indicator  9).  However,  high  school 
graduates  from  low  income  families  were  less 
likely  than  graduates  from  high  income  families 
to  enroll  in  college  (50  versus  79  percent  in  1993). 

Persistence 

Overall,  the  persistence  rate  in  high  school  was  96 
percent  in  1993;  that  is,  96  percent  of  students  in 
grades  10  to  12  in  the  fall  of  1992  were  enrolled 


again  in  the  fall  of  1993  (or  had  graduated  during 
the  year).  The  other  4  percent  dropped  out  of 
school  during  the  year  or  failed  to  return  in  the 
fall.  Persistence  in  high  school  is  strongly 
associated  with  family  income.  For  students  from 
high  income  families,  the  persistence  rate  was  99 
percent,  while  the  rate  for  students  from  low 
income  families  was  88  percent.  A  hopeful  sign  is 
that  the  persistence  rate  has  gradually  increased 
over  the  past  two  decades  for  students  from  low 
income  families — from  below  83  percent  in  1973 
to  91  percent  in  1990,  although  there  has  been  a 
slight  drop  since  then,  down  to  88  percent  in 
1993.  Persistence  rates  have  improved  across  all 
racial/ethnic  groups  between  1972  and  1993.  The 
persistence  rates  for  white,  black,  and  Hispanic 
students  increased  by  1.4, 3.7,  and  4.5  percentage 
points,  respectively  {Indicator  6). 

Although,  as  noted  previously,  more  students  are 
going  on  to  college  after  high  school,  the  data 
show  that  it  is  very  common  for  college  students 
to  enroll,  leave,  possibly  return,  and  not  finish 
within  the  expected  period  of  time.  (Indicator  10, 
Condition  of  Education  1994),  For  example,  in  1990 
only  one-quarter  of  first-year  community  college 
students  were  enrolled  in  some  form  of  higher 
education  the  next  year.  And,  about  one-fifth  of 
second-year  community  college  students 
transferred  to  4-year  colleges  or  universities 
{Indicator  10). 

For  the  students  who  reach  graduate  school, 
earning  a  doctorate  is  taking  longer.  The  number  of 
years  in  graduate  school  that  it  took  students  to 
complete  their  doctoral  degrees  increased  by  1.7 
years,  on  average,  between  1970  and  1993.  Among 
new  doctorate  recipients  in  1993,  registered  time-to- 
degree  was  about  8  years  for  students  majoring  in 
education,  the  humanities,  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences,  and  other  technical/professional  areas. 
Students  who  eamed  a  Ph.D.  in  the  natural  or 
computer  sciences  or  in  engineering  took  about  6 
years  to  finish  their  doctorate  (table  11-1). 

NOTE: 

*U.S,  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Stotlstics,  1994. 
table  171. 
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School  enrollment  rotes,  by  age 

♦  Since  1970,  practically  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  have  been  enrolled  in  school. 

♦  Enrollment  rates  for  3-  to  5-year-olds 
were  substantially  higher  in  1993  than  in 
1970.  However,  most  of  the  increase  had 
occurred  by  1980. 


Learning  occurs  throughout  a  person's  life,  even 
though  participation  In  formal  education  Is 
generally  only  mandatory  for  those  between  6  and 
16,  Enrollment  rates  of  younger  and  older  persons 
are  an  Indication  of  the  Importance  of  formal 
education  In  the  United  States, 


♦    Enrollment  rates  among  16-  to  25-year- 
olds  were  higher  in  1993  than  in  1970. 
For  17-  to  20-year-olds,  rates  decreased 
between  1970  and  1974  before  beginning  to  increase.  For  21-  and  22-year-olds,  most  of  the 
increase  occurred  after  1982,  and  for  23-  and  24-year-olds  most  of  the  increase  occurred  after 
1984.  Enrollment  rates  among  those  over  age  25  generally  did  not  increase  over  the  period  (see 
supplemental  table  1-1). 

Percentage  of  the  population  enrolled  in  school,  by  age:  Selected  Octobers  1970-93 

Age 


October 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1970 

13.2 

28.7 

80.6 

98.9 

99.7 

99.8 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

99.7 

99.0 

98.1 

94.1 

87.2 

57.8 

1980 

27.6 

47.2 

93.2 

99.4 

99.5 

99.5 

99.7 

99.6 

99.7 

99.8 

99.7 

98.7 

98.5 

93.9 

85.2 

54.6 

1992 

27.7 

62.1 

92.4 

98.6 

99.3 

99.3 

99.5 

99.3 

99.3 

99.5 

99.4 

99.4 

98.9 

96.3 

91.9 

68.1 

1993 

27.1 

53.9 

91.8 

99.0 

99.4 

99.5 

99.5 

99.4 

99.7 

99.8 

99.4 

99.4 

98.3 

96.3 

91.6 

68.9 

Age 

October 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

1970 

45.8 

39.1 

30.7 

20.2 

16.3 

14.7 

12.6 

10.8 

9.6 

7.7 

7.6 

6.4 

7.0 

5.4 

5.2 

5.4 

1980 

43.0 

33.9 

30.6 

22.3 

16.7 

13.5 

12.0 

11.2 

10.0 

8.8 

7.9 

8.0 

8.2 

6.5 

6.8 

6.3 

1992 

54.6 

46.6 

41.5 

29.0 

21.9 

17.6 

13.3 

10.2 

10.6 

7.9 

74 

7.0 

7.4 

5.6 

4.7 

5.7 

1993 

54.4 

45.1 

40.6 

30.7 

22.0 

18.5 

15.1 

10.8 

8.6 

8.9 

6  . 

7.1 

6.4 

5.2 

5.4 

5.4 

Percentage  of  the  population  enrolled  in  school  for  selected  ages:  Selected  Octobers  1970-93 


Age 


October 

3 

4 

5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

1970 

13.2 

28.7 

80.6 

94.1 

87.2 

57.8 

45.8 

39.1 

30.7 

20.2 

16.3 

14.7 

1972 

15.8 

34.0 

85.7 

93.8 

85.6 

57.5 

42.7 

37.8 

31.2 

20.5 

16.9 

15.2 

1974 

20.0 

38.3 

89.9 

93.7 

82.9 

53.2 

39.4 

33.4 

31.6 

20.1 

15.9 

13.8 

1976 

20.8 

42.7 

92.3 

93.3 

86.2 

53.0 

44.8 

37.1 

30.9 

22.3 

16.7 

16.1 

1980 

27.6 

47.2 

93.2 

93.9 

85.2 

54.6 

43.0 

33.9 

30.6 

22.3 

16.7 

13.5 

1984 

28.5 

46.5 

91.4 

95.3 

88.5 

58.6 

43.1 

37.7 

31.4 

22.5 

17.2 

13.8 

1988 

27.6 

49.2 

92.6 

94.6 

88.8 

62.8 

47.8 

42.1 

36.0 

25.4 

17.1 

13.2 

1990 

C) 

(') 

93.2 

95.6 

89.5 

64.4 

50.6 

42.9 

36.4 

28.1 

19.2 

16.2 

1991 

28.2 

53.0 

91.4 

96.5 

90.0 

65.5 

54.0 

43.6 

40.5 

28.2 

20.9 

17.0 

1992 

27.7 

52.1 

92.4 

96.3 

91.9 

68.1 

54.6 

46.6 

41.5 

29.0 

21.9 

17.6 

1993 

27.1 

53.9 

91.8 

96.3 

91.6 

68.9 

54.4 

45.1 

40.6 

30.7 

22.0 

18.5 

•  Comparable  data  not  available  due  to  o  change  in  survey  procedures. 

NOTE:  School  includes  kindergartens  and  nursery  schools  but  excludes  day  care  centers,  end  includes  2-  and  4-y0ar  colleges  and 
ur^iversitles  but  excludes  schools  vjWh  programs  of  strictly  less  than  2  years. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Departmer^t  of  Commerce,  Bureau  or  the  Cer^sus,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Indicator  7 


Percentage  of  the  population  enrolled  in  school,  by  age:  Selected  Octobers  1970-93 


By  selected  years 

Percent 


NOTE:  For  1990.  comparable  dota  were  not  available  for  children  ages  3  and  4  due  to  a  change  in  survey  procedures. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Enrollment  rates  in  preprlnnary  education 

♦  In  1993, 34  percent  of  all  3-  to  4-year-olds  were  enrolled  in  preschool. 

♦  In  1973,  the  enrollment  rate  in  preschool 
for  3-  to  4-year-olds  from  low  income 
families  was  about  20  percentage  points 
lower  than  the  rate  for  those  from  high 
income  families.  By  1933,  enrollment 
rates  for  3-  to  4-year-olds  from  both 
income  groups  had  increased,  and  the  gap 
had  widened  to  28  points. 

♦  During  the  1970s,  white  and  black 
preschool  enrollment  rates  were  similar. 
However,  due  to  increases  in  white 
enrollment  between  1978  and  the  late  1980s,  white  enrollment  rates  were  8  percentage  points 
higher  than  ihose  of  blacks  and  21  percentage  points  higher  than  those  of  Hispanics  in  1993  (see 
supplemental  table  2-1). 

♦  At  ages  3-4,  whites  were  more  likely  than  blacks  to  be  enrolled  in  preschool,  while  blacks  were 
more  likely  than  whites  to  be  enrolled  in  kindergarten.  As  a  result,  in  1993,  a  similar  percentage 
of  blacks  and  whites  (40  and  43  percent,  respectively)  were  enrolled  in  some  type  of  school 
program  at  ages  3-4  (see  supplemental  table  2-1). 

Percentage  of  3-  to  4-year-olds  enrolled  in  preschool  and  kindergarten,  by  family  income: 
October  1970-93 


Within  most  population  groups,  an  increasing 
percentage  of  children  receive  preschool 
instruction.  This  instruction  contributes  to  the 
preparation  of  children  to  participate  In 
elementary  school.  Many  policymakers  and 
educators  believe  that  it  is  important  to  help 
children  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  start 
elementary  school  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
children  by  involving  them  and  their  parents  in 
preschool  programs. 


Enrolled  in  preschool    Enrolled  In  kindergarten 


October 

Family  income 

Family  Income 

Total 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Total 

Low 

Middle 

High 

1970 

14.1 

9.1 

11.5 

26.5 

6.4 

5.6 

6.7 

6.0 

1971 

14.2 

10.6 

11.6 

26.7 

6.9 

7.4 

6.4 

8.6 

1972 

17.9 

15.6 

14.4 

32.7 

6.5 

5.4 

6.4 

7.6 

1973 

17.7 

15.0 

13.7 

34.7 

6.4 

8.4 

5.9 

7.2 

1974 

() 

() 

() 

(') 

(') 

(*) 

0 

(') 

1975 

24.4 

20.2 

21.4 

37.7 

7.1 

6.5 

6.8 

8.4 

1976 

22.9 

15.1 

19.5 

42.4 

8.4 

10.8 

7.7 

8.6 

1977 

24.9 

18.2 

22.0 

40.7 

7.1 

7.2 

6.4 

9.3 

1978 

28.4 

21.9 

24.9 

47.1 

5.9 

6.8 

5.3 

7.3 

1979 

28.7 

22.1 

24.6 

48.7 

6.4 

8.0 

5.9 

7.0 

1980 

30.4 

22.6 

26.9 

50.0 

6.3 

7.4 

5.8 

7.2 

1981 

30.0 

20.7 

27.5 

46.8 

6.0 

4.9 

5.6 

8.2 

1982 

30.8 

21.7 

27.6 

50.6 

5.6 

6.0 

5.2 

6.8 

1983 

30.9 

21.1 

27.7 

51.5 

6.6 

6.2 

6.0 

9.2 

1984 

•jO.4 

16.1 

28.1 

54.0 

5.8 

6.8 

5.6 

6.5 

1985 

32.1 

18.4 

30.1 

53.1 

6.8 

9.9 

6.3 

5.5 

1986 

33.1 

19.9 

30.1 

55.8 

5.8 

6.6 

5.6 

5.7 

1987 

31.8 

17.9 

29.7 

51.4 

6.4 

9.5 

5.4 

6.4 

1988 

32.5 

20.5 

28.6 

53.7 

5.7 

5.0 

6.1 

5.2 

1989 

34.6 

23.8 

31.4 

52.4 

4.4 

4.7 

4.2 

4.6 

1990 

C) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1991 

34.1 

22.4 

31.5 

53.2 

6.4 

7.3 

5.7 

76 

1992 

33.6 

23.9 

30.5 

50.0 

6.1 

6.9 

5.9 

6.5 

1993 

337 

24  2 

30.1 

52.3 

6.7 

8.7 

6.0 

6.5 

Not  Gvoiiable. 

■  Comparable  data  not  available  due  to  a  change  in  survey  procedures. 

NOTE:  Low  income  is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  oil  family  incomes;  high  income  is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  and 
middle  Income  is  the  60  percent  in-between.  See  note  to  supplemental  table  2-1  for  information  on  the  definition  of  preschool. 


SOURCE:  U  S.  Department  of  C(>nunerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Indicator  2 


Percentage  of  children  3  to  4  years  oid  enrolled  in  preschool 


By  family  income:  October  1970-93 

Percent 


1973  1976  1979  1982  1985  1988  1991  1993 

Year 


NOTE:  Low  income  is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  high  income  is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes,  onei 
middle  income  is  the  60  percent  in-between.  For  1990,  comparable  data  were  not  available  due  to  a  change  in  survey 
procedures. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Participation  in  center-based  early  childhood  programs  before  kindergarten 

♦  while  72  percent  of  all  first-graders  had  previously  attended  center-based  early  childhood 
programs,  a  smaller  proportion  of  Hispanic  first-graders  (57  percent)  had  participated  in  these 
programs  than  their  white  (73  percent)  or  black  (76  percent)  counterparts. 

♦  Of  those  first-graders  who  had  ever 
attended  a  center-based  program,  blacks 
were  more  likely  than  Hispanics  to  have 
attended  when  they  were  less  than  3 
years  old.  In  addition,  blacks  were  more 
likely  (85  percent)  than  Hispanics  (73 
percent)  to  have  attended  center-based 
programs  for  at  least  1  year. 


For  many  young  children  enrollment  in 
kindergarten  is  no  longer  their  first  experience  with 
group  educational  programs.  Moreover,  many 
early  education  experts  believe  that  children  are 
better  prepared  for  first  grade  if  they  have 
participated  in  some  high  quality  group  care  or 
nursery  school.  Center-based  programs,  which 
include  Head  Start,  nursery  schooi  preschool, 
prekindergarten.  and  day  care,  act  as  a  bridge 
between  the  home  environment  and  the 
classroom. 


♦  Students  from  higher  income  brackets 
were  more  likely  to  participate  in  center- 
based  early  childhood  programs  than 
students  of  more  moderate  income 

brackets.  Of  those  first-graders  who  had  ever  attended  a  center-based  program,  students  from 
families  with  incomes  over  $50,000  were  more  likely  than  students  whose  family  income  was 
$50,000  or  less  to  have  attended  these  programs  for  2  years  or  more. 

♦  First-graders  in  single-parent  homes  who  had  attended  center-based  programs  were  more  likely 
to  enter  a  center-based  program  at  age  2  or  younger  than  were  first-graders  living  with  two 
biological  or  adoptive  parents;  however,  there  were  basically  no  differences  in  overall 
participation  rates  in  center-based  care  across  family  structure  (see  supplemental  table  3-3). 

Percentage  of  first-graders  who  participated  in  center-based  early  childhood  programs  before 
kindergarten,  the  length  of  time  they  attended  kindergarten,  and  selected  characteristics  of 
those  who  attended  center-based  programs,  by  race/ethnicity  and  family  income:  1993 


Family  income 


Race/ethnicity 


Selected  characteristics 


Total    White      Black  Hispanic 


$10,000  $10,001-  $20,001-  $35,001-  $50,001 
or  less     20,000     35,000     50.000   or  more 


Percentage  of  first-graders  who 

ever  attended  a  center-based  program      71 .5 

72.6 

76.2 

56.6 

61.3 

62.5 

68.5 

77.4 

87.2 

Ape  a1  which  first-graders  started  a  center-based 

program  (for  those  who  ever  attended) 

Less  than  3  years  old  26.4 

25.5 

33.5 

19.5 

24.3 

23.5 

24.5 

25.0 

32.7 

3  years  old  34.0 

35.1 

30.8 

32.8 

29.8 

25.1 

32.0 

36.2 

42.6 

4  years  old  33.2 

33.1 

29.0 

40.1 

37.9 

43.7 

34.9 

33.1 

22.1 

5  years  old  6.3 

6.4 

6.7 

7.7 

8.0 

7.8 

8.6 

5.8 

2.6 

Length  of  time  first-graders  enrolled  in  a  center-based 

program  (for  those  who  ever  attended) 

Less  than  1  year  21.6 

22.4 

15.2 

27.2 

19.0 

33.3 

24.1 

19.9 

14.9 

One  year,  less  than  2  years  28.4 

25.9 

35.1 

32.6 

38.2 

32.9 

30.9 

28.3 

16.9 

Two  years  or  more  50.0 

51.7 

49.7 

40.2 

42.8 

33.8 

45.0 

51.8 

68.2 

Length  of  time  first-graders  attended  kindergarten* 

One  year  93.8 

93.9 

91.8 

958 

90.7 

93.2 

95.4 

94.2 

95.2 

Two  years  or  more  6.2 

6.1 

8.2 

4.2 

9.3 

6.8 

4.6 

5.8 

4.8 

*  Only  includes  those  students  who  attended  kindergarten.  Les:  than  1  percent  of  the  surveyed  population  did  not  attend 
kindergarten.  Estimates  based  on  parent  reports. 

SOURCE:  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Notional  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES). 
1993. 
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Indicator  3 


Percentage  of  first-graders  who  participated  ii>  center-based  programs  before 
kindergw^rten  and  length  of  time  enrolled,  by  race/ethnicity,  family  income, 

and  family  structure:  1993 


By  race/ethnicity 

Percent 


Ever  attended  progi^m     Less  than  1  year      One  year,  less  than  2     Two  years  or  more 
Length  of  time  enrolled,  if  ever  enrolled 


U White       Black  |  [Hispanic 
By  family  income 

Percent 


Ever  attended  program     Less  than  1  year      One  year,  less  than  2     Two  years  or  more 
Length  of  time  enrolled,  if  ever  enrolled 


■ $10,000  ■|$10,001-EH$20,001-|    |$35,001-|  lOver 
or  less  H  20,000  WM  35,000  I  I  50.000  i — I  $50,000 


By  family  structure 

Percent 


Ever  attended  program     Less  than  1  year      One  year,  less  than  2    Two  years  or  more 
Length  of  time  enrolled,  if  ever  enrolled 


■Two  biological  ^HOne  biological  P^One  fcHOlogical*  I  I  other  relatives 
parents*         ^1  parent*  L*Jand  one  step  parent  I  I 


•  Adoptive  parents  are  included  in  the  category  'biological  parents." 

SOURCE;  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  /tatistics.  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES). 
1993. 
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Skills  and  behaviors  of  4-year-oids  prior  to  entering  kindergarten 

♦   A  majority  of  parents  indicated  that  their  4-year-olds  were  able  to  identify  the  primary  colors  (84 
percent),  recognize  most  letters  (57 
percent),  count  to  at  least  20  (62  percent). 


Prior  to  entering  the  school  system,  children  receive 
training  at  home  and  possibly  at  preschool  or  day 
care  centers.  Children  therefore  arrive  at 
kindergarten  with  a  wide  variety  of  skills  and 
experiences,  which  must  be  integrated  into  the 
teaching  environment.  Examining  the  extent  to 
which  students  possess  certain  behavioral  and 
school-related  skills  provides  educators  with  a 
picture  of  the  skill  levels  of  the  students  who  will  be 
entering  their  classes. 


write  their  first  name  (70  percent),  and 
hold  a  pencil  properly  (94  percent)  (see 
supplemental  table  4-1). 

♦  In  1993,  a  greater  percentage  of  4-year- 
old  whites  were  able  to  identify  primary 
colors  and  write  their  first  name  than 
were  black  and  Hispanic  counterparts. 
However,  blacks  were  more  likely  than 
whites  to  have  mastered  the  small  motor 

development  skills  of  being  able  to  hold  a  pencil  properly  and  button  their  clothes  (see 
supplemental  table  4-1).  Blacks  and  whites  were  more  likely  than  Hispanics  to  recognize  all 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  count  up  to  50  or  more,  and  to  identify  primary  colors. 

♦  About  a  quarter  of  4-year-olds  often  have  tantrums,  fidget  a  lot,  and  have  short  attention  spans. 
Hispanic  4-year-olds  were  more  likely  than  white  and  black  4-year-olds  to  fidget  a  lot  and  to 
have  short  attention  spans.  In  addition,  children  who  lived  with  two  biological  or  adoptive 
parents  were  less  likely  to  have  tantrums,  fidget  a  lot,  and  have  short  attention  spans  than  those 
who  lived  with  single  parents. 

♦  Students  from  families  with  incomes  above  $35,000  were  more  likely  to  be  able  to  identify 
primary  colors  and  to  recognize  all  letters  of  the  alphabet  than  were  students  from  lower  income 
families  (see  supplemental  table  4-2). 

Skiiis  and  behaviors  of  4-yGar-olds  not  enrolled  in  kindergarten,  by  race/ethnicity  and  family 
structure:  1993 

Family  structure 


Race/ethnicity 


Skills  and  behaviors 


Total     White      Black  Hispanic 


One 

Two  One  biological 

biologicaf    biological'      and  one 
parents        parent  step  parent 


Other 
relatives 


Emerging  literacy  and  numeracy 

Percentage  of  children  who  can: 

Identity  all  colors' 

842 

91.0 

73.0 

61.4 

88.1 

75.6 

83.0 

71.1 

Recognize  all  letters  of  the  alphabet 

27.5 

31.2 

23.4 

11.9 

29.9 

23.2 

26.6 

7.4 

Count  up  to  50  or  more 

20.7 

22.1 

22.6 

10.7 

21.9 

18.5 

18.0 

16.0 

Write  first  name 

70.3 

73.7 

62.9 

58.8 

72.4 

66.6 

67.3 

65.9 

Social  and  emotional  skills  and  betiavlors 

Often  has  tantrums 

23.1 

20.0 

24.2 

37.1 

19.3 

30.9 

23.5 

47.8 

Afraid  to  speak  to  strangers 

42.6 

44.4 

30.0 

44.0 

43.3 

41.2 

43.1 

34.8 

Fidgets  a  lot 

28.8 

25.1 

30.9 

45.4 

25.5 

34.1 

39.2 

42.5 

Has  short  attention  span 

23.1 

19.8 

23.9 

40.6 

19.5 

30.3 

31.6 

26.1 

Can  be  left  with  bobysitter  without  fuss 

90.6 

94.6 

86.9 

75.4 

80.5 

69.7 

68.4 

73.9 

Adoptive  parents  are  included  in  the  category  "biological  parents.' 
'  Identify  the  colors  red.  blue,  yellow,  and  green  by  name. 


NOTE:  Estimates  based  on  parent  reports,  not  on  direct  assessment  or  observations  of  children.  Additional  measures  of  behavior 
and  skills  ore  included  in  supplemenfal  tables  4-1  through  4-4 


SOURCE.  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES). 
1993. 
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lndicotor4 


Skills  and  behaviors  of  4-year-olds  not  enrolled  in  kindergarten,  by  race/ethnicity  and 

family  structure:  1993 


Skills,  by  family  structure 

Percent 


Identify  colors^        Recognize  all  letters    Count  up  to  50  or  more      Write  first  name 


Other  relatives 


Behavior,  by  race/ethnicity 

Percent 


Often  has  tantrums   Afraid  to  speak       Fidgets  a  lot  Has  short     Can  be  left  with  baby- 

to  strangers  attention  span     sitter  without  fuss 


^1  White       Black  |    |  Hispanic 


'  Identify  the  colors  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  groen  by  name. 

^  Adoptive  parents  are  included  in  the  category  "biological  parents.' 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Deportment  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES), 
1993. 
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Student  use  of  computers 

♦  In  1993,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  students 
in  grades  1-12  used  a  computer  either  at 
home  or  at  school,  with  a  majority,  59 
percent,  using  a  computer  at  school. 

♦  The  percentage  of  students  using  a 
computer  at  school  more  than  doubled 
between  1984  and  1993,  increasing  from  29 
to  59  percent.  Twenty-eight  percent  of 
students  used  a  computer  at  home  in  1993, 
up  from  12  percent  in  1984. 


/n  our  increasingly  technological  society, 
computers  are  an  essential  tool.  Exposure  to 
computers  in  school  may  help  young  people  gain 
the  computer  literacy  they  will  need  to  function 
effectively  in  society.  Many  students  have  access 
to  computers  at  home,  but  the  amount  of  access  Is 
directly  related  to  socioeconomic  factors. 
Examining  the  extent  to  which  students  have 
access  to  computers  either  at  home  or  In  school 
may  help  predict  how  prepared  students  will  be  to 
enter  an  automated  work  force. 


♦  Whites  were  more  likely  than  blacks  or 
Hispanics  to  use  a  computer  either  at  home  or  at  school,  both  in  grades  1-6  and  in  grades  1-12. 
In  1993,  approximately  40  percent  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  in  grades  1-6  did  not  use  computers 
at  all  compared  to  20  percent  of  their  white  counterparts. 

♦  Between  1984  and  1993,  the  proportions  of  students  in  grades  7-12  who  used  a  computer  either 
at  home  or  at  school  increased  at  similar  levels  across  family  income.  On  one  hand,  the  gain  for 
low  income  students  can  be  explained  primarily  by  their  increased  use  of  computers  at  school, 
which  rose  32  percentage  points;  on  the  other,  the  gain  for  high  income  students  can  be 
explained  by  their  increased  use  of  computers  at  school,  which  rose  30  percentage  points,  and  at 
home,  which  rose  29  percentage  points. 

Percentage  of  students  who  used  a  computer  at  school  or  at  home,  by  selected 
characteristics:  October  1984, 1989,  and  1993 


1984 

1989 

1993 

Used  a 

Used  a 

Used  a 

Current  education 

Used  a 

Used  a 

com- 

Used a 

Used  a 

com- 

Used a 

Usedo 

com- 

level race/ethnicity. 

com- 

com- 

puter at 

com- 

com- 

puter at 

com- 

com- 

puter at 

and  family  income 

puter  at 

puter 

home  or 

puter  at 

puter 

home  or 

puter  at 

puter 

home  or 

level* 

school 

at  home 

at  school 

school 

at  home 

at  school 

school 

at  home 

at  school 

TotGt  (Grades  1-12) 

28.5 

12.0 

35.0 

45.6 

19.8 

53.7 

59.0 

27.8 

68.1 

Grades  1-^ 

To»al 

31.3 

12.1 

37.2 

54.1 

16.6 

58.8 

69.7 

24.1 

74.0 

White 

36.4 

14.8 

43.4 

60.6 

20.9 

66.3 

74.9 

30.5 

80.1 

Block 

15.5 

5.3 

18.8 

36.0 

6.2 

37.9 

56.6 

8.7 

59.1 

Hispanic 

16.9 

3.6 

19.1 

42.5 

5.2 

43.7 

57.8 

7.1 

59.5 

Low  income 

19.1 

2.5 

20.6 

40.9 

3.3 

42.0 

59.8 

4.0 

60.5 

Middle  income 

30.2 

10.0 

35.4 

54.0 

13.5 

58.1 

69.1 

18.8 

72.6 

High  income 

43.4 

25.0 

54.5 

64.4 

34.6 

73.0 

78.4 

51.4 

87.3 

Grades  7-12 

Total 

30.7 

14.3 

38.5 

47.0 

23.0 

57.0 

61.2 

29.7 

70.4 

White 

33.6 

17.1 

43.0 

49.0 

27.6 

61.0 

63.5 

37.0 

74.8 

Black 

20.0 

5.4 

22.6 

41.8 

9.7 

46.4 

55.1 

11.1 

58.3 

Hispanic 

22.9 

3.9 

25.1 

38.9 

10.2 

43.3 

56.7 

10.2 

60.5 

Low  income 

21.8 

3.6 

24.3 

42.3 

6.6 

44.9 

53.3 

6.1 

54.8 

Middle  Income 

30.2 

10.8 

35.7 

46.3 

18.4 

54.3 

61.2 

23.7 

68.4 

High  Income 

35.8 

26.1 

50.4 

50.9 

41.3 

68.9 

65.5 

55.3 

83.0 

•  Low  income  Is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  high  income  is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  and  middle 
income  is  the  60  percent  in-between. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Indicators 


Percentage  of  students  who  used  a  computer  at  school  or  at  home,  by  selected 

characteristics:  1984,  1989,  and  1993 


Percent 
100 

80 

60 

40 


20 


White 


(Irades       by  race/ethnicity  and  year 


Black 


Used  a       Used  a 
cxtmputer  computer 
at  school     at  home 


Used  a       Used  a 
computer  computer 
at  school      at  home 


1984 


989  I  I 


Hispanic 


Used  a       Used  a 
computer  computer 
at  school      at  home 


100 


80 


60 


40 


20 


1993 


(trades  7-12,  by  family  income  and  year 


Used  a       Used  a 
computer  computer 
at  school     at  home 


Used  a 
computer 
at  school 


1984 


Used  a 
computer 
at  home 


1989 


I    1 1993 


Used  a       Used  a 
computer  computer 
at  school      at  home 


100 


80 


60 


40 


20 


•  Low  Income  is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes;  high  Income  is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes;  and  middle 
Income  Is  the  60  percent  In-between. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Persistence  in  high  school 

♦  Ninety-six  percent  of  15-  to  24-year-olds  who 
were  enrolled  in  grades  10-12  in  1992  were 
enrolled  again  in  1993  or  had  graduated. 
Four  percent  were  not  enrolled  in  school  in 
1993,  even  though  they  had  not  completed 
high  school.  Some  of  these  dropouts  may 
re-enroll  during  a  subsequent  school  yean 

♦  The  high  school  persistence  rate  for 
students  from  high  income  families  was  11  percentage  points  higher  than  the  rate  for  students 
from  low  income  families.  The  difference  in  persistence  rates  between  students  from  high  and 
middle  income  families  was  only  3  percentage  points. 

♦  In  1993,  for  the  average  of  the  first  3  years  of  college  (grades  13-15),  blacks  were  less  likely  than 
whites  to  continue  their  enrollment,  but  those  blacks  who  did  remain  in  college  were  equally  as 
likely  as  whites  to  advance  to  the  next  level  (see  supplemental  table  6-2). 

Percentage  of  high  school  students  in  grades  10-12,  aged  15-24,  enrolled  the  previous 
October  who  were  enrolled  again  the  following  October',  by  sex,  race/ethnicity,  and  family 
income:  October  1972-93 


Persistent  attendance,  measured  by  the  proportion 
of  students  wlio  maintain  tlieir  enrollment  from  one 
sctiool  year  to  tlie  next,  is  strongly  associated  with 
completing  higli  school.  Students  who  do  not 
complete  high  school  face  a  decreased 
opportunity  for  assuming  a  successful  and  fully 
functional  place  in  the  American  work  place  and 
society  at  large. 


Sex  Race/ethnicity  ^  Famiiy  income  ^ 


October 

Total 

Male 

Female 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Low 

Middle 

High 

1972 

n,9 

94.1 

93.7 

94.7 

90.5 

88.8 

86.2 

93.3 

97.5 

1973 

93.7 

93.2 

94.3 

94.5 

90.1 

90,0 

82.9 

93.2 

98.2 

1974 

93.3 

92.6 

94.0 

94.2 

88.4 

90.1 

1975 

94.2 

94.6 

93.9 

95.0 

91.3 

89.1 

84.7 

94.1 

97.4 

1976 

94.1 

93.5 

94.8 

94.4 

92.6 

92.7 

85.0 

93.3 

97.9 

1977 

93.5 

93.1 

93.9 

93.9 

91.4 

92.2 

84.9 

92.5 

97.8 

1978 

93.3 

92.5 

94.1 

94.2 

89.8 

87.7 

82.9 

92.8 

97.0 

1979 

93.3 

93  2 

93.3 

94.0 

90.1 

902 

■83.3 

93.2 

96.4 

1980 

93.9 

93,3 

94.5 

94.8 

91.8 

88.3 

84.5 

93.7 

97.6 

1981 

94.1 

94.0 

94.2 

95.2 

90.3 

89.3 

86.0 

94.0 

97.2 

1982 

94.5 

9A.2 

94.9 

96.3 

92.2 

90.8 

85.3 

94.6 

98.2 

1983 

94.8 

94.2 

95.3 

95.6 

93.0 

89.9 

89.9 

94.1 

97.8 

1984 

94.9 

94.6 

95.2 

95.6 

94.3 

88.9 

86.8 

95.0 

98.2 

1985 

94.8 

94.6 

05  0 

95  7 

92.2 

90.2 

86.3 

94.9 

97.9 

1986 

95.3 

95.3 

95.3 

96.0 

94.6 

88.1 

89.5 

95.0 

98,4 

1987 

95.9 

95.7 

96.2 

96.5 

93.6 

94.6 

90.1 

95.5 

99.1 

1988 

95.2 

94.9 

95.6 

95.8 

94.1 

89.6 

86.6 

95.3 

98.9 

1989 

95.5 

95.5 

95.5 

96.5 

92.'? 

92.2 

90.0 

95.0 

98.9 

1990 

96.0 

96.0 

96.1 

96.7 

95.0 

92.1 

90.7 

95.8 

98.9 

1991 

96.0 

96.2 

95.8 

96.8 

94  0 

92.7 

89.4 

96.0 

99.0 

1992  ' 

95.6 

96.1 

95.1 

96.3 

95.0 

91.8 

89.1 

95.6 

98.7 

1993' 

95.5 

95.4 

95.7 

96.1 

94.2 

93.3 

87.7 

95.7 

98.7 

—  Not  available. 

Oi  who  had  completed  high  school. 
'  Not  shown  separately  but  included  in  the  total  are  non-Hispanics  who  are  neither  black  nor  white. 

'  Low  income  is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  a!S  family  incomes:  high  Income  is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  and  middle 
income  is  the  60  percent  in-between. 

*  Beginning  in  1992.  the  Current  Population  Survey  changed  the  questions  used  to  obtain  the  educational  attainment  of 
respondents.  See  the  supplemental  note  to  this  indicator  and  Indicator  22  for  furtner  discussion. 

NOTE:  See  the  supplemental  note  to  this  indicotor  for  details  on  how  the  persistence  rates  in  this  table  were  calculated. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys.  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Dropout  Rotes  in  the  United  States:  }993. 
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Indicator  6 


Percentage  of  high  school  students  in  grades  10-12,  aged  15-24,  enrolled  the  previous 
October  who  were  enrolled  again  in  the  following  October*:  1972-93 


1972  1975  1978  1981  1984 

Year 


1987 


1990 


1993 


By  family  income 

Percent 


1972  1975  1978  1981  1984 

Year 


1987 


1990 


1993 


'  Or  who  had  completed  high  school. 

NOTE:  Low  income  is  the  bottom  20  porct  i  ^t  of  all  family  incomes;  high  income  is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  and 
middle  income  is  the  60  percent  in-between. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys.  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Dropout  Rates  in  the  United  States:  1993. 
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Access.  Parficipafioa  and  Progress 


Coiiege  costs  and  family  income 


Between  1980  and  1993,  college  costs  have  risen  rapidly  in  both  public  and  private  institutions, 
with  tuition,  room,  and  board  increasing 
more  at  privaf.e  colleges  than  at  public 
colleges  (68  versus  42  percent  in  1994 
constant  dollars). 


A  family's  ability  to  afford  college  for  its  children 
depends  on  many  factors.  Including  tuition  levels, 
availability  of  financial  aid,  family  Income  and 
assets,  and  family  size.  Tuition,  room,  and  board 
are  a  measure  of  tt)e  gross  price  of  college.  Ttie 
average  cost  for  tuition,  room,  and  board  as  a 
percentage  of  family  Income  is  an  indicator  of  ttie 
affordablllty  of  a  college  education. 


♦  Between  1980  and  1993,  tuition,  room, 
and  board  at  public  institutions 
increased  from  10  percent  to  14  percent 
of  median  family  income  (for  families 
with  children  6  to  17  years  old).  This 
increase  was  larger  for  low  income 

families  than  for  high  income  families — it  increased  from  16  to  23  percent  for  families  at  the 
25th  percentile  of  family  income  compared  to  an  increase  from  7  to  10  percent  for  those  at  the 
75th  percentile. 

♦  After  perio(is  of  decline  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  tuition,  room,  and  board  at  public 
institutions  rose  to  a  high  of  15  percent  of  median  family  income  (for  all  families)  in  1993.  At 
private  institutions,  tuition,  room,  and  board  as  a  percentage  of  median  family  income  rose 
every  year  between  1979  and  1993,  rising  from  23  to  41  percent  (see  supplemental  table  7-1). 

Average  tuition,  room,  and  board  (in  1994  constant  dollars)  and  as  a  percent  of  income  of 
families  with  children  6  to  17*  years  old  at  selected  percentiles:  1975-93 


Public  institutions 


Private  Institutions 


Constant 

Family  inc  ome  percentile 

Constant 

Family  income  percentile 

Year 

dollars 

10th 

25th 

50th 

75th 

90th 

dollars 

10th 

25th 

50th 

75th 

90th 

1975 

$4,458 

31.1 

16.4 

10.2 

7.3 

5.4 

$9,802 

68.4 

36.1 

22.5 

16.0 

11.8 

1976 

4,523 

30.9 

16.3 

10.0 

7.1 

5.3 

9,876 

67.4 

35.6 

21.8 

15.6 

11.5 

1977 

4,473 

30.8 

16.3 

9.8 

7.0 

5.2 

9,852 

67.7 

35.8 

21.6 

15.4 

11.4 

1978 

4,320 

30.2 

15.6 

9.4 

6.8 

5.0 

9,779 

68.4 

35.2 

21.3 

15.4 

11.3 

1979 

4,139 

26.0 

15.1 

9.1 

6.3 

4.6 

9,390 

63.6 

34.3 

20.7 

14.4 

10.5 

1980 

4,065 

32.3 

16.3 

9.6 

6.6 

4.8 

9,371 

74.6 

37.6 

22.1 

15.1 

11.1 

1981 

4,199 

34.7 

17.7 

10.2 

7.0 

5.1 

9,723 

80.3 

41.0 

23.6 

16.1 

11.8 

1982 

4,453 

41.5 

19.5 

11.0 

7.4 

5.4 

10463 

97.5 

45.8 

25.9 

17.5 

12.6 

1983 

4,601 

42.4 

20.4 

11.5 

7.5 

5.4 

10,947 

100.9 

48.4 

27.3 

17.9 

13.0 

1984 

4,782 

43.7 

20.5 

11.7 

7.7 

5.5 

11,508 

105.2 

49.3 

28.1 

18.5 

13.2 

1985 

^,870 

43.1 

20.3 

11.5 

7.7 

5.5 

12,117 

107.3 

50.5 

28.6 

19.1 

13.8 

1986 

5,076 

46.4 

21.3 

11.9 

7.8 

5.6 

12,909 

118.0 

54.1 

30.2 

19.8 

14.2 

1987 

5,188 

47.7 

21.7 

11.8 

7.8 

5.6 

13,466 

123.8 

56.2 

308 

20.2 

14.6 

1988 

5,234 

45.7 

21.5 

12.0 

7.9 

5.7 

13,701 

119.5 

56.2 

31.3 

20.6 

14.8 

1989 

5,264 

43.6 

21.4 

12.0 

7.9 

5.6 

14,046 

116.3 

57.1 

32.1 

21.2 

15.0 

1990 

5,271 

46.3 

22.2 

12.6 

8.2 

5.7 

14,306 

125.7 

60.2 

34.2 

22.2 

15.6 

1991 

5,514 

5?.3 

23.9 

13.2 

8.7 

6.2 

14,933 

141.7 

64.8 

35.8 

23.6 

16.8 

1992 

5,601 

51.5 

24.8 

13.6 

8.8 

6.2 

15,237 

140.1 

67.5 

37.0 

24.0 

17.0 

1993 

5,781 

58.0 

22.7 

14.3 

10.0 

6.3 

15,766 

158.1 

61.9 

38.9 

27.2 

17.1 

*  These  families  may  have  children  age  1 8  and  older;  however  they  have  at  least  one  child  between  6  and  1 7  years  old,  and  none 
under  6.  All  families,  not  just  married-couple  families,  ore  included.  Supplemental  table  7-1  provides  data  for  o  longer  series  of 
years  but  Is  based  on  the  incomes  of  oil  families. 

NOTE:  Tuition,  room,  and  board  includes  those  for  2-year  colleges,  4-year  colleges,  and  universities.  In-stote  tuition  and  fees  are 
used  for  public  institutions. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994.  table  304.  U.S. 
Department  of  Comnr^erce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  series  P-60  (based  on  the  March  supplement  to  the 
Current  Population  Survey). 
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Indicator  7 


Undergraduate  tuition,  room,  and  board  as  a  percentage  of  family  income 


For  public  institutions,  as  a  percentage  of  income  of  families  with  children 
6  to  17  years  old  at  selected  income  percentiles:  1975-93 


Percent 
60 


50 


40 
30 
20 
10 


90th 


60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


1964  1966  1968  1970  1972  1974  1976  1978  1980  1982  1984  1986  1988  1990  1993 

Year 


Percent 
60 


50 


40 
30 
20 
10 

0 


As  a  percentage  of  median  income  of  all  families, 
by  control  of  institution:  1964-93 


Private  institutions 


Public  institutions 


60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


1964  1966  1968  1970  1972  1974  1976  1978  1980  1982  1984  1986  1988  1990  1993 

Year 


NOTE:  In-state  tuition  and  fees  ore  used  for  public  institutlions. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  ofEducofion  Stotistlcs.  )994.  table  304.  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60  (based  on  the  March  supplement  to  the 
Current  Population  Survey). 
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Access.  Participation,  and  Progress 


Time  to  complete  a  doctorate  degree,  by  field  of  study 

♦  Among  all  dependent,  full-time  undergraduate  students  attending  public  4-year  institutions, 
average  grant  aid  received  was  29  percent  of  the  average  tuition  and  fees  charged  during  the 
1992-93  academic  year.  This  ratio  varied 
from  80  percent  for  students  from  low 
income  families  to  10  percent  for  those 
from  high  income  families.  This  ratio 
also  varied  from  16  percent  for 
dependent  full-time  students  at  private 
for-profit  institutions  (calculated  from 
supplemental  table  8-1)  to  37  percent  for 
those  at  public  2-year  institutions, 

♦  The  average  net  cost  (total  cost  minus 
total  aid)  was  80  percent  of  the  average 
total  cost  ($7,326  versus  $9,187)  for 
dependent,  full-time  undergraduates 
attending  public  4-year  colleges.  This 
ratio  varied  from  57  percent  for  students  from  low  income  families  to  91  percent  for  those  from 
high  income  families.  This  ratio  also  varied  from  89  percent  for  students  attending  public  2- 
year  colleges  to  67  percent  for  students  attending  private,  not-for-profit,  4-year  institutions. 

♦  Among  independent,  full-time  students  at  private,  for-profit  institutions,  the  average  grant  aid 
received  ($1,346)  was  28  percent  of  the  average  tuition  and  fees  charged  ($4,748).  This  ratio 
varied  from  37  to  18  percent  for  students  with  low  to  high  household  income  (calculated  from 
supplemental  table  8-1). 

Cost  of  college  attendance  and  student  financial  aid  for  dependent,  full-time  undergraduate 
students,  by  family  income  and  type  and  control  of  institution:  Academic  year  1992-93 


Ratios 


Type  and  control  of  institution  and 

Tuition 

Total 

Total 

Net 

Grants  to 

Net  cost  to 

family  income  of  dependent  students 

and  fees 

cost 

Grants 

aid 

cost 

tuition  and  fees 

total  cost 

Public  4-year  institutions 

Dependent,  full-time  students 

$2,947 

S  87 

$855 

$1,864 

$7,326 

29 

80 

Low  income 

2,559 

8,820 

2,041 

3,746 

5,070 

80 

57 

Lower  middle 

2728 

8,878 

961 

2,422 

6,426 

35 

72 

Upper  middle 

2,846 

8,924 

509 

1,331 

7,598 

18 

85 

High  Income 

3,382 

9,758 

354 

890 

8,879 

10 

91 

Private,  not-for-profit,  4-year 

Dependent  full-time  students 

11,004 

17,301 

3,455 

5,697 

11,552 

31 

67 

Low  income 

8,444 

14,232 

5,417 

8,350 

5,872 

64 

41 

Lower  middle 

10,560 

16,905 

4,890 

8,270 

8,590 

46 

51 

Upper  middle 

11,195 

17,422 

4,240 

6,934 

10,407 

38 

60 

High  income 

12,399 

18,958 

i,736 

3,150 

15,752 

14 

83 

Public  2-year 

Dependent,  full-time  students 

1,072 

6,410 

395 

600 

5,717 

37 

89 

Low  Income 

948 

6,199 

1,027 

1,322 

4,848 

108 

78 

Lower  middle 

^,052 

5,995 

312 

588 

5,348 

30 

89 

Upper  middle 

1,134 

7,060 

122 

247 

6,686 

11 

95 

High  Income 

1,311 

6,745 

83 

167 

6,367 

6 

94 

NOTE:  Totai  cost  includes  budget  allowances  for  student  living  expenses:  total  aid  includes  grants,  loans,  and  work  study:  net  cost  is 
total  cost  minus  total  aid.  See  supplemental  note  to  this  Indicator  for  more  detailed  definitions  of  concepts. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study:  1993. 
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Cost  may  affect  a  studenfs  access  to  a  college 
education.  The  net  cost  of  college  attendance  Is 
total  cost  minus  total  aid— ttiat  Is.  tuttloa  fees,  and 
living  expenses  minus  grants,  loans,  and  work  study. 
Net  cost  as  a  percentage  of  total  cost  is  a  measure  of 
tt)e  fraction  of  cost  that  remains  to  be  financed  by 
students  and  their  families  after  student  financial  old  Is 
used.  However,  living  expenses  arguably  must  be 
Incurred  whether  or  not  a  student  attends  college, 
loans  must  be  repaid,  and  wori(  study  Is  payment  for 
work.  A  second  measure,  grant  aid  as  a  percentage 
of  tuition  and  fees  paid,  provides  an  Indication  of  the 
discount  received  on  educational  expenses. 


Indicator  8 


College  cost  and  student  financial  aid  for  dependent,  full-time  undergraduates,  by 
type  and  control  of  institution  and  family  income:  Academic  year  1992-93 


Average  grant  aid  received  as  a  percentage  of  average  tuition  and  fees  charged 

0  20  40  60  80  100  120 
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Average  net  cost  as  a  percentage  of  average  total  cost 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Departmerit  of  Educatiori.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Notional  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study;  1993. 
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Immediate  transition  from  high  school  to  college 

♦  Sixty-two  percent  of  1993  high  school  graduates  were  enrolled  in  college  the  October  following 
graduation — 22  percent  in  2-year  colleges  and  39  percent  in  4-year  colleges. 

♦  Between  1973  and  1993,  the  proportion  o 
high  school  graduates  going  directly  to 
college  increased  from  47  to  62  percent. 
Historically,  more  students  enroll  in  4- 
year  colleges,  but  the  proportion  of 
students  choosing  2-year  colleges  was 
higher  in  1993  than  in  1973. 

♦  High  school  graduates  from  low  income 
families  were  twice  as  likely  to  go 
directly  to  college  in  1993  than  in  1973. 
Yet,  only  50  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  from  low  income  families 

went  directly  to  college  as  compared  to  79  percent  of  those  from  high  income  families. 

Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  who  were  enrolled  in  college  the  October  following 
graduation,  by  type  of  college,  family  income,  and  race/ethnicity:  1972-93 


Type  of  college    Family  income'    Race/ethnicity 


October 

Total 

2-year 

4-year 

Low 

Middle 

High 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

1972 

49.2 

26.1 

45.2 

63.8 

49.7 

44.6 

0 

1973 

46.6 

14.9 

31.7 

20.3 

40.9 

64.4 

47.8 

32.5 

48.8 

1974 

47.6 

15.2 

32.4 

47.2 

47.2 

1975 

50.7 

18.2 

32.6 

31.2 

46.2 

64.5 

51.1 

41.7 

0 

1976 

48.8 

15.6 

33.3 

39.1 

40.5 

63.0 

48.8 

44.4 

0 

1977 

50.6 

17.5 

33.1 

27.7 

44.2 

66.3 

50.8 

49.5 

48.8 

1978 

50.1 

17.0 

33.1 

31.4 

44.3 

64.0 

50.5 

46.4 

0 

1979 

49.3 

17.5 

31.8 

30.5 

43.2 

63.2 

49.9 

46.7 

0 

1980 

49.3 

19.4 

29.9 

32.5 

42.5 

65.2 

49.8 

42.7 

49.6 

1981 

53.9 

20.5 

33.5 

33.6 

49.2 

67.6 

54.9 

42.7 

0 

1982 

50.6 

19.1 

31.5 

32.8 

41.7 

70.9 

52.7 

35.8 

0 

1983 

52.7 

19.2 

33.5 

34.6 

45.2 

70.3 

55.0 

38.2 

46.7 

1984 

55.2 

19.4 

35.8 

34.5 

48.4 

74.0 

59.0 

39.8 

0 

1986 

57.7 

19.6 

38.1 

40.2 

50.6 

74.6 

60.1 

42.2 

0 

1986 

63.8 

19.3 

34.6 

33.9 

48.6 

71.0 

66.8 

36.9 

42.3 

1987 

56.8 

18.9 

37.9 

36.9 

50.0 

73.8 

68.6 

52.2 

0 

1988 

58.9 

21.9 

37.1 

42.5 

54.7 

72.8 

61.1 

44.4 

0 

1989 

59.6 

20.7 

38.9 

48.1 

55.4 

70.7 

60.7 

63.4 

52.7 

1990 

60.1 

20.1 

40.0 

46.7 

54.4 

76.6 

63.0 

46.8 

0 

1991 

62.5 

24.9 

37.7 

39.5 

68.4 

78.2 

65.4 

46.4 

0 

1992 

61.9 

23.0 

38.9 

40.9 

57.0 

79.0 

64.3 

48.2 

58.2 

1993 

61.6 

22.4 

39.1 

50.4 

56.9 

79.3 

62.9 

55.6 

0 

—  Not  available. 

*  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

'  Due  to  the  small  sample  size  for  the  Hispanic  category,  3-year  averages  were  calculated.  The  3-year  average  for  1992  is  the 
overage  percentage  of  graduates  enrolled  in  college  in  1991.  1992,  and  1993. 

NOTE:  Low  income  is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes;  high  income  is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  and 
middle  income  is  the  60  peicent  In-between. 


Most  college  students  enroll  in  college  Immediately 
after  finlstiing  high  school.  The  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  enrolled  In  college  the  October 
following  graduation  Is  a  leading  Indicator  of  the 
total  proportion  of  that  year's  graduates  who  will 
ever  enroll  in  college.  The  percentage  enrolling  Is  a 
reflection  not  only  of  the  accessibility  of  higher 
education  to  high  school  graduates  but  also  of 
their  assessment  of  the  value  of  attending  college 
compared  to  working,  entering  the  military^ 
traveling,  and  other  possible  pursuits. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Octouw.  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Indicator  9 


Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  enrolled  In  college  the  October  following 

graduation:  October  1972-93 

By  family  inccyme 

Percent 


1972  1975     1977      1979     1981      1983     1985     1987     1989      1991  1993 


By  race/ethnicity 

Percent 


1972  1975     1977     1979     1981      1983     1985     1987     1989     1991  1993 


*  Due  to  the  small  sample  size  for  the  Hispanic  category,  3-year  overlapping  averages  were  calculated.  The  3-year  average 
for  1992  is  the  av'erage  percentage  of  graduates  enrolled  in  college  in  1991.  1992.  and  1993. 

NOTE:  Low  income  is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes;  high  income  is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes;  and 
middle  income  is  the  60  percent  in-between. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Activities  of  1990  2-year  college  students  1  year  later 

♦  Of  all  2-year  college  students  in  October  1990, 23  percent  were  enrolled  in  some  type  of 
postsecondary  institution  1  year  later.  This  rate  was  about  the  same  for  black,  Hispanic,  and  white 
students.  However,  the  rate  did  vary  by 
age  and  sex;  older  students  and  females 
were  less  likely  to  be  enrolled  a  year  later 
than  younger  students  and  males, 
respectively. 

♦  Among  2-year  college  students  in 
October  1990  who  indicated  they  had 
completed  1  year  of  college  by  October 
1991, 17  percent  were  still  enrolled  in  a  2- 
year  college  at  that  time.  Among  those 
who  indicated  they  had  completed  2 
years  of  college  by  October  1991,  22 
percent  had  enrolled  in  a  4-year  college 
and  were  pursuing  a  bachelor's  degree. 

♦  Among  2-year  college  students  in  October  1990,  77  percent  were  not  students  a  year  later;  63 
percent  were  not  students  but  were  working.  The  unemployment  rate  was  10  percent  among 
these  nonstudents. 

Activities  of  2-year  college  students  In  October  1990  1  year  later,  by  selected  characteristics: 
October  1991 

Percentage  in  each  activity  category 
Students  Nonstudents 
4-year  school 

pursuing  a  Unemployment 


Student 
characteristics 

Total* 

2-year 
school 

bachelor's 
degree 

Total 

Working 

Unemployed 

Not  in  the 
labor  force 

rate  of 
nonstudents 

All 

22.9 

9.1 

U.O 

77.1 

62.8 

7.1 

7.2 

10.2 

Age  in  1991 

15-20 

36.9 

16.1 

18.4 

63.1 

50.7 

6.7 

5.7 

11.7 

21-24 

30.1 

9.0 

19.1 

69.9 

55.9 

8.6 

5.3 

13.3 

25-29 

14.4 

5.9 

6.1 

85.6 

69.6 

8.0 

8.0 

10.3 

30-35 

19.0 

10.3 

2.2 

81.0 

70.0 

6.2 

4.8 

8.1 

36  and  over 

9.2 

3.8 

3.9 

90.8 

73.0 

5.9 

12.0 

7.4 

Race/ethnicily 

White 

22.5 

9.4 

10.6 

77.5 

64.3 

6.3 

6.8 

8.9 

Black 

23.5 

10.2 

11.7 

76.5 

60.1 

9.9 

6.4 

14.1 

Hispanic 

20.3 

4.9 

11.6 

79.7 

60.6 

6.5 

12.5 

9.7 

Years  of  education  completed  by  October  1991 

Less  than  a  full  year  of  college 

10.8 

6.7 

3.6 

89.2 

70.5 

8.0 

10.6 

10.2 

1  year  of  college 

26.7 

17.1 

7.7 

73.3 

56.0 

11.6 

5.7 

17.1 

2  years  of  college 

30.4 

5.9 

21.5 

69.6 

60.0 

5.4 

4.3 

8.2 

3  years  of  college  or  more 

20.0 

b  1 

7.5 

80.0 

68.4 

0.9 

10.7 

1.3 

Sex 

Male 

27.5 

10.1 

14.0 

72.5 

60.6 

8.3 

3.6 

12.1 

Female 

19.5 

8.4 

8.8 

80.5 

64.4 

6.3 

9.9 

8.9 

*  Included  in  the  total  but  not  shown  separately  are  students  attending  other  types  of  schools  (such  as  trade  or  technical  schools)  and 
students  at  4-yeor  schools  who  were  not  pursuing  a  bachelor's  degree.  Additional  detail  may  be  found  In  supplementol  table  10-1 . 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Survey.  October  1991. 


Two-yeor  colleges  hove  mony  roles  in  Americon 
higher  education.  They  are  usually  located  near 
students'  homes,  are  inexpensive,  and  offer  students 
an  opportunity  to  begin  a  4-year  program  and  later 
transfer  to  a  A-year  school.  Moreover,  l-year  colleges 
offer  occupationally  specific  programs  that  help 
students  acquire  skills  that  make  it  easier  for  them  to 
find  work.  At  l-year  colleges,  students  who  work  full 
time  can  attend  part  time  and  take  a  few  specific 
courses,  or  they  can  pursue  a  l-y^r  program  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Following  the  next-year 
activities  of  2-year  college  students  provides  an 
indication  of  how  students  are  using  2-year  colleges 
to  further  their  educational  goals. 
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Indicator  10 


Activities  of  2-year  college  students  In  October  1990  1  year  later,  by  years  of 

college  completed  in  October  1991 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Survey.  October  1991 
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Access.  Participafioa  and  Progress 


Net  cost  of  attending  postsecondary  education 


Between  1970  and  1993,  total  time-to-degree  among  doctoral  students  increased  for  all  fields  of 
study,  with  the  largest  increase  in  years  occurring  in  the  education  and  other  technical/ 
professional  fields. 

Time-to-degree  varied  by  field  of  study  throughout  the  1970-93  time  period.  Students  who 
majored  in  the  natural  sciences  or  in 
computer  sciences  and  engineering  took 
less  time  on  average  to  complete  their 
doctorates,  whereas  students  who  majored  in 
education  or  other  technical/professional 
fields  generally  took  longer. 


Registered  time-to-degree  increased 
slightly  between  1970  and  1993,  and 
showed  less  variability  across  fields  of 
study  and  between  males  and  females  than 
total  time-to-degree  (see  supplemental 
tables  11-2  and  11-3). 


Trends  in  the  number  of  years  doctoral  students 
take  to  complete  ttieir  degrees  suggest  ctianges  in 
the  time  needed  to  produce  doctorate-level 
personnel.  These  trends  also  may  provide  clues  to 
other  important  changes,  such  as  in  students' 
financial  resources  and  amount  of  part-time  study. 
Total  time-tO'degree  (TTD)  measures  the  number  of 
years  between  completion  of  the  baccalaureate 
and  doctorate  degrees,  including  nonenrolled  as 
well  as  enrolled  time.  Registered  time-to-degree 
(RTDX  however,  only  measures  the  number  of  years 
enrolled,  full  time  or  part  time,  in  graduate  school. 


♦  While  overall  females  tend  to  take  longer  to  complete  their  doctorates,  within  the  same  fields  of 
study,  male  and  female  total  time-to-degree  is  similar  except  in  the  education  and  other 
technical/professional  fields  (see  supplemental  tables  11-2  and  11-3). 

♦  Total  time-to-degree  differs  for  students  with  various  types  of  primary  sources  of  financial 
support  in  graduate  school.  Students  whose  primary  source  of  support  was  personal  resources 
had  the  longest  time  between  completing  their  bachelor's  and  doctor's  degrees,  whereas 
students  with  federal  research  assistantships  had  the  shortest.  Types  of  primary  financial 
support  were  less  related  to  registered  time-to-degree  (see  supplemental  table  11-4). 

Median  total  time-to-degree  for  doctorate  degrees  among  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  U.S. 
residents,  by  sex  and  field  of  study:  Selected  years  of  doctorate  1970-93 

 Field  of  study  


Year  of 
doctorate 

Total 

Mole 

Sex 
Female 

Humanities 

Social  and 
behavioral 
sciences 

Natural 
sciences 

Computer 
sciences  and 
engineering 

Education 

Ottier 
technical/ 
professional' 

Total  time-to-degree  (J^O,  in  median  yeors) 

1970 

7.9 

7.6 

9.7 

9.2 

7.6 

6.1 

6.9 

12.7 

8.5 

1972 

8.2 

8.0 

9.8 

9.2 

7.7 

6.5 

7.6 

12.6 

8.6 

1974 

8.6 

8.4 

9.5 

9.4 

8.0 

6.8 

7.9 

12.5 

8.9 

1976 

88 

8.5 

9.8 

9.7 

8.1 

6.8 

7.8 

12.8 

9.5 

1978 

9.0 

8.6 

10.2 

10.1 

8.3 

6.9 

7.8 

12.8 

9.6 

1980 

9.4 

8.8 

10.6 

10.7 

8.8 

6.8 

7.7 

13.3 

9.8 

1982 

9.7 

9.0 

11.1 

11.2 

9.4 

6.9 

7.9 

13.9 

10.2 

1984 

10.3 

9.4 

11.8 

11.5 

9.9 

7.3 

7.9 

14.9 

10.9 

1986 

10.7 

9.8 

12.4 

12.2 

]0.2 

7.4 

7.9 

16.0 

11.8 

1988 

10.9 

100 

12.7 

12.4 

10.8 

7.5 

8.0 

17.2 

12.4 

1990 

11.3 

10.0 

13.3 

12.4 

10.9 

7.6 

8.2 

18.3 

12.9 

1991 

11  3 

10.1 

13.3 

12.6 

10.9 

7.6 

8.3 

18.8 

13.6 

1992 

11.3 

10.2 

13.3 

12.3 

n.o 

7.8 

8.4 

19.3 

13.8 

1993 

n  2 

10.2 

132 

12.2 

108 

7.8 

8.7 

197 

14.0 

*  Principally  composed  of  agricultural  sciences, 
occupotionally  oriented  fields. 


business  and  management  communications,  health  sciences,  and  other 


SOURCE:  National  Research  Council.  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates.  Doctorate  Records  File,  various  years. 
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Indicator  /  / 


Median  total  time-to-degree  and  registered  time-to-degree  for  doctorate  degrees 
among  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  U.S.  residents,  by  field  of  study: 

Years  of  doctorate!  970-93 


All  doctorates 
Median  number  of  years 
20 


By  sex 

Median  number  of  years 
20 


Male  Female  | 


Total  time-to<!egree 


Registered  time-to-degree 


18 
16 
14 
12 
10 
8 


1970       1975       1980       1985       1990  1993 
Year  of  doctorate 


1970       1975       1980       1985       1990  1993 
Year  of  doctorate 


Total  time-to -degree,  by  field 
Median  number  of  years 

20 


18 
16 


14 
12 
10 
8 


Education 


Human  ites. 


Natural  sciences 


^ 

Social  and 
behavorial  sciences 


Computer  sciences 
and  engineering 


1970       1975       1980       1985       1990  1993 
Year  of  doctorate 


Registered  time-to-degree,  by  field 

Median  number  of  years 


Social  and 
behavorial  sciences 


Education 


Humanites 


Computer  sciences 
and  engineering 


1970       1975       1980       1985       1990  1993 
Year  of  doctorate 


SOURCE:  National  Research  Council,  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates,  Doctorate  Records  File,  various  years. 
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Accesi),  Participation,  and  Progress 

Skill  Improvement  training  among  currently  employed  workers 

♦  In  1991,  one  out  of  three  full-time  workers  and  one  out  of  six  part-time  workers  received 
training  to  improve  their  current  job  skills  in  the  last  12  months. 

♦  In  both  1983  and  1991,  women  were  as 
likely  as  men  to  have  received  training 
while  on  their  current  job. 

♦  The  proportion  of  workers  who  had  ever 
received  skill  improvement  training  on 
their  current  job  increased  between  1983 
and  1991. 

♦  The  likelihood  of  workers  receiving  skill 
improvement  training  is  related  to  their 
education,  occupation,  and  age.  In  1991, 
college  graduates,  workers  in  executive, 
professional  and  technical  occupations,  and  those  aged  35-44  were  more  likely  to  have  received 
training  on  their  current  job  than  other  workers. 


Percentage  of  workers  aged  16  and  over  who  received  skill  improvement  training  while  on 
their  current  job,  by  worker  characteristics:  1983  and  1991 


Characteristic 

In  the  last 
1 2  months 

At  any  time  while 
on  current  job 

1991 

1983  1991 

Total 

30 

35 

41 

Sex 

Male 

29 

35 

40 

Female 

30 

34 

41 

Work  status 

Fuli-time 

33 

Part-time 

16 

Age 

20-24 

20 

28 

31 

25-34 

30 

39 

41 

35-44 

36 

41 

48 

45-54 

30 

37 

46 

55-64 

28 

31 

37 

65  and  over 

19 

19 

25 

Educational  attainment 

High  school  graduate  or  less 

17 

26 

29 

Some  postsecondary  education 

34 

41 

46 

College  graduate 

48 

54 

61 

Occupatior^ 

Executive,  professional,  technical 

50 

54 

60 

Sales  and  administrative  support 

24 

32 

38 

Service 

18 

23 

28 

Farming,  forestry,  fishing 

7 

16 

21 

Precision  production,  craft  and  repair 

21 

35 

38 

Operators,  fabricators,  laborers 

19 

19 

22 

—  Not  available. 


In  the  face  of  changing  technologies,  work 
methods,  and  markets,  firms  and  workers  may 
benefit  from  education  or  training  that  upgrades  or 
reorients  worker  skills.  The  proportion  of  workers 
receiving  skill  improvement  training  on  their  current 
job  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  firms 
invest  in  the  re-education  of  the  employed  work- 
force. Differences  in  the  proportions  among  types 
of  workers  who  receive  training  are  an  indication 
of  those  for  whom  employers  find  it  valuable  to 
invest  in  training. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  How  Woikers  Get  Their  Training:  A  1991  Update.  Bulletin  2407.  August 
1992.  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Notional  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES),  1991 . 
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Indicator  12 


Workers  who  received  skill  improvement  training  while  on  their  current  job, 

by  worker  characteristics 


Percentage  point  increase  between  1983  and  1991  in  percent 
who  received  training  at  any  time  on  their  current  job 

0123456789  10 

Age 

25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

Educational  attainment 

High  school  graduate  or  less 
Some  postsecondary  education 
College  graduate 
Occupation 
Executive,  professional,  technical 
Sales  and  administrative  support 
Service 

Precision  production,  craft  and  repair 
Operators,  fabricators,  laborers 


0123456789  10 

Percent 


SOURCb:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  How  Workers  Get  Their  Training:  A  1991  Update.  Bulletin  2407,  August 
1992.  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES).  1991 . 
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Achievement  Attainment  and  Curriculum 


Indicators  of  what  students  have  learned  in 
school  are  perhaps  the  most  important  measures 
of  the  outcomes  of  education.  Performance  on 
examinations  is  one  measure  of  what  has  been 
learned.  However,  examinations  do  not  measure 
the  wide  array  of  skills  and  experiences  that 
formal  education  provides.  Educational 
attainment  (e.g.,  finishing  high  school  or  college) 
is  an  indirect  measure  of  how  much  subject 
matter  students  may  have  learned,  as  well  as  how 
much  students  potentially  have  gained  in 
learning  civic  responsibilities,  social  skills,  work 
ethics,  and  life  skills.  Furthermore,  information 
about  courses  taken  in  high  school  and  fields  of 
study  in  college  is  an  additional  indirect  indicator 
of  the  content  of  students'  knowledge. 

Achievement 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NAEP)  has  assessed  students'  knowledge  in 
reading,  writing,  science,  mathematics,  and  other 
subjects  for  more  than  20  years.  Average  reading 
proficiency  among  9-year-olds  was  about  the 
same  in  1992  as  in  1971;  among  13-  and  17-year- 
olds,  it  was  slightly  higher  in  1992.  Average 
science  proficiency  among  9-year-olds  was  higher 
in  1992  than  in  1970;  among  13-year-olds,  it  was 
the  same  in  1992  as  in  1970;  and  among  17-year- 
olds,  it  was  lower.  Average  writing  proficiency 
of  llth-graders  was  about  the  same  in  1992  as  in 
1984;  however,  4th-  and  8th-graders  showed 
marked  progress  between  1990  and  1992 
{Indicators  13, 14,  and  16). 

Mathematics  achievement  is  assessed  through 
NAEP  for  9-,  13-,  and  17-year-olds,  through  the 
SAT  for  college-bound  high  school  seniors,  and 
through  the  GRE  for  college  graduates  intending 
to  continue  their  education.  NAEP  shows  that 
average  mathematics  proficiency  among  9-  and 
13-yeaf-olds  was  slightly  higher  in  1992  than  in 
1973  and  that  among  17-year-olds,  it  was  about 
the  same  {Indicator  15).  Average  scores  on  the 
mathematics  section  of  the  SAT  showed  similar 
patterns  of  change.  For  example,  SAT  scores  fell 
somewhat  during  the  1970s,  but  rose  during  the 
early  1980  and  early  1990s.  Unlike  NAEP,  not  all 
of  the  decline  in  SAT  mathematics  scores  during 
the  1970s  has  been  recouped.  However, 
participation  in  the  SAT  exam  has  increased 
significantly;  in  1993, 41  percent  of  high  school 
seniors  took  the  SAT,  up  from  32  percent  in  1976 


(table  20-1).  The  percentage  of  minority  test- 
takers  has  doubled  during  this  same  time 
period — rising  from  15  to  30  percent.  GRE  test- 
takers  as  a  percentage  of  college  graduates  have 
also  increased  from  29  percent  in  1980  to  35 
percent  in  1993.  GRE  quantitative  scores  have 
increased  45  points  since  1973,  mainly  due  to  a 
sharp  rise  in  scores  during  the  1980s  {Indicator 
21). 

Although  overall  scores  have  not  changed  much 
over  the  last  two  decades,  NAEP  shows  that  the 
large  gap  in  achievement  between  whites  and 
minorities  has  narrowed  somewhat.  Blacks  have 
improved  relative  to  whites  in  reading, 
mathematics,  and  science.  For  example,  in  1971, 
average  reading  proficiency  among  17-year-old 
blacks  was  well  below  that  of  both  17-year-old 
and  13-year-old  whites  (52  and  22  scale  points, 
respectively);  although  the  gap  was  still  large  in 
1992,  the  reading  proficiency  of  17-year-old 
blacks  was  closer  (36  points)  to  that  of  17-year-old 
whites,  and  about  the  same  as  that  of  13-year-old 
whites  {Indicator  13).  In  general,  improvement  in 
average  reading  proficiency  among  Hispanics 
relative  to  whites  was  not  as  widespread  as  it  was 
among  blacks.  The  same  trend  is  evident  in  SAT 
scores  between  1976  and  1994.  As  the  verbal 
scores  of  whites  decreased  8  points,  those  of 
blacks  increased  by  20  points,  and  those  of 
Hispanics  remained  relatively  stable. 

International  comparisons.  Recent  international 
comparisons  of  student  achievement  are  available 
in  basic  reading  literacy,  mathematics,  and 
science.  Generally,  U.S.  students  compare 
favorably  to  their  counterparts  in  other  large 
industrialized  countries  in  reading,  but 
unfavorably  in  mathematics  and  science 
(Indicators  17, 18,  and  19).  However,  differences 
among  countries  do  not  seem  so  large  when  they 
are  compared  to  the  variation  within  countries. 
Although  the  United  States  is  a  culturally  diverse 
country  with  respect  to  language,  it  is  less  diverse 
than  some  of  the  other  large  industrialized 
countries.  A  smaller  percentage  of  9-year-old 
students  in  the  United  States  speak  a  language  at 
home  that  is  different  from  the  one  spoken  at 
school  than  their  counterparts  in  the  former  West 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  or  Canada  {Indicator  17). 

Adult  Literacy.  In  1992,  the  literacy  of  adults  aged 
16  and  older  was  assessed  in  three  areas:  prose. 
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document,  and  quantitative.  Approximately  20 
percent  of  the  adults  in  the  United  States 
performed  at  the  lowest  proficiency  ievel.  Scores 
of  whites  averaged  67  to  75  points  higher  than 
those  of  Hispanics  and  49  to  63  points  higher  than 
those  of  blacks  in  each  of  the  three  areas.  In 
addition,  older  Americans  had  lower  literacy 
scores  than  younger  ones,  and  adults  with  more 
education  had  higher  literacy  scores  than  adults 
with  less  education  {btdicator  20  and  tables  20-1 
and  20-3,  Condition  of  Education  1994), 

Attainment 

High  school  completion.  In  1994,  86  percent  of  all 
25-  to  29-year-olds  had  a  high  school  diploma  or 
an  equivalency  certificate,  up  from  78  percent  in 
1971.  However,  the  completion  rate  varied 
among  racial/ethnic  groups.  In  1994,  91  percent 
of  whites  had  a  high  school  diploma  or  the 
equivalent,  compared  to  84  percent  of  blacks  and 
60  percent  of  Hispanics.  Blacks  showed  the  most 
improvement,  as  the  percentage  of  blacks  earning 
a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  certificate 
rose  25  percentage  points  between  1971  and  1994, 
compared  to  9  and  12  percentage  points  for 
whites  and  Hispanics,  respectively  {Indicator  22). 
In  terms  of  high  school  attainment,  the  Uruted 
States  compares  favorably  to  other  large 
industrialized  countries.  A  similar  or  higher 
percentage  of  25-  to  64-year-olds  in  the  United 
States  have  completed  high  school  than  25-  to  64- 
year-olds  in  many  other  countries.  With  respect 
to  young  adults,  however,  several  other  nations 
approach  or  surpass  U.S.  secondary  education 
completion  rates  {Indicator  23). 

College  attainment.  After  high  school,  many 
people  stop  (or  delay)  further  formal  education. 
In  1994,  of  25-  to  29-year-olds  who  had  completed 
high  school,  61  percent  had  completed  at  least 
some  college,  and  27  percent  had  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  more  {Indicator  22).  In  the 
United  States,  a  larger  portion  of  young  adults 
have  earned  college  degrees  compared  to  their 
counterparts  in  most  other  industrialized 
countries  (Indicator  23), 

Curriculum 

The  courses  students  take  in  high  school  and 
college  are  an  indirect  indication  of  the  content  of 
students'  knowledge.  In  order  to  graduate, 
students  in  public  high  schools  in  1990-91  were 
required,  on  average,  to  take  almost  4  years  of 


English,  2.5  years  of  math,  and  2  years  of  science. 
As  district  spending  increased,  students  were 
more  likely  to  be  required^tc  complete  13  or  more 
years  of  coursework  in  English,  math,  science, 
and  social  studies  (except  in  the  highest  spending 
districts).  Students  in  districts  with  very  low 
median  household  incomes  were  more  likely  to 
be  required  to  meet  or  exceed  the  core 
requirements  in  English,  mathematics  and 
science  recommended  in  1983  by  the  commission 
that  issued  A  Nation  At  Risk  than  students  in 
districts  with  moderate  or  high  median 
household  incomes  {Indicator  24).  A  greater 
percentage  of  1992  than  1982  high  school 
graduates  earned  the  number  of  units  in  the  core 
courses — 4  units  in  English  and  3  each  in  science, 
social  studies,  and  mathematics — recommended 
in  A  Nation  at  Risk  {Indicator  25).  In  1992, 47 
percent  of  high  school  graduates  had  earned  at 
least  this  number  of  credits  compared  to  13 
percent  in  1982.  A  higher  percentage  of  1992  high 
school  graduates  took  mathematics  and  science 
courses  (bot  overall  and  in  specific  subject  areas) 
than  1982  graduates,  particularly  in  geometry, 
algebra  I,  biology,  and  chemistry  {Indicator  26). 
Members  of  the  high  school  class  of  1992  also 
took  more  foreign  language  courses  than  their 
counterparts  who  graduated  in  1982  {Indicator  26, 
Condition  of  Education  1994), 

Business  is  the  most  popular  major  in  college — 24 
percent  of  all  bachelor's  degree  recipients  in  1990 
majored  in  business  (Indicator  27,  Condition  of 
Education  1994),  However,  the  percentage  of 
students  receiving  an  associate's  degree  in 
business  decreased  between  1987  and  1990,  while 
the  percentage  earning  an  associate's  degree  in 
arts  and  sciences  increased  (Indicator  29,  Condition 
of  Education  1994),  At  the  graduate  ievel,  males 
were  still  twice  as  likely  as  females  to  earn 
degrees  in  business,  although  the  gap  has 
declined  significantly  since  the  early  1970s 
(Indicator  27).  Regardless  of  the  degree  earned,  at 
least  60  percent  of  undergraduate  students  take 
courses  in  the  arts,  English  literature,  psychology, 
sociology /anthropology,  history,  physical 
science,  and  mathematics,  reflecting  a  wide 
diversity  of  studies  in  college  (Indicator  28, 
Condition  of  Education  1994), 
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Trends  In  the  reading  proficiency  of  9-,  13-,  and  17-year-olds 


Overall,  reading  proficiency  for  9-year-olds  improved  between  1971  and  1930,  then  declined 
between  1980  and  1992,  essentially  returning  to  the  1971  level.  At  age  13,  little  change  occurred 
from  year  to  year,  but  average 
performance  was  higher  in  1992  than  in 
1971.  Scores  for  17-year-olds  increased 
between  1971  and  1984,  then  remained 
stable  through  1992. 


Females  continue  to  outscore  males  in  all 
age  groups. 


A  student's  ability  to  read  is  essential  to  the 
educational  process.  If  students  fall  behind  in 
reading  proficiency,  they  may  find  it  difficult  to 
benefit  from  other  aspects  of  the  curriculum.  In  the 
future,  poor  readers  may  also  find  it  difficult  to 
participate  effectively  in  an  economy  requiring 
increasingly  sophisticated  job  skills. 


♦  Although  black  students  have  made  no 

progress  since  1988,  the  average  reading  proficiency  of  black  students  was  higher  in  1992  than  in 
1971.  Scores  for  Hispanic  students  increased  between  1975  and  1992  for  17-year-olds.  The  gap 
between  white  students  and  their  black  and  Hispanic  counterparts  decreased  for  blacks  at  all 
three  age  levels  and  for  Hispanic  17-year-olds. 

♦  There  is  evidence  that  reading  proficiency  increases  more  between  ages  9  and  13  than  between 
ages  13  and  17.  For  example,  in  1992,  there  was  an  average  proficiency  difference  of  50  scale 
points  between  9-  and  13-year-olds,  and  30  scale  points  between  13-  and  17-year-olds.  This 
pattern  holds  for  both  genders  and  al!  racial/ethnic  groups. 

Average  reading  proficiency  (scale  score),  by  sex  and  age:  Gelected  years  1971-92 


Total 

Maie 

Female 

Year 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

1971 

208 

'255 

■  285 

'201 

250 

'279 

214 

^261 

291 

1975 

210 

'256 

286 

204 

250 

280 

216 

262 

291 

1980 

215 

258 

286 

'210 

'254 

282 

'220 

263 

'289 

1984 

211 

257 

•289 

'208 

'253 

'284 

214 

262 

294 

1988 

'212 

258 

•290 

'208 

252 

'286 

216 

263 

294 

1990 

209 

257 

'290 

204 

250 

284 

214 

263 

'296 

1992 

210 

'260 

•  290 

'"206 

254 

'284 

215 

'265 

296 

Average  reading  proficiency  (scale  score),  by  race/ethnicity  and  age:  Selected  years  1971-92 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Year 

Age  9 

Age  13 

^ge  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

1971 

'214 

'261 

■  291 

170 

'222 

'239 

1975 

217 

262 

:!93 

•  181 

226 

'241 

183 

232 

'252 

1980 

'  221 

'264 

293 

■  188 

'233 

'243 

190 

237 

261 

1984 

'218 

'263 

'295 

M86 

'236 

'264 

187 

240 

'268 

1988 

218 

'261 

295 

'  189 

'243 

■'274 

'194 

240 

'271 

1990 

217 

262 

'297 

M82 

'242 

'267 

189 

238 

'275 

1992 

'218 

•  266 

'297 

'  184 

'238 

'261 

192 

239 

'271 

—  Not  available. 

Statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 

'  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1971  for  all  except  Hispanics.  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1975  for  Hispanics.  ' 
NOTE:  The  reading  proficiency  scale  has  a  range  from  0  to  600.  (See  supplemental  table  1 3-1  for  further  explanations  of  levels ) 


Understands  complicated  information 
Learns  from  specialized  reading  materials 


Level  150:  Simple,  discrete  reading  tasks  Level  300: 

Level  200:   Partial  skills  and  understanding  Level  350: 

Level  250:   Interrelates  ideas  and  makes  generalizations 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Assessment  of  Educalional  Progress. 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  US  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics.  1973  to  1992:  Reading.  1971  to 
1992:  Writing.  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Indicator  13 


Average  reading  proficiency  (scale  score):  1980-92 


Proficiency 
400 

350 

300 

250 

200 

150 

100 


Average  reading  proficiency,  by  race/ethnicity  and  age 
White  Black  Hispanic 


9 


400 

350 

300 

17 

13 

250 

9 

200 

150 

100 

1980     1984     1988    1992    1980     1984     1988     1992     1980     1984     1988  1992 


Percentile  distribution  of  reading  proficiency  for 
13-year-olds,  by  race/ethnicity 


Proficiency 

400  White 


350 
300 
250 
200 
150 
100 


Black 


Hispanic 


95th 

^  75th 
50th 
—  25th 

5th 


400 
350 
300 
250 
200 
150 
^  100 


1980     1984     1988     1992    1980    1984     1988    1992     1980     1984     1988  1992 


Proficiency 
400  White 


350 
300 
250 
200 
150 
100 


13 


Percentile  distribution  of  reading  proficiency,  by 
race/ethnicity  and  age  for  1992 


Black 


Hispanic 


17 


13 
Age 


17 


13 


400 

350 

95th 

75th 

300 

50th 

25th 

250 

5th 

200 

150 

100 

17 


NOTE:  The  reading  proficiency  scale  has  a  range  from  0  to  500. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Deparlment  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Natior^ol  Assessmorn  of  Educational  Progess. 
Trends  In  Academic  Progress'  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1 992:  Mathematics.  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971  to 
1992.  andWriling.  1984  to  1992  1994. 
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Achievement  Attainment  and  Curriculum 


Trends  In  writing  proficiency  in  grades  4, 8,  and  1 1 


Average  writing  proficiency  remained  relatively  stable  for  fourth-grade  students  between  1984 
and  1^90,  then  rose  between  1990  and  1992.  Eighth-grade  writing  scale  scores  increased  17  scale 
points  in  1992  after  a  decline  between  1984  and  1990.  Eleventh-grade  scores  have  remained 
relatively  unchanged  since  1984. 


Effective  writing  sl<ills  are  important  in  ail  stages  of 
iife  from  early  education  to  future  empioyment.  in 
the  business  worid,  as  we!i  as  in  schooi,  students 
often  must  convey  complex  ideas  and  information 
in  a  dear,  succinct  manner,  inadequate  writing 
sW//s,  therefore,  couid  inhibit  achievement  across 
the  curriculum  and  in  future  careers. 


♦  Females  have  outscored  males  at  all 
levels  since  1984. 

♦  Scores  for  white  eighth-grade  students 
decreased  between  1984  and  1990,  and 
then  rose  dramatically  in  1992,  Hispanic 
and  black  eighth-grade  students  also 
showed  strong  improvements  between 
1990  and  1992, 

♦  In  1992, 87  percent  of  llth-graders  could  write  focused,  clear  responses  (Level  250);  36  percent 
were  generally  able  to  write  more  complete  responses  (Level  300);  and  only  2  percent  provided 
effective,  coherent  responses  (Level  350)  (see  supplemental  table  14-2). 

♦  Scores  at  the  5th  percentile  rose  between  1990  and  1992  for  all  age  groups,  while  scores  at  the 
95th  percentile  decreased  for  llth-graders  and  remained  the  same  for  4th-graders.  This  shift 
caused  a  decrease  in  the  variability  of  scores  for  4th-  and  llth-graders.  Eighth-grade  scores 
increased  at  the  upper  percentile  levels,  causing  the  entire  distribution  to  shift  upward  (see 
supplemental  table  14-3). 

Average  writing  proficiency  (scale  score),  by  grade  and  sex:  Selected  years  1984-92 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Year             Grade  4 

Grade  8 

Grade  1 1 

Grade  4 

Grade  8 

Grade  1 1 

Grade, 4 

Grade  8 

Grade  1 1 

1984  204 

'267 

290 

200 

258 

281 

'208 

'276 

299 

1988  206 

'264 

291 

199 

'264 

282 

213 

'274 

299 

1990  '202 

''257 

287 

195 

''246 

276 

'209 

'268 

298 

1992  207 

'274 

287 

198 

264 

279 

'216 

'285 

2C6 

Average  writing  proficiency  (scale  score),  by  grade  and  race/ettinicity:  Selected  years  1984-92 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Year            Grade  4 

Grade  8 

Grade  1 1 

Grade  4 

Grade  8 

Grade  1 1 

Grade  4 

Grade  8 

Grode  1 1 

1984  211 

'272 

297 

182 

247 

270 

188 

"247 

259 

1988  215 

'269 

296 

173 

246 

'275 

190 

'250 

274 

1990  211 

'262 

293 

171 

239 

268 

184 

'246 

'277 

1992  217 

'279 

294 

175 

258 

263 

189 

'265 

274 

Statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 
'  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1984. 

NOTE:  The  writing  proficiency  seal©  has  a  range  from  0  to  500.  (See  supplemental  table  14-1  for  detailed  explanations  of  levels.) 


Level  150 
Level  200; 
Level  250 


Disjointed,  unclear  writing 
Incomplete,  vague  writing 
Beginning,  focused,  clear  writing 


Level  300'  Complete,  sufficierit  writing 
Level  3vO;   Effective,  coherent  writing 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U,S,  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992:  Mathematics.  1973  to  199Z  Reading.  1971  to 
1992:  Writing.  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Indicator  14 


Average  writing  proficiency  (scale  score):  1984-92 


Average  writii^  proficiency,  by  race/ethnicity  and  grade 

Proficiency 

350  1  White  Black  Hispanic 


300 
250 
200 
150 
100 


11 
8 


11 

8 


350 
300 
250 
200 
150 
100 


1984 


1988  1990  1992  1984 


1988  1990  1992  1984 


1988  1990  1992 


Percentile  distribution  of  writing  proficiency  in 
grade  8,  by  race/ethnidty 


Proficiency 

350  White 


300 
250 
200 
150 
100 


95th 


Black 


Hispanic 


350 

95th 

75th 

300 

50th 

25th 

250 

5th 

200 

150 

100 

1984         1988  1990  1992     1984         1988  1990  1992      1984         1988  1990  1992 


Proficiency 
350 


300 
250 
200 
150 
100 


White 


Percentile  distribution  of  writing  proficiency,  by 
race/ethnicity  and  grade  for  1992 

Black  Hispanic 


95th 

75th 
50th 
25th 

5th 


11 


95th 
75th 
50th 
25th 
5th 


8 

Grade 


11 


350 

95th 

75th 

300 

50th 

25th 

250 

5th 

200 

150 

100 

11 


NOTE:  The  writing  proficiency  scale  hor.  a  range  from  0  to  500. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Educatioa  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational 

Progress Jrends /n  Acadern/c  Progress;  Achievementof  U.S.  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992:  Mathematics,  1973  to  1992:  Reading. 

1971  to  1992:  and  Writing,  1934  to  1992.  1994. 
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Achievement  Attainment  and  Curriculum 


Trends  In  the  mathematics  proficiency  of  9-,  13-,  and  17-year-olds 

♦  Average  mathematics  proficiency  improved  between  1978  and  1992  for  all  age  groups,  with  the 
largest  improvements  occurring  among  9-  and  13-year-olds. 

♦  White,  black,  and  Hispanic  9-year-olds 
showed  large  improvements  in  average 
mathematics  proficiency  between  1982 
and  1992,  after  a  rather  flat  trend 
occurred  between  1973  and  1982- 

♦  Although  a  large  gap  in  mathematics 
proficiency  exists  for  all  age  groups 
between  whites  and  their  black  and 
Hispanic  peers,  at  ages  13  and  17,  white  scores  increased  at  a  slower  rate  than  black  and 
Hispanic  scores  causing  this  gap  to  decrease  over  the  last  20  years. 

♦  Increases  in  performance  between  1978  and  1992  varied  across  proficiency  levels.  The 
percentage  of  17-year-olds  scoring  at  or  above  Level  250  increased  from  92  to  97  percent;  those 
scoring  at  or  above  Level  300  increased  from  52  to  59  percent;  but  those  scoring  at  or  above  Level 
350  stayed  at  7  percent  (see  supplemental  table  15-2). 

♦  There  is  much  variation  in  the  mathematics  proficiency  scores  of  students.  For  example,  in  1992, 
scores  for  9-year-old  whites  varied  by  more  than  100  scale  points  between  the  5th  percentile  and 
the  95th  percentile.  In  addition,  whites  had  higher  scores  at  the  95th  percentile  at  age  9  than  at 
the  50th  percentile  at  age  13  (see  supplemental  table  15-3). 


Average  mathematics  proficiency  (scale  score),  by  sex  and  age:  Selected  years  1973-92 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Year 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

1973 

'219 

'266 

3U4 

218 

'265 

309 

220 

'267 

301 

1978 

'219 

'264 

'300 

'217 

'264 

"304 

'221 

265 

'297 

1982 

'219 

'269 

'298 

'217 

'269 

"302 

222 

268 

'  296 

1986 

222 

269 

■302 

"222 

"270 

■'305 

222 

268 

299 

1990 

'230 

'270 

305 

'229 

'271 

306 

'230 

270 

503 

1992 

'230 

'273 

307 

'231 

•274 

309 

'228 

'272 

304 

Average  mattiematics  proficiency  (scale  score),  by  roce/ettinidty  and  age:  Selected  years  1 973-92 

White 

Block 

Hispanic 

Year 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

1973 

'225 

'274 

310 

'  190 

'228 

'270 

'202 

'239 

211 

1978 

'224 

272 

"306 

^  192 

'230 

268 

'203 

238 

'276 

1982 

'224 

274 

304 

'  195 

'240 

'272 

'204 

'252 

'277 

1986 

'227 

274 

"308 

'202 

'249 

'279 

205 

'254 

283 

1990 

'235 

276 

310 

•  208 

'249 

'288 

'214 

'255 

284 

1992 

'235 

'279 

312 

'208 

'250 

'286 

'212 

'259 

292 

'  statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 
'  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1973 

NOTE:  The  mathematics  proficiency  scale  has  a  range  of  0  to  500.  (See  supplemental  table  15-1  for  detailed  explanations  of  levels.) 
Level  150:   Simple  arithmetic  facts  Level  300:     Moderately  complex  procedures  and  reasoning 

Level  200:   Beginning  skills  and  understandings  Level  350:     Multi-step  problem  solving  and  algebra 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Slotlstics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992:  Mathematics,  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971  to 
1992:  and  Writing.  1984  to  1992.  1994. 


Proficiency  in  mathematics  is  an  important  outcome 
of  education.  In  an  increasingly  tectinological  world, 
ttie  mattiematics  skills  of  the  nation's  workers  may  be 
a  crucial  component  of  economic  competitiveness. 
In  addltioa  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  critical  for 
success  in  science,  computing,  and  a  number  of 
other  related  fields  of  study. 
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Indicator  15 


Average  mathematics  proficiency  (scale  score):  1978-92 
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400 
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Average  mathematics  proficiency,  by  race/ethnicity  and  age 
White  Black  Hispanic 
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Percentile  distribution  of  mathonatics  proficiency  for 
13-year-olds,  by  race/ethnicity 


Proficiency 

400  ^h^te 


Black 


Hispanic 


1978  1982  1986 


1992     1978  1982  1986       1992     1978  1982  1986 


1992 


Percentile  distribution  of  mathematics  proficiency,  by 
race/ethnicity  and  age  for  1992 


Proficiency 
400 

350 

300 

250 

200 

150 

100 


White 


13 


Black 


Hispanic 


95th 
75th 
50th 
25th 
5th 


95th 
75th 
50th 
25th 

5th 


17 


13 
Age 


17 


13 


400 

95th 

350 

75th 

50th 

300 

25th 

5th 

250 

200 

150 

100 

17 


NOTE:  The  mathematics  proficiency  scale  has  a  range  from  0  to  600. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  For  Education  Slatistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educationa!  Progess, 
Trends  In  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992,  Mathematics;  1973  to  1992;  Reading.  ]97]  to 
1992;  and  Writing,  1984  to  1992  1994. 
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Trends  in  the  science  proficiency  of  9-,  13-,  and  17-year-olds 

♦   In  1992,  average  science  achievement  was  higher  at  all  three  age  levels  than  in  1982,  the  year 
before  A  Nation  at  Risk  was  published. 


Competence  in  science  is  an  important  outcome  of 
education.  The  ability  to  apply  scientific  information 
interpret  data,  and  make  inferences  about  scientific 
findings  is  required  in  a  world  that  relies  tieavlly  on 
tectinological  and  scientific  advances. 


In  addition,  the  gap  between  male  and 
female  scores  at  ages  13  and  17  has 
decreased. 

♦  In  1992,  the  average  science  proficiency 
of  blacks  and  Hispanics  remained  well 
below  that  of  whites.  However,  between 

1977  and  1992,  the  proficiency  gap  decreased  between  whites  and  blacks  at  age  9  and  between 
whites  and  Hispanics  at  age  13. 

♦  A  higher  percentage  of  9-,  13-,  and  17-year-olds  demonstrated  general  science  skills  by  reaching 
Levels  200  and  250  in  1992  than  in  1982.  In  addition,  more  17-year-olds  reached  Levels  300  and 
350  in  1992,  exhibiting  detailed  knowledge  and  analytical  understanding  of  scientific  principles 
and  the  ability  to  integrate  specialized  scientific  information  (see  supplemental  table  16-2). 

♦  Thepv  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  science  proficiency  scores  within  an  age  group.  For 

exa  nple,  the  proficiency  of  white  9-year-olds  varies  by  120  scale  points  from  the  5th  percentile 
to  the  95th  percentile.  By  comparison,  the  difference  in  the  proficiency  of  median  white  9-  and 
17-year-olds  is  66  scale  points  (see  supplemental  table  16-3). 

Average  science  proficiency  (scale  score),  by  sex  and  age:  Selected  years  1970-92 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Year 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

1970 

225 

265 

'305 

'228 

257 

'314 

223 

253 

'297 

1973 

'  220 

■'250 

'  296 

■'223 

^'252 

'304 

'  218 

"247 

'288 

1977 

'220 

^247 

'290 

'222 

'251 

'297 

''218 

"244 

"282 

1982 

221 

'250 

•  283 

•'221 

256 

•=292 

221 

"245 

"275 

1986 

224 

251 

'288 

227 

256 

'295 

'221 

'247 

"282 

1990 

229 

255 

'290 

230 

258 

'296 

227 

252 

'285 

1992 

231 

258 

'294 

'235 

260 

'  299 

227 

256 

'289 

Average  science  proficiency  (scale  score),  by  race/ethnicity  and  age:  Selected  years  1970-92 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Year 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

1970 

236 

263 

"312 

179 

215 

258 

1973 

231 

'259 

'304 

177 

■'205 

'250 

1977 

■  230 

256 

•  298 

175 

■  208 

240 

192 

'213 

262 

1982 

•  229 

'257 

•  293 

187 

217 

■'235 

189 

'226 

'249 

1986 

'  232 

259 

'298 

'  196 

222 

253 

199 

''226 

259 

1990 

238 

264 

'  301 

'  196 

226 

253 

'206 

'232 

262 

1992 

239 

•  267 

'304 

•  200 

224 

256 

'205 

•238 

270 

—  Not  available. 

Statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 

■  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1970  for  all  except  Hispanics.  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1977  for  Hispanics. 

NOTE:  The  science  proficiency  scale  has  a  range  from  0  to  500.  (See  supplemental  table  16-1  for  detailed  explanations  of  levels.) 
Level  150:    Knows  everyday  science  facts  Level  300:   Analyzes  scientific  procedures  and  data 

Level  200:    Understands  simple  scientific  principles  Level  350:   Integrates  specialized  scientific  information 

Level  250    Applies  general  scientific  information 


ERIC 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
TrendsinAcademicProgress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics.  1973  to  1992;  Reading.  1971  to 
1992.  and  Writing.  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Indicator  16 


Average  science  proficiency  (scale  score):  1977-92 
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Average  science  proficiency,  by  race/ethnicity  and  age 
White  Black  Hispanic 


1977    1982  1986       1992     1977     1982  1986       1992     1977     1982  1986 

Percentile  distribution  of  science  proficiency  for 
17-year-olds,  by  race/ethnicity 
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Percentile  distribution  of  science  proficiency,  by 
race/ethnicity  and  age  for  1992 


Black 


Hispanic 


95th 

75th 

50th 
25th 

5th 


95th 


400 

95th 

350 

75th 

300 

50th 

25th 

250 

5th 

200 

150 

100 

17 


13 
Age 


17 


13 


17 


NOTE:  The  science  proficiency  scale  has  a  range  from  0  to  600. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress. 
Trends  In  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992:  Mathematics.  1973  to  1992:  Reading.  1971  to 
1992:  and  Writing.  1984  to  1991  1994. 
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International  comparisons  of  reading  literacy 


In  an  international  assessment  of  basic 
reading  literacy,  9-'year-olds  from  the 
United  States  perform  ?d  better  on 
average  on  the  narrative  domain  than 
students  from  other  large  countries. 


The  ability  to  read  is  a  minimum  requirement  to 
participate  productively  in  a  global  economy  and 
to  fulfill  basic  civic  responsibilities.  Comprehending 
and  effectively  using  written  language  are  crucial 
for  both  future  learning  and  the  development  of 
basic  job  skills. 


♦  At  age  14,  students  in  the  United  States 
scored  higher  on  the  expository  domain 
on  average  than  students  of  similar  ages  in  West  Germany  and  Spain. 

♦  There  is  far  greater  variation  in  the  basic  reading  literacy  of  students  within  each  country  than 
there  are  differences  in  averages  among  countries.  For  example,  among  9-year-olds,  the 
difference  between  the  10th  and  the  90th  percentile  on  the  narrative  domain  was  235  scale  points 
in  the  United  States,  compared  to  a  difference  of  62  scale  points  between  the  United  States  and 
West  Germany  (see  supplemental  table  17-2). 

♦  Children  whose  home  language  is  different  from  the  one  spoken  at  school  showed  lower 
literacy  levels  in  most  countries,  including  the  United  States,  at  both  ages  9  and  14. 

Average  reading  literacy  scale  scores,  by  age  and  country:  School  year  1991-92 


Non-school  language 
spoken  at  home 


School  language 
spoken  at  home 


Avemge  overall  score       Average  domain  scale  score       Percentage  Average    Percentage  Average 


Larger  countries 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Narrative 

Expository 

Documents 

of  students 

score 

of  students 

score 

Ago  9 

United  States 

547 

543 

552 

553 

538 

550 

4 

620 

96 

549 

France 

531 

530 

533 

532 

533 

527 

9 

491 

91. 

536 

Italy 

529 

525 

537 

533 

538 

517 

27 

513 

73 

537 

Spain 

504 

500 

508 

497 

505 

509 

13 

499 

87 

505 

West  Germany 

503 

501 

508 

491 

497 

520 
Age  14 

11 

461 

92 

509 

France 

549 

553 

549 

556 

546 

544 

4 

516 

96 

552 

United  States 

535 

530 

543 

539 

539 

528 

4 

478 

96 

539 

West  Germany 

522 

522 

526 

514 

521 

532 

8 

455 

92 

530 

Italy 

515 

511 

520 

520 

524 

601 

26 

488 

74 

525 

Spain 

490 

488 

492 

500 

495 

475 

11 

481 

89 

491 

NOTE:  In  the  Study  of  Reading  Literacy,  32  countries  assessed  the  reading  achievement  of  students  in  the  grades  where  most  9- 
and  14-year-olds  were  enrolled.  The  countries  above  are  the  larger  countries.  The  above  scores  were  scaled  using  the  Rasch 
procedure.  The  domain  scores  for  each  age  group  were  scaled  to  a  mean  of  500  and  a  standard  deviation  of  100.  The  average 
overall  score  is  the  mean  of  the  domain  scale  scores.  Some  student  groups  were  excluded  by  the  participating  countries,  such  as 
those  in  private  schools,  schools  serving  disabled  children,  or  schools  where  the  language  of  instruction  is  different  from  the  primary 
national  language.  See  supplemental  toble?  17-1  through  17-4  for  details  on  excluded  populations  and  performance  information 
on  other  countries. 


SOURCE:  International  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement.  Study  of  Reading  Literacy,  How  in  the  World  Do 
Students  Read?,  1992 
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Indicator  17 


Distribution  of  scale  scores  on  reading  literacy  assessment,  by  country: 

School  year  1991-92 
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NOTE:  The  vertical  lines  at  ability  score  5O0  mark  the  average  score  for  each  age  group  for  all  participating  countries.  The 
standard  deviation  is  100. 

SOURCE:  International  Associatlot^  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement.  Study  of  Reading  Literacy.  How  in  the  World  Do 
Students  Ueod"^.  1992   ^  
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International  comparisons  of  mathematics  performance 

♦  In  the  second  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (lAEP),  9-year-old  students 
from  the  United  States  scored  lower  on  average  in  mathematics  performance  than  9-year-olds 
from  all  other  large  countries. 

♦  Thirteen-year-olds  from  the  United 
States  scored  lower  on  average  than 
students  of  the  same  age  in  other  large 
countries^  except  Spain. 

♦  Average  mathematics  proficiency  among 
13-year-old  students  in  the  United  States 
was  48  scale  points  below  their  South 

Korean  counterpi>rts.  This  is  more  than   

half  of  the  difference  between  9-  and  13- 
year-olds  in  the  United  States,  suggesting  that  United  States  students  at  age  13  may  be 
performing  at  levels  similar  to  Korean  9-year-olds  rather  than  to  their  Korean  age  mates. 

♦  The  re  is  far  greater  variation  in  the  mathematics  proficiency  of  students  within  each  country 
than  there  are  differences  in  averages  among  countries.  For  example,  among  13-year-olds  the 
difference  between  the  10th  and  90th  percentile  was  124  scale  points  in  the  United  States, 
compared  to  a  difference  in  average  proficiency  between  the  United  States  and  Taiwan  of  51 
scale  points. 

Proficiency  scores  on  mathematics  assessment,  by  age  and  country:  1991 


The  technical  skills  of  a  nation's  workers  are  a 
crucial  component  of  its  economic 
competitiveness.  The  youth  of  today  will  be 
tomorrow's  workers  and  will  be  competing  in  the 
global  marketplace.  They  will  depend  on  the 
mathematics  learned  in  this  decade  to  succeed  in 
the  complex  business  and  technological 
environments  of  the  future. 


Average  proficiency  score 


Percentile  scores 


Lorper  countries 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1st 

5th 

lOth 

Median 

90th 

95th 

99th 

Age  9 

S   ith  Korea 

473 

480 

465 

334 

383 

407 

475 

534 

550 

586 

Tc  van 

464 

455 

453 

304 

360 

384 

457 

521 

539 

571 

Soviet  Union* 

447 

448 

446 

310 

349 

374 

450 

514 

532 

579 

Spain' 

432 

432 

432 

287 

330 

353 

437 

499 

518 

551 

Canada" 

430 

430 

431 

296 

337 

363 

435 

490 

506 

537 

United  States 

420 

422 

419 

Age  13 

278 

305 

333 

427 

492 

513 

549 

Taiwan 

545 

546 

544 

368 

424 

454 

550 

631 

659 

694 

South  Korea 

542 

546 

537 

390 

445 

470 

545 

/'09 

629 

665 

Soviet  Union  ' 

533 

533 

532 

413 

458 

477 

536 

584 

596 

629 

France 

519 

523 

515 

404 

442 

460 

521 

574 

5^3 

616 

Canada 

513 

515 

512 

400 

443 

462 

515 

564 

580 

608 

Spam ' 

495 

498 

492 

390 

429 

446 

496 

542 

556 

577 

United  States 

494 

/J94 

494 

366 

407 

430 

495 

554 

574 

616 

In  the  second  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (lAEP).  14  countries  assessed  the  mathematics  achievement  of  9- 
year-olds,  and  20  countries  assessed  the  mathematics  achievement  of  13-year-olds.  The  countries  above  are  the  lorger  countries 
that  assessed  virtually  all  age-eligible  children,  except  as  noted.  See  supplemental  tables  18-1  through  18-4  for  performance 
information  on  other  countries. 

■  Fourteen  out  of  15  republics"  ir.  the  former  Soviet  Union;  Russian-speaking  schools. 
'  Regions  except  Cataluna;  Spanish- speaking  schools. 

'  Four  out  of  10  provinces;  see  supplemental  table  18-1  for  the  scores  of  9-year-olds  in  individual  Canadian  provinces. 

■  Nine  out  of  1 0  provinces;  see  supplemental  table  1 8-2  for  *he  scores  of  1 3-year-olds  in  individual  Canadian  provinces. 

NOTE.  Proficitir^cy  scores  range  from  0  to  1.000.  The  mean  proficiency  score  for  all  participating  populations.  9-  and  13-year-olds 
together,  is  600.  The  standard  deviation  is  100.  See  tfie  supplemental  note  to  Indicotor  18  for  a  discussion  of  proficiency  scaling. 


SOURCE-  Educotional  Testing  Service.  Internotional  Assessrner^t  of  Educational  Progress,  1992. 
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Indicator  18 


Distribution  of  proficiency  scores  on  mathematics  assessment,  by  age  and  country: 

1991 
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NOTE:  The  scale  for  proficiency  scores  ranges  from  0  tol  .000.  The  mean  proficiency  score  for  all  participatr  j  populations.  9-  and 
13-year-olds  together,  Is  500.  The  standard  deviation  Is  100. 

SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service.  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  1992. 
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International  comparisons  of  science  performance 


In  the  second  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (I AEP),  9-year-old  students 
from  South  Korea  scored  higher  on  average  in  science  performance  than  9-year-olds  from  the 
United  States.  Students  of  the  same  age 
from  Spain  scored  lower  on  average. 


The  scientific  and  technological  skills  of  a  nation's 
workers  are  a  crucial  component  of  its  economic 
competitiveness.  The  youth  of  today  will  be 
tomorrow's  workers  and  will  be  competing  in  the 
global  marketplace.  They  will  depend  on  the 
science  learned  in  this  decade  to  succeed  in  the 
complex  business  and  technological  environments 
of  the  future. 


♦  Thirteen-year-olds  from  South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and 
Canada  scored  higher  on  average  than 
U.S.  students  of  the  same  age. 

♦  The  difference  in  science  proficiency 
between  9-  and  13-year-olds  in  the 
United  States  (75  scale  points)  was  less 

than  the  proficiency  difference  in  other  large  countries  (ranging  from  95  to  110  scale  points). 

♦  Among  9-year-olds,  boys  performed  better  than  girls  in  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Spain.  At 
age  13,  this  gender  difference  held  across  all  large  participating  countries  except  Taiwan. 

Proficiency  scores  on  science  assessment,  by  age  and  country:  1991 


Average  proficiency  score 


Percentile  scores 


Larger  countries 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1st 

5th 

10th 

Median 

90th 

95th 

99th 

Age  9 

South  Korea 

460 

474 

446 

303 

357 

383 

460 

541 

563 

609 

Taiwan 

456 

466 

445 

254 

321 

359 

458 

553 

576 

627 

United  States 

446 

451 

441 

235 

292 

328 

453 

543 

567 

605 

Canada  * 

437 

439 

434 

257 

316 

346 

443 

517 

538 

582 

Soviet  Union  ' 

434 

441 

428 

284 

328 

356 

433 

515 

547 

588 

Spain ' 

430 

439 

421 

Age  13 

250 

305 

334 

435 

522 

541 

567 

South  Korea 

571 

580 

559 

395 

457 

490 

575 

649 

670 

710 

Taiwan 

563 

567 

560 

339 

420 

463 

572 

655 

673 

715 

Soviet  Union  " 

541 

546 

535 

383 

438 

465 

545 

612 

629 

661 

Canada " 

533 

539 

527 

384 

434 

460 

534 

606 

628 

670 

France 

532 

540 

524 

370 

417 

442 

534 

611 

639 

677 

Spain " 

525 

531 

519 

380 

428 

453 

524 

596 

617 

663 

United  States 

521 

530 

^13 

334 

410 

436 

523 

601 

627 

665 

In  the  second  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (lAEP),  14  countries  ossessed  the  science  achievement  of  9-year- 
oids,  and  20  countries  assessed  the  science  achievement  of  13-year-olds.  The  countries  above  are  the  larger  countries  that 
assessed  virtually  all  age-eligible  children,  except  as  rioted.  See  supplemental  tables  19-1  through  19-4  for  performance 
information  on  other  countries. 

■  Four  out  of  10  provinces;  see  supplemental  table  19-1  for  the  scores  of  9-year-olds  in  individual  Canadian  provinces. 
'  Fourteen  out  of  15  republics  in  the  former  Soviet  Union;  Russian-speaking  schools. 
"  Regions  except  Cataluna;  Spanish-speaking  schools. 

'  Nine  out  of  10  provinces;  see  supplemental  1able  19-2  for  the  scores  of  13-year-olds  in  individual  Canadian  provinces. 

NOTE:  Proficiency  scores  range  from  0  to  1,000.  The  mean  proficiency  score  for  oil  participating  populations,  9-  and  1 3-year-olds 
together,  is  500.  The  star>dard  deviation  is  100.  See  the  oupplemontal  note  to  Indicator  18  for  a  discussion  of  proficiency  scaling. 


SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service,  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  1992 
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Indicotor  19 


Distribution  of  proficiency  scores  on  science  assessment,  by  age  and  country:  1991 
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NOTE:  Ihe  scale  for  proficiency  scores  ranges  from  0  to  1 .000.  The  mean  proficiency  score  for  all  pa.iiclpating  populations,  9-  and 
13-year-olds  together.  Is  500.  The  standard  deviation  Is  100. 

SOURCE'  Educational  Testing  Service,  international  Assessment  ot  Educational  Progress.  1992. 
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Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  scores 

♦   Average  total  SAT  scores  remained  relatively  unchanged  between  1993  and  1994.  However,  the 
performance  of  male  test-takers  dropped  by  3  points  in  verbal  and  1  point  in  mathematics,  while 
the  scores  of  female  test-takers  ose  by  1 


point  in  verbal  and  3  points  in 
mathematics,  slightly  narrowing  the  gap 
between  the  sexes. 

The  number  of  SAT  test-takers  as  a 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
remained  at  about  42  percent  during  the 
1992-94  period,  up  from  35  percent  in 


Ttie  Schiolostic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  is  ttie  test  taken 
most  frequently  by  college-bound  students.  It  Is 
designed  to  predict  success  in  ttie  freshman  year  of 
college,  and  to  tracl<  the  performance  of  groups  of 
students  who  intend  to  enter  college  across  time. 
When  interpreting  these  scores  the  reader  should  be 
aware  that  the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates 
who  tal<e  the  exam  changes  over  time. 


1984.  The  proportion  of  minority  SAT 
test-takers  more  than  doubled  between  1976  and  1994,  rising  from  15  to  31  percent  (see 
supplemental  table  20-1). 

♦  Since  1976,  the  mean  scores  of  black  test-takers  have  risen  20  points  on  the  verbal  section  and  34 
points  on  the  mathematics  section,  while  the  mean  scores  of  whites  have  fallen  8  points  on  the 
verbal  section  and  have  risen  2  points  on  the  mathematics  section  (see  supplemental  table  20-2). 

♦  In  1994,  students  from  families  with  the  lowest  parental  education  and  income  levels  received 
the  lowest  scores  overall,  and  scores  increased  with  higher  levels  of  parental  education  and 
income  (see  supplemental  table  20-4). 

Mean  SAT  scores  of  college-bound  seniors,  by  sex:  1972-94 


Year 

Verbal 

Mathematics 

Combined 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Mole 

Female 

1972 

453 

454 

452 

484 

505 

461 

937 

959 

913 

1973 

445 

446 

443 

481 

502 

460 

926 

948 

903 

1974 

444 

447 

442 

480 

501 

459 

924 

948 

901 

1975 

434 

437 

431 

472 

495 

449 

906 

932 

880 

1976 

431 

433 

430 

472 

497 

446 

903 

930 

876 

1977 

429 

431 

427 

470 

497 

445 

899 

928 

872 

1978 

429 

433 

425 

468 

494 

444 

897 

927 

869 

1979 

427 

431 

423 

467 

493 

443 

894 

924 

866 

1980 

424 

428 

420 

466 

491 

443 

890 

919 

863 

>81 

424 

430 

418 

466 

492 

443 

890 

922 

861 

iv82 

426 

431 

421 

467 

493 

443 

893 

924 

864 

1983 

425 

430 

420 

468 

493 

445 

893 

923 

565 

1984 

426 

433 

420 

471 

495 

449 

897 

928 

869 

1985 

431 

437 

425 

475 

499 

452 

906 

936 

877 

1986 

431 

437 

426 

475 

501 

451 

906 

938 

877 

1987 

430 

435 

425 

476 

500 

453 

906 

935 

878 

1988 

428 

435 

422 

476 

498 

455 

904 

933 

877 

1989 

427 

434 

421 

476 

500 

454 

903 

934 

875 

1990 

424 

429 

419 

476 

499 

455 

900 

928 

874 

1991 

422 

426 

418 

47^ 

497 

453 

896 

923 

871 

1992 

423 

428 

419 

476 

499 

456 

899 

927 

675 

1993 

424 

428 

420 

478 

502 

467 

902 

930 

877 

1994 

423 

425 

421 

479 

501 

460 

902 

926 

881 

NOTE:  The  term  "college-bound  seniors"  refers  to  those  students  from  each  high  school  graduating  class  who  participate  In  the 
College  Boord  Admission  Testing  Program.  This  population  dees  not  include  all  high  school  seniors,  nor  all  first-year  college  students, 
as  approximately  one-third  of  high  school  graduates  participate  In  the  American  College  Testing  Program.  See  the  supplemental 
note  to  tndicotor  20  for  Information  on  interpreting  SAT  scores  and  for  a  discussion  of  the  new  version  of  the  SAT. 

SOURCb:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  National  Report:  College  Bound  Seniors,  1972- 1994  (Copyright  1j1994  by  College 
Entrance  Examination  Booid.  All  rigi^ts  reserved). 
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Indicator  20 


SAT  test-takers  as  a  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  and  average  SAT  scores  of 
college-bound  seniors,  by  section  and  sex:  1972-94 
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SOURCE:  College  Entrance  Examination  8oard,  Notional  Report:  College  Bound  Seniors.  1972-  }994  (Copyright  ©  1994  by  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  All  rights  reserved) 
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Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores 

♦  The  average  total  score  on  the  GRE  fell 
70  points  between  1965  and  1979,  then 
increased  55  points  between  1979  and 
1990.  Between  1990  and  1993,  the  scores 
decreased  10  points,  reaching  the  lowest 
level  since  1987. 

♦  The  average  GRE  verbal  score  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  decline  experienced 
throughout  the  1960s,  70s,  and  early  80s; 
in  1993,  it  was  49  points  below  the 
average  score  in  1965.  However,  the 
quantitative  score  rose  45  points  between 
1973  and  1993  and  was  24  points  higher 
in  1993  than  in  1965. 

♦  The  percentage  of  test-takers  who  are  not  U.S.  citizens  increased  between  1979  and  1988.  Non- 
vj.5.  citizens  performed  better  on  the  quantitative  component  but  worse  on  the  verbal 
component  than  U.S.  citizens  (see  supplemental  table  21-3). 

Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores  and  the  number  of  test-takers,  by  percentage  of 
bachelor's  degrees  awarded  and  citizenship:  Selected  academic  years  ending  1965-93 

GRE  test-takers 


Academic  As  percent  of     Percent  who  are  scores 


year  ending 

Number 

bachelor's  degrees 

U,S.  citizens 

Total' 

Verbal 

Quantitative 

1965 

93,792 

18.7 

1,063 

530 

533 

1967 

151,134 

27,0 

1.047 

519 

528 

1969 

206.113 

28,3 

1.039 

515 

524 

1971 

293,600 

35.0 

1,009 

497 

512 

1973 

290.104 

31.5 

1,009 

497 

512 

1975 

298.335 

32.3 

1,001 

493 

508 

1976 

299.292 

32.3 

92.5 

1.002 

492 

510 

1977 

287.715 

31  3 

91.3 

1.004 

490 

514 

1978 

286.383 

31.1 

89.1 

1,002 

484 

518 

1979 

282.482 

30.7 

90.0 

993 

476 

517 

1980 

272.281 

29.3 

89.3 

996 

474 

522 

1981 

262.855 

28.1 

86.8 

996 

473 

523 

1982 

266.381 

26.9 

86.7 

1,002 

469 

533 

1983 

263.674 

27,2 

86.1 

1,014 

473 

541 

1984 

265;221 

27  2 

85  9 

1,016 

475 

541 

1985 

271.972 

27.8 

84,9 

1,019 

474 

545 

1986 

279.428 

28.3 

84.5 

1,027 

475 

552 

1987 

293.560 

29.6 

84.2 

1,027 

477 

550 

1988 

303.703 

30,5 

79.5 

1,040 

483 

557 

1989 

326.096 

32.0 

1,044 

484 

560 

1990 

344.572 

'32.8 

1,C48 

486 

562 

1991 

379.882 

'34  7 

1.047 

485 

562 

1992 

411.528 

"36.2 

1,044 

483 

561 

1993 

400.246 

'35.0 

1,038 

481 

557 

—  Noi  available. 

Ratio  of  the  number  of  GRE  test-takers  in  a  year  to  the  numbe;  of  bachelor's  d^x^rees  owarded  in  that  year  expressed  as  a  percenter 
'  Scores  for  the  analytical  section  of  the  GRE  are  not  included. 
'  Revised  from  previously  published  data. 
'  Estimated. 

SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service  and  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  IPEDS/HEGIS 
surveys  of  degrees  conferred,  various  years,  
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The  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GREX  which  is 
taken  by  less  than  one-third  of  college  graduates, 
is  a  measure  of  the  general  learned  abilities  of 
prospective  graduate  students.  Because  there 
currently  is  no  method  to  assess  learning  at  the 
college  level  the  GRE,  by  default  is  the  best 
measure  of  general  lean  )ed  abilities  of  college 
graduates.  However,  the  reader  should  be  aware 
of  the  limitations  of  average  GRE  scores,  including 
(1)  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  taking  the 
exam  changes  over  time;  (2)  an  increasing 
proportion  of  foreign  students  are  taking  the  exam; 
and  (3)  the  average  scores  include  some  students 
who  take  the  exam  more  than  once. 


Indicator  21 


Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores  and  number  of  test-takers  as  a 
percentage  of  bachelor's  degrees  awarded  and  citizenship:  Academic 

years  ending  1965-93 


GRE  test-takers  and  percentage  who  are  not  U.S.  citizens 

Percent 


1965  1970  1975  1980  1985  1990  1993 

Year 


GRE  scores  of  all  test-takers  and  U.S.  citizens 

Score 


All  test-takers  U.S.  citizens 


1965  1970  1975  1980  1985  1990  1993 

Year 


NOTE:  GRE  verbal  and  quantitative  scores  each  range  from  2U0  to  800.  Toral  GRE  scores  range  from  400  to  1 .600. 

SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service  and  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  IPEDS/HEGIS 

surveys  of  degrees  conferred,  various  years. 
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Educational  attainment 

♦  Educational  attainment  rates  of  25-  to  29-year-olds  increased  between  1971  and  1994.  The 
percentage  of  students  completing  high  school  rose  8  percentage  points;  the  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  completing  at  least  some 
college  rose  17  percentage  points;  and  the 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
completing  4  or  more  years  of  college  rose 
5  percentage  points. 

♦  Between  1971  and  1994,  the  percentage  of 
25-  to  29-year-old  high  school  graduates 
completing  4  or  more  years  of  college  rose 
9  percentage  points  for  females  and  1 
percentage  point  for  males,  eliminating  the  differences  between  males  and  females  (see 
supplemental  table  22-3). 

♦  While  fewer  black  25-  to  29-year-olds  had  completed  high  school  than  their  white  counterparts 
in  1994,  the  gap  between  the  percentages  of  blacks  and  whites  completing  high  school  closed 
between  1971  and  1994  (decreasing  from  23  to  7  percentage  points).  Also,  50  percent  of  black 
graduates  had  completed  at  least  some  college  compared  to  63  percent  of  white  high  school 
graduates,  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  black  than  white  (16  compared  to  30  percent, 
respectively)  graduates  had  completed  a  bachelor's  or  higher  degree. 

♦  In  1994,  fewer  Hispanic  25-  to  29-year-olds  had  completed  high  school  than  their  white 
counterparts.  Fifty-tvvo  percent  of  Hispanic  graduates  completed  at  least  some  college,  and  13 
percent  completed  a  bachelor's  or  higher  degree,  compared  to  63  and  30  percent,  respectively,  of 
their  white  counterparts.  These  gaps  in  educational  attainment  rates  between  Hispanics  and 
whites  have  not  closed  between  1971  and  19.^4. 

Percentage  of  25-  to  29-year-olds  who  have  completed  high  school  and  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  who  have  completed  1  or  more  and  4  or  more  years  of  college,  by 
race/ethnicity:  Selected  years  March  1971-94 

 High  school  graduates*  completing:  


High  school  graduates*    1  or  more  years  or  college  4  or  more  yeors  of  college 


March 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

1971 

77.7 

81  7 

58.8 

48.3 

436 

44.9 

30.9 

30.6 

22.0 

23.1 

11.5 

10.5 

1973 

80.2 

84.0 

64.1 

52.3 

45.3 

46.6 

33.5 

31  6 

23.6 

24.8 

12.7 

10.8 

1975 

83.1 

86.6 

71.1 

53  1 

50.1 

51.? 

38.7 

41.1 

26.3 

27.5 

14.7 

16.6 

1977 

854 

88.6 

74  5 

580 

53.2 

54.8 

41.7 

41.1 

28  1 

29.8 

169 

n  5 

1979 

85.6 

89.2 

74.7 

57.1 

54.1 

55.7 

41.7 

44.0 

27.0 

28.6 

16.6 

12.9 

1981 

86.3 

89.8 

77.6 

59.8 

50.1 

51.2 

42.5 

39.6 

24.7 

26.3 

14.9 

12.5 

1983 

86.0 

89.3 

79.5 

584 

50.6 

51  6 

41.6 

42.9 

26.2 

27.4 

16.2 

17.8 

1985 

86.2 

89.5 

80.5 

61.0 

508 

51.8 

42.7 

44.2 

25.7 

27.3 

14.4 

18.2 

1987 

86.0 

89.4 

83.5 

o9.8 

50.7 

51  4 

43.0 

44.6 

25.6 

27.6 

13.8 

14.5 

1989 

85.5 

89.3 

82.3 

61  0 

51.3 

52.8 

42  1 

44.0 

27.3 

29.5 

15.4 

16.5 

1991 

854 

89.8 

81.8 

56.7 

53.1 

54.9 

432 

42.2 

27.2 

29.7 

134 

16.3 

Diploma  or  equivalency  certificate 

Some  college  or  more 

Bachelor's  degree  o. 

nore 

1992 

86.3 

90.6 

80.9 

609 

66.7 

58.3 

44.7 

468 

27  3 

30,0 

13.7 

15.6 

1993 

86.7 

91.2 

82.7 

60.9 

58.9 

6^0 

48.4 

48.8 

27.3 

29.8 

16.1 

13.6 

1994 

86.1 

91  1 

84.1 

60.3 

605 

62  7 

49  6 

51  5 

27  0 

29.7 

16.2 

13.3 

•  12  years  of  schooling  completed  for  1971-91. 

NOTE:  Beginning  in  1992,  the  Current  Population  Survey  changed  the  questions  it  used  to  obtain  the  educational  attainment  of 
respondents.  See  the  supplemental  note  to  this  indicator  for  further  discussion. 

SOURCE-  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  March  Current  Populatlt)n  Surveys. 


Completing  4  years  of  college  is  an  important 
educational  accomplishment  that  will  yield  many 
benefits  to  those  who  achieve  it.  It  represents  the 
end  result  of  both  starting  college  and  persistent 
enrollment.  Some  students  stop  out  and  others 
drop  out  but  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  will 
ever  complete  4  years  of  college  do  so  by  their 
late  20s, 
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Indicator  22 


Percentage  of  25-  to  29-year-olds  completing  high  school  and  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  who  have  completed  1  or  more  and  4  or  more  years  of  college, 

by  race/ethnicity:  March  1971-94 


Higti  school  graduates* 
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1994 


High  school  graduates*  completing  1  or  more  years  of  college 
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High  school  graduates*  completing  4  or  more  years  of  college 
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*  12  years  of  schooling  completed  for  1971-91 . 

NOTE:  Beginning  in  1992,  the  Current  Population  Survey  changed  the  questions  It  used  to  obtain  the  educational  attainment  of 

respondents.  See  the  supplemental  note  lO  (ndicotor  22  for  further  discussion. 

SOURCE.  U.S  Deportment  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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International  comparisons  of  educational  attainment,  by  age 

♦   The  educational  attainment  of  the  U.S.  population  is  high  compared  to  other  large 

industrialized  countries.  A  similar  or  higher  percentage  of  25-  to  64-year-olds  in  the  United 
States  have  completed  secondary  school 


and  college  than  their  couunterparts  in 
Japan^  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Italy,  or  Canada. 

In  Japan,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Canada,  25-  to  34-year-olds  have 
completed  secondary  education  at  rates 
similar  to  their  counterparts  in  the 
United  States. 


Young  men  aged  25-34  in  Japan  were 
much  more  likely  to  have  completed 
higher  education  than  men  of  the  same 
age  group  in  the  other  large  highly  industrialized  countries 
ranked  second. 


The  percentage  of  ttie  population  completing 
secondary  and  tiigtier  education  in  the  United 
States  and  other  highly  industrialized  countries 
provides  an  indication  of  the  skill  level  of  the  U.S. 
work  force  as  compared  to  its  economic 
competitors.  Furthermore,  contrasting  the 
educational  attainment  of  the  general  population 
to  the  attainment  of  younger  age  cohorts  provides 
a  means  of  comparing  past  and  recent  progress  in 
the  rate  at  which  individuals  complete  high  school 
or  college. 


Young  men  in  the  United  States 


♦   Young  women  aged  25-34  in  the  United  States  were  much  more  likely  to  have  completed  higher 
education  than  women  or  men  of  the  same  age  in  other  large  industrialized  countries  (with  the 
exception  of  men  in  Japan). 

Percentage  of  the  population  In  large  industrialized  countries  who  have  completed  secondary 
and  higher  education,  by  age,  sex,  and  country:  1992 


25-64  years  old 


25-34  years  old 


Both  sexes 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

Secondary 

Higher 

Secondary 

Higher 

Secondary 

Higher 

Secondary  Higher 

Country 

education 

education 

education 

education 

education  education 

education  education 

United  States 

84.0 

23.6 

86.5 

23.2 

85.9 

23.3 

87.0  23.1 

Japan' 

69.7 

13.3 

90.6 

22.9 

89.3 

34.2 

91.8  11.5 

Germany 

81.9 

11.6 

88.6 

11.8 

90.9 

13.0 

86.3  10.5 

United  Kingdom 

68.1 

10,7 

80.9 

12.5 

82.2 

14.3 

79.6  10.7 

France 

52.2 

10.2 

67.1 

12.3 

68.4 

12.4 

65.7  12.1 

Italy 

28.4 

6.4 

42.4 

6.8 

41.5 

6.8 

43.3  6.7 

Canada 

71.3 

15.0 

80.8 

16.1 

79.0 

16.0 

82.5  16.2 

•  1989  data. 

NOTE.  In  the  United  States,  completing  secondary  education  is  defined  as  graduating  from  high  school  or  earning  a  GED; 

completing  higher  education  is  defined  as  earning  a  bachelor's  degree  or  more 


ERIC 


SOURCE"  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development.  Indicators  of  Education's  Systems.  Digest  of  Internationc! 
Education  Statistics,  forlhcoming 
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Indicator  23 


Percentage  of  the  population  in  large  industrialized  countries  completing  secondary 
and  higher  education,  by  age,  sex,  and  country:  1992 


Secondary  education 

0         20         40         60         80  100 


25-  to  34-vear-olds 


20 


40  60 
Percent 


80  100 


Secondary  education 

20         40         60  80 


25-  to  64-vear-olds 


100 


20        40        60        80  100 
Percent 


Higher  education 

20         40        60         80  100 


■Male 

HFemale 


0  20 


40  60 
Percent 


80  100 


Higher  education 

20         40         60  80 


100 


iMale 
iFemale 


20         40        60         80  100 
Percent 


NOTE:  In  the  United  States,  completing  secondary  education  is  defined  as  graduating  high  school  or  earning  a  GEO;  completing 
higher  education  is  defined  as  earning  a  bachelor  s  degree  or  more. 

SOURCE:  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development.  Indicators  of  Education's  Systems.  Digest  of  fnfernofionol 
Educotion  Statistics,  forthcoming 
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Achievement  Attainment  and  Curriculum 


High  school  graduation  requirements 

♦  As  district  spending  increased,  students 
were  more  likely  to  be  required  to  complete 
13  or  more  years  of  coursework  in  English, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies 
except  for  school  districts  spending  the  most 
per  pupil. 

♦  Students  in  districts  with  low  median 
household  income  were  more  likely  to  be 
required  to  meet  or  exceed  the  NCEE 
recommendations  in  English,  math,  and 
science  than  students  in  districts  with 
middle  or  high  median  household  income. 

♦  The  median  district  requirements  in  the 
four  core  subjects  ranged  from  10  to  12  years  of  coursework  in  all  but  four  states  (see 
supplemental  table  24-7). 


Average  years  of  study  required  In  core  subjects  for  public  high  school  graduation  and 
percentage  of  students  in  districts  with  graduation  requirements  at  or  above  the  NCEE's 
recommendations,  by  subject  and  selected  district  characteristics:  1990-91 


English 

Mathematics 

Science 

Four  core  subjects* 

Percent  with 

Percent  with 

Percent  with 

Percent  with 

District  characteristic 

Years     4  or  more 

Years 

3  or  more 

Years     3  or  more 

Years 

13  or  more 

Total 

3.8 

81.5 

2.5 

41.6 

2.1 

21.1 

11.3 

19.8 

Spending  per  pupil  in  school  district 

Less  than  $3,500 

3.8 

86.2 

2.5 

44.0 

2.1 

17,7 

11,1 

14.9 

$3,500  to  $4,499 

3.8 

74.7 

2.5 

43,2 

2.1 

20.2 

11.2 

19.0 

$4500  to  $5,499 

3.9 

81,4 

2.6 

50.5 

22 

33.2 

11.7 

32,0 

$5,500  or  PTiOre 

3.9 

89.6 

2.3 

27.5 

2.1 

14,4 

11.5 

13,8 

Residents'  median  household  income 

Lowest  25  percent 

3.8 

85.7 

2,5 

49.7 

2.2 

27.4 

11.4 

24.5 

Middle  50  percent 

3.9 

82.8 

2.4 

40.7 

2.1 

21.7 

11.3 

20.3 

Highest  25  percent 

3.8 

76.0 

2.4 

35.2 

2.1 

13.7 

11.3 

12.7 

Residents  who  are  high  school  graduates 

Less  than  65.0  percent 

3.9 

93.8 

2.5 

47.3 

2.2 

22.8 

11.3 

21.0 

65.0  to  84.9  percent 

3.8 

81.7 

2.5 

43.3 

2.1 

22.6 

11.4 

20.8 

85.0  percent  or  more 

3.8 

71.6 

2.3 

30.2 

2.1 

14.3 

11.1 

13.3 

Residents  who  are  minority 

Less  than  5.0  percent 

3.8 

73.3 

2.4 

31.5 

2.1 

20.4 

11.2 

18.0 

5.0  to  19.9  percent 

3.8 

79.7 

2.4 

39.1 

2.1 

17.9 

11.2 

16.8 

20.0  to  49,9  percent 

3.9 

84.7 

2.6 

54.6 

2.2 

28.5 

11.6 

25  8 

50.0  percent  or  more 

3.9 

95.3 

2.4 

40.6 

2.0 

15.5 

11.5 

15.8 

Households  receiving  public  assistc  ^ce 

Less  than  5.0  percent 

3.9 

81.0 

2.5 

41.9 

2.1 

21.9 

11.4 

19.8 

5.0  to  9.9  percent 

3.8 

2.5 

43.5 

22 

21.1 

11.3 

19.4 

10.0  percent  or  more 

3.9 

87.0 

2.4 

38.0 

2.1 

20.1 

11.3 

19.1 

Urbanicity  of  district 

Central  city 

3.9 

84.0 

2.4 

40.9 

2.1 

18.8 

11.5 

18.4 

Sucu "ban/other  urban 

3.8 

79,6 

2.5 

41.6 

2.1 

21.8 

11.3 

20.5 

Rural/small  town 

3.8 

82  3 

2.5 

42.2 

2.2 

22.0 

11.3 

198 

*The  fourth  core  subject  is  social  studies. 

NOTE:  Students'  actual  course-taking  (see  Indicator  2!))  may  exceed  their  districts'  requirements  for  graduation  (this  indicator). 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffln(j  Survey.  1990  -91  (Teacher 
Demand  and  Shortage  Questionnaire),  Common  Core  of  Data  1989-90;  and  1990  Census  School  Dl  ^.trlct  Sp^ecial  Tabulation. 


One  of  the  national  education  goals  states  that 
students  leaving  grade  12  will  have  demonstrated 
competency  In  English  mathematics^  science^ 
history,  and  geography.  The  extent  to  which  district 
high  school  graduation  requirements  include 
substantial  coursework  in  these  core  subjects 
provides  one  indicator  of  the  support  educators 
are  giving  this  goal,  The  1983  recommendations  by 
the  Notional  Commission  on  Excellence  In 
Education  (NCEE)— 4  years  of  English,  and  3  years 
each  of  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies- 
provide  a  useful  standard  for  comparison  among 
districts. 
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Indicator  24 


Percentage  of  students  in  school  districts  that  met  or  exceeded  the  NCEE'S 
recommendations,*  by  subject  and  district  characteristics:  1990-91 


By  le\el  of  district  per-pupil  operating  expenditures 

Percent 


English  Mathematics  Science  Four  core  subjects 

■  Less  than  $3,500  ■  $3,500  to  $4,499  □$4,500  to  $5,499  □$5,500  or  more 


By  median  household  income 

Percent 


English  Mathematics  Science  Four  core  subjects 

■  Lowest  25  percent  DMiddle  50  percent  DHIghest  25  percent 


By  percentage  of  residents  who  are  high  school  graduates 

Pc  rcent 


English  Mathematics  Science  Four  core  subjects 

■  Less  than  65.0  percent  ■65.0  to  84.9  percent  □85.0  percent  or  more 


•  The  NCliE  recommendations  Included  4  years  of  English  and  3  years  each  of  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91  (Teacher 
Demand  and  Shortage  Questionnaire);  Common  Core  of  Data.  1989-90;  and  1990  Census  School  District  Special  Tabulation. 
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High  school  course  taking  in  the  core  subject  areas 

♦  Between  1982  and  1992,  the  percentage  of 
high  school  graduates  earning  the 
recommended  units  in  core  courses* 
increased  sharply,  from  13  to  47  percent. 
This  increase  was  broadly  based, 
occurring  for  both  sexes  and  all 
racial/ethnic  groups. 

♦  For  private  school  graduates,  the 
percentage  earning  the  recommended 
units  increased  from  17  to  66  percent  (49 
percentage  points),  compared  to  an  increase  from  12  to  45  percent  (33  percentage  points)  for 
public  school  graduates. 

♦  Over  the  same  period,  the  percentage  of  graduates  completing  the  recommended  credits  in  core 
courses  increased  more  for  students  whose  parents  had  only  completed  high  school  (about  36 
percentage  points)  than  for  students  whose  parents  had  completed  college  (29  percentage 
points),  effectively  closing  the  gap  between  the  two  groups. 

Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  who  earned  the  recommended  units  In  core  courses/ 
by  selected  student  characteristics:  1982, 1987,  1990,  and  1992 


Percentage  point  change 


Characteristic 

1982 

1987 

1990 

1992 

1982-1987 

1987-1990 

1990-1992 

1982-1992 

Total 

127 

28.6 

39.9 

46.8 

15.9 

11.3 

6.9 

34.1 

Sex 

Male 

13.7 

30.1 

40.6 

46.5 

16.5 

10.5 

5.9 

32.8 

Female 

11.8 

27.2 

39.2 

47.2 

15.4 

12.0 

8.0 

35.4 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

13.8 

29.7 

40.6 

48.5 

15.9 

10.9 

7.9 

34.7 

Black 

10.8 

24.4 

41.3 

43.7 

13.6 

16.9 

2.4 

32.9 

Hispanic 

6.7 

17.9 

32.7 

36.0 

11.2 

14.8 

3.3 

29.3 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

19.8 

48.3 

51.2 

50.7 

28.5 

2.9 

-0.5 

30.9 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

6.0 

28.9 

26.0 

30.6 

22.9 

-2.9 

4.6 

24.6 

Urbanicity 

Urban 

12.9 

50.8 

37.9 

Suburban 

13.2 

47.6 

34.4 

Rural 

11.7 

42.5 

30.8 

Control  of  school 

Public 

11.5 

27.1 

38.2 

44.8 

15.6 

11.1 

6.6 

33.3 

Private 

17.1 

42.4 

56.6 

65.7 

25.3 

14.2 

9.1 

48.6 

Parents'  highest  education  level 

Didn't  finish  high  school 

10.0 

45  3 

35.3 

High  school  graduate 

10.7 

47.2 

36.5 

Some  college 

14.8 

45.7 

30.9 

College  graduate 

19.5 

48.5 

29.0 

—  Not  available. 

*  The  panel's  recommendation  of  0.5  units  of  computer  science  was  not  included  here:  however,  it  is  included  in  supplemental 
tables  25-1  and  25-2. 

NOTE:  For  a  description  of  the  sampling  procedures  and  related  issues  for  the  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study  and  the 
later  transcript  studies,  see  the  supplemental  note  to  this  Indicator.  Urbanicity  breakouts  used  in  the  1987  and  1990  NAEP  Transcript 
Studies  are  shown  in  supplemental  tables  25-1  and  25-2.  Because  urbanicity  categories  are  not  comparable  across  data  sources, 
percentage  point  changes  could  not  be  calculated  for  all  years. 

SOURCR:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study;  1987 
and  1990  NAEP  High  School  Tronscript  Studies;  and  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts.  1992. 


In  1983,  A  Nation  At  Risk  claimed  that  our  society 
had  "lost  sigtit  of  the  basic  purposes  of  schooling, 
and  of  the  high  expectations  and  disciplined  effort 
needed  to  attain  them."  As  a  remedial  step,  the 
report  recommended  that  all  students  seeking  c 
diploma  be  required  to  enroll  in  the  "New  Basics, a 
core  curriculum  composed  of  4  units  of  English;  3 
units  each  of  science,  social  studies,  and 
mathematics;  and  0.5  units  of  computor  science. 
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Indicator  25 


Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  who  earned  the  recommended  units  in  core 

courses*:  1982,  1987,  1990,  and  1992 


Bv  sex 

Percent 


1982  1987  1990  1992 

Year 


m  Male     ^]  Female 
By  race/ethnicity 

Percent 


1987  1990  1992 

Year 


I  White    n  Black    H  Hispanic    ^  Asian    Q  American  Indian 


•  The  graph  shows  the  tecommended  4  units  of  English  and  3  units  each  of  science,  social  studies,  and  mathematics,  but  does  not 
Include  the  recommended  0.5  units  of  computer  science. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study.  1987; 
1990  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Studies;  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts.  1992. 
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High  school  mathematics  and  science  course-taking  pattems 


High  school  graduates  in  1992  were  more  likely  to  take  mathematics  courses  at  the  level  of 
algebra  I  or  higher  and  science  courses  at  the  level  of  biology  or  higher  than  their  counterparts 
in  1982. 


♦  The  proportion  of  high  school  graduates 
who  took  algebra  II  and  geometry  and 
the  proportion  who  took  biology  and 
chemistry  each  increased  6  percentage 
points  between  1990  and  1992  (to  50  and 
54  percent,  respectively). 

♦  The  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
who  had  taken  remedial  mathematics 
declined  from  33  percent  in  1982  to  17 
percent  in  1992. 

♦  A  larger  percentage  of  1992  graduates,  both  male  and  female,  earned  credit  in  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  than  their  1982  counterparts.  Similar  percentages  of  males  and  females 
earned  credit  in  chemistry  in  both  years.  Females  were  more  likely  to  earn  credit  in  biology, 
while  males  were  consistently  more  likely  to  earn  credit  in  physics  (see  supplemental  table  25-1), 

Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  taking  selected  mathematics  and  science  courses  In 
high  school:  1982,  1987,  1990,  and  1992 


Courses  in  mathematics  and  science  can  teact) 
students  to  use  higher  level  thinking  skills  to  solve 
complex  problems.  These  skills  are  considered 
valuable  both  in  educational  and  marketplace 
settings.  Analysis  of  course-taking  patterns  of  high 
school  graduates  can  indicate  levels  of  exposure  in 
these  fields  for  individuals  who  are  about  to 
advance  to  higher  education  or  enter  the  work 
force. 


Mathematics  and 
science  courses 

1982 

1987 

1990 

1992 

1982-1987 

Percentage  point  change 
1987-1990  1990-1992 

1982-1992 

Mathematics 

Remedial/below 

grade  level  math 

32.5 

24.9 

23.6 

17,4 

-7.6 

-1.3 

-6,2 

-15.1 

Algebra  1 

'80.2 

'93.2 

13.0 

Algebra  II 

36.9 

47.1 

49,2 

56.1 

10.3 

2.1 

6.9 

19.2 

Geometry 

48.4 

61.5 

64.7 

70.4 

13.1 

3.2 

5.7 

22,0 

Trigonometry 

12.2 

19.0 

18.4 

21.1 

6,8 

^.7 

2.7 

8.9 

Anclysls/precalculus 

5.8 

12,8 

13,5 

17,2 

7.0 

07 

3.7 

11.4 

Calculus 

4.3 

6.2 

6.6 

10  1 

1.8 

0,4 

3.5 

5.8 

Algebra  11  and  geometry 

29.1 

42.4 

44.0 

50.1 

13.4 

1.6 

6,1 

21.0 

Algebra  11,  geometry. 

trigonometry,  and  calculus 

0,8 

2.4 

2.2 

2.7 

1.6 

-0.2 

0.5 

1.9 

Science 

Biology 

787 

88,3 

91.6 

93.0 

9.7 

3.3 

1.3 

14.3 

Chemistry 

31.6 

44,8 

49,6 

55,5 

13.1 

4,9 

5.9 

23.9 

Physics 

13,5 

19.5 

21,5 

24.7 

6.1 

2,0 

3.2 

11.2 

Biology  and  chemistry 

28.6 

43.0 

48.2 

53,9 

14.4 

5.2 

5,7 

25.3 

Biology,  chemistry. 

and  physicr 

9.8 

16.8 

18.9 

21.6 

7.0 

2.1 

2.7 

11.8 

—  Not  available 

The  minimum  number  of  units  used  for  inclusion  in  this  indicator  was  1  .CO  for  individual  courses  except  for  algebra  11,  trigonometry, 
and  analysi^/precalculus  where  0,5  was  set  as  the  minimum  number  of  credits, 

'Algebra  I  was  revised  from  previously  published  figures  ^o  include  rnose  students  who  had  taken  algebra  I  or  its  equivalent,  before 
entering  high  school. 

NOTE:  Percentages  reflect  only  those  coursws  taken  In  high  school  except  for  algebra  I.  Because  some  students  take  these  other 
courses  in  the  eighth  grade,  these  percentages  could  underestimate  the  number  of  individuals  who  have  ever  taken  these  subjects 
in  school.  See  supplemental  note  to  Indicator  25  for  further  explanation. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  ^or  Education  Statistics,  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study;  1987 
and  1990  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Studies;  and  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts.  1992. 
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Indicator  26 


Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  taking  selected  mathennatics  and  science 

courses:  1982,  1987,  1990,  and  1992 


Remedial/below  grade 


Mathematics 

20  40 


20 


60 


40  60 
Percent 


80 


100 


80 


100 


Biology 


Che.nistry 


Physics 


Biology  and  chemistry 


Biology,  chemistry,  and 
physics 


20 


Science 
40 


20 


60 


40  60 
Percent 


80 


100 


80 


100 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study;  1987 
and  1990  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Studies;  and  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts.  1992. 
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Graduate  field  of  study,  by  sex 

♦  Overall,  in  1992,  relatively  more  women 
than  men  earned  graduate  degrees  in  the 
humanities,  social/behavioral  sciences, 
education,  and  health  professions.  A 
higher  proportion  of  men  than  women 
earned  graduate  degrees  in  natural 
sciences,  computer  sciences  and 
engineering,  and  business  management. 

♦  Between  the  early  1970s  and  early  1980s 
the  concentration  ratio  for  humanities  at 
the  master's  degree  level  decreased  dramatically;  since  the  mid-1980s,  the  ratio  has  remained 
fairly  steady,  with  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  women  than  men  earning  master's  degrees  in 
humanities. 

♦  Differences  in  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  earning  master's  degrees  in  business 
management  narrowed.between  1971  and  the  mid-1980s  when  the  i  rend  leveled  off.  The 
differences  in  the  proportion  earning  a  doctor's  degree  in  this  field  narrowed  between  1971  and 
1989,  then  dropped  slightly.  Nevertheless,  in  1992,  men  were  almost  twice  as  likely  as  women  to 
earn  graduate  degrees  in  business  management. 

♦  From  1971  until  1983,  a  higher  percentage  of  men  than  women  earned  master's  degrees  in  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences.  From  1984  to  the  present,  a  higher  percentage  of  women  than 
men  earned  master's  degrees  in  this  field.  At  the  doctorate  level,  women  have  been  consistently 
more  likely  to  earn  a  degree  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  since  1971, 


Fennale  field  concentration  ratio:  Selected  academic  years  ending  1971-92^ 


Field  of  study  and  graduate  degree 

1971 

1974 

1977 

1980 

1983 

1986 

1989 

1992 

Master's  degrees 

Humanities 

1.58 

1.34 

1.17 

1.08 

1.06 

1.12 

1.06 

1.08 

Social/behavioral  sciences 

0.69 

0.67 

0.76 

0.88 

0.99 

1.08 

1.07 

1.05 

Natural  sciences 

0.48 

0.43 

0.44 

0.43 

0.48 

0.53 

0.56 

0.54 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

0.03 

0.05 

0.07 

0.11 

0.15 

0.20 

0.19 

0.19 

Education 

1.92 

1.99 

2.18 

2.42 

2.64 

2.66 

2.84 

2.84 

Business  management 

0.06 

0.09 

0.19 

0.30 

0.41 

0.45 

0.47 

0.46 

Health  professions 

1.85 

2.00 

2.37 

2.66 

3.01 

3.16 

3.29 

3.30 

Ottier  technical/professional' 

1.56 

1.24  . 

1.04 

1.10 

1.22 

1.27 

1.30 

1.33 

Doctor's  degrees 

Humanities 

1.89 

1.71 

1.41 

1.10 

1.09 

1.08 

1.05 

1.13 

Social/behavioral  sciences 

1.29 

1.28 

1.29 

1.30 

1.38 

1.42 

1.48 

1.50 

Natural  sciences 

0.67 

0.63 

0.56 

0.56 

0.59 

0.58 

0.64 

0.69 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

004 

0.08 

0.11 

0.11 

0.11 

0.15 

0.18 

0.19 

Education 

1.60 

1.52 

1.61 

1.86 

1.99 

2.10 

2.32 

2.47 

Business  management 

0.17 

0.24 

0.21 

0.41 

0.41 

0.52 

0.65 

0.51 

Health  professions 

1.19 

1.24 

1.46 

1.91 

1.57 

1.94 

2.35 

2.33 

Other  technical/professional'" 

076 

0.70 

0.88 

0.87 

0.83 

1.00 

0.98 

1.01 

Because  of  the  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  in  1991-92.  the  figures  for  earlier  years  (1971-91)  have  been  reclassified 
when  necessary  lO  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  figures. 
'  Principally  composed  of  public  administration  at  the  master's  degree  level  and  of  agriculture  and  natural  resources  at  the 
doctor's  degree  level.  See  Glossary  for  full  definition  of  "other  technical/professional"  fields. 

NOTE:  The  female  field  concentration  ratio  is  calculated  as  the  percentage  oi  women  earning  degrees  who  majored  in  a  specific  field 
divided  by  tf>e  percentage  of  men  eamirTg  degrees  who  majored  in  the  some  field.  Includes  degrees  conferred  to  U.S.  and  non-U .S.  citizenj). 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994,  tables  239  and 
240  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 


The  female  field  concentration  ratio  shows  how 
much  the  fields  studied  by  women  differ  from  those 
studied  by  men.  Ratios  above  1.0  indicate  that 
women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  major  in  a 
field,  and  ratios  below  1.0  indicate  the  opposite 
pattern.  Changes  in  the  ratio  show  whether 
differences  in  the  field  preferences  of  men  and 
women  are  narrowing  or  widening.  Thus  they  point 
to  possible  future  changes  In  the  occupations  and 
earnings  potential  of  women  compared  to  men. 
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Indicator  27 


Female  field  concentration  ratio  of  graduate  degrees  conferred,  by  field  of  study  and 

degree  level:  Academic  years  ending  1971-92 


Education 


Social  and  behavoriai  sciences 


Ratio 
3.0 

2.5 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

05 

OO 


Master's  ^ 


Doctor's 


1971        1976       1981  1986 
Academic  year  ending 


3.0 


2.5 


2.0 


1.5 


1.0 


0.5 


^  0.0 
1992 


Ratio 
3.0 

2.5 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

0.5 

0.0 


Doctor's 


Master's 


.A 


3.0 


2.5 


2.0 


1.5 


1.0 


0.5 


0.0 


1971        1976       1981  1986 
Academic  year  ending 


1992 


Business  management 


Humanities 


Ratb 
3.0  1 

2.5 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 


0.5 


0.0 


1971 


Doctor's 


Master's 


1976  1981  1986 
Academic  year  ending 


3.0 


2.5 


2.0 


1.5 


1.0 


0.5 


0.0 


1992 


Ratb 
3.0 

2.5 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

0.5 


Doctor's 


Master's 


3.0 


2.5 


2.0 


1.5 


1.0 


0.5 


0.0  0.0 
1971       1976       1981       1986  1992 
Academic  year  ending 


NOTE:  The  female  field  concentration  ratio  is  calculated  as  the  percentage  of  women  earning  degrees  who  majored  in  a  specliic 
field  divided  by  the  percentage  of  men  earning  degrees  who  majored  in  the  same  field. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics  1994,  tables  239  and 
240  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Economic  and  Other  Outcomes  of  Education 


-  Education  is  an  investment  in  human  skills.  Like 

-  all  investments,  it  involves  both  a  cos^  and  a 
retum.  The  cost  to  the  student  of  finishing  high 
school  is  quite  low,  because  it  consists  mainly  of 
the  relatively  low  wages  earned  by  a  16-  to  19- 
year-old  dropout.  The  cost  to  the  student  of 
attending  college  is  higher,  and  principally 
includes  tuition,  books,  fees,  and  the  earnings 
given  up  by  not  working  or  by  working  part  time 
in  college.  In  contrast,  the  returns  come  in  many 
forms.  Some  are  monetary,  while  others  are 
personal,  social,  cultural,  and  more  broadly 
economic.  Some  are  directly  related  to  the  labor 
market,  others  are  not.  Some  accrue  to  the 
individual,  others  to  society  and  the  nation  in 
general.  Among  the  returns  related  to  the  labor 
market  are  better  employment  opportunities,  jobs 
that  are  less  sensitive  to  general  economic 
conditions,  better  opportunities  to  participate  in 
employer-provided  training,  and  higher  earnings. 
Other  returns  that  are  not  related  to  the  labor 
market  and  are  often  attributed  to  education 
include  greater  interest  and  participation  in  civic 
affairs  such  as  rates  of  volunteerism  {Indicator  33) 
or  voting  {Indicator  35,  Condition  1994),  and  lower 
rates  of  welfare  dependency  {Indicator  32)  or 
greater  knowledge  of  healthy  behavior  {Iridicator 
36,  Condition  1994). 

The  costs  and  returns  of  investing  in 
postsecondary  education  have  changed  over 
time,*  which  affects  the  incentive  for  individuals 
to  participate.  Measures  presented  in  this  section 
illuminate  changes  in  the  rewards  of  finishing 
high  school  (or  conversely,  the  penalties  of  not 
finishing)  and  changes  in  the  rewards  of 
investing  in  postsecondary  education. 

Penalties  of  Not  Graduating  From  High  School 

These  indicators  suggest  some  general 
conclusions  regarding  the  labor  market  penalties 
of  not  finishing  high  school.  The  immediate 
difficulty  of  making  the  transition  from  full-time 
school  attendance  to  full-time  wonV  appears 
much  greater  for  those  who  leave  school  before 
finishing  high  school.  Without  prior  job 
experience  or  specialized  training,  school  leavers 
may  find  it  difficult  to  find  jobs  that  they  are 
v'iJling  to  take.  In  October  1993,  of  young  people 
16  to  24  years  old  who  had  left  school  during  the 
previous  year  without  finishing  high  school,  only 
47  percent  were  employed  (up  from  36  percent 


the  previous  year).  In  contrast,  of  those  who  had 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1993  and  did  not 
enroll  in  college,  64  percent  were  employed  (about 
the  same  as  the  previous  year)  {Indicator  28), 

As  young  people  enter  their  20s,  some  of  the 
problems  of  making  the  transition  from  school  to 
the  work  force  are  solved.  For  example,  among 
males  in  October  1993,  the  employment  rate  was 
62  percent  among  recent  high  school  dropouts 
(table  28-1)  compared  to  66  and  71  percent  among 
male  dropouts  aged  20-24  and  25-29, 
respectively,  in  March  1994  {Indicator  29). 
Nevertheless,  high  school  dropouts  have  lower 
employment  rates  than  graduates  at  all  ages. 

Rewards  of  College  Attendance  and  Graduation 

The  ratio  of  the  median  annual  earnings  of  those 
who  attend  and  graduate  from  college  to  the 
median  annual  earnings  of  high  school  graduates 
provides  an  indication  of  the  financial  returns  of 
attending  and  graduating  from  college.  In  1993, 
for  males  25-34  years  old,  the  earnings  premium 
for  attending  college  and  earning  a  bachelor's 
degree  was  57  percent,  and  the  earnings  premium 
for  attending  college  without  attaining  a 
bachelor's  degree  was  12  percent.  For  females  of 
the  same  age  group,  the  1993  premium  for 
attending  and  earning  a  bachelor's  degree  was 
even  larger— 99  percent,  while  the  premium  for 
attending  without  attaining  a  bachelor's  degree 
was  31  percent  {Indicator  30). 

Welfare  Recipiency 

The  benefits  of  education  to  the  individual 
include  a  higher  income  and  a  greater  likelihood 
of  employment.  To  the  nation,  these  benefits 
correspond  to  a  larger,  more  productive  work 
force.  Among  those  25  to  34  years  old  who  went 
beyond  eighth  grade,  higher  education  levels  also 
correspond  to  lower  rates  of  welfare  recipiency. 
For  instance,  in  1992, 17  percent  of  that  age  group 
with  9  to  11  years  of  schooling  received  income 
from  AFDC  or  public  assistance,  while  6  percent 
of  those  with  12  years  of  schooling  received 
welfare  income.  Among  black  25-  to  34-year- 
olds,  the  contrast  is  even  more  striking — 36 
percent  of  those  with  9  to  11  years  of  schooling 
received  welfare  income  in  1992,  compared  to  13 
percent  of  those  with  12  years  of  schooling 
{Indicator  32). 
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Completing  high  school  appears  to  lead  to  better 
employment  prospects  and,  thus,  less  reliance  on 
welfare.  Higher  education  levels  correspond  to 
better  employment  prospects  {Indicators  28,  29, 
and  30).  Those  with  a  high  school  education  or 
more  have  lower  rates  of  welfare  recipiency 
{Indicator  32). 

Volunteerism 

Education  plays  a  vital  role  in  preparing 
individuals  for  active  participation  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  lives  of  their 
communities.  Volunteerism  rates  for  those  with 
postsecondary  education  are  one  indication  of  the 
relationship  between  educational  attainment  and 
civic  responsibility. 

There  is  a  strong  positive  relationship  between 
volunteerism  and  participation  in  postsecondary 
education.  Those  with  some  postsecondary 
education  were  more  likely  to  volunteer  and 
make  charitable  contributions.  For  example,  68 
percent  of  individuals  over  the  age  of  25  with 
some  postsecondary  education  volunteered  at 
least  some  time  in  1992,  while  37  percent  of  the 
individuals  over  25  years  old  with  no 
postsecondary  education  volunteered  in  1992. 
Among  the  same  age  groups,  87  percent  of  those 
with  some  postsecondary  education  and  63 
percent  of  tiiose  without  postsecondary  education 
made  charitable  contributions  in  1992  {Indicator 
33). 

Many  factors  may  influence  this  relationship. 
Those  with  more  education  may  feel  a  greater 
responsibility  to  perform  volunteer  community 
service  than  those  with  less  education.  The 
higher  incomes  of  those  with  postsecondary 
education  may  influence  volunteering  and 
charitable  giving  behavior.  In  1992,  those  with 
higher  incomes  were  more  likely  to  volunteer  and 
give,  regardless  of  postsecondary  education 
participation.  However,  within  the  same  income 
group,  individuals  with  postsecondary  education 
were  more  likely  to  volunteer  or  give  than  those 
without  postsecondary  education  {Indicator  33). 

Literacy 

One  of  the  most  basic  functions  of  education  is  to 
improve  literacy.  The  economic  outcomes  of 
literacy  are  similar  to  the  outcomes  of 
education — higher  levels  of  literacy  are 
associated  with  better  labor  market  outcomes  for 
the  individual.  For  instance,  in  1991,  the  least 


literr  j  male  and  female  workers  had  annual 
earnings  that  were  about  half  of  the  average 
earnings  for  all  male  and  all  female  workers, 
respectively.  This  occurs  in  part  because  those 
with  lower  literacy  levels  have  less  education. 
However,  among  those  who  ended  their  formal 
education  with  a  high  school  diploma,  the  least 
literate  had  earnings  that  v/ere  still  lower  than  the 
average  for  all  those  with  that  level  of  educational 
attainment — about  one-fourth  less  than  the 
average  for  both  men  and  women  {Indicator  31). 

Doctoral  Programs 

Doctoral  programs  constitute  the  highest  level  of 
the  education  system.  The  first  job  taken  by  new 
doctoral  recipients  is  indicative  of  the  focus  of 
doctoral  programs.  The  proportion  of  new 
doctoral  recipients  with  definite  job  plans  in  the 
United  States  who  have  taken  jobs  in  higher 
education  has  fallen  from  68  percent  in  1970  to  52 
percent  in  1993.  However,  plans  of  doctoral 
recipients  vary  greatly  depending  on  their  field  of 
study.  For  example,  86  percent  of  new 
humanities  doctoral  recipients  with  definite  job 
plans  in  the  United  States  took  jobs  in  higher 
education,  whereas  less  than  one-fourth  of  new 
physical  sciences  or  engineering  doctoral 
recipients  took  higher  education  jobs.  The  varied 
job  outcomes  of  graduates  of  doctoral  programs 
reflect  the  different  job  opportunities  for 
graduates  of  these  programs  across  disciplines. 

NOTES: 

•See  Murphy,  Kevin  and  Finis  Welch.  "Wage  Premiums  for 
College  Graduates:  Recent  Growth  and  Possible 
Explanations/  Educational  Researcher,  May  1989  for  a  more 
detailed  presentation  of  changes  between  1964  and  1986  In 
the  relative  earnings  of  workers  with  different  levels  of 
education  and  experience  by  sex  and  race. 
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Economic  and  Other  Outcomes  of  Education 


Transition  from  high  school  to  woric 


♦   In  1993, 64  percent  of  recent  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  college  were  employed 


compared  to  47  percent  of  recent  dropouts 
1989  and  1992,  the  percentage  employed 
in  both  groups  fell  about  10  percentage 
points.  However,  in  1993,  the 
employment  rate  for  dropouts  increased 
markedly,  rising  more  than  10  percentage 
points. 

Nearly  every  year  between  1973  and  1993, 
white  dropouts  were  more  likely  to  be 
employed  than  black  high  school 
graduates  not  enrolled  in  college. 


During  the  period  of  economic  recession  between 


The  transition  from  higli  sciiooi  to  work  can  be 
difficult.  Without  prior  job  experience  or 
specialized  training,  school  leavers  may  find  it 
difficult  to  find  jobs  they  are  willing  to  take.  The 
employment  rate  among  school  leavers,  both 
those  who  have  not  finished  high  school  and  those 
who  have  finished  but  have  not  gone  on  to 
college,  is  an  Indication  of  the  ease  of  making  the 
transition. 


♦   Among  recent  high  school  graduates  in  the  labor  force,  males  were  equally  as  likely  to  be 
unemployed  as  females.  However,  males  continue  to  be  more  likely  than  females  to  be  in  the 
labor  force  and  to  be  employed.  While  the  percentage  of  females  in  the  labor  force  dropped  by 
more  than  5  percentage  points  between  1991  and  1992,  it  rebounded  by  more  than  13  percentage 
points  in  1993  (see  supplemental  table  28-1). 

Employment  rates  for  recent  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  college  and  for  dropouts, 
by  graduation  status  and  race/ethnicity:  October  1973-93 


Recent  high  school  graduates 
not  enrolled  In  college 


Recent  school  dropouts 


October 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

1973 

70.7 

74.9 

49.8 

C) 

51.6 

55.1 

43.9 

C) 

1974 

69.1 

72.9 

45.9 

C) 

48.1 

53.9 

35.9 

C) 

1975 

65.1 

68.9 

36.9 

C) 

41.4 

46.2 

22.0 

46.8 

1976 

68.9 

73.2 

38.5 

C) 

43.5 

49.7 

20.8 

C) 

1977 

71.9 

76.1 

43.3 

65.8 

60.2 

56.6 

34.5 

C) 

1978 

74.0 

79.1 

45.9 

69.2 

49.7 

54.2 

41.1 

60.7 

1979 

72.4 

76.4 

44.1 

69.4 

48.8 

54.2 

27.6 

C) 

1980 

68.9 

74.6 

35.0 

C) 

43.7 

51.2 

20.8 

47.7 

1981 

65.9 

73.0 

31.5 

C) 

40.5 

51.2 

11.5 

60.0 

1982 

60.4 

68.5 

29.4 

43.9 

36.8 

44.5 

16.4 

(•) 

1983 

62.9 

69.8 

34.9 

C) 

43.2 

49.4 

26.5 

C) 

1984 

64.0 

70.7 

44.8 

49.0 

42.9 

51.3 

23.8 

35.7 

1985 

62.0 

71.0 

34.4 

C) 

43.5 

60.0 

29.3 

37.6 

1986 

65.2 

71.5 

41.0 

64.9 

46.1 

60.5 

31.6 

46.4 

1987 

68.9 

75.3 

46.9 

53.8 

41.2 

48.1 

26.1 

n 

1988 

71.9 

78.2 

55.5 

57.1 

43.5 

47.6 

17.3 

55.4 

1989 

71.9 

77.6 

53.5 

49.3 

47.1 

57.6 

26.3 

n 

1990 

67.5 

75.1 

44.9 

C) 

46.7 

56.2 

30.5 

n 

1991 

59.6 

67.1 

32.5 

C) 

36.9 

38.4 

24.7 

n 

1992 

62  7 

71.9 

37.2 

53.9 

36.1 

43.2 

C) 

28.8 

1993 

64.2 

71.9 

42.2 

43.4 

46.9 

52.8 

26.9 

C) 

•  Too  few  sample  observationr,  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

NOTE:  Recent  high  school  graduates  are  individuals  aged  16-24  who  graduated  during  the  survey  year.  Recent  rchool  dropouts 
are  individuals  aged  16-24  who  were  not  high  school  graduates  and  who  were  In  school  12  months  earlier,  but  who  were  not 
enrolled  during  the  survey  month. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Indicator  28 


Employment  rates  of  high  school  students,  by  graduation  status  and  race/ethnicity: 

October  1973-93 


By  graduation  status 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  oun/eys. 
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Economic  and  Other  Outcomes  of  Education 


Employment  of  young  adults 

♦  Among  males  25-  to  29-years-old, 
employment  rates  were  somewhat  lower 
for  high  school  graduates  than  for  college 
graduates.  For  those  who  had  not 
completed  high  school,  the  employment 
rates  were  substantially  lower  than  for 
those  with  higher  levels  of  attainment, 

♦  Among  females  25-  to  29-years-old, 
employment  rates  increased  markedly  with 
each  higher  level  of  educational 
attainment.  The  difference  between  those 
who  had  not  finished  high  school  and 
those  who  had  done  so  was  particularly 
large  (35  percent  versus  65  percent). 

♦  Among  females  aged  30  to  64,  those  who  had  not  finished  high  school  were  also  much  less 
likely  to  be  employed  than  those  with  higher  levels  of  attainment. 

♦  Among  males  aged  .^n  fo  59,  employment  rates  for  those  with  a  bachelor's  degree  were 
somewhat  higher  th^u  for  those  with  only  some  college. 

Percentage  of  the  population*  who  were  einployed,  by  sex,  educational  attainment,  and  age: 
March  1994 


The  percentage  of  a  population  group  employed 
is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  factors.  Some  factors 
influence  the  willingness  of  employers  to  offer  jobs 
to  individuals  with  different  levels  of  education  at 
the  going  wage  rate,  and  others  influence  the 
willingness  of  these  individuals  to  fake  jobs  at  that 
rate  The  higher  the  proportion  employed,  the 
better  are  their  labor  market  opportunities  relative 
to  other  things  they  could  do,  and  vice  versa.  To  a 
certain  extent  employment  rates  for  older  groups 
ore  an  indication  of  what  younger  groups  may 
experience  when  they  beconnie  older.  However, 
labor  market  opportunities  were  different  when 
these  older  groups  were  beginning  their  work  lives 
than  they  are  for  today's  young  adults. 


Males   ^  Females 

High  High 


Age 

Total 

Grades 
9to  11 

SChCX3l 

diplonna 

Some 
college 

Bachelor's 
degree 

Total 

Grades 
9to  11 

school 
diploma 

Some 
college 

Bachelor's 
degree 

20-24 

70.7 

65.5 

77.9 

63.6 

80.3 

63.3 

302 

63.6 

67.6 

86.7 

25-29 

84.9 

70.8 

85.4 

87.6 

90.9 

68.9 

351 

65.0 

75.0 

84.4 

30-34 

857 

69.3 

850 

88.2 

94.4 

68.6 

44.3 

67.1 

73.6 

79.0 

35-39 

86.3 

69.6 

84.6 

88.6 

94.8 

704 

45.8 

705 

74.2 

79.4 

40-44 

85.9 

68.4 

81.5 

89.0 

92.5 

758 

51.1 

73.8 

79.1 

85.6 

45-49 

85.5 

69.0 

83.6 

88.9 

94.5 

74.4 

53.9 

72.7 

78.6 

85.3 

50-54 

83.2 

64.0 

83.3 

84.4 

93.6 

68.0 

49.7 

67.3 

75.7 

81.2 

55-59 

72.6 

69.1 

73.4 

76.0 

81.0 

56.9 

39.4 

58.7 

62.8 

70.4 

60-64 

47.5 

37.2 

47.4 

53.6 

588 

36.1 

23.4 

37.3 

46.2 

46.7 

•  Noninstitutionalized  civilians.  Some  Individuals  in  the  population  are  not  in  the  labor  force,  that  is,  they  ore  not  looking  for  a  job. 
They  may  want  to  attend  school  or  work  in  the  home,  for  example.  Many  young  persons  aged  20-24  years  old  were  enrolled  in 
school  or  college  and  are  not  iii  the  labor  force.  Women,  especially  older  women,  are  also  less  likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force  than 
their  male  counterparts.  An  alternative  measure  of  labor  market  opportunities,  the  unemployment  rote.  Is  presented  in 
supplemental  table  29-1 .  Also,  see  the  supplemental  note  to  Indicator  26  for  a  comparison  of  labor  force  statistics, 

NOTE:  Included  In  the  total  but  not  shown  separately  are  those  who  have  attained  eight  or  fewer  years  of  schooling.  The  category 
"grades  9  to  1 1 "  includes  those  who  have  attended  1 2th  grade  but  have  not  received  a  diploma;  "high  school  diploma"  includes 
those  who  have  received  an  equivalency  certificate;  "some  college"  Includes  those  who  have  received  an  associate's  degree; 
"bachelor's  degree"  includes  those  who  have  received  advanced  degrees. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Departrr^ent  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  Current  Population  Survey,  1994. 
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Indicator  29 


Percentage  of  the  population''  who  were  employed,  by  sex,  educational  attainment, 

and  age:  March  1994 


Male 

Percent  employed 

""^  Bachelor's  degree 


20-24        25-29        3(K34        35-39        40-44        45-49        50-54        55-59  60-64 

Age 


*  Noninstitutionalized  civilians. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  Current  Population  Survey,  1Q94. 
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Economic  and  Other  Outcomes  of  Education 


Annual  earnings  of  young  adults 

♦   In  1993,  the  median  annual  earnings  of  males  aged  25-34  who  had  not  completed  high  school  (9- 
11  years  of  school  completed)  were  about  67  percent  of  the  earnings  of  their  counterparts  who 
had  completed  high  school.  The  ratio  of  earnings  of  female  dropouts  to  graduates  was  about  59 
percent 


Since  1970,  the  earnings  advantage  for 
25-  to  34-year-olds  with  some  college  (13- 
15  years  of  school)  and  college  degrees 
(16  or  more  years  of  school)  was 
generally  greater  for  females  than  for 
males;  that  is,  the  percentage  difference 
between  the  earnings  of  females  with 
some  college  or  a  college  degree  and  the 
earnings  of  female  high  school  graduates 
was  greater  than  the  corresponding 
percentage  difference  for  males. 

The  earnings  advantage  of  completing 
college  increased  between  1970  and  1993 
for  both  males  and  females. 


Wages  and  salaries  are  influenced  by  many 
factors.  Including  flie  employer's  perception  of  ttie 
productivity  and  availability  of  workers  with 
different  levels  of  education.  Thiey  are  also 
affected  by  economic  conditions  In  ttie  industries 
tt)at  typically  employ  workers  with  different  levels  of 
education.  Annual  earnings  are  influenced  by  the 
number  of  weeks  worked  In  a  year  and  the  usual 
hours  worked  each  week.  The  ratio  of  annual 
earnings  of  high  school  dropouts  or  college 
graduates  to  those  of  high  school  graduates  is 
affected  by  all  these  factors;  it  is  a  measure  of  the 
earnings  disadvantage  of  not  finishing  high  school 
and  the  earnings  advantage  of  completing 
college. 


♦   In  1993,  the  median  annual  earnings  of  workers  with  a  bachelor's  degree  were  much  higher  than  the 
earnings  of  those  who  attended  only  some  college.  For  example,  among  female  workere  25  to  34 
years  old,  the  median  annual  earnings  of  college  graduates  were  approximately  $26,000,  while  those 
of  females  vdth  some  college  were  approximately  $17,000  (see  supplemental  table  30-2). 

Ratio  Of  median  annual  earnings  of  wage  and  salary  workers  25  to  34  years  old  with  9-11,13-15, 
and  1 6  or  more  years  of  school  to  those  with  1 2  years  of  school,  by  sex:  Selected  years  1 970-93 


Year 

9-1 1  years  of  school 

13-15  years  of  school 

16  or  more  years  of  school 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1970 

0.84 

0.69 

1.10 

1.19 

1.24 

1.68. 

1972 

0.80 

0.70 

1.04 

1.16 

1.19 

1.63 

1974 

0.81 

0.62 

1.02 

1.19 

1.14 

1.74 

1976 

0.78 

0.61 

1.03 

1.14 

1.19 

1.58 

1978 

0.77 

0.54 

1.05 

1.17 

1.18 

1.55 

1980 

0.73 

0.65 

1.04 

1.24 

1.19 

1.52 

1982 

0.71 

0.66 

1.12 

1.21 

1.34 

1.63 

1984 

0.63 

0.56 

1.15 

1.21 

1.36 

1.61 

1986 

0.69 

0.65 

1.18 

1.21 

1.50 

1.78 

1988 

0.68 

0.56 

1.10 

1.31 

1.42 

1.81 

1990 

0.71 

0.58 

1.14 

1.34 

1.48 

1.92 

199r 

0.64 

0.64 

1.14 

1.32 

1.53 

1.90 

1992* 

0.68 

0.76 

1.13 

1.34 

1.60 

2.00 

1993* 

0.67 

0.59 

1.12 

1.31 

1.57 

1.99 

•  Beginning  with  the  March  1 992  survey,  which  collected  earnings  for  calendar  year  1 991 ,  new  questions  were  used  to  obtain  the 
educational  attainment  of  respondents.  See  the  supplemental  note  to  Indicator  22  for  further  discussion. 
NOTE:  This  ratio  is  most  usefully  compared  to  1 .0.  For  example,  the  ratio  of  1 .57  In  1993  for  males  with  16  or  more  years  of  school 
means  that  they  earned  57  percent  more  than  males  with  12  years  of  school.  The  ratio  of  .67  In  1993  for  males  with  9-11  years  of 
school  means  that  they  earned  33  percent  iess  than  males  with  12  years  of  school. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Indicator  30 


RqHo  of  median  annual  earnings  of  wage  and  salary  workers  25  to  34  years  old  with 
9-11,13-15,  and  1 6  or  more  years  of  school  to  those  with  1 2  years  of  school,  by  sex: 

1970-93 


Ratio 

2.00 
1.75 

1.60 
1.25 

1.00 
0.75 

0.50 


Male 


16  or  more  years  of  school 


9-11  years  of  school 


2,00 
1,75 
1.50 

1,25 
1.00 

0.75 
0,50 


1970     1972     1974     1976     1978     1980     1982     1984     1986     1988  1990 


1993 


Ratio 

2,00 
1.75 

1.60 
1.25 

1.00 
0.75 


0,60 


Female 


16  or  more  years  of  school 


9-11  years  of  school 


2.00 
1.75 

1.50 
1.25 

1.00 
0.75 

0.50 


1970     1972     1974     1976     1978     1980     1982     1984     1986     1988  1990 


1993 


NOTE:  One  (1 .0)  on  the  scale  represents  earnings  equal  to  those  with  12  years  of  school;  2.0  represents  double  their  earnings;  0.5 
represents  half  their  earnings.  The  scale  on  the  graph  mal<es  the  distance  between  1 .0  and  2.0.  or  doubling,  the  same  as  that 
between  1 ,0  and  0.5,  or  halving. 

SOURCE:  U,S,  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Censi's,  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Economic  and  Other  Outcomes  of  Education 


Labor  market  outcomes  of  literacy  and  education 

♦   Educational  attainment  and  literacy  level  are  both  positively  associated  with  higher  annual 
earnings  and  lower  unemployment  rates.  Furthermore,  literacy  is  positively  associated  with 
earning  higher  wages  and  a  reduced 


likelihood  of  being  unemployed  within 
different  levels  of  educational 
attainment. 

♦   In  1992,  of  males  whose  highest 
education  level  was  a  high  school 
diploma,  those  at  prose  proficiency  level 
4  (scores  between  326  and  375)  had  29 
percent  higher  annual  earnings  than 
those  at  proficiency  level  2  (scores 
between  226  and  275).  The  difference  in 
earnings  between  those  females  at 
proficiency  level  4  and  those  females  at 
proficiency  level  2  was  not  statistically 
significant,  however. 

^  Of  females  whose  highest  education 
level  was  a  high  school  diploma,  those  at 
prose  proficiency  level  4  were  far  less 
likely  to  be  unemployed  than  those  at  proficiency  level  2  (unemployment  rates  of  5  versus  12 
percent).  The  unemployment  rates  for  those  females  with  a  bachelor's  degree  were  similar  at 
proficiency  levels  2, 3,  and  4,  however. 

Labor  market  outcomes  of  25-  to  64-year-olds,  by  sex,  prose  proficiency  level,  and  highest 
education  level  attained:  1992 


As  our  society  becomes  more  fechr  ilogically 
odvonced,  many  have  argued  ttiat  there  is  a 
greater  need  for  all  individuals  to  become  more 
literate  and  for  a  larger  proportion  to  develop 
advanced  skills.  Some  argue  that  a  growing 
number  of  workers  an9  being  expected  to 
comprehend  information  presented  in  lengthy  and 
sometimes  complex  formats,  to  compare  and 
contrast  information  to  generate  ideas  based  on 
what  they  read,  and  to  apply  arithmetic 
operations  sequentially  to  solve  a  problem. 
Furthermore,  strong  literacy  skills  are  a  prerequisite 
for  fully  taking  advantage  of  formal  education 
and  job-related  training.  The  degree  of  variability 
in  labor  market  outcomes  by  literacy  within 
educational  attainment  levels  is  an  indicator  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  (i.e.,  through  education)  effects 
of  literacy  on  success  in  the  workplace. 


Male 


Female 


Average  annual  eomings  of  employed  persons  in  the  previous  year 


Highest 


Prose  proficiency  level 


Prose  proficiency  level 


education  level 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

$29,175 

$15,755 

$22,046 

$29,610 

$39,941 

$48,965 

$17,090 

$9,650 

$13,260 

$16,759 

$21,882 

$28,707 

GradR  9-11 

18,194 

16,299 

17,763 

21,402 

11,146 

8,979 

11.141 

14.304 

Highi  schiool  diploma 

22,494 

16.417 

20.866 

24,997 

26.825 

13.554 

10.510 

12.579 

14.565 

14.686 

Some  postsecondary* 

27.279 

19.306 

24,402 

26,654 

32,544 

16,449 

11,756 

14.540 

16,266 

18.246 

23.038 

Associate's  degree 

31.855 

29,161 

31.615 

34.729 

19,547 

15.103 

20.053 

20.603 

Bachelor's  degree 

38,115 

30,105 

37.393 

38,793 

44.140 

23.592 

22.907 

20.546 

24,447 

28.939 

Unemployment  rate 

Prose  proficiency  level 

Prose  proficiency  level 

Tota! 

1 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

b 

Total 

8.3 

14.9 

11.5 

6.4 

4.1 

2.3 

8.5 

17.3 

12.7 

6.7 

4.0 

2.3 

Grade  9- )  1 

12.4 

14.0 

12.2 

11.3 

17.8 

22.6 

16.4 

14.4 

High  school  diploma 

8.2 

11.3 

10.7 

5.7 

5.1 

9.3 

18.6 

12.2 

6.1 

4.5 

Some  postsecondary" 

7.4 

12.8 

10.2 

7.0 

4.8 

7.8 

17.6 

13.5 

6.5 

4.3 

Associate's  degree 

55 

2.5 

4.1 

7.1 

5.3 

7.1 

6.2 

3.8 

Bachelor's  degree 

4.8 

57 

4.8 

4.8 

3.2 

4.8 

5.0 

51 

4.4 

3.6 

—  Too  few  cases  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

Adults  vjWh  o  highest  level  of  education  of  grades  1  -8.  a  GED  or  equivalent,  or  a  graduate  degree  are  Included  in  the  total  but 
not  shown  separately  (and  ore  broken  out  separately  in  tables  ?M  and  31-2).  See  supplemental  tables  31-1  through  31-5  for 
additional  labor  market  outcomes  and  additional  literacy  domains.  See  the  supplemental  note  to  this  Indicator  for  a  description 
of  literacy  domains  and  proficiency  levels. 

•  Includes  vocational  schools,  less  than  2  years  of  college,  and  more  than  2  years  of  college  without  a  degree. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey,  1992. 
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Indicator  3 1 


Labor  market  outcomes  of  25-  to  64-year-oIds,  by  sex,  prose  literacy  level,  and 

highest  educational  level  attained:  1992 


Average  annual  earnings  of  employed  persons  in  the  previous  year 

Males  Females 

$0      10.000   20,000   30,000   40,000  $50,000  $0      10.000   20,000   30,000   40,000  $50,000 


Grades  9-11 


High  school  diploma 


Some  postsecondary 


Associate's  degree 


Bachelor's  degree 


Bl 
■2 

□3 
□4 
■5 

Prose  proficiency 
level 


SO      10,000    20,000   30,000   40,000  $50,000 


$0      10,000   20,000   30.000   40,000  $50,000 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey,  1992, 
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Economic  and  Other  Outcomes  ofEducalion 


Welfare  recipiency,  by  educational  attainment 

♦  In  1992,  high  school  dropouts  were  three 
times  more  likely  to  receive  income  from 
AFDC  or  public  assistance  than  high 
school  graduates  who  did  not  go  on  to 
college  (17  percent  versus  6  percent), 

♦  Between  1972  and  1992,  both  hig>i  school 
dropouts  and  graduates  who  did  not  go 
on  to  college  became  more  likely  to 
receive  AFDC  cr  public  assistance 
income.  During  this  period,  the  increase 
in  the  likelihood  of  receiving  welf  ?.re 
income  was  greater  for  high  school 
dropouts  than  for  graduates  who  did  not 
go  on  to  college.  Therefore,  the 
difference  between  the  two  groups  in  the  percentage  receiving  such  income  rose  (from  7  percent 
to  12  percent). 

Percentage  of  persons  aged  25-34  who  received  Income  from  AFDC  or  public  assistance,  by 
years  of  schooling  completed:  1972-92 


 Years  of  schooling  completed  

Ail  persons   White  Black  Hispanic 


All 

Less  than 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

1 6  years 

9-11 

12 

9-11 

12 

9-11 

12 

Year 

levels 

9  years 

years 

years 

years 

or  more 

yei^rs 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

1972 

4.0 

11.5 

9.7 

3.2 

1.5 

0.4 

6.0 

2.2 

23.2 

12.2 

9.6 

3.4 

1973 

3.9 

11.7 

10.3 

3.3 

1.7 

0.6 

5.6 

2.1 

25.9 

12.1 

16.2 

5.5 

1974 

4.3 

15.0 

11.7 

3.3 

2.0 

0.8 

8.0 

2.4 

25.0 

10.7 

14.2 

3.8 

1975 

3.6 

11.3 

11.0 

3.3 

1.5 

0.3 

7.0 

2.4 

27.8 

10.0 

10,6 

3.4 

1976 

3.8 

10.9 

12.2 

3.5 

2.1 

0.4 

7.5 

2.3 

27.0 

11,4 

15,0 

4.7 

1977 

3.9 

11.7 

12.0 

3.9 

2.1 

0.3 

8.0 

2.6 

26.4 

12.4 

13,1 

6.6 

1978 

3.9 

10.8 

12.7 

3.6 

2.5 

0.4 

7.7 

2.3 

28.1 

12.4 

13,7 

6.9 

1979 

3.9 

12.4 

12.8 

3.8 

2.1 

0.6 

7.9 

2.5 

26.8 

12,0 

15.1 

5.4 

1980 

4.2 

11.8 

12.7 

4.4 

2.5 

0.4 

8.5 

3.2 

25.3 

12.9 

14,2 

4,5 

1981 

4.4 

11.5 

13.6 

4.6 

2.7 

0.5 

9.5 

2.9 

29.1 

14,9 

13,3 

5,0 

1982 

4.0 

9.6 

14.1 

4.3 

2.1 

0.3 

10.3 

2.6 

25.8 

13.6 

14,2 

5.4 

1983 

4.2 

11.4 

14.7 

4.3 

2.5 

0.3 

10.7 

2.6 

26.8 

13,4 

15.5 

5.2 

1984 

4.3 

13.2 

14.9 

4.2 

2.4 

0.8 

10.6 

2.7 

30.3 

12,6 

10.6 

5.7 

1985 

4.2 

11.8 

14.0 

4.4 

2.6 

0.4 

9.5 

3.1 

30.7 

11,7 

13.2 

5,2 

1986 

4.2 

11.8 

14.1 

4.5 

2.4 

0.3 

11,2 

2.9 

25.7 

11.8 

10,6 

6.8 

1987 

4.2 

13.2 

12.5 

4.5 

2.5 

0.3 

7.8 

2.9 

28.5 

12.4 

10.7 

5.9 

1988 

4.0 

11.5 

13.8 

4.2 

2.1 

0.2 

9.2 

2.8 

28.9 

11.6 

14.0 

4.8 

1989 

3.9 

8.8 

13.4 

4.1 

2.4 

0.4 

8.5 

2.9 

30.3 

10,9 

12.0 

4.4 

1990 

4.4 

8.9 

15.1 

4.7 

2.5 

0.5 

10.6 

3.2 

30.9 

13.0 

13.2 

5,3 

1991 

5.0 

11.4 

16.0 

5.5 

3.1 

0.5 

11.9 

4.0 

28.6 

13,1 

15.1 

6.0 

1992 

5.1 

9.9 

17.1 

5.6 

3.7 

0.5 

11.3 

4.0 

35.6 

13.2 

15,0 

7.2 

Table  reads:  In  1992.  among  persons  aged  25-34  with  9-1 1  years  of  schooling.  17.1  percent  received  Income  from  AFDC  or  public 
assistance.  Among  persons  with  12  years  of  schooling.  5.6  rec9ived  such  Income. 

NOTE:  Beginning  in  1992,  the  Current  Population  Survey  changed  the  questions  used  to  obtain  the  educational  attainment  of 
respondents.  See  the  supplemental  note  to  Indicator  22  for  further  discussion. 


Public  Investment  in  education  has  many  potential 
benefits  for  the  nation.  One  possible  benefit  of  the 
availability  of  free  or  low  cost  education  is  reduced 
reliance  on  welfare  and  public  assistance 
programs  among  those  who  attain  higher  levels  of 
education.  The  extent  to  which  people  with  more 
education  rely  less  on  welfare  and  public 
assistance  is  an  indication  of  this  benefit.  However, 
not  all  people  who  attain  higher  levels  of 
education  do  so  because  of  the  availability  of  low 
cost  education.  Therefore,  the  indicator  may 
overstate  this  benefit  from  public  investment  in 
education. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  March  Current  Populcitlon  Surveys. 
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Indicator  32 


Percentage  of  persons  25-34  who  received  Income  from  AFDC  or  public  assistance, 

by  years  of  schooling  completed:  1972-92 


All  persons 

Percent 


1972  1982  1992 

U  Less  than  9  years  J||  9-11  years  [^12  years  }    1 13-15  years  |    1 16  years  or  more 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  March  Current  Population  Sun/eys. 
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Community  service  and  voiunteerism 

♦   Having  some  postsecondary  education  was  clearly  associated  with  increased  levels  of  volunteering 
and  giving.  Adults  aged  25  years  and  older 


with  some  postsecondary  education  were 
twice  as  likely  as  those  with  less  education  to 
report  both  volunteering  their  time  a«d 
making  charitable  contributions  in  the  last  12 
months  (63  and  32  percent,  respectively). 
Among  respondents  with  some 


Giving  of  one 's  time  or  money  is  a  measure  of  the 
degree  to  which)  citizens  share  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  their  community.  Higher  education  may 
increase  a  person's  sense  of  responsibility  to  give 
back  to  their  community  in  the  form  of  community 
service  and  charitable  contributions. 


postsecondary  education,  about  one-fourth  (22  percent)  were  identined  as  being  generous 
volunteers  (volunteered  at  least  4  hours  per  week  in  the  last  12  months),  compared  with  12 
percent  with  no  postsecondary  education. 

♦   Within  mcome  levels,  adults  with  some  postsecondary  education  were  much  more  likely  to  report 
volimteering  than  were  those  with  no  postsecondary  education.  This  was  especially  apparent  for  low 
income  groups  fless  than  $20,0(X))  where  adults  with  some  postsecondary  education  were  nearly  twice  as 
likely  to  report  volunteering  (54  percent)  than  were  those  with  no  postsecondary  education  (27  percent). 

Population  25  years  and  older  who  reported  volunteering  and  giving  charitable  contributions 
in  the  last  12  months,  by  education  level  and  selected  characteristics:  1992 


Percent  who 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

were  generous 

Percent  who 

who  gave 

Percent 

Average 

who  were 

Percent 

of  income 

who  were 

givers  and 

either  gave 

and  vol- 

who vol- 

hours/ 

generous 

who 

contri- 

generous 

generous 

or  vol- 

Characteristics 

unteered 

unteered 

week 

volunteers* 

gave 

buted 

givers* 

volunteers 

unteered 

Total 

46.6 

51.4 

4.3 

16.9 

74.2 

2.3 

14.8 

5.0 

78.9 

No  postsecondary  education 

Total 

32.1 

37.1 

4.3 

12.1 

63.1 

2.2 

11.9 

3.0 

68.1 

Sex 

Male 

25.9 

31.1 

2.8 

6.5 

59.1 

2.1 

11.1 

1.8 

64.2 

Female 

36.8 

41.8 

5.2 

16.4 

66.2 

2.2 

12.5 

4.0 

71.1 

Employment  status 

Full-time 

36.8 

43.4 

3.1 

10.4 

63.7 

1.5 

7.0 

1.9 

70.3 

Part-time 

41.7 

45.9 

7.7 

28.4 

62.8 

2.3 

12.7 

5.8 

67.0 

Not  employed 

or  retired 

26.8 

30.9 

4.7 

10.5 

62.5 

3.0 

14.8 

3.0 

66.5 

Annual  income 

Less  than  $20,000 

21.2 

26.9 

4.6 

9.4 

51.8 

3.3 

12.5 

2.1 

57.5 

$20,000-349,999 

39.6 

45.0 

4.6 

16.2 

70.5 

2.1 

12.8 

4.7 

75.9 

$50,000  or  more 

49.7 

51.5 

3.2 

10.6 

82.5 

1.8 

7.5 

1.7 

84.4 

Some  postsecondary  education 

Total 

63.3 

67.6 

4.3 

22.2 

86.8 

2.4 

18.2 

7.3 

91.1 

Sex 

Mole 

62.7 

67.4 

3.8 

21.0 

86.2 

2.8 

22.1 

7.7 

91.0 

Female 

64.0 

67.8 

4.8 

23.4 

87.4 

2.0 

14.2 

6.8 

91.2 

Employment  status 

Full-time 

66.4 

70.8 

4.1 

22.1 

86.6 

2.3 

15.2 

6.3 

91.0 

Part-time 

69.5 

72.7 

4.8 

29.7 

90.9 

2.7 

20.3 

13.3 

94.2 

Not  employed 

or  retired 

54.4 

58.6 

4.5 

20.1 

85.7 

2.6 

24.6 

7.6 

89.9 

Annual  income 

Less  than  $20,000 

42.2 

53.5 

3.6 

16.2 

71.2 

4.9 

24.7 

6.5 

82.4 

$20,000-$49,999 

64.3 

68.8 

41 

20,9 

85.5 

2.4 

14.9 

5.9 

89.9 

$50,000  or  more 

69.8 

71.5 

4.7 

25.6 

93.6 

2.3 

19.1 

8.8 

95  3 

'A  "generous  volunteer"  volunteers  4  or  more  hours  per  week.'  a  "generous  giver"  donates  3  percent  or  more  of  his  or  her  annual  income. 
SOURCE:  Biennial  Gallup  Sur/ey  on  Giving  and  Volunteering  (1992),  sponsored  by  the  Independent  Sector. 
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Indicator  33 


Percentage  of  population  25  years  and  older  wtio  reported  various  levels  of 
volunteering  or  giving,  by  education  level:  1992 


Total 


100 


80 


60 


40 


20 


Volunteered 


Gave  Gave  and  volunteered        Either  gave 

or  volunteered 


Percent 
50 


40 


Generous  volunteers  and  givers 


30 


20 


10 


Li 


Generous  volunteer  (4  or 
more  hours  per  week) 


Generous  giver  (3%  of 
annual  income  or  more) 


Generous  giver 
and  volunteer 


50 


40 


30 


20 


10 


I  No  postsecondary  education     □  Some  postsecondary  education 


SOURCE:  Biennial  Gallup  Survey  on  Giving  and  Volunteering  (1992).  sponsored  Dy  the  Independent  Sector. 
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New  doctoral  recipients  taking  jobs  in  higher  education,  by  field  of  study 

♦  The  proportion  of  new  doctoral  recipients 
with  definite  employment  commitments* 
who  took  jobs  in  higher  education 
declined  substantially  between  the  early 
1970s  and  the  early  1980s.  Since  then,  the 
proportion  has  remained  relatively  stable. 

♦  While  all  fields  of  study  showed  an 
overall  decline  in  the  proportion  of  new 
doctorates  taking  jobs  in  higher 
education  between  1970  and  1993,  the 
largest  decline  occurred  in  the  fields  of  social  and  behavioral  sciences  (27  percentage  points),  life 
sciences  (26  percentage  points),  and  education  (26  percentage  points). 

♦  Between  1970  and  1993,  a  larger  proportion  of  those  with  new  doctorates  in  the  humanities  had 
job  commitments  in  higher  education  than  those  with  doctorates  in  other  fields;  new 
mathematics  doctoral  recipients  ranked  second.  During  the  same  period,  new  doctoral 
recipients  with  the  lowest  proportion  of  job  commitments  in  higher  education  included  those  in 
engineering  and  physical  sciences. 

♦  Between  1979  and  1986,  approximately  50  percent  of  new  doctorates  in  the  field  of  computer 
sciences  had  job  commitments  in  higher  education.  However,  between  1987  and  1993,  that 
percentage  fluctuated  from  a  high  of  69  percent  in  1987  to  a  low  of  42  percent  in  1992  (see 
supplemental  table  34-1). 

Percentage  of  new  doctoral  recipients  with  definite  employment  plans  in  the  United  States  who 
had  job  commitments  in  higher  education,  by  field  of  study:  Selected  years  of  doctorate  1970-93 

Social/ 


Year  of 

behavioral 

Ufe 

Physical 

Computer 

doctorate 

All  fields 

Humanities 

sciences 

sciences 

sciences 

Mathematics 

sciences 

Engineering 

Education 

1970 

68.1 

96.1 

80.3 

70.9 

38.2 

80.3 

28.6 

70.9 

1972 

67.7 

94.0 

76.6 

68.8 

45.5 

78.7 

27.0 

63.6 

1974 

62.6 

91.0 

71.2 

66.0 

32.3 

77.1 

21.1 

68.6 

1976 

60.6 

OQ.O 

66.0 

61.7 

31.6 

77.8 

27.0 

54.7 

1978 

56.9 

'  .3.3 

61.3 

61.4 

24.9 

71.4 

60.6 

26.6 

62.6 

1980 

52.6 

80.7 

54.6 

53.8 

20.1 

72.1 

47.4 

26.6 

50.0 

1981 

51.4 

82.3 

52.8 

55.0 

16.8 

70.3 

52.7 

28.0 

48.2 

1982 

50.3 

82.7 

52.5 

50.3 

19.2 

74.6 

50.4 

26.2 

45.9 

1983 

51.7 

84.4 

52.5 

49.9 

23.1 

77.2 

63.6 

34.4 

45.0 

1984 

50.7 

81.9 

50.2 

45.1 

22.5 

79.4 

50.3 

31.7 

43.9 

1985 

50.6 

81.9 

51.1 

50.3 

23.4 

76.4 

54.2 

30.6 

42.8 

1986 

50.3 

80.4 

48.9 

45.8 

20.6 

76.5 

61.3 

32.6 

45.0 

1987 

51.9 

84.8 

49.2 

44.7 

24.4 

75.4 

68.6 

32.1 

45.0 

1988 

51.9 

82.7 

50.9 

49.8 

23.3 

81.5 

68.9 

32.8 

44.4 

1989 

52.7 

83.1 

53.2 

49.2 

21.6 

82.5 

64.9 

30.6 

46.0 

1990 

51.9 

84.9 

52.8 

47.1 

20.8 

81.1 

57.1 

26.0 

46.8 

1991 

52.2 

84.9 

53.8 

48.2 

20.8 

79.1 

49.6 

26.8 

46.7 

1992 

51.8 

85.3 

52.6 

45.2 

22.0 

77.4 

42.1 

23.6 

46.9 

1993 

51.9 

86.0 

53.4 

45.4 

22.3 

73.6 

47.2 

23.6 

44.8 

—  Data  not  collected  as  a  separate  field  of  study. 

•  This  Indicator  pertains  only  to  definite  employment  commitments  in  the  United  States.  A  "definite  commitment"  Is  defined  as  a 
signed  contract,  acceptance  of  a  formal  offer,  etc.  Employment  in  higher  education  includes  positions  in  4-year  colleges  or 
universities,  medical  schools,  and  junior  or  community  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  postdoctoral  fellowships. 

NOTE:  Respondents  who  reported  definite  employment  plans  in  higher  education  could  be  referring  to  teaching,  research  and 
development,  administration,  or  other  profesrionai  services. 

SOURCE;  National  Research  Council,  Survey  o^  Earned  Doctorates,  Doctorate  Records  File,  various  years. 


New  doctoral  recipients  tiave  several  career 
options,  in-^luding  positions  in  higtier  education; 
nonprofit  agencies;  and  federai  state,  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  positions  in  the  private 
sector,  Ctianges  in  thie  proportion  of  new  doctoral 
recipients  whio  take  jobs  in  colleges  and  universities 
reflect  bothi  thie  availability  of  academic  Jobs  in 
ony  given  year  as  well  as  ttie  availability  of 
attractive  positions  outside  of  academe. 
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Indicator  34 


Percentage  of  new  doctoral  recipients  v/tth  definite  employment  plans  in  the  United 
States  who  had  job  commitments  in  higher  education,  by  field  of  study: 

Years  of  doctorate  1970-93 


Percent 
100 


80 


60 


40 


20 


All  fields 


Mathematics 


Physical  sciences 


Engineering 


100 


80 


60 


40 


20 


1 970     1 972     1 974     1 976     1 978     1 980     1 982     1 984     1 986     1 988     1 990  1 993 

Year  of  doctorate 


1 970     1 972     1 974     1 976     1 978     1 980     1 982     1 984     1 986     1 988     1 990  1 993 

Year  of  doctorate 


SOURCE:  National  Research  Cc  .ncil,  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates.  Doctorate  Records  File,  various  years. 
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Size,  Growth,  and  Output  of  Educational  institutions 


The  education  system  must  adapt  to 
demographic  changes  in  the  population,  as  well 
as  respond  to  changing  conditions  in  society  and 
the  economy.  In  turn,  these  changes  in  the 
education  system  influence  major  support 
industries,  future  entries  to  the  labor  force,  and 
future  economic  activity.  The  indicators  in  this 
section  provide  some  evidence  of  changes  in  the 
size,  growth,  and  output  of  educational 
institutions. 

Enrollment 

In  1993,  over  63  million  people  in  the  United 
States,  almost  1  in  4,  were  enrolled  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
This  included  about  37  million  students  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  8, 13  million  in 
grades  9  through  12, 6  million  in  2-year  colleges, 
and  9  million  in  4-year  colleges  and  universities 
(table  354  and  table  36-1). 

Most  students  are  enrolled  in  public  educational 
institutions,  but  a  considerable  number  are 
enrolled  in  private  institutions.  The  percentage  of 
students  enrolled  in  private  schools  is  high  for 
preprimary  children  (62  percent),  but  falls  for 
older  children  (12  percent  in  grades  K-8,  and  9 
percent  in  grades  9-12,  Indicator  35  and  Indicator 
37,  Condition  of  Education  1994).  For 
postsecondary  education,  the  split  between 
public  and  private  institutions  depends  strongly 
on  the  type  of  institution;  4  percent  of  enrollment 
at  2-year  colleges  but  33  percent  of  enrollment  at 
4 -year  colleges  and  universities  is  in  private 
institutions  {Indicator  36).  Institutions  with  less- 
than-2-year  programs  are  predominately  private 
and  for-profit.^ 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  school  changed 
substantially  between  1970  and  1992  for  those  in 
kindergarten  and  higher  education.  The 
percentage  of  kihdergartners  who  attend  full  day 
has  more  than  tripled  since  1970.  Forty-four 
percent  of  students  attended  kindergarten  full 
day  in  1992  compared  to  13  percent  in  1970 
{Indicator  37,  Condition  of  Education  1994).  Part- 
time  undergrade' ?.tos  in  colleges  and  universities 
were  more  prevalent  ii-j  recent  years  (an  average 
of  26  percent  between  1987  and  1990)  than  they 
were  two  decades  earlier  (an  average  of  17 
percent  between  1967  and  1970)  {Condition  of 
Education  1992,  table  46-5).  However,  almost  all 
of  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of 


undergraduates  attending  part  time  occurred 
between  1970  and  1977  and  has  remained  fairly 
stable  since  then. 

Growth  of  Enrollment 

After  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  number  of 
births  per  year  reached  a  peak  of  4.3  million  in 
1957.  The  baby  boom  period  between  1946  and 
1964  was  followed  by  a  period  of  deciiiting  births, 
which  reached  a  low  of  3.1  million  in  1973.  Since 
then,  the  number  of  births  has  gradually  risen, 
reaching  4.2  million  in  1990.^  These  trends  are 
reflected,  with  lags,  in  the  growth  and  decline  of 
enrollments.  Between  1970  and  1984,  total  public 
school  enrollment  fell  about  15  percent;  from  1984 
to  1994,  it  rose  about  13  percent  {Indicator  35). 
Private  school  enrollment  remained  relatively 
stable  during  this  time. 

Changes  in  enrollment  trends  appear  first  in 
elementary  schools,  and  later  in  secondary 
schools.  Enrollment  in  public  schools  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  8  declined 
throughout  the  1970s,  reaching  a  low  point  in 
1984,  and  has  been  rising  since  then  {Indicator  35). 
Enrollment  in  public  schools  in  grades  9-12 
declined  from  1976  through  1990,  with  some 
minor  fluctuations  in  the  mid-1980s.  It  then 
increased  between  1990  and  1994  and  is  projected 
to  continue  increasing  past  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  higher  education,  the  level  of  enrollment  is  less 
tied  to  the  number  of  births  than  it  is  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  where 
enrollment  is  nearly  universal.  Total  enrollment 
in  higher  education  rose  throughout  the  1970s,  as 
would  be  expected,  given  the  rising  number  of 
high  school  graduates.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
1980s,  it  remained  stable  with  a  sm.all  drop  in 
1984.  Enrollment  rose  each  year  between  1985 
and  1992,  despite  the  fallmg  number  of  high 
school  graduates  after  1988,  and  then  dropped 
slightly  between  1992  and  1993  {Indicator  36). 
Two  factors  account  for  the  continued  growth  in 
enrollment:  increasing  enrollment  rates  among 
new  high  school  graduates  {Indicator  9),  and  the 
increasing  number  of  older  students  as  the  large 
baby  boom  cohorts  age. 

The  distribution  of  total  enrollment  between 
public  and  private  institutions  has  changed  little 
over  the  last  two  decades.  Public  institutions 
continue  to  enroll  nearly  8  out  of  every  10 
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students.  Within  the  public  sector,  enrollment  in 
2-year  institutions  grew  faster  than  in  4-year 
institutions  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s.  As  a 
result,  2-year  institutions  increased  their  share  of 
public  eru-oUment  from  35  to  39  percent  between 
1985  and  1993. 

Diplomas  and  Degrees 

Whereas  enrollment  indicates  the  size  of  the 
educational  system,  completions  are  one  measure 
of  the  quantity  of  education  the  system  is 
delivering.  Each  diploma  or  degree  awarded  is 
one  indication  that  the  education  system  has 
made  more  knowledge  and  skill  available  in 
society.  Public  and  private  high  schools  awarded 
2.5  million  diplomas,  and  GEO  programs 
awarded  almost  a  half  a  million  equivalency 
credentials  in  1992.^ 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  the  two  most 
common  credentials  are  the  associate's  and 
bachelor's  degrees.  The  number  of  associate's 
degrees,  many  of  which  are  in  occupationally 
specific  fields,  increased  moderately  during  the 
1980s  after  a  period  of  rapid  growth  duiing  the 
1970s.  In  1992,  over  500,000  associate's  degrees 
were  awarded — Ih  percent  more  than  in  1980  and 
11  percent  more  than  in  1985.  The  number  of 
bachelor's  degrees  awarded  also  grew 
throughout  the  1980s.  In  1992,  colleges  and 
universities  awarded  1.1  million  bachelor's 
degrees — 22  percent  more  than  in  1980  (table  37- 

1). 

At  the  graduate  level,  master's  degrees  were  the 
most  numerous  type  of  degree  awarded.  In  1992, 
there  were  almost  353,000  awarded,  in  contrast  to 
74,000  first-professional  degrees  and  41,000 
doctor's  degrees.  The  distribution  of  type  of 
degrees  changed  somewhat  during  the  last  half  of 
the  1980s.  Following  years  of  negative  or  little 
growth,  the  number  of  doctor's  degrees  awarded 
rose  23  percent  between  1985  and  1992. 
Conversely,  after  a  long  period  of  growth,  the 
number  of  first-professional  degrees  awarded  fell 
between  1985  and  1988,  was  stable  through  1990, 
and  then  rose  4  percent  between  1990  and  1992 
(table  37-1).  The  number  of  master's  degrees 
awarded  was  18  percent  larger  in  1992  than  in 
1980;  the  number  declined  5  percent  between 
1980  and  1984,  and  then  increased  each  year  after 
1984. 


The  fields  in  which  degrees  were  awarded  have 
shifted  several  times  over  the  past  two  decades. 
Since  the  mid-1980s,  there  has  been  a  reversal  of 
some  of  the  earlier  trends.  In  particular,  the 
number  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  humanities, 
social /behavioral  sciences,  computer  science,  and 
business  management  have  increased  while  the 
number  conferred  in  physical  sciences,  life 
sciences,  and  engineering  have  decreased 
{Indicator  39).  The  number  of  bachelor's  degrees 
earned  in  science  and  engineering  peaked  in  the 
mid-1980s,  but  then  fell  in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s.  The  number  of  master's  degrees  earned  in 
science  and  engineering  increased  throughout  the 
1980s  and  has  remained  fairly  stable  in  the  early 
1990s,  while  the  number  of  doctor's  degrees 
conferred  has  been  increasing  steadily  since  1983 
{Indicator  38). 


NOTES: 

'  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  Notional  Postsecondafy  Student  Aid 
Study,  1990  and  1987. 

'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  /  994,  table  91 . 

^  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994. 
tables  99  and  101. 
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Elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollment 

♦  From  1984  to  1994,  total  public  school  enrollment  rose  13  percent,  after  falling  15  percent 
between  1970  and  1984;  public  schools 
continue  to  enroll  almost  9  out  of  10 
children. 

♦  Total  private  school  enrollment  rose  6 
percent  between  1970  and  1984;  between 
1984  and  1994,  private  school  enrollment 
decreased  2  percent. 

♦  Total  public  school  enrollment  is 
projected  to  rise  from  45  million  in  1995 
to  49.7  million  by  2005,  an  increase  of  10 
percent.  During  the  same  period,  total 
private  school  enrollment  is  expected  to 
increase  9  percent,  rising  from  5.7  million  to  6.2  million. 

♦  Between  1970  and  1993,  the  share  of  total  public  school  enrollment  increased  in  the  South  and 
West,  while  it  declined  in  the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest. 

Elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollment  in  thousands,  by  control  and  level  of  school, 
with  projections:  Selected  years,  fall  1970  to  fall  2005 


Public  schools   Private  schools 


Grades            Grades  Grades 

Grades            Grades            G  ades 

Year/period 

K-12'                 K-8'  9-12 

K-12'                 K-8'  9-12 

1970 

45,894              32,558  13.336 

5.363               ^.052  1,311 

1984 

39.208              26.905  12.304 

'5.700               '4.300  '1.400 

1994' 

44.237               31,849  12.388 

5.576                4.345  1.232 

Projected 

Projected 

1995 

45.037               32.293  12,774 

5,672                4.405  1.267 

2005 

49.651               34.703               1  4948 

6.200                4,734  1.486 

Percentage  change 

Percentage  change 

1970-84 

-14.6                 -17.4  -7.7 

6.3                  6.1  6.8 

1984-94' 

12.8                  18.4  0.9 

-2.2                   1.0  -12.0 

Projected  percentage  change 

Projected  percentage  change 

1995-2005 

10.2                   7.5  17.0 

9.3                   7.5  17.3 

'  Includes  most  kindergarten  and  some  nursery  school  students. 
^  Private  school  enrollment  is  estimated  tor  this  year. 

'Estimates  based  on  preliminary  data. 

Percentage  distribution  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollment,  by  region: 

Selected  years,  fall  1970-93 

Fall  of  year 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South  West 

1970 

21.5 

28.2 

32.2  18.2 

1975 

21.6 

27.4 

32.7  18.3 

1980 

20.1 

26.2 

34.6                                      19  2 

1986 

18.6 

25.0 

35.8  20.6 

1992' 

17.6 

23.9 

35.9  22.7 

1993' 

17.7 

23.8 

35.8  22.7 

Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 
'  Estimated. 

NOTE:  See  the  note  to  supplemental  table  35  3  for  a  definition  of  regioris. 
school  students. 

Enrollment  includes  a  relatively  small  number  of  nursery 

School  enrollment  is  one  measure  of  the  size  of  the 
education  system  and  of  the  demand  for  teachers, 
buildings,  and  other  resources.  Past  trends  and 
projected  future  changes  in  the  composition  of 
enrollment  across  levels  of  education  and  regions  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  between  public  and  private 
schools,  provide  an  indication  of  the  types  of 
teachers  and  other  resources  required.  Elementary 
and  secondary  school  enrollment  is  determined 
primarily  by  demographics,  such  as  birth  rates  and 
immigration. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  /994  (based  on 
Common  Core  of  Data);  Projections  of  Education  Statistics  to  2005.  1995. 
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Indicator  35 


Elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollment,  by  control  and  level  of  sctiool 

and  region 


Elementary  and  secondary  enrollment^  by  control 
and  level  of  school:  Fall  1970^2005 

Enrollment  (In  thousands) 
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Percentage  distribution  of  public  elementary  and 

secondary  school  enrollment,  by  region:  Fall  1970-93 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statlrtics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994,  (based  on 
Common  Core  of  Data)  Projections  of  Education  Statistics  to  2005,  1995. 
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College  and  university  enrollment,  by  type  and  control  of  Institution 

♦  Total  enrollment  in  public  4-year  institutions  increased  13  percent  between  1981  and  1993.  Over 
the  same  period,  total  enrollment  in  private  4-year  institutions  increased  16  percent. 

♦  Enrollment  in  public  2-year  institutions 
fell  between  1982  and  1985.  However, 
between  1985  and  1992,  it  increased 
annually,  with  the  largest  growth 
occurring  between  1990  and  1991. 
Enrollment  fell  slightly  again  between 
1992  and  1993. 


The  distribution  of  total  enrollment 
between  public  and  private  institutions 
has  changed  little  over  the  last  two  decades 
of  every  10  students. 


Colleges  and  universities  offering  2-  and  4-year 
programs  under  public  and  private  control  address 
somewhat  different  student  needs.  Fluctuations  In 
enrollments  may  Indicate,  among  other  things, 
changes  In  student  Interest  In  the  various  kinds  of 
services  offered,  changes  In  the  cost  of 
attendance,  and  changes  In  the  availability  of 
student  financial  aid. 


Public  institutions  continue  to  enroll  nearly  8  out 


♦   Within  the  public  sector,  enrollment  in  2-year  institutions  grew  faster  than  it  did  in  4-year 
institutions  during  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s.  As  a  result,  2-year  public  institutions 
increased  their  share  of  enrollment  from  35  to  37  percent  between  1985  and  1993. 

Index  of  total  enrollment  In  higher  education,  by  type  and  control  of  institution:  Fall  1972-93 


Index  of  enrollment  (1981=100) 


Percentage  of  enrollment 


f-oil  of 

All 

Public 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Public 

Private 

year 

institutions 

4-year 

2-year 

4-year 

4-year 

2-year 

4-year 

1972 

74.5 

85.7 

68.9 

81.5 

48.1 

28.7 

22.0 

1973 

77.6 

87.7 

64.5 

82.8 

47.2 

30.1 

21.5 

1974 

82.6 

91.0 

73.3 

85.0 

46.0 

32.1 

20.7 

1975 

90.4 

96.7 

85.6 

89.1 

44.7 

34.3 

19.8 

1976 

89.0 

94.9 

83.7 

89.5 

44.5 

34.1 

20.2 

1977 

91.2 

95.7 

87.1 

92.3 

43.8 

34.6 

20.4 

1978 

91.0 

95.1 

86.5 

93.2 

43.6 

34.4 

20.6 

1979 

93.5 

96.4 

90.5 

95.3 

43.0 

35.1 

20.5 

1980 

97.8 

99.3 

96.6 

98.1 

42.4 

35.8 

20.2 

1981 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

41.8 

36.2 

20.1 

1982 

100.4 

100.2 

100.9 

99.5 

41.7 

36.4 

19.9 

1983 

100.8 

101.1 

99.5 

101.2 

41.9 

35.8 

20.2 

1984 

■  99:0 

100.6 

95.5 

101.0 

42.5 

35.0 

20.5 

1985 

99.0 

100.8 

95.3 

100.7 

42.5 

34.9 

20.5 

1986 

101.1 

102.6 

98.5 

101.4 

42.4 

35.3 

20.2 

1987 

103.2 

105.1 

101.3 

102.8 

42.5 

35.6 

20.0 

1988 

105.5 

107.3 

103.0 

1058 

42.5 

35.4 

20.2 

1989 

109.4 

110.2 

109.0 

108.2 

42.1 

36.1 

19.9 

1990 

111.7 

113.2 

111.5 

109.7 

42.3 

36.2 

19.8 

1991 

116.1 

114.3 

120.6 

112.6 

41.1 

37.6 

19.5 

1992 

117.1 

114.2 

122.4 

115.1 

40.7 

37.9 

19.8 

1993 

115.6 

113.3 

119.1 

116.0 

40.9 

37.3 

20.2 

NOTE:  Data  for  2-year  private  Institutions  are  not  shown  separately,  but  are  included  in  the  total. 


SOURCE;  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994,  tables  170  and 
196  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  fall  enrollment). 
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Indicator  36 


Index  of  total  enrollment  in  higher  education,  by  type  and  control  of  institution: 

Fall  1972-93 


Index  of  total  enrollment 


Public  4-year,. 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994.  tabies  1 70  and 
196  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  fail  enrollment). 
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Degrees  conferred,  by  level 


ERIC 


In  1992,  the  number  of  associate's,  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  awarded  all 
reached  their  highest  levels  to  date 
despite  a  decline  in  the  number  of  high 
school  diplomas  and  GED  credentials 
awarded  during  most  of  the  period  since 
1979. 


Trends  in  the  number  of  degrees  conferred,  by 
degree  levels,  provide  clues  to  changes  In  the 
productivity  of  ttie  nation 's  tilgtier  education 
systerm.  the  allocation  of  resources  within  the 
systerr).  and  the  level  of  trained  Individuals  within 
society.  Viewed  In  relation  to  the  eligible 
population— for  example,  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates— the  data  show  whether 
degrees  conferred  have  lagged  behind  or 
exceeded  growth  In  that  population. 


♦  Following  years  of  decline  or  little 
growth,  the  number  of  doctor's  degrees 
conferred  rose  23  percent  between  1985 
and  1992. 

♦  The  number  of  master's  degrees 
conferred  fell  between  1977  and  1984  but  increased  each  year  after  that,  rising  24  percent 
between  1984  and  1992. 

♦  After  some  period  of  decline  in  the  mid-1980s,  the  number  of  both  associate's  and  first- 
professional  degrees  grew  between  1988  and  1992, 16  and  5  percent,  respectively. 

Index  of  the  number  of  degrees  conferred,  by  degree  level  and  the  numbter  of  high  school 
completions  (1981=100):  Academic  years  ending  1971-92 


Academic 
year  ending 

Associate's 
degrees 

Bachelor's 
degrees 

Master's 
degrees 

Doctor's 
degrees 

First- 
professional 
degrees' 

High  school 
diplomas  and 
GED  recipients^ 

1971 

60.7 

89.8 

77.9 

97.4 

52.7 

1972 

70.2 

94.9 

85.1 

101.2 

60.3 

1973 

75.9 

98.6 

89.1 

105.5 

69.5 

1974 

82.6 

101.1 

93.7 

102.6 

74.8 

96.0 

1975 

86.5 

98.7 

98.9 

103.4 

77.7 

99.0 

1976 

94.0 

99.0 

105.4 

103.4 

87.1 

99.2 

1977 

97.6 

98.3 

107.2 

100.8 

89.4 

99.4 

1978 

99.0 

98.5 

105.4 

97.5 

92.5 

100.0 

1979 

96.7 

98.5 

101.8  ' 

99.3 

95.7 

101.0 

1980 

96.3 

99.4 

100.8 

99.0 

97.5 

100.4 

1981 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1982 

104.4 

101.9 

99.9 

99.2 

100.1 

99.2 

1983 

109.6 

103.7 

98.0 

99.4 

101.6 

95.6 

1984 

108.7 

104.2 

96.1 

100.8 

103.4 

91.0 

1985 

109.2 

104.7 

96.8 

100.0 

104.3 

88.1 

1986 

107.1 

105.6 

97.6 

102.1 

102.7 

87.5 

1987 

M04.8 

106.0 

"97.8 

'103.3 

"99.5 

89.4 

1988 

104.5 

106.4 

101.2 

105.8 

98.3 

"90.7 

1989 

104.9 

108.9 

105.0 

108.4 

98.5 

'87.9 

1990 

109.3 

112.4 

109.7 

116.4 

98.7 

'85.4 

1991 

115.7 

117.0 

114.0 

119.2 

100.0 

'84.5 

1992 

121.1 

121.5 

119.3 

123.4 

103.0 

83.4 

—  Not  available. 

'  Includes  degrees  in  law.  medicine,  dentistry,  and  theology.  See  Glossary  for  a  full  definition. 

'  "High  school  diplomas  and  GED  recipients"  are  the  graduates  of  regular  public  and  private  day  school  programs  and  the 
recipients  of  GED  credentials.  Data  for  GED  recipients  are  not  available  before  1974. 
'  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  ]994,  tables  99,  101, 
and  234  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred  and  Common  Core  of  Data;  American  Council  on  Education,  annual 
GED  surveys).  
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Indicator  37 


Index  of  number  of  degrees  conferred,  by  degree  level  and  number  of  high  school 
completions  (1981=100):  Academic  years  ending  1971-92 
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NOTE:  High  school  completers  are  the  graduates  of  regular  public  and  private  day  school  programs  and  the  recipients  of  GED 
credentials.  Data  for  GED  recipients  are  not  available  before  1974. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994,  tables  99,  101, 
and  234  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred  and  Common  Core  of  Data;  American  Council  on  Education,  annual 
GED  surveys). 
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Science  and  engineering  degrees  conferred 

♦  The  number  of  bachelor's  degrees  earned  in  the  science  and  engineering  fields  peaked  in  the 
mid-1980s,  representing  22  percent  of  the  total  number  of  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  in  1986^ 
Since  then,  the  number  of  science  and 
engineering  degrees  conferred  has  fallen, 
reaching  16  percent  of  total  bachelor's 
degrees  conferred  in  1992  (see 
supplemental  table  38-2). 

♦  The  number  of  science  and  engineering 
master's  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred 
grew  faster  than  the  total  number  of 
master's  and  doctor's  degrees  between  1981  and  1992*  However,  in  1992,  science  and  engineering 
master's  and  doctor's  degrees  made  up  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  total  degrees  as  they 
did  in  1971  (see  supplemental  table  38-2). 

♦  The  percentage  of  master's  degrees  conferred  in  the  natural  sciences  and  engineering  to  foreign 
students  rose  sharply  from  16  percent  in  197^^  io  30  percent  in  1992.  The  percentage  of  doctor's 
degrees  conferred  in  the  same  fields  rose  from  19  percent  in  1977  to  43  percent  in  1992  (see 
supplemental  table  38-4). 


Index  of  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  and  the  percentage  of  total  degrees  conferred  In 
the  natural  sciences  and  in  computer  sciences  and  engineering,  by  degree  level  and  field  of 
study:  Selected  academic  years  ending  1971-92* 


Field  of  study 

1971 

1976 

1981 

1986 

1991 

1992 

Index  of  number  of  dogrees  (1 981  si  00) 

Bachelor's  degrees 

All  fields 

89.8 

99.0 

100.0 

105.6 

117.0 

121.5 

Total  science  and  engineering 

797 

85.4 

100.0 

127.4 

103.7 

104.8 

Natural  sciences 

104.4 

117.1 

100.0 

98.5 

90.6 

95.0 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

58.2 

57.7 

100.0 

152.6 

115.1 

113.3 

Master's  degrees 

All  fielas 

77.9 

105.4 

100.0 

97.6 

114.0 

119.3 

Total  science  and  engineering 

101.6 

100.1 

100.0 

125.5 

137.2 

140.9 

Natural  sciences 

124.1 

114.1 

100.0 

101.3 

98.5 

98.8 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

86.2 

90.5 

100.0 

142  ' 

163.8 

169.7 

Doctor's  degrees 

All  fields 

97.4 

103.4 

100.0 

102.1 

119.2 

123.4 

Total  science  and  engineering 

124.9 

103.4 

100.0 

109.5 

147.1 

153.0 

Natural  sciences 

121.6 

101.3 

100.0 

100.7 

123.4 

127.3 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

133.9 

109.0 

100.0 

133.5 

211.4 

222.9 

Percentage  of  total  degrees 

Bachelor's  degrees 

All  fields 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

Total  science  and  engineering 

16.0 

15.6 

18.0 

21.8 

16.0 

15.6 

Natural  sciences 

9.8 

9.9 

8,4 

7.8 

6.5 

6.6 

Computer  sconces  and  engineering 

6.2 

5.6 

9.6 

13.9 

9.5 

9.0 

Master's  degrees 

All  fields 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  science  and  engineering 

15.5 

11.3 

11.9 

15.3 

14.4 

14.1 

Natural  sciences 

7.7 

5.2 

4.8 

5.0 

4.2 

4.0 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

7.8 

6.1 

7.1 

10.8 

10,2 

10.1 

Doctor's  degrees 

All  fields 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  science  and  engineering 

40.6 

31.7 

31.7 

34.0 

39.1 

39.3 

Natural  sciences 

28.9 

22.7 

23.2 

22,8 

24.0 

23.9 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

11.7 

9.0 

8.5 

11.2 

15.1 

15.4 

*  Because  of  the  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  In  1991-92,  the  figures  for  earlier  years  (1971-91)  have  been  reclassified 
when  necessary  to  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  figures  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  figures. 
NOTE:  Includes  degrees  conferred  to  U.S.  and  non-U .S.  citizens. 

SOURCb:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  ]99A,  tables  241,  242, 
and  243  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 


Concerns  about  the  nation's  economic 
competitiveness  have  focused  attention  on  the 
study  of  science  and  engineering  In  our 
educational  Institutions,  Trends  in  science  and 
engineering  degrees  are  one  Indicator  of  the 
changing  opportunities  in  the  job  market  as  well  as 
the  Increasingly  technical  marketplace. 
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Indicator  38 


Index  of  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  computer 
sciences  and  engineering  (1981=100),  by  degree  level  and  field  of  study: 

Academic  years  ending  1971-92 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  ofEducaHon  Sfafistlcs.  1994,  tables  241,  242, 
and  243  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Siza  Growth,  and  Output  of  Educational  Institutions 


Bachelor's  degrees  conferred,  by  field  of  study 

♦  After  declining  for  several  years,  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  humanities  and  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  has  grown 
since  the  mid-1980s.  Combined  with 
business  degrees,  these  three  types  of 
degrees  have  constituted  half  or  more  of 
all  degrees  conferred  since  1971. 

♦  The  number  of  degrees  earned  in 
engineering  declined  20  percent  between 
1986  and  1992,  while  the  number  of 
degrees  earned  in  computer  sciences  also 
declined  during  this  period  by  41  percent. 

♦  The  percentage  of  natural  science  degrees  dropped  from  about  10  percent  in  1971  to  less  than  7 
percent  in  1992.  A  major  factor  in  this  decrease  was  the  sharp  decline  in  mathematics  degrees 
between  1971  and  1981,  when  the  number  of  degrees  earned  in  mathematics  decreased  by  more 
than  50  percent  (see  supplemental  table  39-3). 

♦  Business  degrees  grew  as  a  percentage  of  all  bachelor's  degrees  between  1971  and  1988,  when 
they  reached  a  peak  of  24  percent.  Since  then,  their  share  of  total  degrees  has  slowly  fallen  (see 
supplemental  table  39-3). 


Index  of  the  number  of  bachelors'  degrees  conferred  and  the  percentage  of  total  bachelor's 
degrees  conferred,  by  field  of  study:  Selected  academic  years  eroding  1971-92 


Field  of  study 

1971 

1976 

1981 

1986 

1991 

1992 

Index  of  the  number  of  degrees  (1981=100) 

Alt  fields 

89.8 

99.0 

100.0 

105.6 

117.0 

121.5 

Humanities 

107.1 

112.4 

100.0 

99.0 

128.6 

138.7 

Social/behavioral  sciences 

136.7 

124.8 

100.0 

95.0 

129.8 

139.5 

Life  sciences 

82.7 

125.6 

100.0 

89.1 

91.5 

99.4 

Physical  sciences 

89.4 

89.6 

100.0 

90.7 

68.2 

70.8 

Mathematics 

218.1 

142.8 

100.0 

150.0 

133.9 

129.3 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

15.8 

37.4 

100.0 

277.0 

165.9 

162.4 

Engineering 

70.9 

60.7 

100.0 

120.4 

97.2 

96.7 

Engineering  technologies 

44.0 

67.8 

100.0 

165.9 

146.2 

139.6 

Education 

163.1 

142.9 

100.0 

80.6 

102.5 

99.9 

Business  management 

57.7 

71.4 

100.0 

119.3 

125.3 

129.0 

Health  sciences 

39.6 

84.8 

100.0 

101.2 

92.8 

97.0 

Other  technical/professional 

43.2 

86.6 

100.0 

97.3 

109.2 

119.4 

Percentage  of  total  degrees 

All  fields 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Humanities 

17.1 

16.3 

14.3 

13.4 

15.7 

16.3 

Social/behavioral  sciences 

23.0 

19.1 

15.1 

13.6 

16.8 

17.4 

Life  sciences 

4.3 

5.9 

4.6 

3.9 

3.6 

3.8 

Physical  sciences 

2.5 

2.3 

2.6 

2.2 

1.5 

1.5 

Mathematics 

3.0 

1.8 

1.2 

1.7 

1.4 

1.3 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

0.3 

0.6 

1.6 

4.2 

2.3 

2.2 

Engineering 

4.1 

6.8 

7.7 

5.6 

5.4 

Engineering  technologies 

0.6 

0.9 

1.3 

2.0 

1.6 

1.4 

Education 

21.0 

16.7 

11.6 

8.8 

10.1 

9.5 

Business  management 

13.7 

15.3 

21.3 

24.0 

22.8 

22.6 

Health  sciences 

3.0 

5.9 

6.8 

6.5 

5.4 

5.4 

Other  technical/professional 

6.2 

11.2 

12.8 

11.8 

12.0 

12.6 

NOTE:  Because  of  the  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  in  1991-92.  the  figures  for  earlier  years  (1971-91)  have  been 
reclassified  when  necessary  to  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously 
published  figures, 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994.  table  241 
(bcised  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 


Changing  opportunities  within  the  job  market 
affect  the  fields  in  which  students  choose  to  major 
In  turn  student  choices  of  major  affect  the 
demand  for  courses  and  faculty,  as  well  as  the 
supply  of  new  graduates  in  different  fields.  Trends 
in  the  number  and  proportion  of  bachelor's 
degrees  conferred  in  different  fields  help  to  identify 
these  changing  conditions. 
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Indicator  39 


Index  of  the  number  of  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  (1981=100),  by  selected  field  of 

study:  Academic  years  ending  1971-92 


Humanities  and  Computer  sciences 

social/behavioral  sciences  and  engineering 


1971        1976       1981        1986  1992  1971        1976       1981        1986  1992 


Natural  sciences  Education  and  business 


1971        1976       1981        1986  1992  1971        1976       1981        1986  1992 


SOURrE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994,  table  241 
(based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Climate,  Classrc:      and  Diversity  in  Educational  Institutions 


The  quality  of  a  student's  education  is  reflected  not 
only  in  the  subject  areas  taught  in  school,  but  also  in 
the  learning  environment  sdhools  provide  and  in  the 
importance  attached  to  education  outside  of  school. 
A  school's  learning  environment  may  be  enhanced  by 
features  such  as  high  achievement  standards, 
opportunities  to  learn,  programs  for  special 
populations,  a  safe  environment,  and  involved 
parents.  However,  these  features  are  too  numerous  to 
be  adequately  covered  by  a  few  indicators,  and 
national  data  on  many  aspects  of  interest  aie  lacking. 
Therefore,  the  indicators  in  this  section  must  be 
viewed  as  only  a  small  sampling  of  the  indicators 
necessary  to  fully  describe  die  learning  environment 
of  students. 

Diversity  of  Students 

Racial  and  ethnic  diversity  can  bring  both  cultural 
variation  and  special  needs  to  the  schools.  In  1993, 
Hispanic  children  ranged  from  5  percent  of  children 
in  public  schools  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  to  22 
percent  of  children  in  public  schools  in  central  cities. 
Black  children  ranged  from  10  percent  of  students  in 
private  schools  to  33  percent  of  children  in  public 
schools  in  central  cities.  Even  though  little  change  has 
occurred  since  1970  in  the  of  students  in  central  city 
public  schools  who  are  black,  the  proportion  of 
students  who  are  Hispanic  has  been  incrcasing  in  all 
schools  [Indicator  40).  Together,  black  and  Hispanic 
students  make  up  the  majority  of  public  school 
students  in  central  cities. 

Higher  education  institutions  are  less  diverse  than 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  two 
reasons:  minorities  make  up  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  total  population  at  the  higher  ages;  and  minorities, 
with  the  exception  of  Asians,  are  less  likely  than 
whites  to  enroll  in  higher  education.  However,  the 
diversity  of  students  on  college  campuses  has  been 
growing.  For  instance,  the  percentage  of  college 
students  who  are  minority  increased  from  15  percent 
in  1976  to  22  percent  in  1992  {Indicator  49).  Blacks 
accounted  for  nearly  10  percent  of  the  enrollment  at 
colleges  and  universities  in  1992,  Hispanics  7  percent, 
Asians  5  percent,  and  American  Indians  1  percent. 
N4inorities  make  up  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
enrollment  in  4-year  than  in  2-year  higher  education 
institutions. 

Classrooms 

Programs  and  services  offered  by  schools  are  a 
function  not  only  of  the  needs  of  the  students  but 


also  of  the  resources  available  to  that  school.  A  higher 
percentage  of  fourth-grade  students  in  public 
compared  to  private  schools  were  in  s^-^hools  that 
offered  specialized  programs  targetea  toward 
children  with  unique  needs.  For  example,  52  percent 
of  fourth-grade  public  school  students  were  in 
schools  that  offered  English  as  a  second  language 
compared  to  14  percent  of  private  school  students. 
Similarly,  92  percent  of  public  school  fourth-gradeiB 
were  in  schools  that  offered  handicapped  programs 
compared  to  25  percent  of  private  school  students. 
Higher  percentages  of  students  in  public  vereus 
private  schools  were  in  schools  that  offered  gifted 
programs,  medical  care,  and  remedial  classes, 
regardless  of  age  {Indicator  42). 

One  aspect  of  the  quality  of  a  student's  higher 
education  is  the  experience  and  expertise  of  the 
faculty  with  whom  a  student  has  contact  Courses  in 
colleges  and  universities  are  taught  by  faculty  ranging 
from  instructors  to  full  professors  who  are  likely  to 
have  a  wide  range  of  experience  and  expertise.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  useful  to  consider  what  percentage 
of  a  student's  classroom  exposure  is  to  senior  faculty 
(full  and  associate  professors).  At  research 
institutions,  about  two-thirds  of  a  student's  classroom 
exposure  to  faculty  is  with  senior  faculty,  and  it  is 
closer  to  one-half  at  doctoral,  comprehensive,  and 
liberal  arts  institutions  {Indicator  50).  However,  it  is 
also  important  to  consider  the  size  of  the  classes  in 
which  this  exposure  takes  place.  Only  5  percent  of 
lower  division  classes  at  liberal  arts  institutions  have 
more  than  50  students  compared  to  33  percent  at 
research  institutions  (table  50-1). 

Climate 

The  learning  climate  both  reflects  and  influences  the 
behavior  of  students  and  is  affected  by  events  within 
and  outside  of  the  school.  Students  must  be 
physically  present  at  school  in  order  to  learn,  so 
tardiness,  absenteeism,  and  mobility  can  detract  from 
learning.  Violence  and  crime  in  schools,  as  well  cis 
exposure  to  drugs  and  alcohol,  can  also  negatively 
affect  the  learning  environment.  Additionally,  the 
extent  to  which  parents  are  involved  in  their 
children's  education  can  influence  the  likelihood  that 
their  children  will  be  successful  in  school. 
Extracurricular  activities  and  outside  employment 
can  also  affect  a  student's  education,  both  positively 
and  negatively. 

The  amount  of  time  students  spend  in  school  is 
important  for  learning.  Not  all  students,  however. 
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make  it  to  school  every  day.  For  example,  students  in 
public  high  schools  were  more  likely  than  students  in 
public  elementary  or  middle  schools  to  be  absent 
from  school.  (Average  daily  school  absentee  rates 
were  8  percent  for  high  schools,  5  percent  for 
elementary  schools,  and  7  percent  for  middle 
schools.)  Public  high  schools  with  a  large  percentage 
of  students  eligible  for  free  lunch  had  higher 
absenteeism  rates,  and,  in  general,  absenteeism  was  a 
greater  problem  in  public  central  city  schools 
{Imlicator45). 

High  mobility  can  also  be  detrimental  to  learning. 
Students  who  change  schools  are  often  at  a  higher  risk 
of  being  retained  in  grade.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the 
eighth-graders  in  1988  were  affected  by  two  or  more 
school  changes  for  reasons  other  than  grade 
promotion  between  first  grade  and  the  middle  of 
eighth  grade  {Indicator  46).  Students  from  low  income 
and  non-two  parent  families  were  more  likely  than 
students  from  other  families  to  change  schools 
frequently.  Violence  in  and  around  schools  directly 
affects  educators  and  students  and  can  reduce  school 
effectiveness  and  inhibit  students'  learning.  The  most 
common  form  of  victimization  at  school,  theft,  was 
reported  by  41  percent  of  1993  seniors.  The  rate  of 
violence  does  not  seem  to  be  increasing,  as  little 
change  occurred  in  the  student  victimization  rates  for 
seniors  between  1976  and  1993.  Rates  did  not  vary 
for  blacks  and  whites,  except  that  a  higher  percentage 
of  black  than  white  seniors  reported  being  threatened 
or  injured  with  a  weapon  at  school  (Indicator  47). 

Drugs  and  alcohol  affect  the  climate  of  the  school  by 
interfering  with  the  learning  process.  In-school  drug 
and  alcohol  use  has  fallen  dramatically  over  the  past 
decade.  For  example,  in  1980, 21  percent  of  seniors 
reported  having  used  marijuana  at  school  during  the 
previous  year,  compared  to  6  percent  in  1993  (table 
48-3).  Alcohol  was  reported  to  have  been  used  during 
the  previous  year  by  76  percent  of  seniors  in  1993, 
down  from  85  percent  in  1976.  Students  were  more 
likely  to  encounter  someone  trying  to  sell  them  drugs 
at  school  in  public  schools  and  in  public  urban  and 
suburban  schools  than  in  private  schools  or  public 
rural  schools  (Indicator  48). 

Teachers,  education  researchers,  and  policymakers 
advocate  strong  parent  involvement  in  the  education 
of  their  cWldren.  One  method  that  schools  use  to 
build  family-school  partnerships  is  to  contact  the 
parents.  Parents  of  12th-grade  students  reported  that 
they  were  more  likely  to  be  contacted  by  school 
personnel  regarding  the  academic  performance  of 


their  child  than  about  their  child's  behavior  (Indicator 
44).  Parents  who  had  bachelor's  degrees  or  higher, 
whose  child  attaided  private  school,  or  whose  child's 
achievement  test  scores  were  in  the  highest  quartile 
were  more  likely  than  other  parsnts  to  be  contacted  by 
school  personnel  about  volunteering  in  school. 
Parents  of  students  attending  low  poverty  schools 
were  generally  more  likely  than  other  parents  to  be 
contacted  concerning  their  child's  academic 
performance  and  academic  program. 

In  addition  to  developing  the  academic  skills  of 
students,  schools  promote  students'  social  and 
emotional  development  through  various  means 
including  extracurricular  activities.  Seventy-eight 
percent  of  high  school  seniors  in  1992  participated  in 
at  least  one  type  of  extracurricular  activity  (Indicator 
43).  A  large  percentage  of  students  were  active  in 
varsity  sports  (41  percent);  fewer  were  in  school  plays, 
musicals,  service  clubs,  or  government  (14  to  15 
percent).  Seniors  from  families  in  the  highest 
socioeconomic  quartile  were  more  likely  than  those 
from  lower  quartiles  to  participate  in  aU  types  of 
extracurricular  activities,  with  the  exception  of  school 
vocational  clubs.  Whites  were  more  likely  than  blacks 
to  be  involved  in  a  school  play  or  musical,  the 
yearbook  or  newspaper,  or  in  academic  clubs.  In 
addition,  white  seniors  were  more  likely  than 
Hispanic  seniors  to  participate  in  at  least  one 
extracurricular  activity  (84  versus  78  percent). 

Students  spend  more  time  outside  of  school  than  in 
school,  so  their  use  of  time  outside  of  school  has 
important  consequences  for  their  learning.  In 
addition  to  participating  in  extracurricular  activities, 
many  students  hold  jobs.  In  1992,  about  30  percent  of 
high  school  students  were  employed,  and  11  percent 
reported  working  20  or  more  hours  per  week 
(Indicator  49,  Condition  of  Education  1994).  An  even 
greater  percentage  of  students  held  a  job  while  in 
college.  In  1993,  almost  half  of  all  full-time  college 
students  and  85  percent  of  part-time  students  were 
employed  (Indicator  51  and  table  51-3).  Employm^mt 
among  full-time  college  students  has  increased  from 
34  percent  in  1970  to  46  percent  in  1993.  Full-time 
college  students  from  high  income  families  are  less 
likely  to  be  employed  or  to  work  as  many  hours  as 
their  lower  income  classmates.  While  a  job  or  related 
activity  could  take  time  away  from  a  student's 
studies,  it  may  also  provide  the  student  with  an 
education  that  cannot  be  obtained  inside  a  classroom. 
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Racial  and  ethnic  distribution  of  elementary  and  secondary  students 


Since  1970,  approximately  one  out  of 
every  three  students  in  central  city  public 
schools  has  been  black.  In  1993, 10 
percent  of  the  students  in  metropolitan- 
area  public  schools  outside  of  central 
cities  were  black,  up  from  6  percent  in 
1970. 

In  1993,  2  out  of  every  10  students  in 
central  city  public  schools  were  Hispanic, 
up  from  1  in  10  in  1972. 


Ctianges  In  the  raclal/ettinic  composition  of 
students  may  contribute  to  a  greater  degree  of 
heterogeneity  of  language  and  culture  In  our 
notion's  schools,  While  a  variety  of  backgrounds 
and  Interests  of  students  can  enhance  the  learning 
environment  It  can  also  create  new  or  Increased 
challenges  for  the  schools.  Many  minority  students 
come  from  poor  or  non-English  language 
backgrounds  and  may  be  at  greater  risk  of  not 
succeeding  In  school  than  other  children. 


♦  Since  1981,  black  and  Hispanic  students  have  made  up  the  majority  of  public  school  students  in 
central  cities  (see  supplemental  table  40-1). 

♦  In  1993, 10  percent  of  students  in  private  schools  were  black  and  7  percent  were  Hispanic,  up 
from  5  percent  in  1972  in  each  case. 

Percentage  of  students  In  grades  1-12  who  are  black  and  Hispanic,  by  control  of  school  and 
metropolitan  status:  1970-93 


Black 


Hispanic 


Public  schools 


Public  schools 


Other 

Non- 

Other 

Non- 

Central 

metro- 

metro- 

Private 

Central 

metro- 

metro- 

Private 

Year 

Total 

cities 

politan 

politan 

schools 

Total 

cities 

politan 

politan 

schools 

1970 

14.8 

32.6 

6.2 

12.0 

4.7 

1971 

15.2 

34.4 

6.5 

11.6 

4.6 

1972 

14.9 

31.7 

6.3 

11.3 

5.2 

5.8 

10.8 

4.4 

3.6 

4.7 

1973 

14.8 

32.1 

5.8 

11.0 

5.7 

5.7 

10.2 

4.4 

3.7 

5.0 

1974 

15.4 

33.2 

6.6 

11.8 

4.3 

6.2 

11.4 

4.4 

4.4 

7.3 

1975 

15.6 

33.0 

7.0 

11.8 

5.0 

6.6 

12.0 

5.1 

4.1 

5.9 

1976 

16.0 

34.0 

7.6 

11.7 

5.8 

6.6 

11.4 

5.9 

3.7 

5.4 

1977 

15.9 

35.5 

7.1 

12.6 

6.2 

6.2 

11.8 

5.6 

2.9 

6.9 

1978 

16.1 

35.9 

7.4 

12.3 

6.0 

6.4 

11.9 

6.1 

3.0 

5.2 

1979 

16.1 

35.8 

8.8 

10.9 

7.5 

6.8 

14.0 

5.3 

3.5 

5.5 

1980 

1981 

16.2 

35.2 

8.1 

11.8 

6.5 

8.6 

16.7 

7.4 

4.2 

7.4 

1982 

16.2 

34.0 

8.6 

11.9 

6.6 

8.7 

17.7 

7.0 

4.3 

7.3 

1983 

16.3 

33.9 

9.1 

11.5 

6.5 

9.1 

18.1 

7.5 

4.1 

7.2 

1984 

16.1 

6.3 

8.5 

5.9 

1985 

17.0 

36.0 

9.5 

12.7 

5.6 

10.1 

21.5 

8.6 

4.2 

6.1 

1986 

16.7 

32.9 

8.3 

14.1 

6.9 

10.6 

20.2 

8.3 

4.1 

7.0 

1987 

16.7 

32.9 

8.8 

12.8 

7.4 

10.7 

19.6 

9.0 

3.9 

7.0 

1988 

16.8 

32.4 

9.8 

12.2 

8.2 

10.8 

19.2 

9.0 

4.7 

6.7 

1989 

16.7 

32.8 

10.0 

11.5 

7.7 

11.4 

20.2 

10,2 

4,0 

6.7 

1990 

16.5 

33.1 

8.8 

12.5 

7.2 

11.6 

19.8 

10.8 

4.0 

7.2 

1991 

16.7 

33.0 

9.2 

12,4 

7.3 

11.7 

20.6 

10.5 

3.5 

7.1 

1992 

16.7 

32.5 

9.5 

11.9 

7.4 

11.9 

20.8 

10,9 

3.6 

7.7 

1993 

16.7 

32.9 

10.4 

10.9 

9.8 

11.9 

21.6 

9,9 

5.1 

7.1 

—  Not  available. 

NOTE:  Control  of  school  was  not  available  In  1980.  Residence  of  students  was  not  available  In  1984.  The  definition  of  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  United  States  was  changed  In  1985.  A  small  number  of  black  students  (less  than  1  percent)  are  also  Hispanic. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  "School  Enrollment.,./ 
various  years  and  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Indicator  40 


Race  and  othnicity  of  students  in  grades  1-12,  by  control  of  school  and 

nnetropoiitan  status:  1972-93 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  "School  Enrollment.../' 
various  years,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Programs  and  services  offered  by  schools 

♦  During  school  year  1993-94,  public 
school  students  were  more  likely  than 
private  school  students  to  have  available 
to  them  certain  programs  for  students 
with  special  needs — bilingual  education, 
English  as  a  second  language,  programs 
for  the  handicapped  or  the  gifted  and 
talented,  and  diagnostic  and  prescriptive 
services. 

♦  Fourth-graders  in  public  schools  with  a 
low  poverty  level  (5  percent  or  less  receiving  free  or  reduced-price  lunch)  were  more  likely  to 
have  programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented,  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services,  and  extended 
day  programs  in  their  schools  than  fourth-graders  in  public  schools  with  a  high  level  of  student 
poverty  (more  than  40  percent  receiving  free  or  reduced-price  lunch). 

♦  Public  school  fourth-graders  in  rural  areas  were  more  likely  to  have  remedial  math  and  reading 
programs  in  their  schools,  but  were  less  likely  to  have  an  extended  day  program  available  than 
their  counterparts  in  central  cities  or  the  urban  fringeAarge  town  (see  supplemental  table  41-1). 

♦  The  percentage  of  public  school  students  who  have  various  programs  and  services  available  to 
them  varies  widely  by  state.  For  example,  less  than  25  percent  of  students  in  Michigan  and 
Tennessee  attend  schools  offering  medical  health  care  services,  compared  to  more  than  80 
percent  of  students  in  Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey  (see  supplemental  table  41-4). 

Percentage  of  fourth-grade  students  in  schools  offering  various  progranns  and  services,  by 
selected  school  characteristics:  School  year  1993-94 

Programs  Programs  Diagriostic 

English  as                                    for  the  for  the  arid  pre- 

Bilingual     a  second    Remedial    Remedial        hand!-  gifted  and  scriptive  Extended 

School  c^>aracteristics       education    language      reading         math     capped  talented  services  day 

Public  schools 


All  fourth -grade  students 

23.2 

51.9 

86.4 

61.0 

91.6 

77.9 

82.7 

40.8 

56.9 

Central  city 

32.3 

57.0 

83.4 

56.7 

91.9 

74.2 

82.5 

49.2 

57.0 

Urban  fringe /large  town 

21.3 

64.8 

84.0 

57.2 

87.9 

78.4 

84.6 

47.4 

56.7 

Rural/small  town 

16.4 

36.3 

91.3 

68.3 

94.2 

81.0 

81.2 

27.4 

56.8 

Percentage  of  students  receiving  free  or 

reduced-price  lunch 

0-5 

14.0 

59.6 

83.5 

54.6 

91.6 

83.3 

87.6 

58.5 

57.8 

6-20 

7.5 

51.1 

79.9 

49.0 

89.3 

82.2 

83.7 

42.6 

62.1 

21-40 

18.6 

47.7 

87.1 

61.7 

92.3 

79.9 

83.9 

39.3 

49.9 

41-100 

36.6 

53.8 

89.6 

68.0 

92.4 

74.8 

80.9 

38.7 

57.4 

Private  schools 

All  fourth  grade-students 

4.1 

14.2 

64.4 

48.9 

26.1 

26.0 

53.2 

62.2 

36.1 

Central  city 

4.3 

18.3 

69.4 

54.7 

27.6 

29.0 

53.9 

70.1 

37.8 

Urban  fringe/large  town 

4.5 

13.1 

63.2 

46.9 

22.5 

23.7 

56.5 

63.0 

36.3 

Rural/small  town 

2.6 

5.2 

52.7 

36.0 

22.9 

21.6 

45.5 

39.0 

31.0 

Percentage  of  students  receiving  free  or  reduced-price  lunch 

0-5 

2.6 

19.8 

74.3 

59  8 

35.9 

33.0 

70.0 

65.9 

39.7 

6-20 

2.1 

7.8 

74.6 

54.4 

34.4 

30.5 

60.1 

54.1 

47  7 

21-40 

2.1 

7.8 

83.4 

59.9 

31.4 

35.5 

65.7 

52  2 

49.0 

41-100 

12.6 

27.5 

81.4 

62.5 

21.5 

16.2 

46.7 

53.5 

33.5 

As  schools  undertake  to  serve  increasingly  diverse 
student  bodies,  botfi  ttie  content  of  the  curriculum 
and  the  scope  of  noncurricular  activities  have 
changed.  The  programs  and  services  that  a 
particular  school  offers  today  are  a  function  of  not 
only  the  needs  of  the  students,  but  also  the 
resources  available  to  that  school.  Differences  in 
offerings  across  schools  provide  information  as  to 
how  educational  resources  are  being  employed. 


Medical 
health 
care 
se^ices 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Educotioa  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Sctiools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1993-94. 
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Indicator  41 


Percentage  of  fourth-grade  students  in  schools  offering  various  programs  and  services: 

School  year  1993-94 
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SOURCE.  U.S.  Deparlmenf  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1993-94. 
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Education  of  students  with  disabilities 

♦  The  number  of  students  participating  in  federal  programs  for  children  with  disabilities 
increased  each  year  between  1977  and  1993,  despite  a  decrease  in  elementary  and  secondary 
enrollment  during  the  late  1970s  and  mid-1980s  (see  supplemental  table  42-1). 

♦  In  1993,  students  with  disabilities 
receiving  services  in  federal  programs 
equaled  nearly  12  percent  of  all  students 
enrolled  in  grades  K-12. 

♦  The  percentage  of  disabled  students 
identified  as  having  learning  disabilities 
rose  24  percentage  points  (from  22  to  46 
percent)  between  1977  and  1993,  while 
the  proportion  identified  as  mentally 
retarded  or  with  speech  or  language  impairments  each  fell  16  percentage  points  (from  26  to  10 
percent  and  from  35  to  19  percent  of  the  total,  respectively). 

♦  During  the  1991-92  school  year,  95  percent  of  students  with  disabilities  were  taught  in  regular 
school  buildings.  Of  these  students,  95  percent  of  those  with  speech  or  language  impairments 
were  taught  in  regular  classrooms  and/or  resource  rooms  compared  to  12  percent  of  deaf-blind 
students.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  mentally  retarded  students  were  taught  in  separate  classrooms  in 
regular  school  buildings  compared  to  4  percent  of  students  with  speech  or  language 
impairments  (see  supplemental  table  42-6). 


Children  from  birth  to  age  21  sensed  in  federally  supported  programs  for  students  with 
disabilities,  by  type  of  disability:  Selected  school  years  ending  1977-93 


Type  of  disability 

1977 

1979 

1981 

1983 

1985 

1987 

1989 

1991 

1993 

Percentage  distribution 

All  disabilities 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Specific  learning  disabilities 

21.6 

29.1 

35.3  ' 

40.9 

42.5 

43.8 

43.7 

44.7 

45.8 

Speech  or  language  impairments 

35.3 

31.2 

28.2 

26.6 

26.1 

26.0 

21.5 

20.7 

19.3 

Mental  retardation 

26.0 

23.2 

20.0 

17.8 

16.1 

14.7 

12.4 

11.2 

10.3 

Serious  emotional  disturbance 

7.7 

7.7 

8.4 

8.3 

8.6 

8.8 

8.3 

8.2 

7.8 

Presclnool  disabled* 

O 

(*) 

C) 

(*) 

C) 

(*) 

8.7 

9.3 

10.4 

As  a  percentage  of  total  public 

K-12  enrollment 

Aii  disabilities 

8.5 

9.3 

10.3 

10.8 

10.9 

10.9 

11.2 

11.3 

11.9 

Specific  learning  disabilities 

1.8 

2.7 

3.7 

4.4 

4.6 

4.8 

4.9 

5.1 

5.5 

Speech  or  language  impairments 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

Mental  retardation 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

Serious  emotional  disturbance 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Preschool  disabled* 

n 

C) 

(*) 

n 

O 

(*) 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

*  Prior  to  the  1987-88  school  year,  these  students  were  included  in  the  counts  by  disabling  condition.  Beginning  In  the  1987-88 
school  year,  states  are  no  longer  required  to  report  preschool  students  (0-5  years)  with  disabilities  by  disabling  condition. 

NOTE:  Includes  students  served  under  Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  (ECIA)  and  Part  B  of  IDEA. 
Refer  to  supplemental  tables  42-2  and  42-3  for  additional  disability  categories. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services.  Annuoi  Report  to  Congress  on  the 
IrDplerDentotlOf)  of  the  fndividuofs  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  various  years. 


me  IndMduals  with  DIsablfftfes  Education  Act  (IDEA) 
mandates  ttiat  all  children  have  available  to  them  a 
free  and  appropriate  education  designed  to  meet 
their  unique  needs.  Changes  in  the  number  and 
distribution  of  students  with  disabilities  affect  the  level 
of  effort  required  of  educators  and  policymakers  to 
comply  with  the  current  law  and  help  them  to 
forecast  the  need  for  future  resources. 
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Indicator  42 


Children  from  birth  to  age  21  served  In  federally  supported  programs  for  students  with 

disabilities:  School  years  ending  1977-93 


Percentage  distribution  of  children  with  disabilities  served 
in  federal  prO|>ranis,  by  type  of  disability 

Percent 


1 977         1 979         1 981         1 983         1 985         1 987         1 989         1 99 1         1 993 
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Number  of  children  with  disabilities  served  in  federal  programs  as 
a  percentage  of  total  public  K-12  enrollment,  by  type  of  disability 
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NOTE:  Includes  students  served  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  and  Part  B  of  IDEA.  Prior  to  school  year  1987-88,  preschool  students  were 
Included  In  the  counts  by  disabling  condition.  Beginning  In  the  1987-88  school  year,  states  are  no  longer  required  to  report 
preschool  students  (0-5  years)  with  disabilities  by  disabling  condition. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services.  Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  various  years. 
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Extracurricular  activities 

♦  Almost  83  percent  of  high  school  seniors  in  1992  participated  in  at  least  one  extracurricular 
activity.  The  most  popular  activity  was  varsity  sports,  with  36  percent  of  students  participating. 

♦  Females  were  more  likely  than  males  to 
participate  in  all  extracurricular  activities 
with  the  exception  of  sports. 

♦  Participation  in  any  extracurricular  activity 
was  relatively  similar  across  racial/ethnic 
groups.  However,  blacks  were  more  likely 
to  be  involved  in  school  vocational  clubs 
than  whites,  Hispanics,  and  Asians,  while 
Asians  were  more  likely  than  both  blacks 
and  Hispanics  to  be  involved  in  academic 
clubs. 

♦  Seniors  in  the  highest  socioeconomic 
quartile  were  more  likely  than  students 
from  the  lower  quartiles  to  participate  in 
most  extracurricular  activities  with  the  exception  of  school  vocational  clubs — students  from  the 
lowest  quartile  were  more  likely  to  belong  to  these  organizations. 

♦  Seniors'  participation  in  extracurricular  activities  is  about  the  same  regardless  of  the  poverty 
level  or  minority  enrollment  of  the  schools  they  attend  (see  supplemental  table  43-1). 

Percentage  of  high  school  seniors  participating  in  extracurricular  activities,  by  activity  and 
selected  characteristics:  1992 


Extracurricular  activity 


Intra- 

School 

School  Yearbook 

Aca- 

Student 

School 

School 

Any 

Varsity 

mural 

music 

play  or 

or  news- 

demic 

govern- 

service 

vocational 

Charncteristic 

activity* 

sports 

sports 

group 

musical 

paper 

clubs 

ment 

clubs 

clubs 

Total 

82.8 

35.8 

29.2 

19.8 

15.4 

18.8 

25.1 

15.4 

13,9 

17.7 

Sex 

Male 

81.3 

43.7 

38.3 

15.1 

14.1 

14.0 

22.8 

13.1 

10.3 

14.7 

Female 

84.4 

28.3 

20.2 

24.5 

16.7 

23.5 

27.3 

17.7 

17.4 

20.6 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

84.2 

36.0 

28.6 

19.6 

16.1 

19.7 

25.8 

15.4 

13.6 

17.5 

Black 

80.1 

38.5 

32.5 

24.4 

15.9 

14.3 

20.7 

16.7 

13.6 

22.5 

Hispanic 

77.6 

31.3 

27.3 

16.8 

10.6 

16.7 

22.5 

14.6 

14.3 

16.4 

Asian/ 

Pacific  Islander 

80.7 

36.7 

32.5 

17.5 

13.6 

18.8 

31.9 

14.4 

19.4 

8.9 

American  Indian/ 

Alasi<an  Native 

83.0 

35.5 

36.9 

20.9 

18.5 

23.7 

22.7 

17.8 

11.0 

25.5 

SES  quartile' 

Lowest 

76.3 

29.2 

24.8 

1  ^ 

11.4 

14.3 

18.7 

11.0 

8.4 

24.8 

Middle 

81.9 

34.2 

28.8 

19.6 

14.8 

16.9 

24.1 

14.7 

12.5 

19.6 

Highest 

89.3 

43.9 

32.5 

22.0 

19.4 

25.1 

31.1 

19.8 

19.6 

9.9 

Any  activity  is  a  measure  of  the  percentage  of  students  who  reported  that  they  had  participated  in  at  least  one  of  the  above 
listed  activities  during  the  school  year. 

•  SES  quartiles  provide  a  relative  measure  of  the  socioeconomic  status  of  families.  The  middle  two  quartiles  were  collapse<  . 
creating  o  three-level  SES  scale  with  the  values  lowest"  (lowest  quartile),  "middle"  (the  two  middle  quartiles),  and  "highest 
(highest  quartile).  See  Glossary  for  further  explanation. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
Second  Folio w-i-p.  Student  Survey,  1992. 


Students  spend  a  majority  of  their  time  outside  of 
the  classroom.  How  this  time  is  spent  may  be  an 
indication  of  the  students'  growth  and 
opportunities  available  to  them.  Participation  in 
extracurricular  activities,  for  example,  may  affect 
academic  performance,  attachment  to  school, 
and  social  development.  Almost  ever/  high  school 
in  the  U.S.  offers  some  type  of  extracurricular 
activity,  such  as  music,  academic  clubs,  and 
sports.  These  activities  provide  opportunities  for 
students  to  learn  the  values  of  teamwork  a 
channel  for  reinforcing  skills,  and  the  opportunity  to 
apply  academic  skills  in  other  arenas  as  a  part  of  a 
well-rounded  education. 
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Indicator  43 


Percentage  of  high  school  seniors  participating  in  extracurricular  activities,  by  activity 

and  selected  characteristics:  1992 
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By  SES  quartile 
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sports      group     musical     paper  ment 


School  School 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 
Second  Follow-up.  Student  Survey.  1992. 
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Types  of  contact  between  parents  and  school  personnel 

♦  Parents  of  12th-grade  students  reported  that  they  were  more  likely  to  be  contacted  by  school 
personnel  regarding  the  academic 
performance  of  their  child  than  about 
their  child's  behavior* 

♦  Parents  of  seniors  in  private  schools  were 
more  likely  than  their  counterparts  in 
public  schools  to  be  called  to  request 
volunteer  services  or  to  discuss  their 
child's  post-high  school  plans,  while 
parents  of  public  high  school  seniors 
were  more  likely  to  be  contacted  about 
their  child's  attendance. 

♦  Parents  of  white  seniors  were  more 
likely  than  those  of  black,  Hispanic,  or  Asian  seniors  to  be  asked  to  volunteer  at  school*  Black 
parents  were  more  likely  than  white  or  Hispanic  parents  to  be  contacted  by  school  personnel  to 
inform  them  about  helping  their  child  with  school  work  (see  supplemental  table  44-l)« 

♦  Parents  of  seniors  in  schools  with  41  percent  or  more  of  students  receiving  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch  were  more  likely  than  parents  of  seniors  in  schools  with  less  than  5  percent  of  students 
receiving  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  to  be  contacted  regarding  their  child's  academic 
performance  or  academic  program.  Parents  in  rural  schools  were  the  least  likely  to  be  contacted 
about  theif  child's  attendance,  and  parents  in  urban  schools  were  the  least  likely  to  be  contacted 
by  school  personnel  requesting  parent  volunteers  (see  supplemental  table  44-3). 

♦  Parents  who  had  a  bachelor's  degree  or  higher  or  whose  child's  achievement  test  scores  were  in 
the  highest  quartile  were  more  likely  to  be  called  by  school  pes;sonnel  regarding  their  child's 
post-high  school  plans  and  to  be  asked  to  volunteer  at  school  than  were  other  parents  (see 
supplemental  tables  44-2  and  44-4)* 

Percentage  of  1 2th-gra€le  students  whose  porents  reported  that  school  personnel  contacted  them 
at  least  once  during  the  current  school  year,  by  percent  of  students  receiving  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunch  In  public  schools,  control  of  school,  and  reason  for  contact:  1 992 


Percent  of  students  receiving  free  or 

reduced-price  lunch  in  public  schools  Control  of  school 

Other 


Reason  school  personnel  contacted  parents 

Total 

0-5% 

6-20% 

21-41% 

4U% 

Public 

Catholic 

private 

Discuss: 

Student's  academic  performance 

52.7 

66.5 

52.5 

48.8 

48.8 

52.6 

48.5 

60.8 

Student's  academic 

program 

43.8 

46.6 

43.2 

38.8 

38.7 

42.9 

46.1 

59.0 

Student's  post-high 

school  plans 

37.1 

38.7 

34.3 

33.5 

32.8 

34.9 

50.0 

69.1 

Student's  attendance 

37.0 

43.9 

38.3 

35.3 

37.8 

38.7 

17.5 

25.7 

Student's  behavior 

20.1 

20.7 

20.1 

19.1 

20.4 

20.5 

14.6 

18.5 

Request  parent  volunteer 

time  at  school 

55.0 

57.8 

54.0 

50.7 

42.4 

61.9 

82.9 

86.2 

Inform  parents  how  to  help 

student  with  school  work 

22.3 

24.2 

20.7 

20.0 

18.6 

21.6 

29.3 

31  8 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 
Second  Follow-up.  (1992)  Parent  Survey. 
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Indicator  44 


Percentage  of  12th-grade  students  whose  parents  reported  that  school  personnel 
contacted  them  at  least  once  during  the  current  school  year  for  various  reasons:  1992 


Percent  of  parents  contacted,  by  reason  for  contact,  percent  of 
students  receiving  free  or  reduced-price  lunch,  and  control  of  school 

0  20  40  60  80  100 


Request  parent  volunteer 
time  at  school 


20 


40  60 
Percent 


80 


100 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 
Second  Follow-up,  Parent  Survey,  1992. 
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Student  absenteeism  and  tardiness 

♦  In  1991,  the  student  absentee  rate  increased 
with  school  level  and  was  generally  greater 
in  public  central  city  schools. 

♦  An  average  of  8  percent  of  the  students 
in  public  high  schools  were  absent  on  a 
typical  day  (12  percent  in  central  cities). 
Forty-four  percent  of  central  city  public 
high  school  teachers  reported  that 
student  absenteeism  was  a  serious 
problem  in  their  schools. 

♦  Public  high  schools  with  more  than  40  percent  of  their  students  eligible  for  free  or  reduced 
lunches  had  a  higher  absentee  rate  (10  percent)  than  those  with  lower  percentages  of  eligible 
students,  which  had  absentee  rates  of  7  to  8  percent. 

♦  In  central  city  public  high  schools  with  more  than  40  percent  of  the  students  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced  lunches,  55  percent  of  the  teachers  thought  that  absenteeism  was  a  serious  problem  in 
their  school,  and  49  percent  thought  that  tardiness  was  a  serious  problem.  Thirty-six  percent 
considered  cutting  class  a  serious  problem  (see  supplemental  table  45-2). 

Average  percentage  of  students  absent,  by  selected  sctiooi  cliaracteristlcs:  1990-91 

Control  of   Public  school  level   Public  high  school  %  of  students 


school  Elemen-  Combined      eligible  Tjr  free  or  reduced-price  lunch 


Urbanlclty 

Total 

Public 

Private 

tary  Middle 

High 

el/sec 

0-6 

6-20 

21-40 

41-100 

Total 

5.9 

6.1 

4.9 

5.3 

6.6 

8.2 

7.5 

7.0 

7.4 

7.8 

9.6 

Central  city 

6.6 

7.3 

6.1 

6.0 

8.0 

11.6 

12.2 

10.7 

8.7 

12.8 

14.4 

Urban  fringe/ 

large  town 

6.0 

6.2 

6.4 

6.4 

6.6 

8.8 

7.9 

7.4 

9.2 

8.3 

10.6 

Rural/small  town 

6.3 

6.6 

4.2 

4.7 

6.8 

7.1 

6.1 

6.8 

6.4 

6.6 

7.4 

An  important  aspect  of  students'  access  to 
education  is  ftie  amount  of  time  actually  spent  in  tt)e 
classroom.  When  students  are  absent  from  sctiool 
arrive  late,  or  cut  class,  ttiey  forgo  opportunities  to 
learn.  Furthermore,  when  students  disrupt  classes  by 
being  late  or  frequently  absent,  they  interfere  with 
other  students'  opportunities  to  learn.  And,  maybe 
most  importantly,  "he  habits  of  consistent  and  on-time 
attendance  ore  habits  that  will  serve  young  people 
well  in  their  future  work  lives. 


Percentage  of  teachers  wtio  reported  that  absenteeism  and  tardiness  were  serious  problems  in 
their  schools,  by  selected  school  characteristics:  1990-91  

Control  of   Public  school  level   Public  high  school  %  of  students 


school  Elemen-  Combined      eligible  for  free  or  reduced-price  lunch 

Urbanicity  Total       Public  Private  tary    Middle  High      el/sec  0-6       6-20      21-40  41-100 

Absenteeism 


Total 

12.7 

14.1 

2.6 

6.1 

12.7 

28.8 

13.3 

17.2 

26.3 

38.1 

40.1 

Central  city 

17.6 

20.7 

2.9 

10.6 

19.1 

44.4 

20.9 

27.4 

33.2 

67.6 

56.4 

Urban  fringe/ 

large  town 

11.6 

13.0 

2.3 

4.9 

11.1 

27.6 

12.8 

17.4 

29.7 

43.8 

42.0 

Rural /small  town 

10.1 

10.6 

2.8 

3.7 

8.9 

21.9 

11.4 

13.8 

21.0 

24.6 

28.4 

Tardiness 

Total 

10.2 

11.2 

3.4 

4.6 

12.2 

21.7 

10.6 

15.8 

19.3 

26.a 

32.0 

Central  city 

16.6 

18.1 

3.7 

8.9 

21.8 

36.7 

14.6 

22.7 

28.9 

41.6 

49.2 

Urban  fringe/ 

9.6 

10.6 

2.6 

4.2 

8.9 

21.6 

13.6 

17.4 

21.4 

33.1 

33.2 

large  town 

Rural/small  town 

6.9 

7.1 

3.3 

2.0 

7.3 

14.7 

8.6 

11.3 

13.9 

16.8 

19.0 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  (Teacher  and 
School  Questionnaires). 
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Indicator  45 


Student  absenteeism  and  tardiness,  by  selected  school  characteristics:  1990-91 


Average  percentage  of  public  school  students  absent 

Percent 


Eiementary  Middle  High  Combined  el/sec 

Public  school  level 


Percentage  of  public  high  school  teachers  who  thought  that  absenteeism 
was  a  serious  problem  at  their  school 

Percent 


0-5  6-20  21-40  41-100 

School's  percentage  of  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  eligibles 


Percentage  of  public  high  school  teachers  who  thought  that  tardiness 
was  a  serious  problem  at  their  school 

Percent 


0-5  6-20  21-40  41-100 

School's  percentage  of  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  eligibles 


^Central  city     □Urban  fringe/large  town     ^Rural/sfnall  town 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  (Teacher  and 
School  Questionnaires). 
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Student  mobility* 

♦  Thirty-one  percent  of  the  eighth-grade  class  of  1988  changed  schools  two  or  more  times  after 
entering  first  grade  and  before  the  middle  of  eighth  grade,  and  10  percent  changed  schools  two 
or  m^re  times  between  the  middle  of  eighth  grade  and  spring  1992. 

♦  White  students  were  less  likely  to  move  two  or  more  times  after  entering  first  grade  and  before  the  middle 
of  eighth  grade  than  were  Asians.  Between 
the  middle  of  eighth  grade  and  spring  1992^ 
white  students  changed  schools  less 
frequently  than  did  either  Hispanics  or  blacks. 

♦  Students  who  lived  with  tlieir  mother  and 
father  during  the  eighth  grade  v  ;«re  less 
likely  to  have  changed  schools  two  or  more 
times  either  between  first  grade  and  the 
middle  of  eighth  grade  or  between  the 
middle  of  eighth  grade  and  spring  1992  than  were  students  living  in  other  types  of  families. 

♦  Students  in  low  income  families  (under  $10,000)  were  more  likely  to  change  schools  two  or  more 
times  after  entering  first  grade  and  before  the  middle  of  eighth  grade  than  were  students  whose 
annual  family  income  equaled  or  exceeded  $20,000* 

Percentage  of  the  eighth-grade  class  of  1988  who  changed  schools  between  entering  first 
grade  and  the  middle  of  eighth  grade  and  between  the  middle  of  eighth  grade  and  spring 
1992,  by  selected  background  characteristics 

Number  of  school  changes  Number  of  school  changes 
after  entering  first  grade  and  between  the  middle  of 

before  the  middle  of  eighth  grade  eighth  grade  and  Spring  1992 

Lessttian2         2  or  more  Less  than  2  2  or  more 


(Percent) 


Total 

69.4 

30.6 

90.2 

9.8 

Race/ethnlcity 

White 

71.2 

28,8 

91.6 

8.4 

Black 

64.3 

35,7 

83.6 

16.4 

Hispanic 

66.7 

33.3 

87.0 

13,0 

Asian/Pacific  islander 

58.5 

41,5 

95.1 

4,9 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

61.3 

38.7 

83.1 

16.9 

Family  composition 

Mother  and  father 

76.7 

23,3 

94.4 

5,6 

Mother  only 

65,6 

34.4 

87.0 

13.0 

Mother  and  other  male 

50.0 

50.0 

83.3 

16.7 

Father  only/Other 

53.4 

46.6 

71,0 

29,0 

Father  and  other  female 

35.4 

64.6 

80,5 

19,5 

Annual  family  Income 

Less  than  $10,000 

61.2 

38.8 

85.0 

15.0 

$10,000-19,999 

64.0 

36.0 

89.9 

10.1 

$20,000-34999 

69.5 

30.3 

91.1 

8.9 

$35,000-49,999 

74.2 

26.8 

92.8 

7.2 

$50,000  or  more 

72.7 

27.3 

91.8 

8.2 

•Mobility  measures  the  number  of  times  o  student  changed  schools,  excluding  changes  due  to  single  grade  or  level  promotions. 


Students  cfiange  sctiools  for  academia  personal, 
and  family-related  reasons.  Ttiose  wtio  make 
frequent  sctiool  changes  can  experience 
Inappropriate  placement  In  a  new  sctiooi  lack  of 
continuity  of  lesson  content  disruptions  In  social 
ties,  and  feelings  of  alienation.  Teactiers  may  also 
find  it  difficult  to  Identify  and  meet  ttie  academic 
and  social  needs  of  ttie  highly  mobile  student 


Background 
characteristics  in  1988 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
Base  Year  (1988)  and  Second  Follow-up  (1992)  Surveys, 
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Indicator  46 


Percentage  of  eighth-graders  5n  1988  who  changed  schools  between  entering  first 
grade  and  the  middle  of  eighth  grade  and  between  the  nniddle  of  eighth  grade  and 
spring  1992,  by  selected  background  characteristics 


After  entering 
first  grade  and 
before  the 
middle  of  eighth 
grade 


Between  the 
middle  of  eighth 
grade  and 
spring  1992 


Total  mobility 

20        40  60 


80 


100 


0  20  40  60  80  100 
Percent  changing  schools  2  or  more  times 


By  family  income 

0        20        40        60  80 


Less  than  $10,000 
$10,000-19,999 
$20,000-34,999 
$35,000-49,999 


$50,000  or  more 


100 


0  20  40  60  80  100 
Percent  changing  schools  2  or  more  times 


By  race/ethnicity 

20        40        60  80 


100 


By  family  composition 

0        20        40        60  80 


100 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian/Pacific 
Islander 

American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan  Native 


Mother  and 
father 


Mother  and 
other  male 


Father  and 
other  female 


Mother  only 


Father  only/ 
other 


0  20  40  60  80  100 
Percent  changing  schools  2  or  more  times 


I  After  entering  first  grade  and 
I  before  the  middle  of  eighth  grade 


0  20  40  60  80  100 
Percent  changing  schools  2  or  more  times 


□ Between  the  middle  of  eighth  grade 
and  spring  1992 


NOTE:  Mobility  measures  the  number  of  times  a  student  changed  schools,  excluding  changes  due  to  single  grade  or  level 
promotions. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
Base  Year  (1988)  and  Second  Foiiow-up  (1992)  Surveys. 
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Crime  in  the  schools 


violence  In  and  around  sctiools  directly  affects 
educators  and  students  by  reducing  sctiool 
effectiveness  and  Inhibiting  students'  learning. 
Additionally,  unsafe  sctiool  environments  may 
place  students  who  are  already  at  risk  of  school 
failure  for  other  reasons  In  further  jeopardy.  In 
recent  years,  educators  and  policymakers  have 
voiced  growing  concern  about  possible  Increases 
In  the  Incidences  of  school-related  criminal 
behavior  Studying  trends  In  victimization  rates 
provides  a  picture  of  the  safety  of  today's  schools. 


♦  Victimization  rates  of  high  school 
seniors  changed  little  between  1976  and 
1993,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  students 
who  reported  being  threatened  both  with 
and  without  a  weapon.  The  most 
common  type  of  victimization  reported 
by  high  school  seniors  in  1993  was 
having  something  stolen  (41  percent)  (see 
supplemental  table  47-1). 

♦  Black  and  white  high  school  seniors  were 
about  equally  likely  to  report  being  victimized  at  school,  except  that  blacks  were  more  likely 
than  whites  to  have  been  threatened  or  injured  with  a  weapon.  Twenty-four  percent  of  black 
high  school  seniors  reported  being  threatened  with  a  weapon  in  1993  compared  to  14  percent  of 
white  seniors. 

♦  Twelfth-grade  males  were  more  likely  than  12th-grade  females  to  report  that  they  were 
threatened  at  school  and  that  they  got  into  a  physical  fight  either  at  school  or  when  going  to  or 
from  school  (see  supplemental  table  47-3). 

♦  Only  about  5  percent  of  students  attended  schools  equipped  with  metal  detectors.  Students 
attending  a  public  school,  a  high  school,  a  school  located  in  an  urban  area,  or  a  school  with  an 
enrollment  above  1,000  were  more  likely  to  have  metal  detectors  or  security  guards  in  their 
schools  than  were  students  attending  other  types  of  schools  (see  supplemental  table  47-4). 

Percentage  of  high  school  seniors  who  reported  being  victimized  at  school,  by  type  of 
victimization  and  race/ethnicity:  1976-93 


Had 

Property 

Injured 

Threatened 

Injured 

Threatened 

something 

deliberately 

with  a 

with  a 

without  a 

without  a 

stolen 

damaged 

weapon 

weapon 

weapon 

weapon 

Year 

White  Black 

White 

Black 

White  Black 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

1976 

38.9 

35.9 

25.1 

30.1 

5.0 

7.8 

11.4 

16.3 

13.2 

14.3 

21.2 

24.2 

1977 

40.4 

32.8 

24.3 

21.0 

4.0 

8.1 

11.0 

19.7 

10.6 

11.4 

20.2 

24.2 

1978 

38.8 

32.4 

25.7 

21.2 

3.9 

7.2 

11.2 

13.3 

11.5 

14.4 

20.4 

17.5 

1979 

34.6 

27.2 

24.5 

20.8 

4.0 

8.1 

11.1 

16.5 

11.7 

9.8 

20.3 

17.9 

1980 

34.3 

33.1 

25.3 

21.9 

3.5 

9.9 

9.5 

17.8 

10.3 

14.9 

19.0 

20.0 

1981 

40.1 

39.2 

30.4 

29.8 

5.1 

13.4 

13.4 

23.7 

13.8 

19.1 

23.6 

25.0 

1982 

37.9 

42.0 

25.6 

25.4 

4.2 

4.5 

11.1 

15.9 

11.8 

11.7 

21.3 

19.5 

1983 

39.4 

39.2 

25.0 

23.1 

4.3 

5.6 

11.9 

14.3 

13.4 

13.2 

23.9 

24.5 

1984 

38.4 

35.3 

24.3 

21.8 

3.2 

6.0 

10.9 

16.7 

12.1 

13.3 

23.0 

24.4 

1985 

39.3 

35.2 

26.6 

28.0 

5.4 

8.9 

11.6 

22.6 

13.6 

18.2 

24.5 

25.2 

1986 

41.1 

36.3 

25.7 

24.5 

4.9 

6.9 

12.6 

15.7 

14.5 

12.8 

25.7 

22.7 

1987 

42.1 

39.4 

27.0 

25.0 

4.4 

5.6 

11.2 

17.5 

15.4 

15.4 

25.4 

20.2 

1988 

41.4 

46.6 

27.4 

25.8 

3.9 

9.0 

11.3 

22.2 

13.5 

16.6 

24.3 

27.7 

1989 

39.4 

46.4 

26.0 

28.9 

4.9 

11.3 

12.0 

24.1 

13.7 

17.8 

24.6 

21.0 

1990 

41.6 

42.2 

28.9 

26.1 

4.6 

10.0 

12.0 

16.0 

13.6 

10.0 

26.1 

21.7 

1991 

41.4 

44.3 

28.4 

24.6 

5.3 

9.6 

15.7 

20.2 

15.4 

17.1 

26.5 

27.5 

1992 

36.2 

44.2 

25.7 

28.3 

4.5 

5.2 

12.3 

19.4 

12.7 

13.6 

25.5 

20.5 

1993 

41.6 

46.0 

25.8 

26.3 

4.3 

6.4 

13.8 

23.5 

11.0 

11.5 

23.8 

22.3 

SOURCE:  University  of  Michigan,  Survey  Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  Monitoring  the  Future  Study. 
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Indicator  47 


Percentage  of  high  school  seniors  who  reported  being  victimized  at  school,  by  type  of 

victimization  and  race/ethnlclty:  1976-93 
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SOURCE:  University  of  Michigaa  Survey  Research  Center  Institute  for  Social  Research,  Monitoring  the  Future  Study. 
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Student  drug  and  alcohol  use 

♦  Drug  use  by  high  school  seniors  fell 
dramatically  throughout  the  1980s  and 
early  1990s,  For  example,  in  1994, 4 
percent  of  seniors  who  report  using 
cocaine  during  the  previous  year,  down 
from  12  percent  in  1981,  Marijuana  use 
dropped  from  46  percent  in  1981  to  26 
percent  in  1993;  however,  it  climbed  back 
to  31  percent  in  1994, 

♦  While  the  percentage  of  high  school 
seniors  reporting  alcohol  use  at  any  time  during  the  previous  year  has  decreased  since  1979,  it 
remains  high.  In  1993, 76  percent  of  high  school  seniors  reported  using  alcohol  in  the  previous  year 
(see  supplemental  table  48-1). 

♦  In  1993,  8  percent  of  12th-graders  and  6  percent  of  8th-graders  reported  that  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  while  at  school  at  least  1  day  in  the  previous  month.  Similar  percentages  (9 
and  5  percent,  respectively)  responded  that  they  were  under  the  influence  of  marijuana  or  some 
other  illicit  drug  while  at  school  at  least  once  in  the  past  month  (see  supplemental  table  48-2). 

♦  Students  in  8th  grade  in  1988  and  10th  grade  in  1990  who  attended  public  schools  were  more 
likely  to  have  had  someone  offer  to  sell  them  drugs  at  school  than  students  in  all  three  types  of 
private  schools.  Such  differences  between  schools  became  less  pronounced  in  1992. 


Percentage  of  high  school  seniors  who  reported  using  drugs  or  alcohol  at  any  time  during  the 
previous  year,  by  type  of  drug:  Selected  school  years  ending  1975-94 


Type  of  drug 

1975 

1978 

1981 

1984 

1987 

1990 

1993 

1994 

Alcohol 

84.8 

87.7 

87.0 

86.0 

85.7 

80.6 

76.0 

Marijuana 

40.0 

50.2 

46.1 

40.0 

36.3 

27.0 

26.0 

30.7 

Any  illicit  drug  other  than  marijuana 

26.2 

27.1 

34.0 

28.0 

24.1 

17.9 

17.1 

18.0 

Stimulants 

16.2 

17.1 

26.0 

17.7 

12.2 

9.1 

8.4 

9.4 

Inhalents 

4.1 

4.1 

5.1 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

7,7 

LSD 

7.2 

6,3 

6.5 

4.7 

5.2 

5,4 

6,8 

6.9 

Cocaine 

5.6 

9.0 

12.4 

11,6 

10.3 

5.3 

3.3 

3.6 

Sedatives 

11.7 

9.9 

10,5 

6.6 

4.1 

3.6 

3,4 

4,2 

Tranquilizers 

10,6 

9.9 

8,0 

6.1 

5.5 

3,5 

3,5 

3.7 

—  Not  available.  1994  data  are  not  available  for  th  rend  series  as  the  wording  of  the  question  was  different  in  this  year  than  in 
previous  years. 

NOTE:  Only  drug  use  that  was  not  under  a  doctor's  orders  is  included  here, 

SOURCE:  University  of  Michigan.  Survey  Research  Center.  Institute  for  Social  (Research.  Monitoring  the  Future  Study. 

Percentage  of  Students      had  sorneone  offer  to  sell 

school  year,  by  grade  and  year,  number  of  ofters,  and  control  of  school:  Spring  1 988, 1 990,  and  1 992 


8th-graders  In  1988  lOth-graders  In  1990  1 2th-graders  In  1992 

Once  or  More  than  Once  or  More  than  Once  or  More  than 


Control  of  schools 

Ever 

twice 

twice 

Ever 

twice 

twice 

Ever 

twice 

twice 

All  sHidentt 

10.0 

6,9 

3.1 

17.0 

10.1 

6.9 

16.0 

9,5 

6.5 

Public 

11.0 

7.6 

3.4 

17.7 

10.5 

7.2 

16.7 

9.8 

6.9 

Catholic 

2.5 

1.6 

0.9 

11,7 

9.0 

2.7 

12,7 

8.7 

4.0 

Private,  other  religious  affiliation 

2.6 

1.7 

0.9 

2,6 

1.2 

1,4 

3,3 

2.6 

0.7 

Private,  no  religious  affiliation 

5.0 

3.2 

1.8 

7,2 

4.5 

2.7 

10.3 

4.5 

5.8 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 
Base  Year  (1988).  First  Follow-up  (1990).  and  Second  Follow-up  (1992)  Student  Surveys. 
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Drags  and  alcot)ol  interfere  with  thinking  and  can 
reduce  academic  achievement.  Crimes  of 
violence  may  accompany    result  from  substance 
abuse.  Educators  and  administrators  need  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  drug  and 
alcohol  problem  for  students.  The  percentage  of 
students  reporting  that  they  have  been 
approached  at  school  to  buy  drugs  is  an  Indicator 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  school  environment  is 
directly  affected  by  the  drug  problem. 


Indicator  48 


Student  drug  and  alcohol  use 


Percent 
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Percentage  of  students  who  had  someone  offer  to  sell  them  drugs 
at  school  during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  by  grade  and  year 
and  control  of  school:  Spring  1988, 1990,  and  1992 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 
Base  Year  (1988).  First  Follow-up  (1990).  and  Second  Follow-up  (1992)  Student  Surveys. 
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Racial  and  ethnic  distribution  of  college  students 

♦  The  student  body  at  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  has  become  increasingly 
heterogeneous  since  the  mid-1970s.  Minority  students  increased  from  15  percent  of  all  students 
in  1976  to  nearly  22  percent  in  1992. 

♦  Hispanics  and  Asians  increased  as  a 
percentage  of  all  college  students 
throughout  the  period  from  1976  to  1992. 

♦  Following  a  period  of  decline,  the  black 
share  of  enrollment  has  risen  since  1988 
to  a  slightly  higher  level  than  in  the  mid- 
1970s. 

♦  Black  students  accounted  for  nearly  10 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment  at  colleges 
and  universities  in  1992.  Hispanics  made  up  7  percent,  Asians  5  percent,  and  American  Indians 
1  percent  of  enrolled  students. 

♦  At  2-year  public  colleges,  about  equal  proportions  of  the  black  and  Hispanic  students  were 
enrolled.  At  4-year  colleges,  however,  there  were  about  twice  as  many  blacks  as  Hispanics. 

Percentage  of  total  enrollment  In  higher  education  Institutions,  by  race/ethniclty  and  control 
and  type  of  Institution:  Fall,  selected  years  1976-92 

Minority 

Fall  of  year  and  control  Total  Asian/  American  Indian/  Nonresident 


and  type  of  institution 

Whiite 

minority  Black 

Hispanic 

Pacific  Islander     Alaskan  Native 

alien 

All  Institutions,  by  fail  of  year 

1976 

82.6 

15.4  9.4 

3.5 

1.8 

0.7 

2.0 

1978 

81.9 

15.9  9.4 

3,7 

2.1 

0.7 

2.2 

1980 

81.4 

16.1  9.2 

3.9 

2.4 

0.7 

2.5 

1982 

80.7 

16,6  8.9 

4.2 

2.8 

0.7 

2.7 

1984 

80.2 

17.0  8.8 

4.4 

3.2 

0.7 

2.7 

1986 

79.3 

17.9  87 

4.9 

3.6 

0.7 

2.8 

1988 

78.8 

18.4  8.7 

5.2 

3.8 

0,7 

2.8 

1990 

77,9 

19.2  8.9 

5.5 

4.0 

0.7 

2.9 

1991 

76.5 

20.6  9.3 

6.0 

4.4 

0.8 

2.9 

1992 

75.0 

21.8  9.6 

6,6 

4.8 

0.8 

3.2 

By  control 

and  typo 

Of  institution:  Fall  1992 

Public 

74.5 

22.8  9.7 

7.2 

5.0 

0.9 

2.7 

Private 

76.8 

18.4  9.4 

4.3 

4.3 

0.5 

4.8 

4-year 

77.0 

19.0  9.0 

4.7 

4,7 

0,6 

4.1 

Public 

76.8 

19.6  9.1 

5.0 

4.8 

0.7 

3.6 

Private 

77,2 

17.7  8.9 

4.0 

4.4 

0.4 

5.1 

2-year  public* 

72.1 

26.2  10.3 

9.6 

5.2 

1.1 

1.8 

•  Nir.ety-seven  percent  of  2-year  students  are  enrolled  in  public  Institutions. 
NOTE:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Colleges  and  ur)iversltles  seek  diversity  in  their 
student  bodies:  variety  in  the  backgrounds  and 
interests  of  students  enhances  the  learning 
environment.  The  racial/ethnic  mix  of  college 
students  is  one  aspect  of  student  diversify. 
Variations  in  the  racial/ethnic  composition  of 
college  enrollment  suggest  differences  in  the 
needs,  interests,  and  backgrounds  of  the  student 
body. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  Fall  Enrollment,  various 
years, 
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Indicator  49 


Percentage  of  total  enrollment  In  higher  education  institutions 


All  institutions,  by  race/ethniclty:  Selected  years  1976-92 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  iPEDS/HEGiS  surveys  of  Fall  Enrollment,  various 
years. 
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Student  exposure  to  faculty  at  institutions  of  higher  education 

♦  At  research,  doctoral,  and  comprehensive 
institutions  in  botii  1987  and  1992,  the 
majority  of  classroom  exposure  to  faculty 
for  students  in  imdergraduate  upper 
division  courses  and  graduate  courses  was 
with  senior  faculty — full  professors  and 
associate  professors. 

♦  At  comprehensive  institutions  in  1992, 
imdergraduate  students  in  lower  division 
courses  had  less  classroom  exposure  to  senior  faculty  than  did  students  in  upper  division  courses. 

♦  Students  in  imdergraduate  courses  at  research  institutions  had  about  the  same  classroom  exposure  to 
senior-level  faculty  as  did  students  in  undergraduate  courses  at  comprehensive  and  liberal  arts 
institutions.  However,  for  undergraduate  students  in  classes  taught  by  senior-level  faculty,  those  at 
research  institutions  were  more  likely  to  be  in  classes  of  more  than  50  students  than  those  at 
comprehensive  and  liberal  arts  institutions  (see  supplemental  table  50-1). 

Percentage  of  classroom  hours  4-year  college  and  university  students  are  exposed  to  faculty 
of  different  ranics,  by  type  of  institution,  level  of  classes,  and  course  division:  Fall  1987  and  fall 
1992  

Fall  1987  Fall  1992 


Type  of  institution  and  course  division  Type  of  institution  and  course  division 


Re- 

Compre- Liberal 

Re- 

Compre- Liberal 

Faculty  rank 

Total 

search 

Doctoral 

hensive 

arts 

Total 

search 

Doctoral 

hensive 

arts 

Undergraduate,  lower  division  courses 

Undergraduate,  lower  division  courses 

Full  professor 

30.4 

33.6 

'28.5 

30.1 

27.3 

27.1 

29.2 

24.7 

27.0 

26.7 

Associate  professor 

26.3 

34.5 

28.6 

22.4 

20.6 

23.6 

34.3 

22.5 

20.4 

20.8 

Assistant  professor 

20.5 

16.7 

19.7 

20.6 

29.0 

22.7 

13.2 

27.0 

24.9 

23.7 

Instructor 

12.8 

'4.1 

17.0 

16.6 

12.8 

17.1 

12.1 

17.0 

18.9 

18.0 

Lecturer 

8.1 

10.6 

4.9 

8.7 

4.5 

7.4 

11.1 

7.4 

6.9 

3.8 

Othier 

1.9 

0.5 

1.3 

1.7 

5.8 

2.2 

0.2 

1.4 

2.0 

7.0 

Undergraduate,  upper  division  courses 

Undergraduate,  upper  division  courses 

Full  professor 

31.1 

36.2 

31.4 

29.4 

24.6 

32.7 

35.6 

30.0 

33.1 

28.6 

Associate  professor 

25.5 

30.6 

'27.7 

22.9 

19.7 

26.9 

28.3 

25.2 

25.6 

23.3 

Assistant  professor 

25.7 

18.9 

24.5 

27.5 

38.8 

23.4 

21.8 

25.1 

23.1 

25.5 

Instructor 

8.8 

7.0 

9.3 

9.0 

12.6 

10.3 

5.0 

11.9 

11.2 

14.7 

Lecturer 

7.4 

6.1 

6.6 

9.9 

'0.6 

6.7 

8.9 

5.1 

4.6 

4.7 

Ottier 

'1.4 

1.3 

0.6 

'1.3 

3.7 

2.0 

0.4 

2.7 

2.3 

3.2 

Graduate  courses 

Graduate  courses 

Full  professor 

'41.8 

44.0 

39.2 

38.3 

6 

40.3 

46.3 

46.9 

32.8 

0 

Associate  professor 

'28.5 

27.2 

35.7 

26.6 

24.4 

25.9 

15.9 

28.3 

Assistant  professor 

'19.3 

19.9 

20.7 

17.5 

0 

18.7 

12.1 

29.1 

19.5 

Instructor 

4.3 

1.7 

3.2 

10.1 

0 

10.3 

8.7 

4.5 

13.1 

0 

Lecturer 

3.8 

3.2 

'0.8 

7.2 

3.9 

4.1 

2.3 

4.2 

0 

Other 

'2.4 

4.0 

0.3 

0.3 

0 

2.4 

3.0 

1.2 

2.1 

0 

'  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 
'  Too  few  responses  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

NOTE:  Total  student  classroom  hours  ore  calculated  as  the  number  of  classroom  hours  per  week  times  the  number  of  students  in 
each  course  summed  over  all  classes,  as  reported  by  faculty  members.  The  percentages  are  calculated  as  the  sum  of  the 
classroom  hours  spent  with  faculty  of  a  particular  rank  divided  by  total  student  classroom  hours.  See  supplemental  note  for 
definitions  of  faculty,  institutiOiis,  and  course  divisions  used  In  this  indicator. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Iducotion.  National  Center  fot  Education  Statistics.  National  Survey  of  Postsecondary  Faculty.  1988 
and  1993. 


An  Institution's  most  experienced  faculty  are  its  senior 
faculty.  They  tiave  more  teaching,  researcti,  and 
administrative  experience.  More  contact  wttti  ttiese 
faculty  may  entiance  /he  quality  of  ttie  learning 
environment  for  students  at  colleges  and  unh/ersitles 
One  measure  of  a  studenfs  contact  with  senior 
faculty  Is  the  percentage  of  a  studenfs  classroom 
time  spent  with  full  or  associate  professors. 
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Percentage  of  classroom  hours  4-year  college  and  university  students  are  exposed  to 
senior  faculty,  by  type  of  institution  and  course  division:  Fall  1987  and  fall  1992 


Percent  of  classroom  hours 
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Fall  1987 


Fall  1992 


Research  Doctoral  Compre-  Liberal 
hensive  arts 


Research  Doctoral  Compre-  Liberal 
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Percent  of  classroom  hours 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Survey  of  Postsecondary  Facuity.  1988 
and  1993. 
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Working  while  in  college 

♦  Almost  half  (46  percent)  of  all  16-to-24-year-old  full-time  college  students  were  employed  in 
October  1993,  and  about  one-fourth  worked  at  least  20  hours  per  week.  In  addition, 
approximately  85  percent  of  16-to-24- 
year-old  part-time  college  students  were 
employed,  with  75  percent  working  at 
least  20  hours  per  week  (see 
supplemental  table  51-3). 

♦  The  percentage  of  16-to-24-year-old  full- 
time  college  students  who  were 
employed  rose  from  34  percent  in  1970  to 
47  percent  in  1988,  and  since  has 
remained  fairly  stable. 

♦  White  16-to-24-year-old  full-time  college 
students  are  more  likely  to  be  employed 
than  their  black  counterparts. 

♦  Full-time  college  students,  aged  16  to  24,  from  high  income  families  were  less  likely  to  be 
employed  than  full-time  college  students  from  low  or  middle  income  families,  and  were  also 
less  likely  to  work  at  least  20  hours  per  week  (see  supplemental  table  51-2). 

Percentage  of  16-  to  24-year-old  full-time  college  students  who  are  employed  In  October,  by 
race/ethnlclty  and  hours  worked  per  week:  1970-93 


All  students 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

October 

Total* 

hours 

hours 

Total* 

hours 

hours 

Total* 

hours 

hours 

Total* 

hours 

hours 

1970 

33.8 

14.1 

3.7 

34.9 

14.7 

3.9 

21.2 

8.0 

1.8 

1971 

34.1 

14.8 

3.7 

35.8 

15.6 

3.8 

16.9 

6.1 

2.5 

1972 

35.1 

15.0 

3.4 

36.3 

15.2 

3.2 

21.5 

12.2 

5.8 

42.7 

21  0 

2.5 

1973 

36.4 

16.8 

4.4 

37.6 

17.4 

4.3 

27.7 

14.2 

5.8 

34.8 

13.8 

3.3 

1974 

36.6 

17.0 

4.7 

38.2 

17.4 

4.7 

23.2 

13.0 

5.0 

34.4 

15.8 

6.8 

1975 

35.2 

16.6 

4.6 

36.3 

17.0 

4.6 

23.8 

13.0 

4.7 

39.0 

17.5 

4.5 

1976 

37.5 

16.9 

4.0 

39.6 

17.7 

3.9 

22.7 

11.9 

4.7 

35.4 

14.8 

3.1 

1977 

38.8 

18.1 

4.2 

40.9 

18.9 

4.0 

20.8 

10.5 

5.3 

42.9 

23.5 

4.6 

1978 

39.9 

19.0 

4.7 

41.8 

19.7 

4.7 

22.2 

11.7 

4.7 

53.2 

26.8 

7.4 

1979 

38.1 

18.0 

4.0 

40.0 

18.4 

3.9 

24.8 

13.9 

5.4 

35.6 

20.4 

5.2 

1980 

40.0 

17.9 

3.8 

42.1 

18.3 

3.8 

24.0 

12.2 

5.1 

41.4 

26.6 

4.5 

1981 

39.3 

18.7 

4.2 

41.6 

19.5 

4.1 

23.8 

lt.7 

3.8 

39.2 

21.9 

5.9 

1982 

39.9 

18.5 

3.1 

42.4 

19.6 

3.0 

26.2 

12.2 

4.3 

33.1 

14.1 

1.6 

1983 

40.4 

18.8 

3.8 

42.7 

19.3 

4.0 

28.5 

16.0 

2.2 

33.7 

20.2 

5.6 

1984 

42.1 

21.0 

4.2 

447 

22.0 

4.3 

25.2 

14.8 

3.2 

34.8 

19.7 

4.1 

1986 

44.2 

21.5 

4.3 

47.4 

22.6 

4.4 

24.1 

16.0 

4.9 

43.5 

23.2 

3.5 

1986 

43.0 

21.9 

4.3 

46.3 

23.5 

4.7 

24.7 

14.2 

3.9 

40.5 

22.6 

2.1 

1987 

44.2 

22.3 

4.3 

45.7 

22.8 

4.0 

31.7 

15.8 

4.3 

52.1 

31.8 

7.6 

1988 

46.5 

24.5 

4.7 

48.9 

25.1 

5.0 

31.8 

18.6 

3.3 

40.9 

28.7 

6.7 

1989 

46.5 

25.2 

5.4 

48.8 

25.6 

5.6 

29.3 

18.5 

^1.3 

49.6 

33.8 

6.0 

1990 

45.7 

24.1 

4.8 

48.6 

25.1 

5.2 

29.8 

17.1 

2.8 

45.7 

28.0 

67 

1991 

47.2 

25.4 

5.6 

49.6 

26.5 

6.0 

31.7 

19.1 

3.4 

64.2 

30.6 

4.3 

1992 

47.2 

25.8 

5.5 

50.5 

27.2 

5.9 

30.2 

19.9 

44 

47.0 

29.4 

4.7 

1993 

46.3 

24.6 

5.1 

50.1 

26.5 

5.5 

28.9 

18.0 

3.8 

46.7 

25.1 

6.3 

—  Not  available. 

*  Includes  those  with  a  job  but  not  at  work  during  the  sun/ey  week. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Working  while  enrolled  in  college  can  be  both 
beneficial  and  detrimental  to  a  student's 
academic  and  labor  marl<et  success.  Although 
working  during  the  school  year  leaves  less  time  for 
students  to  concentrate  on  their  studies  or  to 
participate  In  extracurricular  activities,  students 
may  learn  things  from  work  experience  that  are  not 
taught  In  the  classroom.  While  some  studies  show 
that  working  long  hours  while  In  college  may 
reduce  a  student's  likelihood  of  completing 
college  or  lengthen  the  time  it  takes  for  those  who 
do  complete  it,  some  employment  may  increase 
expected  postgraduation  wages. 


Indicators! 


Percentage  of  16-  to  24-year-old  full-time  college  students  who  were  employed 

In  October:  1970-93 


Percent 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Human  and  Financial  Resources  of  Educational  Institutions 


The  1980s  and  early  1990s  have  presented  many 
fiscal  challenges  to  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  More  than  half  of  the  states  face 
challenges  to  the  constitutionality  of  their  systems 
of  financing  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  The  percentage  of  limited-English- 
proficient  and  handicapped  students  is  on  the 
rise.  And  in  postsecondary  education, 
institutions  have  confronted  both  a  declining 
number  of  new  high  school  graduates  and 
reduced  support  from  state  appropriations. 
Furthermore,  calls  to  raise  the  qualit}^  of 
education  have  grown  as  Americans  increasingly 
feel  the  competitive  pressure  of  the  global 
marketplace  and  the  decline  in  their  economic 
prosperity. 

Financial  Resources 

The  United  States  invests  a  substantial  am.ount  in 
education.  One  measure  of  this  investment  is 
revenues  from  public  sources  for  a  particular 
level  of  education  (whether  or  not  tlie  -^titution 
that  eventually  receives  the  revenue  is  publicly 
controlled),  divided  by  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  at  that  level  (whether  or  not  the 
institution  in  which  they  are  enrolled  is  publicly 
controlled). 

Per  student.  In  1993,  revenues  from  public 
sources  to  support  elementary  and  secondary 
education  were  $5,379  per  student.  Public 
revenues  i  t  higher  education  in  1992  were  about 
$4,556  per  student  {Indicator  52). 

Over  time.  During  the  post-World  War  II  era, 
revenues  from  public  sources  for  students  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  increased 
substantially  every  decade.  These  revenues 
increased  almost  fivefold  between  1950  and  1993, 
rising  from  $1,200  to  $5,400  per  student  (adjusted 
for  inflation)  (Indicator  52).  This  trend  is  likely  to 
have  been  driven  by  many  factors.  For  example, 
the  education  system  has  assumed  greater 
responsibility  in  many  areas,  such  as  education  of 
disabled  students.  In  addition,  public  policy  has 
increased  spending  on  children  from  poor 
families  and  has  sought  to  increase  the  quality  of 
education  of  minorities  to  a  level  comparable  to 
that  of  the  majority.  Furthermore,  women  are 
participating  in  more  traditionally  male 
occupations,  driving  up  the  cost  of  education  by 
forcing  teacher  salaries  to  be  more  competitive 


with  other  professions  as  women  find  alternative 
careers. 

The  ability  of  taxpayers  to  finance  a  larger 
education  budget  also  increased  over  the 
decades,  although  it  did  not  rise  up  at  the  same 
rate  as  public  revenue  per  student.  Between  1950 
and  1993,  personal  income  per  capita  increased 
aoout  250  percent,  whereas  public  revenues  per 
student  rose  almost  450  percent.  It  could  be  said 
thai  U.S.  taxpayers  are  making  more  of  an  effort 
to  finance  elementary  and  secondary  public 
education.  This  is  reflected  in  the  increase  in  the 
national  effort  index  (per  student  revenues  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  from  public 
sources  as  a  percentage  of  personal  income  per 
capita)  over  the  last  four  decades.  Revenues  per 
student  were  14  percent  of  personal  income  per 
capita  in  1950,  and  25  percent  in  1993  (Indicator 
52).  This  is  near  the  top  for  the  G-7  industrialized 
democracies  (Indicator  54). 

Between  districts.  Some  school  districts  receive 
more  revenue  per  student  than  others.  For 
instance,  the  wealthiest  districts  in  terms  of 
median  household  income  have  15  percent  more 
cost-of-living  adjusted  revenue  per  student  than 
the  poorest  districts  (Indicator  53). 

Human  Resources 

The  most  important  resource  used  in  education  is 
personnel.  In  1991,  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  there  were  11  full-time-equivalent 
(FTE)  staff  per  100  students.  Of  these,  six  were 
classroom  teachers  and  three  were  support  staff, 
such  as  secretaries  and  bus  drivers.  The 
remaining  two  were  principals,  assistant 
principals,  school  district  administrators, 
librarians,  guidance  counselors,  and  teacher  aides 
(Indicator  57,  Condition  of  Education  1993). 

The  cost  of  staff  resources  is  determined  not  only 
by  the  number  of  staff  employed  but  also  by  their 
salaries.  In  1994,  the  average  annual  salary  of 
public  elementary  school  teachers  was  about 
$35,800;  for  secondary  school  teachers,  it  was 
$37,300.  Teacher  salaries  in  public  schools  rose 
between  1960  and  1972;  then  they  fell  until  1980, 
rose  until  1992,  and  have  been  fluctuating  ever 
since.  Average  beginning  teacher  salaries  did  not 
rise  as  rapidly  as  average  teacher  salaries  during 
the  1980s,  and  they  were  $24,700  in  1994,  about 
the  same  level  as  two  decades  earlier  (Indicator 
57). 
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Teacher  salaries  are  relatively  low  when 
compared  to  those  of  alternative  professions  that 
college  students  could  pursue.  There  is  some 
concern  among  policymakers  whether  this 
discourages  the  best  and  brightest  from  choosing 
teaching  as  a  profession.  In  1991,  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  had  prose  literacy 
skills  similar  to  physicians,  engineers, 
postsecondary  teachers,  social  workers,  writers 
and  artists,  financial  managers,  registered  nurses, 
and  sales  representatives  in  the  business  and 
financial  fields.  However,  their  earnings  were 
often  substantially  less  than  professionals  in  these 
other  occupations  {Indicator  59).  There  may  be 
some  nonpecuniary  benefits  of  teaching  that 
compensate  teachers  for  the  low  pay. 

Although  it  is  very  difficult  to  assess  the  quality 
of  a  teacher  based  on  easily  measured 
characteristics,  many  analysts  argue  that  the 
education  and  certification  of  teachers  are  very 
important.  How  well  do  teachers'  education's 
match  what  they  are  assigned  to  teach?  Less  than 
5  percent  of  full-time  teachers  in  public  secondary 
schools  were  not  certified  to  teach  in  their  main 
assignment  field  in  1990-91,  and  one  out  of  four 
did  not  major  or  minor  in  a  subject  area  similar  to 
the  one  they  spend  most  of  their  time  teaching. 
However,  of  those  teachers  who  had  an 
additional  assignment  field  in  1990-91  (22 
percent),  about  one-third  were  not  certified  to 
teach  in  that  field  and  55  percent  had  neither 
majored  nor  minored  in  that  subject  area.  It 
would  appear  then  that  there  is  a  mismatch 
between  the  background  and  teaching 
assignments  for  a  significant  number  of  teachers, 
especially  for  those  who  have  an  additional 
assignment  field  {Indicator  58  and  table  58-1). 

In  the  last  two  decades,  as  fewer  college 
graduates  entered  the  teaching  profession  and 
enrollments  increased  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  policymakers  have  become 
concerned  about  the  supply  of  teachers. 
Replacing  teachers  who  leave  is  the  largest  single 
factor  determining  the  demand  for  additional 
teachers.  Between  the  school  years  of  1990-91 
and  1991-92,  about  1  in  10  teachers  left  teaching. 
About  one-third  of  public  school  teachers  left  for 
retirement,  while  about  one-eighth  of  the  private 
school  teachers  left  for  this  reason.  Relatively  few 
teachers  reported  dissatisfaction  with  teaching  as 
a  career  as  their  main  reason  for  leaving  teaching, 
although  about  twice  as  many  secondary  teachers 


reported  this  reason  as  did  elementary  teachers, 
for  both  public  and  private  schools  {Indicator  60). 

Higher  Education  Budgets 

Between  1980  to  1992,  average  revenue  per 
student  rose  at  public  4-year  colleges  and 
universities.  While  revenue  from  tuition  and  fees 
rose,  revenue  from  government  sources  fell. 
Expenditures  per  student  at  these  institutions 
rose  somewhat  more  than  revenue  per  student 
over  the  same  period.  Expenditures  for 
administration  and  student  services  rose  more 
than  expenditures  for  instruction.  Although  a 
small  part  of  the  total,  expenditures  for 
scholarships  and  fellowships  also  rose  a  great 
deal  over  the  period  at  these  institutions 
{Indicators  55  and  56). 

At  private  4-year  colleges  and  universities,  both 
revenue  per  student  and  expenditures  per 
student  rose  more  than  at  public  institutions 
between  1980  and  1992.  Not  surprisingly,  over 
this  period,  revenue  from  tuition  and  fees 
increased  dramatically  at  private  institutions. 

At  public  2-year  colleges,  neither  revenue  per 
student  nor  expenditure  per  student  was  higher 
in  1992  than  in  1980.  However,  revenues  from 
tuition  and  fees  rose  while  revenue  from 
government  sources  fell. 
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National  index  of  public  effort  to  fund  education 

♦  In  1993,  the  national  index  of  public  effort  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  was  25.3,  a 
slight  decrease  after  a  4-point  increase 
between  1982  and  1992.  The  public 
education  revenue  for  elementary  and 
secondary  students  (in  1994  constant 
dollars)  has  risen  from  $639  per  student  in 
1930  to  $5,379  per  student  in  1993. 

♦  The  national  effort  index  of  public  effort 
for  higher  education  was  21.8  in  1992,  the 
lowest  level  since  1930.  However,  higher 
education  public  revenues  per  student  (in 
1994  constant  dollars)  have  been 
relatively  stable  since  1970,  with  the 
exception  of  a  drop  in  the  early  1980s. 

♦  After  remaining  relatively  stable  during  the  1980s,  elementary  and  secondary  public  education 
revenue  as  a  percentage  of  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  rose  between  1988  and  1993,  but  has 
not  rebounded  to  the  level  of  the  early  to  mid-1970s.  Higher  education  revenue  as  a  percentage 
of  GDP  has  remained  about  1  percent  since  the  mid-1960s. 

National  index  of  public  effort  (public  education  revenues  per  student  in  relation  to  per  capita 
personal  income),  by  level:  Selected  school  years  ending  1930-93 


Public  education  revenue 


National  index 

Per  student' 

As  a  percentage  of  GDP 

Per  capita 

School  year 

Elementary/ 

Higher 

Elementary/ 

Higher 

Elementary/ 

Higher 

personal 

ending 

secondary 

education^ 

secondary  education^ 

secondary 

education' 

income' 

1930 

10.6 

22.5 

$639 

$1,352 

2.0 

0.2 

$6,017 

1940 

14.6 

26.0 

856 

1,524 

2.5 

0.2 

5,871 

1950 

13.9 

32.0 

1,196 

2.762 

2.1 

0.4 

8,623 

1960 

16.2 

31.6 

1,823 

3,557 

3.0 

0.5 

11,238 

1966 

18.2 

33.9 

2,433 

4.545 

3.6 

0.8 

13,402 

1970 

20.0 

30.9 

3,095 

4765 

4.2 

1.0 

15,443 

1972 

22.3 

30.1 

3,516 

4,744 

4.6 

1.1 

15,769 

1974 

21.2 

28.0 

3,675 

4,847 

4.3 

1.1 

17,329 

1976 

22.9 

27.7 

3,827 

4,615 

4.5 

M.2 

16,691 

1978 

22.2 

26.7 

3,961 

4746 

4.1 

M.l 

17,802 

1980 

21.5 

24.8 

3,970 

4,583 

3.9 

M.l 

18,472 

1982 

21.2 

22.7 

3,817 

4092 

3.6 

1.1 

17,989 

1984 

22.5 

22.9 

4,087 

4174 

3.7 

1.0 

18,203 

1986 

23.1 

24.4 

M,522 

4780 

3.7 

1.1 

19,553 

1988 

'23.4 

23.7 

'4,775 

4856 

3.7 

1.1 

20.451 

1990 

25.0 

22.8 

'5,290 

M,835 

4.0 

1.1 

'21,200 

1992 

25.5 

21.8 

'5,329 

'4556 

4.1 

1.1 

'20,918 

1993 

25.3 

5,379 

4.1 

21,302 

—  Not  available. 

'  In  constant  1994  dollars,  using  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  adjusted  to  a  school  year  basis. 

^  The  higher  education  revenues  differ  from  previously  published  figures  as  they  are  now  being  adjusted  by  the  school  year  CPI. 
'Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

NOTE:  Public  funds  for  education  may  be  used  at  many  types  of  Institutions,  both  publicly  and  privately  controlled.  For 
comparability  across  levels  of  education,  enrollment  in  both  publicly  and  privately  controlled  institutions  is  used.  For  further 
information  about  the  calculation  of  this  indicator,  see  the  supplemental  note  and  the  notes  to  the  supplemental  tables. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994  (based  on 
Common  Core  of  Data  and  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  fall  enrollment).  U.S.  Deportment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
Economic  Report  to  the  President,  February  1994. 


The  national  Index  of  public  effort  is  revenue  raised  for 
tt)e  education  of  students  relative  to  the  income  of 
taxpayers  adjusted  for  the  number  of  students  and 
number  of  people  In  the  population.  The  numerator 
is  revenues  per  student  a  measure  of  average 
financial  resources  available  for  the  education  of 
each  student  The  denominator  is  personal  income 
per  capita,  a  measure  of  the  taxpayer's  average 
ability  to  pay.  The  index  can  be  interpreted  as  the 
number  of  dollars  of  revenue  raised  for  each  student 
from  each  100  dollars  of  income  received  by  each 
member  of  the  population. 
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Indicator  52 


National  index  of  public  effort  to  fund  education  (revenues  per  student  in  relation  to 
per  capita  personal  income),  by  level:  Selected  scliool  years  ending  1930-93 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994  (based  on 
Common  Core  of  Data  and  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  fall  enrollment).  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
Economic  Report  to  tt^e  President  February  1994,  table  B-1 14. 
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Public  school  district  funding  differences 

♦   The  wealthiest  districts  in  terms  of  household  income  have  more  revenue  per  student  than  the 
poorest  districts.  However,  the 


Differences  in  the  revenue  public  school  districts 
receive  tiave  led  to  legal  chiollenges  of  ttie  equity  of 
sctiool  finance  in  many  states.  Achieving  equity  in 
the  allocation  of  resources  for  education  requires 
consideration  of  factors  such  as  the  cost-of-living  and 
the  educational  needs  of  children  in  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  the  school  district  Districts  in  high  cost-of- 
living  regions  may  have  to  raise  more  revenue  to 
provide  their  employees  with  compensation 
comparable  to  those  in  low  cost  regions.  Districts  with 
high  percentages  of  disabled.  limited-English- 
proficient  and  poor  children  may  have  to  raise  more 
revenue  to  provide  education  comparable  to  those 
in  districts  with  lower  percentages  of  these  children. 
This  indicator  addresses  only  the  effect  of  tlie  first 
factor  on  measures  of  resource  inequality. 


difference  is  reduced  from  about  36 
percent  to  about  16  percent  when 
adjustment  is  made  for  cost-of-living. 

♦  School  districts  with  less  than  5  percent 
of  children  living  in  poverty  have  more 
revenue  per  student  than  those  with 
more  than  25  percent.  However,  the 
difference  is  reduced  from  27  percent  to 
20  percent  when  adjustment  is  made  for 
cost-of-living.  The  low  poverty  districts 
receive  much  less  of  their  revenue  from 
state  and  federal  sources  than  do  high 
poverty  districts  (35  versus  73  percent). 

♦  Districts  with  less  than  3  percent  of 
students  receiving  special  education 

services  received  7  percent  less  revenue  per  student  before  adjusting  for  cost  of  living  but  4 
percent  more  after  adjusting,  than  districts  with  10  percent  or  more  special  education  students. 

Total  revenue  per  student  In  actual  dollars  and  dollars  adjusted  for  cost-of-living,  and  revenue 
shares  from  local,  state,  and  federal  sources,  by  district  characteristics:  1989-90 

Adusted  for 


Percentage 

Unadjusted 

cost  of  living 

Revenue  share 

of 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

District  characteristics  enrollment 

Dollars  difference' 

Dollars  difference* 

local 

state 

federal 

Median  household  income 

Less  than  $20,000  10.1 

$4,297 

0 

$4,41 1 

0 

28.2 

60.1 

11.7 

$20,000-24999  21.3 

4.622 

8 

4,638 

5 

38.7 

53.7 

7.6 

$25,000-29,999  25.4 

5.107 

19 

4,839 

10 

44.0 

49.6 

6.4 

$30,000-34,999  15.9 

5.015 

17 

4677 

6 

44.1 

50.9 

4.9 

$35,000  or  more  27.2 

5.862 

36 

5,137 

16 

56.3 

40.9 

2.8 

Percentage  of  students  receiving  special  education  services 

10.0  or  more  9.3 

5.389 

0 

4691 

0 

46.0 

47.7 

6.3 

3.0  to  9.9  69.0 

4.914 

-9 

4835 

3 

42.3 

51.6 

6.0 

Less  than  3.0  21.6 

5,003 

-7 

4878 

4 

47.4 

47.4 

5.1 

Percentage  of  children  with  limited  English  proficiency 

5.0  or  more  21.6 

5.433 

0 

4691 

0 

38.0 

54.3 

7.7 

0.1  to  4.9  69.0 

5,038 

-7 

4835 

3 

46.6 

47.9 

5.5 

0.0  9.3 

4.913 

-10 

4878 

4 

45.2 

49.0 

5.8 

Percentage  of  school-age  children  in  poverty 

25.0  or  more  26.4 

5,064 

0 

4702 

0 

27.1 

60.1 

12.8 

15.0  to  24.9  26.3 

4.681 

-8 

4592 

-2 

37.8 

53.9 

8,3 

5.0  to  14.9  36.0 

5.048 

0 

4,788 

2 

449 

50.3 

4.8 

Less  than  5.0  11.3 

6,432 

27 

5.624 

20 

64.7 

33.2 

2.1 

*  Percentage  difference  from  the  first  category  for  each  district  characteristic. 

NOTE:  See  supplemental  note  to  this  indicator  tor  further  discussion  of  Issues  in  tho  meosuremer^t  of  Gducationol 
and  the  supplemental  table  for  revenue  per  student  adjusted  for  both  cost-of-living  and  the  educational  needs 
of  percentage  of  enrollment  and  revenue  shares  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 


resource  disparity 
of  children.  Details 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Disporities  in  Public  School  District  Spendinq- 
1989-90.  tables  A 1 . 1 ,  .Al  .2,  A2. 1 .  and  A2.2. 
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Total  revenue  per  student  In  actual  dollars  and  dollars  adjusted  for  cost-of-living,  by 
source  of  revenue  and  selected  school  district  characteristics:  1989-90 


$8,000 


6.000 


4.000 


2.000 


By  median  household  income  in  district 
Actual  Adjusted  for  cost-of-living 


$8,000 


6,000 


4.000 


2.000 


Less   $20,000- $25,000- $30,000-  $35,000 
than     24.999    29.999   34,999  or  more 
$20,000 


Less  $20,000-  $25,000-  $30,000-  $35,000 
than     24.999    29.999    34,999  or  more 
$20,000 


By  percentage  of  school-age  students  in  poverty 
Actual  Adjusted  for  cost-of-living 


I  1 


$8,000 
6.000 
4.000 
2,000 


^  0 


Less  5.0  to  15.0  to  25.0  or 
than  5.0     14.9       24.9  more 


Less  5.0  to  15.0  to  25.0  or 
than  5.0     14.9       24.9  mors 


$8,000 


6,000 


4.000 


2,000 


By  percentage  of  children  receiving  special  education  services 
Actual  Adjusted  for  cost-of-living 


Less  than  3.0  3.0  to  9.9  10.0  or  more  Less  than  3.0  3.0  to  9.9  10.0  or  more 

■Local  IState  DFederat 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Disparities  in  Pubiic  Schooi  District  Spending 
m9''90.  tables  Al .  1 ,  A 1 .2,  A2. 1 ,  and  A2.2. 
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International  comparisons  of  public  expenditures  for  education 

♦  Generally,  among  the  G-7  countries,  only  Canada  showed  a  higher  level  of  public  education 
expenditures  than  the  United  States. 

♦  "^ublic  expenditures  for  the  1991-92 
school  year  in  the  United  States  were  0.2 
percent  of  Gross  Domestic  Product 
(GDP)  for  preprimary  education,  3.5 
percent  for  grades  1-12,  and  1.2  percent 
for  higher  education.  France  and  Italy 
spent  a  larger  fraction  for  preprimary 
education,  while  the  former  West 
Germany  spent  the  same  fraction  as  the 
United  States.  Only  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom  expended  a  larger 
fraction  than  the  United  States  for  1st- 
12th  grade  education  and  only  Canada 
expended  more  for  higher  education. 

♦  In  grades  1-12,  public  expenditures  per  student  in  the  G-7  countries  ranged  from  $2,707  in  Japan 
to  $4,935  in  Canada  and  $4,909  in  the  United  States.  In  higher  education,  public  expenditures 
ranged  from  $2,358  in  Japan  to  $9,829  in  Canada  and  $6,984  in  the  United  States. 

Current  public  expenditures  for  education,  by  level  of  education  and  country:  School  year 
1991-92 

  Per  student ' 


As  a  percentage  of 

As  Q  percent  of  GDP  ^  Constant  1991-92  U.S.  dollars^   GDP  per  capita 


Pre- 

1st- 

Higher 

Pre- 

1st- 

Higher 

Pre- 

1st- 

Higher 

G-7  countries 

prirriary 

12th 

education 

primary 

12th 

education 

primary 

12th 

education 

Canada'' 

4.3 

2.4 

$4,936 

$9,829 

24.8 

49.3 

France 

0.6 

3.4 

0.8 

$2,337 

3,630 

4,676 

12.6 

19.6 

26.3 

Former  West  Germany^. 

0.2 

2.4 

0.8 

1,619 

3,616 

6,749 

8.0 

17.8 

28.3 

Italy 

0.4 

3.3 

0.6 

2,269 

4.036 

3,888 

13.0 

23.2 

22.4 

Japan 

0.1 

2.3 

0.3 

800 

2,707 

2,358 

4.0 

13.7 

11.9 

United  Kingdom^  . 

0.1 

3.8 

1.0 

1.819 

3.365 

9,154 

11.2 

20.6 

56.2 

United  States 

0.2 

3.6 

1.2 

2,234 

4,909 

6,984 

9.6 

20.9 

29.8 

—  Not  available. 

'  Enrollment  is  in  all  institutions,  public  and  private,  and  is  based  on  headcount  estimates  for  preprimary  through  12th  grade.  For 
higher  education,  it  is  full-time-equivalent  enrollment. 

^  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  is  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  less  net  property  income  from  abroad. 

'  Purchasing  Power  Parity  (PPP)  indices  were  used  to  convert  other  currencies  to  U.S.  dollars.  Because  the  fiscal  year  has  a  different 
starting  date  in  different  countries,  within-country  Consumer  Price  Indices  (CPIs)  were  used  to  adjust  the  PPP  indices  to  account  for 
inflation. 

*  Preprimary  expenditures  for  Canada  are  grouped  with  elementary  and  secondary  data. 

'  includes  contributions  to  the  pension  funds  of  teachers  who  are  civil  servants.  Expenditure  data  for  publicly-supported  private 
schools  include  capital  expenditures. 

*  Excludes  expenditures  on  nursing  ana  paramedical  education. 

NOTE:  The  fiscal  year  begins  in  different  months  in  the  above  countries.  See  supplemental  note  to  Indicator  54  for  an  explanation 
of  how  expenditures  were  adjusted.  See  supplemental  tables  54-1  through  54-5  for  additional  expenditure  data  and  the 
supplemental  note  to  this  indicator  for  a  discussion  of  these  data. 


Public  education  expenditures  are  an  indication  of 
public  investment  in  education.  In  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  there  are  additional 
private  expenditures  for  education.  Three 
alternative  measures  allow  examination  of  the 
magnitude  of  public  investment  in  education.  The 
first  provides  a  measure  of  the  fraction  of  a 
country's  resources  that  are  allocated  to  public 
education.  The  second  provides  a  measure  of  the 
public  investment  In  each  child  in  the  education 
system.  The  third  provides  a  measure  of  public 
educational  investment  in  each  child  compared  to 
available  resources  per  person  in  the  country. 


SOURCE:  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation, 
International  Indicators  Project,  1996. 
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Indicator  54 


International  comparisons  of  public  expenditures  for  education:  School  year  1991-92 


Expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  (JDP 
0  1  2  3  4  5 


Canada 
France 

Former  West  Germany 
Italy 
Japan 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 


0  1  2  3  4  5  6 

■Preprimary  ■lst-12th  □  Higher  education 

Expenditures  per  student  (constant  1991-92  L'.S.  dollars) 
$0  2,000  4,000  6,000  8.000 


Canada 
France 

Former  West  Germany 
Italy 
Japan 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 


$0  2,000  4,000  6,000 

■  Preprimary  ■lst-12th  □  Higher  education 


8,000 


Expenditures  per  student  as  a  percentage  of        per  capita 

$0  10  20  30  40  50 


Canada 
France 

Former  West  Germany 
Italy 
Japan 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 


10  20  30  40 

I  Preprimary  ■lst-12th  DHIgher  education 


$10,000 


$10,000 


$60 


NOTE:  Preprimary  expenditures  for  Canada  are  grouped  with  elementary  and  secondary  daln. 

SOURCE:  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation, 
International  Indicators  Project.  1996. 
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Higher  education  expenditures  per  student 


A  majority  of  higt^er  education  institutional 
expenses  are  generated  by  faculty  and  staff 
salaries,  administrative  services,  and  institutionally- 
supported  research.  Understanding  trends  and 
variations  in  tine  mix  of  expenditures  can  provide 
an  indication  ofttie  evolving  organizational 
priorities  of  different  institutional  types  and  sectors. 


♦  Expenditures  per  student  for  instruction 
vary  widely  across  types  of  higher 
education  institutions.  In  1992,  they 
varied  from  $2,859  at  public  2-year 
colleges  to  $12,304  at  private  universities. 

♦  In  1992,  expenditures  for  instruction 
varied  from  33  percent  of  the  total  at 
private  4-year  colleges  to  50  percent  of  the 

total  at  public  2-year  colleges  (see  supplemental  table  55-2). 

♦  Over  the  past  15  years,  expenditures  per  student  have  increased  at  most  types  of  higher 
education  institutions,  but  the  percentage  they  have  increased  varies  widely  by  type  of 
institution.  For  example,  between  1977  and  1992,  they  increased  by  only  1  percent  at  public  2- 
year  colleges,  but  they  rose  by  46  percent  at  private  universities  (see  supplemental  table  55-1). 

♦  There  have  also  been  shifts  in  the  distribution  of  expenditures  across  categories.  For  example,  at 
private  universities  between  1977  and  1992,  the  share  of  expenditures  for  instruction  was  the 
same  (38  percent),  but  it  increased  for  administration  (from  13  to  15  percent)  and  for  scholarships 
and  fellowships  (from  8  to  11  percent),  while  declining  for  research  (from  21  to  17  percent). 

Educational  and  general  expenditures  per  full-time-equivalent  (RE)  student  (in  1994  constant 
dollars)  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  selected  expenditure  categories  and  type  of 
institution:  Academic  years  ending  1977-92 


Universities 


Colleges 


Academic 

Private 

Public 

Private  4-year 

Public  4-yeor 

Public  2-year 

year 
ending 

Instruc- 
tion 

Adminis- 
tration' 

Re- 
search 

Instruc- 
tion 

Adminis- 
tration' 

Re- 
search 

Instruc- 
tion 

Adminis- 
tration' 

Instruc- 
tion 

Adminis- 
tration* 

Instruc- 
tion 

Adminis- 
tration' 

1977 

$8,410 

$3,666 

$4,658 

$5,572 

$2,382 

$2,623 

$4,073 

$3,032 

$4,833 

$2,336 

$2,868 

$1,488 

1978 

8.310 

3.662 

4.550 

5.666 

2.449 

2.680 

4.078 

3.064 

4.866 

2.387 

2.862 

1.560 

1979 

8.287 

3.876 

4.594 

5.847 

2.517 

2.833 

4.093 

3.132 

4.958 

2.537 

2.935 

1.634 

1980 

8.530 

3.952 

4.625 

5.748 

2.420 

2.891 

4.111 

3.200 

4.936 

2.587 

2.896 

1.593 

1981 

8.683 

3.974 

4.513 

5.617 

2.427 

2.867 

4.058 

3.270 

4.877 

2.538 

2.791 

1.532 

1982 

8.862 

3.965 

4.296 

5.581 

2.423 

2.768 

4.114 

3.353 

4.942 

2.535 

2.802 

1.532 

1983 

9.016 

4244 

4.091 

5.576 

2.421 

2.755 

.  4.220 

3.480 

4.829 

2.466 

2.653 

1.485 

1984 

9.487 

4.654 

4.362 

5.678 

2.484 

2.815 

4.334 

3.599 

4.827 

2.623 

2.690 

1.515 

1985 

9.748 

4,795 

4,653 

5.911 

2.688 

2.999 

4.454 

3.747 

5,066 

2.784 

2.922 

1.684 

1986 

10.066 

5.033 

4.937 

6.067 

2.831 

3.167 

4,553 

3.896 

5.280 

2.888 

2.997 

1.782 

1987 

1U75 

5.543 

5.366 

6.212 

2.901 

3.266 

4.713 

4.276 

5.229 

2,906 

3.023 

1.900 

1988 

11.041 

5.588 

5.506 

6.257 

2.953 

3.452 

4.784 

4.281 

5.311 

2.934 

2,952 

1.870 

1989 

11.361 

5.655 

5.512 

6.259 

3.001 

3.562 

4.771 

4.326 

5.208 

2,843 

2.993 

1.871 

1990 

11.466 

5.593 

5.648 

6.215 

2.963 

3.630 

4.824 

4.379 

5.241 

2.918 

2.931 

1.834 

1991 

11.960 

5.785 

5.553 

6.269 

2.995 

3,757 

4.884 

4.522 

5.088 

2.848 

2.966 

1.872 

1992 

12.304 

5.951 

5.619 

6.214 

2.929 

3.790 

4.973 

4.513 

5.035 

2.911 

2.859 

1,773 

•Administrative  expenditures  and  student  services.  In  supplemental  tables  55-1  and  55-2.  these  categories  are  reported  separately. 

NOTE.  The  Higher  Education  Price  Index  (HEPI)  was  i 
1985-86  Include  only  institutions  that  provided  both  * 


I  used  to  calculate  constant  dollars.  Data  for  academic  years  1976-77  through 
I  enrollment  and  finance  data. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Deportment  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  Sur\'oy  and  Integrated  Postsecondaiy  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS),  Finance  Survey. 
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Indicator  55 


Educational  and  general  expenditures  per  full-time-equivalent  student  (in  1994 
constant  dollars)  of  institutions  of  higher  education:  Academic  years  ending  1977-92 


Expenditures,  in  thousands 
$14 


12 


Instructional  expenditures,  by  type  of  institution 


10 
8 
6 
4 
2 


Private  universities 


Public  universities 


_Public  4-year  colleges 


Private  4-year  colleges 


Public  2-year  colleges 


$14 
12 
10 
8 
6 


1977  1979  1981  1983  1985  1987 

Academic  year  ending 


1989 


1992 


Administrative  and  student  service  expenditures,  by  type  of  institution 

Expenditures,  In  thousands 

$7 


5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


Private  universities 


Public  4-year  colleges 
Public  2-year  colleges 


$7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 


1977  1979  1981  1983  1985  1987 

Academic  year  ending 


1989 


1992 


SOURCE.  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  FInoncial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  Survey  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS),  Finance  Survey, 
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Higher  education  revenues  per  student 

♦  Revenue  per  full-time-equivalent  (FTE) 
student  varies  substantially  across  types 
of  higher  education  institutions.  In  1992, 
revenue  per  FTE  student  varied  from 
$5,743  at  public  2-year  colleges  to  $30,459 
at  private  universities.  Public  4-year 
colleges  received  $11,785  and  private  4- 
year  colleges  received  $14,230  per  FTE 
student  (see  supplemental  table  56-1). 

♦  With  the  exception  of  public  2-year  colleges,  revenue  per  FTE  student  (in  1994  constant  dollars) 
increased  at  all  types  of  higher  education  institutions  between  1977  and  1992.  At  private 
institutions  the  increase  over  this  period  was  particularly  dramatic — from  $21,538  to  $30,459  at 
universities  and  from  $10,645  to  $14,230  at  4-year  colleges  (see  supplemental  table  56-1). 

♦  While  revenue  per  FTE  student  increased,  government  appropriations  per  FTE  fell  at  all  types  of 
notitutions  between  1977  and  1992.  At  public  institutions  the  decrease  in  appropriations  was 
particularly  large  between  1990  and  1992,  and  even  with  significant  increases  in  tuition  revenue 
per  FTE  student,  total  revenue  fell  or  remained  steady  during  that  period  (see  supplemental 
table  56-1). 


Ttie  primary  sources  of  revenue  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  tuition  charged  students 
and  government  appropriations.  As  costs  rise  so 
must  revenue.  If  institutions  of  higher  education 
asl<  for  higher  tuition  or  greater  appropriations, 
they  are  iikely  to  face  increasing  pressure  from 
students  and  governments  to  provide  higher 
quality  education. 


Current  fund  revenues  per  full-time-equivalent  student  (in  1994  constant  dollars)  of  institutions 
of  tiigtier  education,  by  selected  revenue  sources  and  type  of  institution:  Academic  years 
ending  1977-92 

Universities  Colleges 


Private  Public  Private  4-year  Public  4-year  Public  2-year 


Acadermic 

Government 

Government 

Government 

Government 

Government 

year 

Tuition 

approp- 

Tuition 

appro- 

Tuition 

appro- 

Tuition 

appro- 

Tuition 

appro- 

ending 

and  fees* 

priations 

and  fees* 

priations 

and  fees* 

priations 

and  fees* 

priations 

and  fees* 

priations 

1977 

$8,672 

$852 

$2,351 

$7,929 

$6,567 

$322 

$1,763 

$7,060 

$962 

$4,267 

1978 

8,658 

764 

2.382 

8,106 

6,609 

313 

1,741 

7,218 

925 

4,314 

1979 

8,745 

752 

2,421 

8,363 

6,651 

310 

1,710 

7,481 

928 

4,376 

1980 

8,791 

738 

2,395 

8,201 

6,723 

319 

1,694 

7,566 

933 

4,279 

1981 

9,013 

731 

2,409 

7,865 

6763 

325 

1,713 

7.386 

928 

4,025 

1982 

9,348 

690 

2,520 

7,685 

6,968 

286 

1,793 

7,352 

980 

3,970 

1983 

9.995 

717 

2,729 

7,527 

7,278 

264 

1,843 

7,141 

985 

3,691 

1984 

10,652 

696 

2,845 

7,824 

7,518 

258 

1,997 

7,077 

1,023 

3,770 

1985 

11,035 

692 

2,865 

8,350 

7.771 

255 

2.056 

7,623 

1,091 

4.098 

1986 

11,452 

669 

3,041 

8.570 

8,018 

256 

2,140 

7,796 

1,111 

4,305 

1987 

12,238 

631 

3,172 

8,343 

8,522 

284 

2,139 

7,497 

1,121 

4,314 

1988 

12,549 

602 

3,320 

8,406 

8,741 

291 

2.221 

7,561 

1,105 

4,206 

1989 

12,779 

597 

3,392 

8,349 

8,881 

239 

2,273 

7,208 

1,155 

4,199 

1990 

12.927 

601 

3,481 

8,252 

9.166 

222 

2,317 

7,054 

1,157 

4,036 

1991 

13.357 

517 

3,597 

8.018 

9,450 

209 

2,330 

6,499 

1,206 

4,012 

1992 

13,729 

436 

3,758 

7.489 

9.799 

170 

2.637 

6.463 

1.269 

3,791 

•  Federally  supported  student  old  received  through  students  (e.g..  Pell  Gronts)  is  included  under  tuition  and  auxiliary  enterprised. 
NOTE:  Using  the  Higher  Education  Price  Index  to  convert  to  constant  dollars. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  Survey  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Doto  Systerm  (iPEDS),  Finance  Survey. 
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Current  fund  revenues  per  full-tlme-equlvalent  student  (In  1994  constant  dollars)  of 
insiltutions  of  tilgher  education:  Academic  years  ending  1977-92 


Expenditures,  in  thousands 
$14 


12 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 


TWtion  and  fee  revenues,  by  type  of  institution 


Private  universities 


Private  4-year  colleges 


Public  universities 
Public  4-year  colleges 


Public  2-year  colleges 


$14 
12 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 


1977  1979  1981  1983  1985  1987 

Acader.lic  year  ending 


1989 


1992 


Federal,  state,  and  local  appropriations,  by  type  of  institution 

Expenditures,  in  thousands 

$9 


Private  4-year  colleges 


Public  universities 


Public  4-year  colleges 


Public  2-year  colleges 


Private  universities 


1977  1979  1981  1983  1985  1987 

Academic  year  ending 


1989 


$9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 


1992 


SOURCE  U.S.  Departmenl  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  Survey  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  Finance  Survey 
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Human  and  Financial  Resources  of  Educational  Institutions 


Salaries  of  teachers 

♦  Between  1980  and  1994,  average  overall  public  school  teachers'  salaries,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
increased  by  21  percent,  rising  from  $30,528  to  $36,495.  In  1994,  the  average  salary  of  public 
school  elementary  teachers  was  $35,748, 
and  the  average  srlary  of  public  school 
secondary  teachers  was  $37,314. 

♦  Following  a  period  of  decline  in  the 
1970s,  public  school  teachers'  salaries 
increased  continuously  throughout  the 
1980s  and  into  the  early  1990s,  reaching  a 
peak  of  $36,668  in  1991.  Since  then, 
salaries  have  fluctuated  slightly  (see 
supplemental  table  57-1). 

♦  The  average  beginning  salary  for  public  school  teachers  increased  17  percent  between  1980  and 
1994,  rising  from  $21,028  to  $24,661. 

♦  Percentage  increases  in  public  school  teacher  salaries  between  1981  and  1994  ranged  from  a  high 
of  54  percent  in  New  England  to  a  low  of  10  percent  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 


Average  annual  salary  (In  1994  constant  dollars)  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers:  Selected  school  years  ending  1960-94 


School  year 
ending 

All 

teachers 

Elementary 
teachers 

Secondary 
teachers 

Beginning 
teachers* 

1960 

$25,227 

$24,319 

$26,647 

1964 

26,845 

27,932 

30,150 

1968 

32.391 

31,454 

33,566 

1972 

34.999 

33,986 

36,175 

$24,745 

1976 

33,716 

32,860 

34,618 

23,694 

1980 

30,528 

29,761 

31,463 

21,028 

1984 

31,981 

31,328 

32,884 

22,113 

1988 

35,913 

35,254 

36,892 

24,551 

1992 

36,597 

35.950 

37,362 

24,615 

1993 

36,470 

35,768 

37,323 

24,555 

1994 

36,495 

35,784 

37,314 

24,661 

—  Not  available. 

•  Salary  for  beginning  teachers  is  for  the  calendar  year. 

Average  annual  salaries  of  public  school  teachers,  percentage  difference  In  salaries  between 
1981  and  1994,  and  per  capita  personal  income  for  1993  (in  1994  constant  dollars),  by  region 


Ail  teachers 

All  teachers 

Percer\tage  difference 

Per  capita  personal 

Region 

1980-81 

1993-94 

1981-94 

income  (1993) 

50  States  and  D.C. 

$30,226 

$36,495 

207 

$21,042 

New  England 

27,502 

41,169 

49.7 

24.883 

Mideast 

33,562 

45,523 

35.6 

24,704 

Southeast 

25,763 

30,817 

19.6 

19,231 

GrecJ  Lakes 

31,660 

39,324 

24.2 

21,121 

Plains 

26,186 

32.291 

23.3 

20,167 

Southwest 

27,510 

30,484 

10.8 

18,929 

Rocky  Mountains 

28,973 

31,007 

7.0 

20,165 

For  West 

36,529 

39.679 

8.6 

22,303 

NOTE:  Regions  are  identified  in  supplemental  table  57-2 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994,  table  77. 
National  Education  Association.  Estimates  of  State  School  Statistics.  1993-94  (Copyright    1994  by  NEA.  All  rights  reserved  ). 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.  Survf  >y  and  Analysis  of  Salary  '«'rends  1994,  September  1994,  table  III-2.  U  S  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistics  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1994.  tables  26.  698.  and  699. 


There  tias  been  much  discussion  about  increasing  the 
supply  and  quality  of  teachers.  Education  officials 
are  experirmenting  with  teacher  salary  structures, 
creating  new  career  steps,  career  ladders,  merit  pay 
schemes,  and  new  positions  with  greater  authority 
and  responsibility  in  order  to  attract  and  retain  better 
teachers.  In  the  past,  such  experiments  have  been 
associated  with  increases  in  teachers*  salaries. 
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Average  salaries  of  public  school  teachers 


Average  annual  and  beginning  salaries  (in  1994  constant  dollars)  for 
public  school  teachers:  Selected  school  years  ending  1960-94* 

Average  salary 
$40,000 


35,000 
30,000 
25,000 
20.000 


Elementary  teachers 
Beginning  teachers 


$40,000 
35.000 
30,000 
25,000 
20,000 


1960        1964        1968        1972        1976        1980        1984        1988  1994 

School  year  ending 

•  Plotted  points  for  average  annual  salary  for  teachers  are  even  years  1960-68  and  all  years  1970-94. 
Rotted  points  for  average  beginning  salary  for  teachers  are  even  years  1972-88  and  all  years  1990-94. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  ot  Education.  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994.  table  77. 
National  Education  Association.  Estimates  of  State  Sctiool  Statistics.  1993-94  (Copyright  ^'.^  1 994  by  NEA).  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  Survey  ondAnaiysis  of  Salary  Trends  1994.  September  1994.  table  III-2.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Statistical  Abstract  of  fhe  United  States.  1994.  tables  26. 689.  and  699. 
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Human  and  Financial  Resources  of  Educational  Institutions 


Literacy  of  teachers 

♦  In  1992,  teachers  had  literacy 
skills  similar  to  private-sector 
executives  and  managers, 
engineers,  physicians,  writers  and 
artists,  social  workers,  sales 
representatives,  education 
administrators,  and  registered 
nurses.  Scientists  were  the  only 
professionals  who  had 
measurably  higher  prose  literacy 
skills  than  teachers. 

♦  Although  teachers  had  literacy 
skills  similar  to  college  graduates 
in  many  other  occupations,  their 
earnings  were  often  substantially 
less.  However,  the  average  number  of  weeks  worked  in  1991  was  lower  for  teachers  than  for 
college  graduates  in  many  other  occupations. 


Prose  literacy  scores,  labor  market  outcomes,  and  other  characteristics  of  full-time  employed 
bachelor's  degree  recipients,  by  occupation:  1992 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Percentage 

prose 

annual 

weekly 

weeks 

with 

literacv 

eornings 

wage 

worked 

Average 

graduate 

Percentage 

Occupation 

scores 

in  1991 

last  week 

in  1991 

age 

degrees 

female 

All  bachelor's  degree  recipients 

334 

'  $38,530 

'$805 

'49 

'40 

'36 

'38 

bcjentisrs 

'354 

'  39.320 

805 

'49 

'36 

43 

'21 

Lawyers  and  judges 

352 

'71.223 

1871 

'49 

41 

'94 

M7 

Accountants  and  auditors 

344 

'  38,463 

^832 

'50 

'37 

'28 

'38 

Private-sector  exerutives  and  managers 

341 

'56,044 

■  1,052 

^51 

41 

■  33 

"26 

Postsecondary  teachers 

340 

47,867 

924 

48 

45 

'90 

'29 

Engineers 

339 

'  48,408 

952 

'50 

41 

'32 

'8 

Physicians 

335 

'  121,120 

'2,454 

49 

44 

'  100 

'  16 

Teachers^ 

3^3 

25.983 

568 

45 

42 

48 

71 

Writers  and  artists 

332 

29,507 

589 

46 

39 

3: 

47 

Social  workers 

332 

26,739 

561 

'50 

40 

38 

60 

Sales  representatives 

328 

'  39,872 

900 

'49 

42 

'10 

'23 

Education  administrators 

326 

■'44.130 

'888 

'50 

'49 

'79 

57 

Registered  nurses 

326 

'  33,981 

'741 

49 

38 

'  16 

'88 

Sales  supervisors  and  proprietors 

316 

32,720 

669 

'51 

41 

'21 

'20 

'  statistically  significant  differer^ce  from  teachers. 

^Includes  prekindergarten  and  kindergarten  teachers,  elementary  and  se  ;ondary  school  teuchers,  teachers  in  special  education, 
and  teachers  not  elsewhere  categorized. 

NOTE:  Individuals  scoring  between  326  and  375  were  able  to  integrate  or  synthesize  information  from  complex  or  lengthy  passages. 
For  example,  at  proficiency  level  328,  tast-takers  were  able  to  'jtate  In  writing  an  argument  made  In  a  lengthy  newspaper  article. 
See  the  supplementol  note  to  Indicator  3  /  for  a  further  description  of  literacy  levels. 


An  important  issue  in  the  education  reform  debate  is  tt)e 
effect  of  comparatively  low  salaries  on  teacher  qualify. 
Prose  literacy  scores  are  one  of  the  best  available 
measures  of  verbal  ability,  a  factor  identified  by  research 
as  being  associated  with  teacher  quality,  If  teachers 
have  lower  prose  literacy  scores  relative  to  college 
graduates  in  other  occupations,  this  could  indicate  that 
relatively  low  salaries  may  not  be  attracting  (or  keeping) 
the  most  skilled  college  graduates  to  (in)  the  teaching 
profession.  It  however  the  literacy  levels  of  teachers  are 
no  lower  than  those  of  their  counterparts  in  other 
occupations,  other  benefits  (e.g..  job  security,  a  shorter 
work  year  the  opportunity  to  work  with  children,  good 
retirement  benefits,  etc)  may  be  more  Important  for 
attracting  quality  teachers  than  salary  alone. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey.  1992. 
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Prose  literacy  scores,  labor  market  outcomes,  and  other  characteristics  of  full-time 
employed  bachelor's  degree  recipients,  by  occupation:  1992 


Occupation 


Scientists 
Lawyers  and  judges 
Accountants  and  auditors 
Private-sector  executives/managers 
Engineers 
Physicians 
Teachers^ 
Writers  and  artists 
Social  workers 
Sales  representatives 
Education  administrators 
Registered  nurses 
Sales  supervisors  and  proprietors 


Average  prose  literacy  score 


200      220      240      260      280      300      320      340      360      380  400 


Occupation 


Average  annual  earnings  in  the  previous  year  (1991) 

$0         20,000      40,000      60,000      80,000      100,000     120,000  $140,000 


Physicians 
Lawyers  and  judges 
Private-sector  executives/managers 
Engineers 
Education  administrators 
Sales  representative 
Scientists 
Accountants  and  auditors 
Registered  nurses 
Sales  supervisors  and  proprietors 
Writers  and  artists 
Social  workers 
Teachers^ 


$0 


20,000      40,000      60,000      80  000      100,000     120,000  $140,000 


^  Includes  preklndergarten  and  kindergarten  teachers,  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers,  teachers  in  special  education, 
and  teachers  not  elsewhere  categorized. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey.  1992. 
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Human  and  Financial  Resources  of  Educational  Institutions 


Certificotion  and  education  of  full-time  public  secondary  sctiool  teachers 

♦  In  1991,  more  than  9  out  of  10  full-time 
teachers  in  public  secondary  schools 
were  certified  to  teach  in  their  main 
assignment  field.  Seventy-seven  percent 
of  these  teachers  either  majored  or 
minored  in  this  field,  and  52  percent  held 
a  graduate  degree  in  some  field. 

♦  In  1991,  the  percentage  of  teachers  who 
majored  or  minored  in  their  main 
assignment  field  varied  across  fields, 
from  62  percent  for  science  teachers  to  89 
percent  for  social  science  teachers. 

♦  Of  those  teachers  with  another  assignment  field  in  1991, 64  percent  were  certified  to  teach  in  this 
field.  This  percentage  was  lower  for  those  whose  other  teaching  assignment  was  English  and 
humanities  (62  percent)  than  for  those  whose  other  assignment  was  mathematics  and  science  (69 
percent). 

♦  Between  1988  and  1991,  there  was  no  change  in  the  percentage  of  mathematics  and  science 
teachers  who  had  majored  or  minored  in  their  field,  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
English  teachers  who  had  done  so,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  arts  and  foreign 
language  teachers  who  had  majored  or  minored  in  their  field. 

♦  Teachers  who  taught  in  schools  with  less  than  20  percent  of  minority  students  were  more  likely 
to  have  majored  in  their  main  assignment  field  and  to  be  certified  in  their  other  assignment 
field  than  were  teachers  who  taught  in  schools  with  minority  student  levels  of  20  percent  or 
higher  (see  supplemental  table  59-1). 


Percentage  of  full-time  public  secondary  school  teachers  with  selected  professional 
characteristics:  School  years  ending  1988  and  1991 


Majored  or  minored 

Certified  in  main 

Certified  in  other 

in  main 

Graduate  degree 

assignment  field 

assignment  field' 

assignment  field 

in  any  field 

Assignment  field 

1987-88 

1990-91 

1987-88 

1990-91 

1987-88 

1990-91 

1987-88 

1990-91 

All  teachers 

93.3 

95.2 

66.7 

64.2 

79.0 

76.8 

$1.$ 

52.1 

English  and  humanities 

94.2 

95.6 

68.0 

61.5 

83.4 

83.0 

51.6 

49.4 

English 

93.7 

96.0 

69.3 

64.0 

76.8 

81.0 

51.3 

50.1 

Arts  and  foreign  languages 

94.8 

95.1 

66.1 

58.4 

92.5 

85.6 

51.9 

48.5 

Social  science 

95.0 

95.9 

67.7 

60.7 

86.8 

88.8 

54.7 

56.0 

Mathematics  and  science 

91.8 

94.6 

71.4 

68.8 

69  5 

68.7 

52.7 

54.1 

Mathematics 

92.1 

94.2 

74.7 

71.0 

75.4 

74.9 

50.6 

51.5 

Science 

91.6 

95.0 

70.3 

68.1 

62.9 

62.0 

65.0 

56.8 

Education  specialties*' 

93.2 

95.0 

58.3 

59.7 

79.8 

73.4 

49.6 

51.5 

'  Calculated  only  for  those  teachers  who  have  ano+her  assignment  field.  Twenty-six  percent  of  teachers  reported  having  another 
assignment  field  in  1987-88.  and  22  percent  reported  having  another  assignment  field  In  1990-91 . 
'Education  specialties  are  elementary,  home  economics,  physical,  vocational,  and  special  education. 

NOTE:  There  are  many  ways  to  match  major/minor  field  of  study  with  teaching  assignment  fields.  See  the  supplemental  note  for 
tt\is  indicator  for  definitions  of  certification  and  major/minor  In  assignment  field  used  in  this  table  and  in  supplemental  tables  59-1 
through  59-4.  Also,  see  supplemental  table  59-5  and  the  supplemental  note  for  a  stricter  definition  of  majoring  or  minoring  in 
teaching  assignment  field. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1987-88  and  1990-91 
(Teacher  Questionnaire). 


Concern  about  the  quality  of  education  in 
America  tias  included  an  interest  in  ttie 
qualifications  ofteactiers,  especially  In 
mattiemafics  and  science.  Certification  status  and 
educational  background  are  indirect  rrteasures  of 
teactier  qualifications.  Wtiettier  a  teactier  is 
certified  to  teacti  in  ttieir  field  and  elttier  majored 
or  minored  Ih'tlieir  field  may  indicate  the  breadth 
of  knowledge  in  the  subject  matter  they  bring  to 
the  classroom. 
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Percentage  of  full-time  public  secondary  school  teachers  with  selected  professional 
characteristics:  School  years  ending  1988  and  1991 


All  teachers 


Certified  in  main  Certified  In  other        Majored  or  minored        Graduate  degree 

assignment  field  assignment  field  in  main  In  any  field 

assignment  field 


100 


80 


60 


40 


20 


1987-88  n  1990-91 


Majored  or  minored  in  main  assignment  field 


English 


Arts  and 
foreign 
languages 


Social  science    Mathematics  Science 


Education 
specialties* 


100 


80 


60 


40 


20 


1 1987-88  □  1990-91 


Education  specialties  are  elementary,  heme  economics,  physical,  vocational,  and  special  education. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1987-88  and  1990-91 
Geochor  Questionnaire).  
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Attrition  among  full-tinne  public  and  private  sctiool  teachers 

♦  More  than  90  percent  of  public  full-time  teachers  who  taught  during  the  1990-91  school  year 
returned  to  teach  in  the  1991-92  school 
year.  The  rate  of  private  school  attrition 
was  almost  double  public  schools', 
although  private  school  attrition  was  still 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  full-time 
private  school  teacher  work  force. 

♦  Full-time  public  school  teachers  were 
more  likely  to  give  retirement  as  their 
main  reason  for  leaving  the  teaching 
profession  than  their  private  school 
counterparts;  retirement  accounted  for  one-third  of  the  attrition  from  the  public  school  work 
force,  but  less  than  9  percent  of  the  attrition  from  the  private  school  work  force. 

♦  In  1991,  approximately  one  out  of  every  five  full-time  teachers  left  the  teaching  profession  to 
pursue  a  career  outside  the  field  of  education.  Full-time  secondary  teachers  were  more  likely 
than  full-time  elementary  teachers  to  move  to  jobs  outside  of  education,  and  full-time  private 
school  teachers  were  more  likely  than  their  public  school  counterparts  to  move  to  jobs  outside 
of  education  (see  supplemental  table  60-1). 

♦  Attrition  was  highest  among  full-time  teachers  age  60  and  older  and  among  those  under  30,  and 
was  lowest  among  those  in  their  40s.  Attrition  of  younger  full-time  teachers  was  more  common 
in  private  schools  than  in  public  schools  (see  supplemental  table  60-2). 

Change  In  teaching  status  of  full-time  teachers  between  the  1990-91  and  1991-92  school 
years,  destination  of  leavers,  and  reason  for  leaving*  by  control  and  school  level 

Public  Private 


Teaching  status,  destination.  Full-time  teachers   Full-time  teachers 


and  reason  for  leaving 

Total* 

Total 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Total* 

Total 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Teaching  status  In  1991-92  compared  to  1990-91 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Teaching  at  same  school 

87.6 

88.3 

87.3 

90.2 

81.1 

83.1 

83.0 

87.1 

Moved  to  another  school 

7.3 

6.7 

7.3 

5.3 

6.6 

6.8 

7.5 

4.4 

Left  teaching 

5.1 

5.0 

5.4 

4.6 

12.3 

10.1 

9.5 

8.5 

Destination  of  leavers 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Working  in  education 

15.1 

14.1 

13.4 

15.3 

6.2 

6.8 

8.8 

7.5 

Working  outside  education 

13.5 

13.4 

9.3 

20.0 

35.8 

34.8 

25.9 

31.6 

Attending  college 

67 

6.7 

7.1 

6.3 

11.0 

12.1 

8.0 

13.4 

!  ^omemaking/childrearing 

18.6 

18.7 

23.7 

11.0 

19.3 

19.7 

24.4 

17.9 

Retired 

33.3 

34.8 

34.8 

35.8 

8.4 

8.3 

10.2 

27.3 

Other 

11.8 

11.3 

10.6 

11.2 

18.8 

18.0 

22.4 

2.6 

Reason  I'or  leaving 

Retires  .ent 

30.4 

31.8 

30.9 

34.6 

8.1 

8.8 

13.1 

14.8 

Family  or  personal  move 

(0.0 

9.9 

11.6 

6.1 

15.8 

15.8 

15.5 

23.6 

To  pursue  another  career 

7.0 

6.6 

4.7 

8.3 

15.9 

16.3 

11.5 

18.6 

Pregnancy /child  rearing 

10.9 

10.4 

12.8 

6.8 

11.4 

12.0 

13.5 

9.1 

Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  a  career 

8.3 

8.9 

;.5 

12.9 

4.9 

5.4 

3.9 

7.5 

•  Total  teachers  includes  both  full-  and  part-time  teachers  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91  and  Teacher 
Followup  Survey.  1 99 1  -92. 


Teacher  attrition  is  ttie  largest  single  factor 
determining  demand  for  additional  teachers  each 
year  in  the  nation's  schools.  Patterns  of  attrition 
vary  considerably  by  age.  reason  for  leaving,  and 
other  teacher  characteristics.  While  the  rate  of 
teacher  attrition  is  not  as  high  today  as  it  was  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  it  is  still  important  to  study  these 
patterns  as  Indicators  of  future  demand  for 
teachers. 
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Change  In  teaching  status  of  fuJI-tinne  teachers  between  the  1990-91  and  1991-92 
school  years  and  destination  of  leavers,  by  sector  and  school  level 


Percent 
50 


40 


30 


20 


10 


Percent  leaving  the  teaching  profession 
By  sector  and  school  !evel  By  age  (in  years) 


iPublic  □Private  I 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Less  25-29  30-39  40^9  50-59  60-64  65  or 
than  25  more 


Destination  of  leavers 
Elementarv  school  SecontJarv  school 


Public  Private 


Public 


Private 


I  Working  in  ["I  Working  outside 
1  education    I    I  education 


SS^"   □ -retired 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  and  feachot 
Followup  Survey,  1991-92. 
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Table  1-1       Percentage  of  the  population  enrolled  in  school,  by  age:  October  1970-93 


October 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 

1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 


13.2 
13.0 
15.8 
14.8 
20.0 

22.1 
20.8 
22.0 
25.7 
25.4 

27.6 
27.6 
27.6 
28.2 
28.5 

29.2 
29.3 
28.6 
27.6 
27.1 

(*) 
28.2 
27.7 
27.1 


Age 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

28.7 

80.6 

98.9 

99.7 

99.8 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

99.7 

99.0 

98.1 

94.1 

87.2 

30.6 

84.8 

98.9 

99.6 

99.8 

99.8 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.8 

99.1 

98.6 

94.5 

87.1 

34.0 

85.7 

98.5 

99.6 

99.9 

99.8 

100.0 

99.8 

OO  o 

W.y 

OO  Q 

yy.o 

OQ  A 

yo.o 

07  7 

y  / .  / 

ex  A 

yo.o 

A^^  A 

35.1 

OA  Q 
OO.O 

VO.V 

OO  7 

yy.  / 

OO  7 

yy ./ 

OO  A 

yy.o 

00  7 

99.9 

99.8 

99.7 

98.6 

97.1 

93.2 

84.5 

38.3 

DO  O 

oV.V 

OO  1 

yy.  1 

OO  7 

yy./ 

OO  A 

yy.o 

00  A 
yy.o 

00  A 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

98.8 

97.6 

93.7 

82.9 

41.5 

90.9 

99.4 

99.9 

99.8 

100.0 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

99.6 

98.9 

98.1 

94.3 

84.3 

42.7 

92.3 

99.5 

99.8 

99.8 

99.9 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

99.9 

98.8 

98.2 

93.3 

86.2 

43.2 

92.4 

99.5 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.8 

99.7 

OO  n 
W.U 

1  OO  o 

OQ  Q 

yo.o 

o 

yo.y 

44.7 

OO  1 

Vz.  1 

OO  1 

OO  A 

yy.o 

OO  A 

yy.o 

00  0 
yy.y 

00  A 

99.6 

99.6 

99.6 

99.3 

98.4 

94.7 

85.0 

46.1 

VJ.U 

OO  o 

OO  /I 

OO  A 

yy.o 

00  0 
yy.y 

00  A 

99.8 

99.5 

99.9 

99.1 

98.0 

94.4 

85.3 

47.2 

93.2 

99.4 

99.5 

99.5 

99.7 

99.6 

99.7 

99.8 

99.7 

98.7 

98.5 

93.9 

85.2 

45.4 

90.2 

98.9 

99.6 

W./ 

OO  "7 
W./ 

OO  o 

yy.y 

OO  7 

yy./ 

OO  A 

yy.o 

OO  o 
yy.y 

00  n 

07  7 

94.6 

87.3 

46.1 

91.5 

99.4 

99.8 

99.6 

99.8 

99.9 

99.8 

99.9 

99.5 

98.8 

98.9 

94^6 

88.1 

47.6 

92.6 

99.0 

99.5 

99.7 

99.6 

99.8 

99.7 

99.9 

99.7 

99.0 

98.5 

96.3 

88.6 

46.5 

91.4 

99.1 

99.6 

99.2 

99.4 

99.7 

99.7 

99.6 

99.7 

98.3 

97.8 

95.3 

88.5 

49.5 

93.9 

99.1 

99.6 

99.8 

99.7 

99.7 

99.8 

99.9 

99.7 

98.4 

98.5 

94.9 

88.6 

49.5 

91.8 

99.4 

99.8 

99.8 

99.8 

99.8 

99.5 

99.7 

99.8 

98.2 

97.9 

95.5 

89.6 

47.9 

91.3 

99.0 

99.5 

99.7 

99.6 

99.4 

99.5 

99.7 

99.3 

98.9 

98.2 

95.4 

88.1 

49.2 

92.6 

99.3 

99.7 

99.6 

99.6 

99.9 

99.6 

99.6 

99.7 

99.3 

98.5 

94.6 

88.8 

51.2 

91.8 

98.4 

98.9 

99.4 

99.4 

99./, 

99.5 

99.2 

99.6 

99.5 

98.2 

96.0 

89.6 

(*) 

93.2 

99.8 

99.5 

99.9 

99.6 

99.6 

99.6 

99.7 

99.6 

99.6 

98.4 

95.6 

89.5 

53.0 

91.4 

99.4 

99.3 

99.7 

99.8 

99.8 

99.7 

99.7 

99.6 

99.5 

98.0 

96.5 

90.0 

52.1 

92.4 

98.6 

99.3 

99.3 

99.5 

99.3 

99.3 

99.5 

99.4 

99.4 

98.9 

96.3 

91.9 

53.9 

91.8 

99.0 

99.4 

99.5 

99.5 

99.4 

99.7 

99.8 

99.4 

99.4 

98.3 

96.3 

91.6 

18 


57.8 
59.1 
57.5 
52.2 
53.2 

56.2 
53.0 
56.9 
52.4 
55.9 

54.6 
57.9 
57.1 
58.4 
58.6 

59.7 
61.0 
62.2 
62.8 
61.6 

64.4 
65.5 
68.1 
68.9 


Age 


October 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 
1 976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 

1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 


45.8 
47.2 
42.7 
40.2 
39.4 

42.9 
44.8 
41.8 
42.7 
41.3 

43.0 
43.4 
43.4 
46.6 
43.1 

45.7 
49.6 
48.8 
47.8 
50.6 

50.6 
54.0 
54.6 
54.4 


39.1 
37.7 
37.8 
33.4 
33.4 

36.5 
37.1 
37.1 
33.7 
35.1 

33.9 
36.S 
38.9 
35.8 
37.7 

38.3 
36.8 
42.3 
42.1 
39.0 

42.9 
43.6 
46.6 
45.1 


30.7 
31.9 
31.2 
30.2 
31.6 

31.6 
30.9 
32.9 
28.6 
30.0 

30.6 
29.7 
32.7 
32.5 
31.4 

33.8 
30.6 
34.9 
36.0 
38.0 

36.4 
40.5 
41.5 
40.6 


20.2 
21.3 
20.5 
19.0 
20.1 

21.9 
22.3 
21.8 
21.9 
21.1 

22.3 
21.9 
22.2 
24.1 
22.5 

22.4 
25.4 
23.2 
25.4 
27.9 

28.1 
28.2 
29.0 
30.7 


16.3 
17.2 
16.9 
14.4 

i5.9 

17.8 
16.7 
17.6 
16.2 
17.3 

16.7 
16.4 
17.2 
16.4 
17.2 

15.7 
16.4 
17.2 
17.1 
18.5 

19.2 
20.9 
21.9 
22.0 


14.7 
K'4 
15.2 
15.5 
13.8 

14.5 
16.1 
15.4 
14.7 
13.7 

13.5 
14.2 
13.8 
13.4 
13.8 

13.4 
13.8 
12./ 
13.2 
14.2 

16.2 
17.0 
17.6 
18.5 


12.6 
15.3 
13.8 
12.6 
14.0 

14.2 
13.4 
15.2 
11.8 
13.5 

12.0 
11.6 
12.6 
13.0 
11.4 

12.0 
11.3 
12.7 
10.1 
12.6 

11.8 
12.4 
13.3 
15.1 


10.8 
10.4 
11.9 
11.1 
11.5 

12.2 
12.4 
12.9 
11.0 
12.4 

11.2 
10.7 
11.4 
11.1 
9.9 

10.3 
10.4 
9.7 
9.4 
10.2 

11.7 
11.4 
10.2 
10.8 


9.6 
9.7 
9.9 
9.5 
10.6 

10.8 
11  5 
10.7 
10.0 
9.8 

10.0 
9.2 
9.4 
9.9 

10.4 

9.6 
10.2 
8.6 
7.9 
9.3 

9.7 
10.7 
10.6 

8.6 


7.7 
6.9 
8.4 
9.9 
11.0 

11.4 
10.2 
11.7 
9.4 
10.3 

8.8 
9.3 
9.2 
8.6 
88 

9.7 
9.3 
7.3 
/.5 
7.9 

8.7 
9.1 
7.9 
3.9 


7.6 
6.0 
9.1 
6.1 
7.7 

9.4 
9.7 
10.9 
8.6 
9.0 

7.9 
8.1 
9.5 
9.1 
7.8 

9.1 
7.8 
7.1 
6.8 
6.9 

6.9 
7.7 
7.4 
8.1 


6.4 
7.6 
7.1 
6.5 
7.7 

9.6 
8.1 
9.7 
8.9 
9.0 

8.0 
8.7 
7.4 
8.6 
6.9 

7.9 
7.6 
6.6 
6.4 

6.7 

6.5 
7.0 
7.0 
7.1 


7.0 
5.7 
6.8 
5.3 
7.0 

7.5 
8.2 
9.0 
7.9 
7.0 

8.2 
8.3 
8.1 
7.7 
8.0 

7.2 
7.6 
5.5 
6.0 
6.3 

7.6 
7.4 
7.4 
6./ 


5.4 
5.9 
6.7 
5.6 
7.0 

7.9 
7.7 
8.1 
7.1 
8.1 

6.5 
8.0 
7.0 
7.7 
7.1 

6.3 
6.8 
6.2 
6.0 
4.9 

5.5 
6.6 
5.6 
5.2 


5.2 
6.5 
5.9 
4.7 
7.4 

7.9 
6.7 
6.5 
5.7 
7.2 

6.8 
6.7 
6.3 
6.9 
6.8 

6.7 
6.3 
5.6 
6.2 
5.2 

4.2 
5.4 
4.7 
5.4 


5.4 
5.3 
5.6 
4.7 
6.5 

6.7 
5.4 
6.7 
4.2 
5.6 

6.3 
6.2 
6.1 
5.8 
6.0 

6.4 
5.5 
5.3 
5.1 
5.4 

5.4 
4.6 
5.7 
5.4 


•  Comparable  data  not  available  due  to  a  char^ge  in  survey  procedures. 

NOTE:  School  includes  nursery  school  but  excludes  day  care  centers,  and  Includes  2-  and  4-year  colleges  and  universities  but 
excludes  schools  with  programs  of  strictly  less  than  2  years. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  2-1       Percentage  of  3-  to  4-year-olds  enrolled  in  preschool  and  kindergarten,  by 
race/ethnicity:  October  1971-93 


Enrolled  in  preschool  Enrolled  in  kindergarten 


October 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

IV/  1 

15.4 

6.6 

(0 

C) 

1972 

V) 

K  ) 

0.0 

V) 

v) 

v) 

1973 

17.7 

17.8 

18.7 

13.2 

6.4 

5,8 

10.0 

5,6 

1974 

21.8 

22.5 

19.6 

15.9 

7.0 

6,5 

9.2 

9,5 

1975 

24.4 

24.8 

25.1 

17.9 

7,1 

6,2 

9.3 

9.4 

1 V/0 

22.9 

23.6 

22.1 

13.7 

8.4 

7,5 

12,3 

8.4 

1977 

24.9 

25.8 

24.4 

14.6 

7  1 

in  ft 

4,0 

1978 

28.4 

28^8 

31.0 

17.7 

5.9 

5,1 

9.7 

4,8 

1979 

28.7 

0) 

6.4 

1980 

30.4 

31.8 

28.3 

23.5 

6.3 

5,6 

9.9 

5.0 

1981 

30.0 

31.7 

28.2 

18.1 

6.0 

5,4 

8.8 

6.4 

1982 

30.8 

33.2 

28.7 

14.3 

5.7 

4,4 

9.8 

7,5 

1983 

30.9 

33.3 

29.1 

14.4 

6.6 

6,1 

7,1 

9,1 

1984 

30.4 

32.3 

29.0 

17.0 

5.8 

5,0 

9,5 

7,2 

1985 

32.1 

35.2 

27.9 

20.0 

6.8 

5,1 

14,8 

6,9 

1986 

33.1 

36.2 

28.8 

20.1 

5.8 

4.5 

9,8 

8.6 

1987 

31.8 

35.0 

25.5 

20.8 

6,4 

4,5 

11.4 

9,3 

1988 

32.5 

37.1 

23.6 

15.2 

5.7 

4,1 

9.8 

9,3 

1989 

34.6 

38.3 

31.1 

17.9 

4.4 

3,8 

7.5 

4.0 

1990 

(2) 

P) 

(2) 

(2) 

3.6 

3,0 

5.0 

5.0 

1991 

34.1 

38.5 

26.7 

19.5 

6,4 

4,9 

10,2 

10.6 

1992 

33.6 

37.6 

28.8 

17.8 

6,1 

4,7 

8,9 

10.1 

1993 

33.7 

38.0 

29.8 

16.6 

6,7 

5,1 

10,3 

10,3 

1  Not  available. 

2  Comparable  data  not  available  due  to  a  change  in  survey  procedures. 

NOTE:  In  the  October  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  preschool  enrollment  Is  defined  as  full-  and  half-day  enrollment  In  nursery 
school.  Additional  Items  were  Included  on  the  October  1992  CPS  that  allow  investigation  of  the  effect  of  using  a  broader  defini- 
tion of  preschool.  Generally,  enrollment  increased  about  1 1  percent  for  both  the  white  and  black  children  when  the  broader 
definition  was  used.  For  more  information,  see  West,  J.,  and  Hausken,  E.,  Different  opprooches  to  counting  early  chiidhooid  pro- 
gram participation.  Proceedings  of  the  1994  Annual  Meetings  of  the  American  Statistical  Association.  Social  Statistics  Section. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  2-2       Percentage  of  5-year-olds  enrolled  in  preschool,  kindergarten,  and  grades  1 
or  2,  by  race/ethnicity:  October  1971-93 


EnrollecJ  in  preschool  Enrolled  In  kindergorten  Enrolled  in  grades  1  or  2 


October 

Totol 

White 

Block 

HIsponic 

Totol 

White 

Block 

Hispanic 

Total 

White 

Block 

Hispanic 

197) 

2.1 

0) 

(0 

(0 

71.1 

Q) 

(0 

(0 

10.3 

(0 

(0 

0) 

1079 

0  n 
z.u 

/ 1  ^ 
V) 

(') 

(') 

73.5 

V) 

(0 

10.1 

(0 

(0 

(0 

1973 

2.3 

2.1 

3.6 

2.9 

73.7 

74.8 

Aft  '\ 

/Sft  ft 
uo,o 

in  /I 

in  A 
1  u.o 

0,0 

111 
1  1 .  1 

1974 

2.6 

2.2 

4.2 

3.4 

76.0 

7ft  9 

<sft  ft 

1 1  n 

0  0 

y.y 

1  0 

1975 

3.3 

3.1 

4,9 

2.7 

78  0 

ftn  1 

7n  '\ 

0  9 

7  ft 

1976 

2.4 

2.6 

2.1 

1.3 

79.0 

79.7 

75.0 

82.3 

10.6 

10.2 

13.8 

6.5 

1077 
IV/  / 

o.o 

O.I 

80,1 

76.1 

75.3 

9.8 

9.1 

12.2 

9,7 

1978 

3.4 

3.6 

4.3 

0.0 

78.6 

79.9 

79  A 

7A  n 

0  ^ 

7.\J 

ft  0 
o.v 

19  7 
1  z.  / 

ft  n 

1979 

3.8 

79.7 

Q  n 

\  J 

1980 

3.0 

2.9 

3,8 

1.6 

81^6 

83.6 

76.3 

77.0 

7.8 

6.3 

1 1,5 

1 1.8 

1981 

3.5 

3.8 

2.3 

2.9 

78.7 

80.9 

75.0 

70.0 

7.5 

5.5 

14.7 

9,8 

1982 

3.2 

3.7 

3.3 

0.4 

80.2 

81.3 

76.9 

75.7 

1.1 

6.8 

11.3 

9.1 

1983 

5.7 

6.2 

3.4 

4.9 

78.8 

80.3 

73.4 

78.0 

7.6 

6.1 

13.9 

9.9 

1984 

4.3 

47 

2,9 

2.3 

79.6 

80.5 

77.5 

76.0 

6.7 

5.6 

9.2 

11.9 

1985 

4.7 

5.0 

4.3 

2.7 

81.8 

83.5 

78.4 

76.8 

7.0 

5.9 

10.5 

10,1 

1986 

4.1 

4.5 

1.9 

4.0 

82.5 

83.6 

82.0 

79.4 

4.8 

3.5 

7,9 

6.3 

1987 

7.4 

8.8 

1.2 

7.0 

78.7 

77.8 

85.5 

72,5 

5.2 

4.3 

7.1 

8.6 

1988 

6.6 

7.5 

4.3 

5.0 

80.0 

81.7 

74,0 

80.4 

6.0 

3,8 

14.1 

6.2 

1989 

7.2 

8.0 

4.7 

5.6 

192 

80.8 

77.6 

74.6 

5.4 

3.6 

9.6 

8.7 

1990 

(?) 

P) 

(2) 

(2) 

79.5 

19.1 

81.0 

78.3 

4.5 

3.2 

5.6 

8.0 

1991 

9.3 

10.7 

6.5 

5.0 

79.6 

80.2 

78.7 

76.0 

5.4 

4.6 

8.4 

7.5 

1992 

6.8 

7.6 

5.7 

5.1 

80.3 

80.5 

81.0 

80.7 

5.3 

3.8 

5.9 

8.5 

1993 

6.5 

1.1 

3.4 

3.6 

79,2 

80.0 

11 A 

77.8 

6.1 

4.8 

8.1 

7.9 

1  Not  available. 

2  Comparable  data  not  available  due  to  a  change  in  survey  procedures. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  2-3       Percentage  of  5-year-olds  enrolled  in  preschool,  kindergarten,  and  grades  1 
or  2,  by  family  income:  October  1970-93 


Enrolled  in  preschool  Enrolled  in  kindergarten  Enrolled  In  grades  1  or  2 


October 

Total 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Total 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Total 

Low 

Middle 

Hiah 

1970 

2.4 

3.1 

2.2 

2.5 

66.9 

46.4 

67.4 

75.5 

10.8 

10.5 

10.3 

12.7 

1971 

1.9 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

72.0 

62.7 

70.5 

80.9 

10.7 

8.1 

11.2 

10.5 

1972 

1.9 

0.8 

1.9 

2.4 

74.2 

65.0 

72.4 

85.2 

9.3 

8.4 

10.0 

7.3 

1973 

2.3 

1.5 

2.1 

3.4 

73.7 

67,0 

73,8 

76,9 

10,3 

8,2 

10.0 

12.9 

1974 

C) 

V) 

0) 

(') 

(0 

0) 

(') 

(0 

(0 

(0 

0) 

(0 

1975 

3.3 

3.6 

3.3 

3.0 

78,0 

68,6 

78,9 

80.2 

9.2 

7.7 

8,7 

11,4 

1976 

2.4 

1.6 

2.3 

3.4 

79.0 

72,4 

79.7 

80.8 

10,6 

10.1 

10.2 

12.3 

1977 

3.3 

5.7 

2.7 

3.6 

79.0 

72.7 

79.3 

82.5 

9.8 

9.8 

9.5 

11.1 

1  v/o 

OA 

2.1 

3.0 

5.6 

78.7 

73,9 

79,3 

79,5 

9.5 

10.2 

9.4 

9.4 

IV/y 

3.8 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 

79.7 

78.7 

77.7 

88,2 

9,0 

6.6 

10.4 

5,6 

1980 

3.0 

2.5 

2.8 

4.2 

81.6 

78.1 

81,4 

84,9 

7.8 

7.6 

7.8 

8.0 

1981 

3.4 

5.1 

3.2 

3.0 

78.7 

72.4 

79.0 

82.7 

7.4 

7.3 

7.1 

8.9 

1982 

3.2 

2.7 

3.3 

3.5 

80.2 

78.3 

79.4 

84.3 

7.7 

8.8 

7.3 

7.8 

1983 

5.7 

3.8 

5.5 

8.2 

78.8 

75,7 

79,3 

80.0 

7.6 

9.6 

6.9 

8.2 

1984 

4.3 

3.2 

3.6 

8.0 

79,6 

78,5 

80,2 

78.3 

6,7 

6.3 

6.7 

7.5 

1985 

47 

2.6 

4.6 

6.9 

81.8 

81.8 

80.7 

85,6 

7.0 

7.1 

7.6 

5.0 

1986 

4.1 

2.8 

4.0 

6.1 

82,5 

82.2 

81,9 

85,0 

4,8 

4,1 

5,2 

4.1 

1987 

7.4 

3.8 

7.7 

9.9 

78.7 

77.0 

78,1 

81,5 

5.2 

5,8 

5.7 

3.3 

1988 

6.6 

4.8 

6.7 

7.9 

80.1 

79.6 

79.8 

81,2 

6,0 

5.1 

5.9 

7.0 

1989 

7.2 

4.2 

7.6 

8.6 

79.2 

78,7 

78.3 

81.8 

5.4 

5.9 

5.6 

4.6 

1990 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

79,5 

77.6 

78,8 

83.5 

4.5 

4.9 

4.8 

2.8 

1991 

6.4 

4.7 

6.0 

8.9 

79.7 

77.9 

78.8 

83.7 

5,4 

5.4 

5.3 

5.5 

1992 

6.8 

ai 

7.3 

7.2 

80.3 

81.3 

79,6 

81.1 

5.3 

4.5 

5.3 

6.1 

1993 

6.5 

5.5 

6.1 

8.6 

79,2 

80.9 

78,4 

79,7 

6,1 

5.2 

6.1 

6.8 

1  Not  available. 

2  Comparable  data  not  available  due  to  a  change  in  survey  procedures. 

NOTE:  Low  income  is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  high  income  is  ttie  top  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes; 
and  middle  income  is  the  60  percent  in-between. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  3-1       Participation  in  center-based  early  childhood  programs  before  kindergarten 
and  selected  characteristics  of  first-graders,  by  race/ethnicity:  1993 


Race/ethnlclty 


Selected  characteristics 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Percentage  of  first-graders  who  ever 

attended  a  center-based  program^ 

71.5 

72.6 

76.2 

56.6 

Age  at  which  first-graders  started  a  center-based  program  i  (for  those  who  ever  attended) 

Less  than  3  years  old 

26.4 

25.5 

•io.o 

IV.O 

3  years  old 

34.0 

35.1 

30.8 

32.8 

4  years  old 

33.2 

33.1 

29.0 

40.1 

5  years  old 

6.3 

6.4 

6!7 

in 

Length  of  time  first-graders  enrolled  in  a  center-based  program' 

(for  those  who  ever  attended) 

Less  than  1  year 

21.6 

22.4 

15.2 

27.2 

One  year,  less  than  2  years 

28.4 

25.9 

35.1 

32.6 

Two  years  or  more 

50.0 

51.7 

49.7 

40.2 

Age  first-graders  stortod  kindergarten'^ 

3  years  old 

0.5 

0.3 

1.1 

0.3 

4  years  old 

10.2 

7.9 

14.8 

13.6 

5  years  old 

80.7 

82.2 

76.8 

78.9 

6  years  old 

8.7 

9.7 

7.3 

7.2 

Length  of  time  first-graders  attended  kindergarten? 

One  year 

93.8 

93.9 

91.8 

95.8 

Two  years  or  more 

6.2 

6.1 

8.2 

4.2 

Age  started  first  grade 

5  years  old 

7.9 

6.0 

15.3 

7.2 

6  years  old 

78.2 

78.1 

73.3 

83.5 

7  years  old  and  older 

13.8 

15.8 

11.4 

9.3 

'  Center-based  programs  include  Head  Start,  nursery  school,  prekindergorten,  preschool,  and  day  core. 

?  Only  includes  those  students  who  attended  kindergarten.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  surveyed  population  did  net  attend  kin- 
dergarten. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Notional  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES). 
1993. 
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Table  3-2       Participation  in  center-based  early  childhood  programs  before  kindergarten 
and  selected  characteristics  of  first-graders^  by  family  income:  1993 


Family  income 


$10,000 

$10,001- 

$20,001- 

$35,001- 

$50,001 

Selected  characteristics 

Total 

or  less 

20,000 

35,000 

50,000 

or  more 

Percentage  of  first-graders  who  ever 

attended  a  center-based  program ^ 

71.5 

61.3 

62.5 

68.5 

77.4 

87.2 

Age  at  which  first-graders  started  a  center-based  program 

(for  those  who  ever  attended) 

Less  than  3  years  old 

26.4 

24.3 

23,5 

24,5 

25.0 

32.7 

3  years  old 

34.0 

29.8 

25.1 

32.0 

36.2 

42.6 

4  years  old 

33.2 

37.9 

43.7 

34.9 

33.1 

22.1 

5  years  old 

6.3 

8.0 

7.8 

8.6 

D.O 

£..0 

Length  of  time  first-graders  enrolled  in  a  center-based  program'  (for  those  who  ever  attended) 

Less  than  1  year 

21.6 

19.0 

33.3 

24.1 

19.9 

14.9 

One  year,  less  than  2  years 

28,4 

38.2 

32.9 

30  9 

28.3 

16.9 

Two  years  or  more 

50.0 

42.8 

33.8 

45.0 

51.8 

68.2 

Age  first-graders  started  kindergarten2 

3  years  old 

0.5 

0.7 

0.U 

0.4 

0.7 

0.6 

4  years  old 

10.2 

10.9 

12.5 

9,2 

9.5 

9.2 

5  years  old 

80.7 

79.7 

80.5 

80.1 

79.7 

83.1 

6  years  old 

8.7 

8.7 

7.0 

10.2 

10.0 

7.2 

Length  of  time  first-graders  attended  kindergartens 

One  year 

93.8 

90.7 

93.2 

95.4 

94.2 

95.2 

Two  years  or  more 

6.2 

9.3 

6.8 

4.6 

5.8 

4.8 

Age  stoned  first  grade 

5  years  old 

7.9 

8.7 

11.1 

7.3 

5.7 

6.8 

6  years  old 

78.2 

77.9 

74.1 

77.4 

80,8 

81.0 

7  years  old  and  older 

13.8 

13.5 

14.8 

15.3 

13.4 

11.9 

'  Center-based  programs  include  Head  Start,  nursery  school,  prekindergarten,  preschool  and  day  care. 

?  Only  includes  those  students  who  attended  kindergarten.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  surv^^^yed  population  did  not  attend  kin- 
dergarten. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Nationoi  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES), 
1993. 
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Table  3-3       Participation  in  center-based  early  childhood  programs  before  kindergarten 
and  selected  characteristics  of  first-graders^  by  family  structure:  1993 


Family  structure 


Two  biological 

One  biological 

Other 

or  adopted 

or  adopted 

and  one 

Selected  characteristics  TotaP 

parents 

parent 

step  parent 

relatives 

Percentage  of  first-graders  who  ever 

attended  a  center-based  program?                     7 1 .5 

72.2 

69.5 

71.1 

74.4 

Age  at  which  first-graders  started  a  center-based  programi 

(for  those  who  ever  attended) 

Less  than  3  years  old  26.4 

24.0 

32.2 

32.0 

11.1 

3  year?  old  34.0 

36.5 

27.0 

31.3 

51.9 

4  years  old  33.2 

33.6 

33.5 

30.3 

30.5 

6  years  old  6.3 

5.9 

7.3 

6.4 

6.4 

Length  of  time  first -graders  enrolled  in  o  center-based  program  i  (for  those  who  ever  attended) 

- 

Less  than  1  year  21.6 

22.0 

21.1 

20.7 

16.4 

One  year,  less  than  2  years  28.4 

26.4 

29.8 

28.6 

55.3 

Two  years  or  more  50.0 

51.6 

49.1 

ou.o 

Oft  A 
ZO.4 

Age  first-graders  started  kindergarten^ 

3  years  old  0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

1.9 

4  years  old                                                 1 0,2 

9.6 

12.9 

5.5 

8.8 

5  years  old  80.7 

80.7 

80.1 

83  4 

76.7 

6  years  old  8,7 

9,1 

6.7 

10,7 

^2.6 

Length  of  time  first-graders  attended  kindergarten^ 

One  year  93.8 

94.5 

93.4 

92.4 

88.7 

Two  years  or  more                                          6  2 

5,5 

6.6 

7.6 

11.3 

Age  started  first  grade 

5  years  old  7.9 

6.4 

10.1 

4.8 

21.1 

6  years  old  78.2 

79.2 

76,8 

85.5 

56.5 

7  years  old  and  older  13.8 

14.3 

13.1 

9.7 

22.4 

'  Children  living  with  only  v  *>e  step  paieni  or  with  foster  parents  are  Included  in  the  total  but  are  not  shown  separately. 
5*  Center-based  programs  include  Head  Start,  nursery  school,  prekindergartea  preschool,  and  day  care, 
•'i  Only  includes  those  students  who  attended  kindergarten.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  surveyed  population  did  not  attend  kin- 
dergarten. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES), 
1993, 
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Table  3-4       Partkipatjon  in  center-based  early  childhood  programs  before  kindergarten 
and  selected  characteristics  of  first-graders,  by  parents'  highest  education 
level:  1993 


Parents'  highest  education  level 

Selected  characteristics  Total 

Less  than 
high  school 

High  school 
graduate  or 
equivalent 

Some 
college^ 

College 
graduate^ 

Percentage  of  first-graders  who  ever 

attended  a  center-based  program^                     7 1 .5 

53.3 

63.8 

74.6 

84.6 

Age  at  which  first-graders  started  a  center-based  program^  (for  those  who  ever  attended) 
Less  than  3  years  old                                     26.4                 1 9.2  20.3 

3  years  old                                                 34.0                 30.0  31.8 

4  years  old                                                 33.2                 39.5  37.8 

5  years  old                                                  6.3       .          11.4  10.2 

30.8 
32.2 
32.7 
4.3 

29.7 
39.2 
27.7 
3.4 

Length  of  time  first-graders  enrolled  in  a  center-based  program^  (for  those  who  ever  attended) 
Less  than  1  year                                           21.6                 34.4  27.9 
One  year,  less  than  2  years                             28.4                 34.4                 31 .0 
Two  years  or  more                                       50.0                 31.2  41.1 

18.6 
30.9 
50.6 

15.6 
21.5 
62.9 

Age  first-graders  started  kindergarten^ 

3  years  old  0.5 

4  years  old  10.2 

5  years  old  80.7 

6  years  old  8.7 

0.0 
11.5 
79.2 

9.3 

0.1 
10.9 
80.2 

8.8 

0.8 
9.7 
82.0 
7.5 

0.7 
9.3 
80.2 
9.8 

Length  of  time  first-graders  attended  kindergarten^ 
One  year  93.8 
Two  years  or  more  6.2 

88.9 
11.1 

92.6 
7.4 

95.3 
4.7 

95.4 
4.6 

Age  started  first  grade 

5  years  old  7.9 

6  years  old  78.2 

7  years  old  and  older  13.8 

8.9 
76.0 
15.1 

8.9 
76.3 
14.8  ^ 

8.0 
79.7 
12.2 

5.9 
79.8 
14.1 

1  Includes  vocational/technical  education  after  high  school  or  some  college. 

2  Includes  college  graduates,  or  1  year  or  more  of  graduate  or  professional  school. 

3  Center-based  programs  include  Head  Start,  nursery  school,  prekindergarten,  preschool,  and  day  care. 

4  Only  Includes  those  students  who  attended  kindergarten.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  surveyed  population  did  not  attend  kin- 
dergarten. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES), 
1993. 
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Note  on  duration  of  time  spent  in  center-based  programs 


In  the  National  Household  Education  Survey 
(NHES),  the  duration  of  time  spent  in  center- 
based  prepriinary  programs  is  reported  as  the 
amount  of  time  a  child  spends  in  center-based 
programs  such  as  Head  Start,  preschool,  nursery 
school,  prekindergarten,  or  day  care.  The  purpose 
of  this  measure  is  to  show  the  length  of  time 
children  are  in  center-based  programs  before 
entering  kindergarten. 

On  the  NHES  questionnaire,  parents  are  asked 
how  long  their  first-graders  participated  in  each 
of  the  following  types  of  programs:  Head  Start  or 
any  nursery  school,  prekindergarten,  preschool, 
or  day  care.  On  the  questionnaire,  Head  Start  is 
separated  from  the  other  types  of  center-based 
};rograms  that  are  grouped  together.  Therefore,  if 
a  child  was  enrolled  in  nursery  school  program 
for  1  year  and  was  simultaneously  enrolled  in 
day  care,  the  parent  would  respond  that  the  child 
was  enrolled  in  the  group  of  programs  for  1  year. 
However,  if  a  child  was  enrolled  in  Head  Start 
for  1  year  and  simultaneously  enrolled  in  day 
care,  the  parent  would  respond  that  the  child  was 
enrolled  in  each  program  for  1  year;  this,  when 
summed  together,  would  indicate  that  the  child 
was  enrolled  in  a  center-based  program  for  2 
years. 

To  eliminate  the  problem  of  inconsistent 
reporting  of  time  spent  in  center-based 
preprimary  programs,  a  decision  was  made  to  use 
the  longest  period  of  time  a  child  spent  in  either 
Head  Start  or  any  of  the  other  programs. 
Therefore,  if  a  parent  reported  that  a  child  was 
enrolled  in  Head  Start  for  1  year  and  was  enrolled 
in  any  other  program  for  2  years,  this  child  would 
be  assigned  a  duration  value  of  2  years. 

While  this  solution  might  tend  to  bias  the 
duration  data  downwards,  there  is  another 
anomaly  in  the  data  that  could  counteract  this 
downward  bias  by  biasing  the  data  upward.  The 
NHES  sample  i  composed  entirely  of  parents  of 
first-graders  who  reported  the  center-based 
programs  in  which  their  children  participated 
before  first  grade.  This  indicator,  however, 
focuses  on  center-based  care  as  an  activity  that 
occurs  before  kindergarten.  Because  day  care  is 
grouped  with  other  forms  of  center-based  care. 


parents  could  be  reporting  the  time  spent  in  day 
care  while  the  student  was  also  enrolled  in 
kindergarten.  For  example  if  a  student  attended  a 
half-day  kindergarten  program  and  attended  day 
care  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  because  of  the 
design  of  the  questionnaire,  the  parent  might 
report  that  the  child  spent  an  additional  year  in 
day  care.  Thus,  while  the  duration  data  are 
interpreted  to  mean  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
center-based  care  programs  before  entering 
kindergarten,  there  might  be  some  overlap  in  the 
actual  duration  reported  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  questionnaire  was  designed.  This 
problem  may  tend  to  overinflate  the  duration 
numbers. 

In  summary,  there  are  two  difficulties  with  the 
NHES  duration  data:  one  that  would  bias  the 
numbers  downward,  and  one  that  would  bias  the 
numbers  upward.  The  hope  is  that  neither  bias  is 
large  enough  to  significantly  distort  the  data. 
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Table  4-1       Skills  and  behaviors  of  4-year-olds  not  enrolled  in  kindergarten,  by  race/ 
ethnicity:  1993 


Race/ethnicity 


Skills  and  behaviors  Total  White  Black  Hispanic 


Emerging  literacy  and  numeracy' 

Identify  colors2 
All  of  t^\em 
Some  cf  them 
None  of  them 

Recognize  letters 
All  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
Most  of  them 
Some  of  them 
None  of  them 

Count 
Up  to  100  or  more 
Up  to  50 
Up  to  20 
Up  to  10 
Up  to  53 

Write  first  name 

Small  motor  development^ 
Can  button  clothes 
Hold  pencil  properly 
Writes/draws  rather  than  scribbles 

Social  and  emotional  development^ 
Often  has  tantrums 
Afraid  to  speak  to  strangers 
i-  Fidgets  a  lot 

Has  short  attention  span 
Can  be  left  with  babysitter  without  fuss 

Speech  development^ 
Speech  understandable  to  strangers 
Started  speaking  late 
Stutters  or  stammers 

1  Percentages  for  emerging  literacy  and  numeracy  are  based  on  children  who  can  identify  all  colors,  recognize  all  letters  of 
the  alphabet  count  to  50  or  rr.ore,  and  write  their  own  name. 

2  Ider^tlfy  the  colors  red,  yell  jw,  blue,  and  green  by  name. 

3  Includes  children  who  cannot  count  at  all. 

4  Percentages  for  small  mote  development  are  based  on  children  who  can  button  clothes,  hold  a  pencil  properly,  and  write 
or  draw  rather  than  scribble. 

5  Percentages  for  social  and  emotional  development  are  based  on  children  who  do  not  have  tantrums  often,  who  are  not 
afraid  to  speak  to  strangers,  who  do  not  fidget  a  lot,  who  do  not  have  a  short  attention  span,  end  who  can  be  left  with  oaby- 
sltters  without  a  fuss. 

6  Percentages  for  speech  development  are  based  on  children  whose  speech  is  understandable  to  strangers,  who  did  not  start 
speaking  late,  and  who  do  not  stutter  or  stammer. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Deparment  of  Education,  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics,  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES), 
1993. 


Percentage  of  children  who  can: 

11.4  12.4  11.1  6.0 

84.2  91.0  73.0  61.4 
13.7  7.9  22.8  33.1 

2.1  1.1  4.2  5.5 

27.5  31.2  23.4  11.9 

29.7  30.2  34.3  19.1 

35.3  33.8  34.5  46.6 
7.5  4.9  7.8  22.4 

9.5  ll.r  6.9  4.6 

11.2  11.0  15.7  6.1 

41.5  43.8  44.3  28.2 
30.1  29.5  22.3  42.1 

7.7                           4.7  10.9  19.0 

70.3  73.7  62.9  58.8 

71.6  71.9  76.6  61.3 

93.3  92.4  97.3  93.7 
93.9  93.5  96.5  93.6 
77.9  79.2  79.2  66.9 

28.8  31.3  30.4  17.8 
23.1  20.0  24.2  37.1 
42.6  44.4  33.0  44.0 
28.8  25.1  30.9  45.4 
23.1  19.8  23.9  40.6 
90.6  94.6  86.9  75.4 

76.8  79.4  71.3  73.8 

92.4  93.8  88.7  91.6 
15.1  14.4  12.7  16.9 

7.3                            5.3  11.0  13.3 
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Table  4-2       Skills  and  behaviors  of  4-year-olds  not  enrolled  in  kindergarten,  by  family 
income:  1993 


Family  income 


$10,000 

$10,001- 

$20,001- 

$35,001- 

$50,001 

Skills  and  behaviors 

Total 

or  less 

20,000 

35,000 

50,000 

or  more 

Percentage  of  children  who  can: 

Emerging  literacy  and  numeracy' 

1 1 .4 

o  o 

3.0 

9.8 

10.2 

13.4 

20.0 

Identify  colors? 

All  of  them 

84.2 

65.4 

78.5 

86.5 

93.0 

97.0 

Some  of  them 

13.7 

30.3 

18.9 

11.1 

5.9 

2.9 

None  of  em 

2.1 

4.3 

2.6 

2.4 

1.1 

0.1 

Recognize  letters 

All  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 

27.5 

14.2 

OO  "7 

ZZJ 

Oil  Q 

35.1 

42.3 

Most  of  them 

29.7 

32.2 

JU.U 

30.6 

29.6 

Some  of  them 

35.3 

39.5 

OO.U 

/in  1 
4U.O 

31.1 

26.3 

None  of  them 

7.5 

14.1 

1  J.U 

0.4 

3.2 

1.8 

Count 

Up  to  100  or  more 

9.5 

4.3 

7.0 

9.2 

10.8 

16.2 

Up  to  60 

11.2 

7.5 

O.O 

1  1  o 

1  1  .y 

14.3 

13.5 

Up  to  20 

41.5 

39.0 

35.6 

39.5 

47.1 

47.7 

Up  to  10 

30.1 

33.8 

38.5 

31.6 

25.6 

20.1 

Up  to  5^ 

7.7 

15.5 

10.1 

7.9 

2.3 

2.5 

Write  first  name 

70.3 

54.7 

OO.O 

AO  O 

ov.y 

80.3 

83.7 

Small  motor  development^ 

71.6 

67.6 

69.2 

71.5 

75.9 

73.9 

Con  button  clothes 

93.3 

95.1 

94.6 

93.0 

92.4 

91.3 

Hold  pencil  properly 

93.9 

94.4 

93.1 

91.8 

96.1 

94.9 

Writes/draws  rather  than  scribbles 

77.9 

72.4 

74.4 

78.9 

81.8 

82.2 

Social  and  emotional  development^ 

28.8 

21.5 

24.1 

27.3 

32.7 

39.0 

Often  has  tantrums 

23.1 

28.1 

27.9 

24.7 

15.4 

18.1 

Afraid  to  speak  to  strangers 

42.6 

40.7 

45.4 

44.3 

44.1 

38.4 

Fidgets  a  lot 

28.8 

36.6 

34.3 

30.0 

23.1 

19.5 

Has  short  attention  span 

23.1 

33.2 

25.6 

25.0 

18.4 

13.3 

Can  be  left  with  babysitter  without 

fuss 

90.6 

77.0 

87.8 

95.7 

94.6 

96.5 

Speech  development^ 

76.8 

68.6 

76.1 

78.8 

79.6 

80.4 

Speech  understandable  to  strangers 

92.4 

87.4 

90.6 

92.4 

94.0 

97.6 

Started  speaking  late 

15.1 

18.1 

14.8 

14.1 

14.2 

14.8 

Stutters  or  stammers 

7.3 

11.6 

7.8 

6.0 

6.6 

5.0 

'  Percentages  for  emerging  literacy  and  numeracy  are  based  on  children  who  can  identify  all  colors,  recognize  all  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  count  to  60  or  more,  and  write  their  own  name. 
^  Identify  the  colors  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  by  name. 

Includes  children  who  cannot  count  at  all. 
^  Percentages  for  small  motor  development  are  based  on  children  who  can  button  clothes,  hold  a  pencil  properly,  and  write 
or  draw  rather  than  scribble. 

Percentages  for  social  and  emotional  development  are  bosed  on  children  who  do  not  have  tantrums  often,  who  are  not 
afraid  to  speak  to  strangers,  who  do  not  fidget  a  lot,  who  do  not  have  a  short  attention  span,  and  who  can  be  left  with  baby- 
sitters without  a  fuss. 

6  Percentages  for  speech  development  are  based  on  children  whose  speech  is  understandable  to  strangers,  who  did  not  start 
speaking  late,  and  who  do  not  stutter  or  stammer. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES), 
1993. 
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Table  4-3       Skills  and  behaviors  of  4-year-olds  not  enrolled  in  kindergarten,  by  family 
structure:  1993 


Family  structure 


Skills  and  behaviors 

TotaP 

Two  biological 
or  adopted 
parents 

One  biological 
or  adopted 
parent 

One  biological 
and  one 
step  parent 

Other 
relatives 

Percentage  of  children  who  can: 

Emerging  literacy  and  numeracy^ 

11.4 

12.7 

9.1 

9.3 

0.0 

Idenrlfy  colors^ 

All  of  them 

84.2 

88.1 

75.6 

83.0 

71.1 

Some  of  them 

13.7 

10.4 

20.8 

163 

22.7 

None  of  them 

2.1 

1.5 

3.5 

0.6 

6.2 

Recognize  letters 

All  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 

27.5 

29.9 

23.2 

ox.  A. 
ZO.O 

7.4 

Most  of  them 

29.7 

OO  1 

dCy.  1 

o  1  .U 

siu.o 

31.4 

Some  of  them 

35.3 

siO.U 

oo.  1 

55.0 

None  of  them 

7.5 

A  O 

o.v 

O  7 

y./ 

6.2 

Count 

Up  to  100  or  more 

9.5 

10.2 

o  o 

o.o 

A  1 

9.9 

Up  to  50 

11.2 

11.7 

9.8 

13.9 

6.1 

Up  to  20 

41.5 

41.7 

41.5 

43.4 

33.7 

Up  to  10 

30.1 

29.5 

30.6 

34.5 

33.4 

Up  to  54 

7.7 

7.0 

9.4 

4.2 

16.9 

Write  first  name 

70.3 

72.4 

66.6 

67.3 

63.9 

Small  motor  development^ 

71.6 

72.1 

69.8 

74.6 

70.0 

Can  button  clothes 

93.3 

92.6 

94.1 

96.7 

100.0 

Hold  pencil  properly 

93.9 

94.3 

92.4 

96.0 

93.8 

Writes/draws  rather  than  scribbles 

77.9 

78.6 

75.9 

81.2 

73.2 

Social  and  emotional  development^ 

28.8 

32.2 

22.4 

23.5 

13.8 

Often  has  tantrums 

23.1 

19.3 

30.9 

23.5 

47.8 

Afraid  to  speak  to  strangers 

42.6 

43.3 

41.2 

43.1 

34.8 

Fidgets  a  lot 

28.8 

25.5 

34.1 

39.2 

42.5 

Has  short  a+tention  span 

23.1 

19.5 

30.3 

31.6 

26.1 

Can  be  left  vvlth  babysitter  without 

fuss 

90.6 

80.5 

69.7 

68.4 

73.9 

Speech  development^ 

76.8 

78.3 

74.3 

72.7 

77.7 

Speech  understandable  to  strangers 

92.4 

93.3 

90.9 

92.9 

81.5 

Started  speaking  late 

15.1 

14.9 

15.3 

18.5 

5.0 

Stutters  or  stammers 

7.3 

6.3 

9.5 

6.7 

10.7 

1  Children  living  with  only  one  parent  or  with  foster  parents  are  included  in  the  total  but  are  not  shown  separately. 

?  Percentages  for  emerging  literacy  and  numeracy  are  based  on  children  who  can  identify  al!  colors,  recognize  all  letters  of 

the  alphabet,  count  to  50  or  more,  and  write  their  own  name. 

3  Identify  the  colors  red.  yellow,  blue,  and  green  by  name. 

4  Includes  children  who  cannot  count  at  all. 

J>  Percentages  for  small  motor  development  are  based  on  children  who  can  button  clothes,  hold  a  pencil  properly,  and  write 
or  draw  rather  than  scribble. 

6  Percentages  for  social  and  emotional  development  are  based  on  children  who  do  not  have  tantrums  often,  who  are  not 
afraid  to  speak  to  strangers,  who  do  not  fidget  a  lot.  who  do  not  have  a  short  attention  span,  and  who  can  be  left  with  baby- 
sitters without  a  fuss. 

^  Percentages  for  speech  development  are  based  on  children  whose  speech  is  understandable  to  strangers,  who  did  not  start 
speaking  late,  and  who  do  not  stutter  or  stammer. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  StatUt'.cs.  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES), 
1993. 
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Table  4-4       Skills  and  behaviors  of  4-year-olds  not  enrolled  in  kindergarten,  by  parents' 
highest  education  level:  1993 


Parents'  highest  educotlon  level 


Skills  and  behaviors 

Total 

Less  than 
high  school 

High  school 
graduate  or 
equivalent 

Some 
college! 

College 
graduate2 

Percentage  of  children  who  can: 

Emerging  literacy  and  numeracy^ 

11.4 

5.7 

7.4 

1^5 

18.6 

ivjyi iiiiy  colors^ 

All  of  them 

84.2 

51.0 

78.3 

91.7 

94.2 

Some  of  them 

13.7 

40.1 

19.8 

6.7 

5.1 

None  of  them 

O  1 

Z.  1 

8.9 

1.9 

1  7 

n  7 
U./ 

Recognize  letters 

All  Of  the  letters  of  the  aiphaoet 

0"7  C 

9.3 

19.3 

on  A 

ilO  c 

Most  of  them 

21.4 

31.4 

11  7 

07  O 

Some  of  them 

35.3 

44.4 

40.4 

34.1 

26.9 

None  of  them 

7.5 

24.9 

9.0 

4.9 

2.7 

Count 

Up  to  100  or  more 

9.5 

4.6 

6.2 

9.6 

15.4 

Up  fo  60 

11.2 

AO 

14.6 

13.3 

Up  to  20 

41.5 

41.0 

45.1 

Up  to  10 

30.1 

AA  1 

29.M 

22.9 

Up  to  56 

7.7 

91  7 

Q  A 

5.4 

3.4 

Write  first  name 

70.3 

54.0 

64.1 

72.8 

81.2 

Small  motor  development* 

"7  1  A 
/  1  .0 

66.0 

71.2 

7o  r\ 

71  A 

Can  button  clothes 

VJ.O 

95.3 

95.5 

Vo.  1 

ov.v 

Hold  pencil  properly 

o 

95.2 

94.3 

Vz.O 

QA  A 

Writes/draws  rather  than  scribbles 

77.9 

70.1 

74.6 

80.6 

81.7 

Social  and  emotional  development? 

28.8 

13.9 

23.4 

30.8 

38.6 

Often  has  tantrums 

23,1 

41,2 

25.8 

20.8 

15.9 

Afraid  to  speak  to  strangers 

42.6 

44.3 

47.2 

40.7 

38.3 

Fidgets  a  lot 

28.8 

47.7 

30.2 

28.4 

21.1 

Has  short  attention  span 

23.1 

44.0 

25.7 

22.3 

13.7 

Can  be  left  with  babysitter  without 

fuss 

90.6 

75.6 

87.2 

94.1 

95.9 

Speech  developments 

76,8 

66.9 

75.9 

79.4 

78.4 

Speech  understandable  to  strangers 

92.4 

81.6 

90.7 

94.4 

96.0 

Started  speaking  late 

15.1 

15.7 

14.5 

13.8 

17.4 

Stutters  or  stammers 

7.3 

16,3 

7.9 

5.9 

5.2 

1  Includes  vocational/technical  education  otter  high  school  or  some  college. 

2  Includes  college  graduates,  or  1  year  or  more  of  graduate  or  professional  school. 

3  Percentages  for  emerging  literacy  and  numeracy  are  based  on  children  who  can  identify  all  colors,  recognize  all  letters  of 
the  alphabet  count  to  50  or  more,  and  write  their  own  nome. 

^  Identify  the  colors  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  by  name, 
s  Includes  children  who  cannot  count  at  all. 

6  Percentages  for  small  motor  development  are  based  on  children  who  can  button  clothes,  hold  a  pencil  properly,  and  write 
or  draw  rather  than  scribble. 

7  Percentages  for  social  and  emotional  development  are  based  on  children  who  do  not  have  tantrums  often,  who  are  not 
afraid  to  speak  to  strangers,  who  do  not  fidget  a  lot.  who  do  not  have  a  short  attention  span,  and  who  con  be  left  with  baby- 
sitters without  a  fuss. 

»  Percentages  for  speech  development  are  based  on  children  whose  speech  Is  understandable  to  strangers,  who  did  not  start 
speaking  late,  and  who  do  not  stutter  or  stammer. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES). 
1993. 
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Table  5-1       Percentage  of  students  who  used  a  computer  at  school  and/or     home,  by 
selected  characteristics:  1984 


Current  education  level, 
race/ethnicity,  and 
family  income  level* 

Used  a  computer 
at  school 
and  at  home 

Used  a  computer 
at  school  but 
not  at  home 

Used  a  computer 
at  home  but 
not  at  school 

Used  a  computer 
at  school 
or  at  home 

Total 

5.5 

23.0 

6.5 

35.0 

Preschool 

Total 

0.7 

4.1 

7.2 

12.1 

White 

0.9 

4.2 

8.8 

13.9 

Black 

0.0 

3.2 

2.1 

6.3 

Hispanic 

0.0 

4.5 

1 .7 

6.1 

Low 

0.0 

2.8 

0.3 

3.0 

Middle 

0.2 

3.9 

5.8 

10.0 

High 

1.9 

4.9 

11.9 

18.7 

Kindergarten 

Total 

1.0 

5.7 

6.6 

13.4 

White 

1.3 

6.4 

7.8 

15.4 

Black 

0.2 

2.0 

4.3 

6.6 

Hispanic 

0.0 

3.8 

2.9 

6.7 

Low 

0.0 

2.0 

1.3 

3.3 

Middle 

0.7 

6.5 

6.2 

12.4 

High 

3.0 

10.4 

13.5 

26.9 

Grades  1-6 

Total 

6.2 

25.1 

5.9 

37.2 

White 

7.8 

28.6 

7.0 

43.4 

Black 

2.0 

13.5 

3.3 

18.8 

Hispanic 

1.4 

15.5 

2.2 

19.1 

Low 

1.0 

18.1 

1.5 

20.6 

Middle 

4.8 

25.4 

5.2 

35.4 

High 

14.0 

29.5 

11.1 

54.5 

Grades  7-12 

Total 

6.5 

24.2 

7.8 

38.5 

White 

7.7 

25.9 

9.3 

43.0 

Black 

2.7 

17.2 

2.6 

22.6 

Hispanic 

1.7 

21.1 

2.2 

25.1 

Low 

1.2 

20.7 

2.4 

24.3 

Middle 

5.3 

24.9 

5.5 

35.7 

High 

11.4 

24.4 

14.7 

50.4 

Grade  13  and  above 

Total 

5.0 

26.7 

5.5 

37.1 

White 

5.3 

26.4 

6.0 

37.7 

Black 

2.8 

26.0 

2.6 

31.4 

Hispanic 

2.8 

29.7 

2.6 

35.1 

Low 

2.5 

30.4 

2.3 

35.3 

Middle 

4.2 

26.1 

4.5 

34.7 

High 

7.0 

26.2 

7.9 

41.1 

"  Low  Income  is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes;  high  income  Is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  and 
middle  income  is  the  60  percent  in-between. 

SOURCE:  U  S  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  5-2       Percentage  of  students  who  used  a  computer  at  school  and/or  at  home,  by 
selected  characteristics:  1989 


Curr©nt  education  level, 
race/ethnlcity,  and 
family  income  level* 

Used  a  corrputer 
at  school 
and  at  home 

Used  a  computer 
at  school  but 
not  at  home 

Used  a  computer 
at  home  but 
not  at  school 

Used  a  computer 
at  school 
or  at  home 

Total 

11.6 

33.9 

8.2 

53.7 

Preschool 

Total 

1.4 

6.9 

9.1 

17.4 

White 

1.7 

7.5 

10.2 

19.4 

Black 

0.0 

5.3 

5.1 

10.5 

Hispanic 

0.0 

A  Q 

4.0 

O.I 

7  fl 
/.O 

Low 

1.2 

6.3 

4.4 

12.0 

Middle 

1.0 

6.1 

6.9 

14.0 

High 

2.1 

8.3 

14.4 

24.8 

Kindergarten 

16.8 

6.6 

26.9 

Total 

3.5 

White 

4.6 

19.3 

8.1 

32.1 

Black 

0.6 

8.9 

2.1 

11.6 

Hispanic 

0.0 

12.5 

3.1 

lO.O 

Low 

0.5 

9.4 

0.8 

10.7 

Middle 

2.8 

17.9 

4.6 

25.3 

High 

7.7 

19.6 

16.5 

43.8 

Grades  1-6 

Total 

12.0 

42.1 

4.6 

58.8 

White 

15.2 

45.4 

5.7 

66.3 

Black 

4.3 

31.6 

1.9 

37.9 

Hispoiiic 

4.0 

38.5 

1.2 

43.7 

Low 

2.3 

38.6 

1.1 

42.0 

Middle 

9.4 

44.5 

4.1 

58.1 

High 

26.0 

38.4 

8.6 

73.0 

Grades  7-12 

Total 

13.1 

33.9 

10.0 

57.0 

White 

15.5 

33.4 

12.1 

61.0 

Black 

60 

35.7 

3.6 

45.4 

Hispanic 

5.7 

33.2 

A  A 

4.4 

4o.o 

Low 

4.0 

38.3 

2.6 

44.9 

Middle 

10.5 

35.8 

7.9 

54.3 

High 

23.2 

27.6 

18,1 

68.9 

Grade  13  and  above 

56.9 

Total 

13.8 

30.9 

12.3 

White 

14.8 

29.9 

13.4 

58.1 

Block 

6.8 

35,6 

5.7 

48.1 

Hispanic 

6.7 

31.9 

9.1 

47.7 

Low 

12.7 

37.5 

9.0 

59.1 

Middle 

11.5 

30.2 

10.5 

52.2 

High 

17.6 

20.1 

16.3 

62.9 

•  Lo\v  income  is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  high  income  is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  and 
middle  income  is  the  60  percent  in-between. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  5-3       Percentage  of  students  who  used  a  computer  at  school  and/or  at  home,  by 
selected  characteristics:  1993 


Current  education  leveL 
family  Income  level* 

Used  a  computer 

VJI  oK^l  \\J\J* 

and  at  home 

Used  a  computer 
not  at  home 

Used  a  computer 

nt  hrjmA  hi  it 

not  at  school 

Used  a  computer 
or  at  home 

Total 

18.8 

40.3 

9.1 

68.1 

rrescnoQi 

Total 

3.2 

8.8 

12.6 

24.7 

White 

3.4 

8.8 

14.6 

26.8 

Black 

0.4 

8.6 

6.7 

15.7 

Hispanic 

3.5 

8.6 

3.3 

15.4* 

Low 

0.1 

9.1 

0.9 

10.1 

Middle 

2.9 

8.6 

9.2 

20.6 

High 

5.1 

9.1 

23.0 

37.2 

KlnderQarten 

Total 

8.6 

28.1 

7.4 

44.1 

White 

11.8 

31.9 

9.5 

53.1 

Black 

0.8 

20.7 

1.9 

23.5 

Hispanic 

2.2 

19.8 

3.2 

25.2 

Low 

0.8 

28.0 

1.0 

29.8 

Middle 

6.4 

28.2 

7.2 

41.7 

High 

21.6 

28.0 

14.1 

63.7 

Q:7rGaes  i~o 

Total 

19.7 

50.0 

4.3 

74.0 

White 

25.3 

49.6 

5.2 

80.1 

Black 

6.2 

50.4 

2.5 

59.1 

Hispanic 

5.4 

52.4 

1.7 

59.5 

Low 

3.3 

56.5 

0.8 

60.5 

Middle 

15.3 

53.7 

3.5 

72.6 

High 

42.6 

35.9 

8.9 

87.3 

t:7raaes  /-  iz 

Total 

20.6 

40.7 

9.2 

70.4 

White 

25.7 

37.8 

11.3 

74.8 

Black 

7.9 

47.2 

3.3 

58.3 

Hispanic 

6.4 

50.3 

3.8 

60.5 

Low 

4.6 

48.6 

1.5 

54.8 

Middle 

16.5 

44.7 

7.2 

68.4 

High 

37.7 

27.8 

17.6 

83.0 

Grade  13  and  above 

Total 

21.1 

33.6 

16.9 

71.6 

White 

22.3 

31.7 

18.6 

72.6 

Black 

15.8 

41.3 

8.7 

65.8 

Hispanic 

14.4 

37.6 

12.2 

64.2 

Low 

17.4 

40.5 

11.3 

69.1 

Middle 

18.8 

34.0 

15.3 

68.1 

High 

26.4 

29.8 

22.1 

78.3 

•  Low  income  is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  high  income  is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  and 
middle  Income  is  the  60  percent  in-between. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  6-1       Percentage  of  high  school  students  in  grades  10-42,  aged  15-24,  enrolled  the 
previous  October  who  were  enrolled  again  the  following  October  or  who 
had  completed  high  school,  by  sex  and  race/ethnicity:  October  1972-93 


Male  Female 


October 

Total 

Male 

Female 

White 

Black  Hispanic 

White 

Black  Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

1079 

0*^  0 

YO.Y 

OA  1 

0*^  7 

TO.  / 

0^  7 

90.6 

88.8 

96.0 

90.2 

88.6 

94.4 

90.7 

89.1 

1973 

93.7 

93.2 

94.3 

94.6 

90.1 

90.0 

94^0 

88.2 

92.1 

96!o 

91  !8 

88!2 

1974 

93.3 

92.6 

94.0 

94.2 

88.4 

90.1 

93.4 

89.2 

87.2 

95.1 

87.7 

92.9 

1976 

94.2 

94.6 

93.9 

96.0 

91.3 

89.1 

96.3 

91.6 

89.7 

94.6 

91.0 

88.4 

1976 

94.1 

93.6 

94.8 

94.4 

92.6 

92.7 

93.7 

91.6 

92.4 

95.1 

93.7 

92.9 

1077 
1 V/  / 

vo.o 

0*^  1 

o 

vo.v 

o 

vo.v 

91.4 

92.2 

0*^  A 

92.2 

90.2 

94.4 

90.7 

94.7 

1978 

93.3 

92.5 

94.1 

94.2 

89.8 

87.7 

93.6 

89.0 

84.1 

94!9 

90!5 

91.5 

1979 

93.3 

9C.2 

93.3 

94.0 

90.1 

90.2 

93.6 

92.2 

89.6 

94.3 

88.3 

90.9 

1980 

93.9 

93.3 

94.6 

94.8 

91.8 

88.3 

94.3 

92.3 

82.4 

95.2 

91.3 

93.3 

1981 

94.1 

94.0 

94.2 

96.2 

90.3 

89.3 

94.8 

90.6 

89.3 

95.5 

90.0 

89.3 

198. 

94.6 

94.2 

94.9 

96.3 

92.2 

90.8 

96.1 

91.1 

90.6 

95.4 

93.4 

91.2 

1983 

94.8 

94.2 

96.3 

96.6 

93.0 

89.9 

96.3 

93.1 

86.2 

96.0 

92.9 

93.8 

1984 

94.9 

94.6 

96.2 

96.6 

94.3 

88.9 

96.2 

94.0 

87.7 

95.9 

94.5 

89.8 

1986 

94.8 

94.6 

96.0 

96.7 

92.2 

90.2 

96.4 

91.7 

90.6 

95.9 

92.7 

90.0 

1986 

96.3 

96.3 

96.3 

96.3 

94.6 

88.1 

96.2 

94.9 

87.6 

96.3 

94.3 

88.7 

1987 

96.9 

96.7 

96.2 

96.6 

93.6 

94.6 

96.1 

93.8 

96.2 

96.9 

93.3 

94.0 

1988 

96.2 

94.9 

96.6 

96.8 

94.1 

89.6 

96.7 

93.8 

87.7 

95.9 

94.4 

91.8 

1989 

96.6 

96.6 

96.6 

96.6 

92.2 

92.2 

96.3 

93.0 

92.2 

96.7 

91.4 

92.3 

1990 

96.0 

96.0 

96.1 

96.7 

96.0 

92.1 

96.6 

96.8 

91.3 

96.9 

94.3 

92.8 

1991 

96.0 

96.2 

96.8 

96.8 

94.0 

92.7 

97.2 

94.7 

89.9 

96.3 

93.2 

95.4 

1992* 

96.6 

96.1 

96.1 

96.3 

96.0 

91.8 

96.6 

96.7 

92.4 

96.0 

93.3 

■  91.0 

1993* 

96.6 

96.4 

96.7 

96.1 

94.2 

93.3 

95.9 

93.6 

94.9 

96.3 

94.7 

92.0 

•  Beginning  in  1992,  the  Current  Population  Survey  changed  the  questions  it  used  to  obtain  the  educational  attainment  of 
respondents.  See  the  supplemental  note  to  Indicator  22  for  further  discussion. 

NOTE:  Data  for  1987  through  1993  reflect  new  editing  procedures  Instituted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  cases  involving 
missing  data  on  school  enrollment  items. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Surveys.  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Dropout  Rates  in  the  United  States:  1993. 
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Table  6-2  Continuous  attendance  and  grade  level  progression  rates  for  students  aged 
15-24,  by  sex,  race/ethnicity,  and  grade  level  the  previous  October:  October 
1993 


Sex  Race/ethnlclty^ 


Grade  last  year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Continuous  attendance  rote  (percenf)^ 

9-1 1  average 

97.U 

97.1 

97.0 

97.2 

96.1 

96.3 

9 

98.4 

98.4 

98.4 

99.0 

97.2 

96.3 

10 

96.5 

96.3 

96.7 

96.8 

95.1 

96.2 

11 

96.1 

96.4 

96.8 

95.9 

96.0 

96.4 

04.0 

62.9 

65.6 

66.1 

roc 

53.0 

59.1 

13-15  average 

82.3 

82.3 

82.3 

83.2 

73.0 

81.4 

13 

79.5 

78.9 

80.0 

81.5 

64.3 

79.5 

14 

82.2 

81.2 

83.3 

81.4 

83.0 

82.1 

15 

88.2 

90.9 

85.7 

89.1 

79.0 

0) 

16 

38.7 

44.5 

33.0 

39.3 

P) 

(?) 

17 

60.5 

63.1 

58.5 

60.U 

(?) 

P) 

Grade  level  progression  rate  (percent)^ 

9  11  average 

97.1 

96.5 

97.8 

97.8 

94.7 

96.2 

9 

97.0 

96.0 

98.1 

97.4 

95.1 

97.2 

10 

96.8 

96.0 

97.7 

97.7 

94.0 

95.1 

11 

97.4 

97.1 

97.7 

98.3 

94.9 

96.1 

12 

94.0 

91.4 

96.4 

94.8 

86.2 

97,5 

13-15  average 

88.2 

88.2 

88.1 

88.4 

88.8 

81.7 

13 

87.6 

87.9 

87.3 

88.0 

88.3 

83.4 

14 

86.4 

85.3 

87.5 

86.5 

87.2 

79.5 

15 

92.0 

93.1 

90.8 

92.0 

92.7 

P) 

16 

63.4 

66.4 

59.5 

65.4 

0) 

G) 

17 

54.7 

(?) 

50.4 

52.8 

0) 

1  Not  shown  separately  are  non-Hispanics  who  are. neither  black  nor  white,  but  who  ore  Included  In  the  total. 

2  The  continuous  attendance  rote  Is  the  percentage  of  those  enrolled  the  previous  October  who  were  enrolled  again  the  fol- 
lowing October.  The  grade  level  progression  rote  is  the  percentage  of  those  enrolled  two  consecutive  Octobers  who  advanced 
at  least  one  grade  level  between  one  October  and  the  next.  At  most  grade  levels,  the  continuous  attendance  rote  is  concep- 
tually similar  to  the  school  persistence  rote  of  table  6-1,  but  Is  numerically  slightly  different  because  of  data  used  to  measure 
grade  level  th  previous  October.  However,  the  continuous  attendance  rate  for  grade  12  Is  the  percentage  of  students  in 
grade  12  the  previous  October  who  enrolled  in  college  (or  in  grade  12  again)  the  following  October.  Similarly,  the  continuous 
attendance  rote  for  grade  16  (4th  year  of  college)  Is  the  percentage  of  students  In  grade  16  the  previous  October  who  enrolled 
in  the  5th  year  of  college  (or  in  the  4th  year  again)  the  following  October. 

3  Too  few  sample  observations  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOUf^CE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  6-3       Rate,  number,  and  distribution  of  status  dropouts,^  by  sex,  race/ethnicity, 
income,  and  region:  October  1993 


student 

Status 

status  dropouts 

Percent  of 

chorocteristic 

dropout  rate 

(In  thousands) 

all  dropouts 

Total 

11.0 

3,396 

100.0 

Sex 

Male 

11.2 

1,715 

50.5 

FcTDQle 

10.9 

1,681 

49.5 

Race/eThnicitv''' 

WniTe 

7  0 

1  7fl7 

50.3 

Black 

13.6 

615 

18.1 

Hispanic 

27.5 

989 

29,1 

Family  income'^ 

Low 

23.9 

1,442 

42.5 

Middle 

9.9 

1,764 

51.9 

High 

2.7 

^90 

5.6 

Region 

Northeast 

8.5 

488 

14,4 

Midwest 

8.8 

674 

19.8 

South 

13.0 

1,424 

41.9 

West 

12.5 

809 

23.8 

1  status  dropouts  for  1993  are  tr  persons  ages  16-24  In  October  1993  who  have  not  completed  high  school  end  who  are 
not  enrolled  at  one  point  in  time,  .gardless  of  when  they  dropped  out. 

^  Not  shown  separately  are  non-Hispanics  who  are  neither  black  nor  white,  but  who  are  Included  In  the  total. 

^  Low  income  is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  a,:  family  incomes;  high  Income  is  t^•  5  top  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  middle 

income  is  the  60  percent  In-between. 

NOTE:  Percentages  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Dropout  Rates  In  ttie  United  States:  1993.  table 
8  (based  on  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Surveys,  October  1993). 
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Note  on  persistence  rotes 


The  event  dropout  rate  is  the  number  of  dropouts 
in  the  past  twelve  months  (or  from  one  October  to 
the  next)  as  a  percentage  of  estimated  10th-,  11th-, 
and  12th-grade  enrollment  the  previous  October. 
The  high  school  persistence  rate  is  lUO  minus  the 
event  dropout  rate. 

The  high  school  persistence  rate  is  defined  as  the 
proportion  of  students  enrolled  in  grades  10, 11, 
and  12  the  previous  October  who  either  enrolled 
again  the  following  October  or  who  graduated 
from  high  school.  Calculating  these  rates  requires 
estimating  1)  the  number  who  left  high  school 
before  graduating  (recent  dropouts),  and  2)  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  grades  10, 11,  and 
12  the  previous  October.  Using  the  October 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  the  first  is 
estimated  as  the  number  of  persons  15  to  24  years 
old  who  were  not  enrolled  during  the  month  of 
the  survey,  but  who  were  enrolled  1  year  earlier, 
and  who  have  not  completed  12  years  of 
schooling.  The  second  is  estimated  by  the  sum  of 
three  groups  of  those  enrolled  the  previous 
October:  1)  recent  dropouts,  2)  those  15-  to  24- 
year-olds  enrolled  in  grades  11  and  12  during  the 
survey  month,  and  3)  those  15-  to  24-year-olds 
who  have  completed  12  (or  more)  years  of 
schooling  and  who  indicate  they  graduated 
during  the  survey  year.  Those  enrolled  in  special 
schools  are  counted  as  "not  enrolled  in  regular 
school"  and  may  be  classified  as  recent  dropouts 
if  they  had  been  enrolled  in  a  regular  school  the 
previous  October. 

Change  in  reporting  of  educational  attainment 

From  1972  to  1991,  educational  attainment  in  the 
CPS  is  reported  as  "years  of  schooling 
completed."  Individuals  with  12  years  of 
schooling  completed  are  regarded  as  high  school 
graduates,  and  those  with  16  years  completed  as 
college  graduates.  Years  of  schooling  completed 
is  based  on  the  responses  to  two  questions:  1) 
"What  is  the  highest  grade  ,  . .  ever  attended?" 
and  2)  "Did  . . .  complete  it?"  For  example,  an 
individual  who  responds  that  the  highest  grade 
ever  attended  was  the  first  year  of  college  and 
that  he/she  did  not  complete  it  is  regarded  as 
having  completed  12  years  of  schooling. 


Begiruiing  in  1992,  the  two  questions  were 
changed  to  a  single  question:  "What  is  the 
highest  level  of  school ...  has  completed  or  the 
highest  degree  ...  has  received?"  The  earlier  high 
school  levels  are  listed  as  single  summary 
categories  such  as  "9th  grade,  10th  grade,  or  11th 
grade."  Then,  several  new  categories  were 
added,  including  "12th  grade,  no  diploma;  H.S. 
graduate  -  diploma  or  equivalent;  Some  college  - 
no  degree."  Finally,  the  different  college  degrees 
are  listed  by  type,  allowing  for  a  more  exact 
understanding  of  educational  attainment.  See 
note  to  Indicator  22  for  further  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  this  change  in  the  measurement  of 
educational  attainment. 
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Table  7-1       Average  undergraduate  tuition,  room,  and  board  (in  1994  constant  dollars) 
and  as  a  percentage  of  the  income  of  all  families  at  selected  family  income 
percentiles,  by  control  of  institution:  1964-93 


Public  Institutions 


Private  Institutions 


Family  income  percentile 


Family  Income  percentile 


Year 

v^unsTuni 
dollars 

20th 

50th 

80th 

dollars 

20th 

50th 

80th 

1964 

$4514 

29.0 

14.4 

9.2 

$9,061 

58.3 

28.8 

18.6 

1965 

4572 

27.7 

14.0 

9.0 

9.325 

56.6 

28.5 

18.3 

1966 

4.626 

25.6 

13.4 

8.7 

9,576 

53.1 

27.7 

17.9 

1967 

4,643 

25.5 

13.2 

8.5 

9,622 

52.8 

27.3 

17.6 

1968 

4648 

24.0 

12.6 

8.1 

9,657 

49.8 

26.2 

16.9 

1969 

4726 

23.4 

12.4 

7.9 

9,939 

49.1 

26.0 

16.7 

1970 

4808 

24.7 

12.7 

8.1 

10,228 

52.5 

27.1 

17.2 

1971 

4.894 

25.6 

13.0 

8.2 

10,520 

55.1 

27.9 

17.7 

1972 

5,054 

25.4 

12.8 

8.0 

10,532 

52.9 

26.7 

16.7 

1973 

4828 

23.8 

12.0 

7.5 

10,071 

49.5 

25.0 

15.6 

1974 

4479 

22.5 

11.5 

7.2 

9,751 

48.9 

25.1 

15.7 

1975 

4.458 

23.4 

11.8 

7.3 

9,802 

51.4 

25.9 

16.1 

1976 

4523 

23.3 

11.6 

7.3 

9,876 

50.9 

25.3 

15.8 

1977 

4473 

23.1 

11.4 

7.0 

9,852 

50.9 

25.1 

15.5 

iv/o 

A  ion 

Z  1 .0 

1  n  fl 
1  u.o 

O.O 

0  770 

49.3 

24.4 

15.0 

1979 

4139 

20.7 

10.3 

6.4 

9,390 

46.9 

23.4 

14.6 

1980 

4065 

21.9 

10.7 

6.5 

9.371 

50.6 

24.7 

15.1 

1981 

4199 

23.6 

n.5 

6.9 

9,723 

54.6 

26.6 

15.9 

1982 

4453 

25.9 

12.4 

7.2 

10.463 

60.7 

29.0 

17.0 

1983 

4601 

26.4 

12.5 

7.4 

10,947 

62.9 

29.8 

17.5 

1984 

4782 

26.8 

12.7 

7.4 

11,508 

64.5 

30.5 

17.8 

1985 

4870 

26.8 

12.7 

7.4 

12,117 

66.6 

31.7 

18.3 

1986 

5.076 

27.0 

12.7 

7.4 

12,909 

68.7 

324 

18.9 

1987 

5.188 

27.5 

12.9 

7.5 

13,466 

71.4 

33.4 

19.5 

1988 

5.234 

27.6 

13.0 

7.5 

13,701 

72.3 

33.9 

19.5 

1989 

5.264 

27.5 

12.9 

7.4 

14046 

73.3 

34.3 

19.7 

1990 

5,271 

27.6 

13.1 

7.5 

14306 

74.8 

356 

20.5 

1991 

5.514 

29.8 

14.1 

8.0 

14933 

80.6 

38.1 

21.8 

1992* 

5,601 

31.2 

14.4 

8.2 

15,237 

84.9 

39.1 

22.4 

1993 

5.781 

33.0 

15.2 

8.4 

15,766 

90.0 

41.3 

22.9 

•  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

NOTE:  Tuition  data  are  for  academic  years  beginning  1964-93.  and  family  Income  data  are  for  calendar  years  1964-93.  Both 
calendar  and  school  yeor  Consumer  Price  Indexes  (CPIs)  were  used  to  calculate  constant  dollar  figures.  Higher  education  Insti- 
tutions include  universities.  4-year  colleges,  and  2-year  colleges. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics  1994.  table  304. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-60,  Money  Income  of  Families  and 
Persons  in  the  United  States,  various  years  (based  on  the  March  supplement  to  the  Current  Population  Survey). 
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Table  7-2       Average  undergraduate  tuition  and  fees  (in  1994  constant  dollars)  paid  by 
students  in  higher  education  institutions,  by  type  and  control  of  institution: 
Academic  years  beginning  1964-93 


Academic  year 
beginning 

Public 

Private 

All 

Universities 

Other 
4-year 

2-year 

AH 

Universities 

Other 
4-year 

2-year 

1964 

$1,138 

$1,395 

$1,049 

$463 

$5,093 

$6,072 

$4,789 

$3,286 

1965 

1,178 

1,498 

1,104 

499 

5.288 

6.273 

4.976 

3.519 

\,ZZZ 

1,0  W 

1    1  CO 

1,  lOU 

Do7 

0.4// 

6.4o7 

5.161 

3.753 

1967 

1,217 

1,574 

1,152 

619 

5.576 

6.595 

5,318 

o.ooo 

1968 

1,209 

1^545 

1 J52 

697 

5.669 

A  71 S 

5*473 

010 

1969 

1.250 

1,663 

1,184 

689 

5.934 

7.002 

5.682 

4,002 

1970 

1,292 

1,759 

1.222 

688 

6.198 

7.287 

5.900 

4.082 

1071 

ly/ 1 

1  ,ooO 

l,OOV 

I.ZOO 

A  y1A"7 

/,0/V 

6.1 15 

4.164 

1972 

1,390 

1,933 

1.554 

796 

6.483 

U.OvAJ 

A  I7n 

1973 

1^374 

1,822 

1.452 

859 

yJi  £.0/ 

1974 

1.220 

1,691 

1.265 

782 

5.976 

7.379 

5.516 

3.859 

1976 

1.142 

1,693 

1.236 

646 

5.990 

7.595 

5.494 

3.762 

1 V/0 

1.  IVo 

1   "7  17 
1,  /  1  / 

I.4U4 

706 

6.145 

7.599 

5.858 

3.96<'i 

1977 

U94 

1,718 

1.391 

715 

6.125 

5.882 

OPl 
o.yc  1 

1978 

1,158 

1,658 

1.329 

698 

6. 121 

7.444 

5.916 

Of  jfl 

1979 

1,099 

1,581 

1.247 

668 

5.895 

7.177 

5.688 

3.81^3 

1980 

1.072 

1,544 

1.218 

660 

5.904 

7,215 

5.722 

4.073 

1981 

1.109 

1,619 

1 

O/ sj 

U.  1  ^  1 

7  '^O'^ 

/  .ovo 

O.YOU 

1982 

l!l89 

1,734 

1.394 

705 

6.612 

8.317 

6.449 

4.481 

1983 

1,280 

1,844 

1.511 

758 

6.968 

8.931 

6.789 

4.452 

1984 

1,342 

1,916 

1.544 

807 

7.347 

9,460 

7.099 

4.818 

1985 

1,404 

2,064 

1.555 

861 

7.778 

9.908 

7.579 

4.934 

1986 

1,454 

2,170 

1.640 

868 

8.302 

10.670 

8.112 

4.842 

1987 

1,538 

2,179 

1.776 

891 

8.820 

11.071 

8.297 

5.252 

1988 

1,550 

2,227 

1.828 

881 

9.001 

11.402 

8.653 

5.812 

1989 

1,561 

2,343 

1.852 

871 

9.381 

11.916 

8.956 

5.983 

1990 

1,587 

2.358 

1.864 

900 

9.578 

12.424 

9.159 

6.081 

1991 

1,718 

2,550 

2.044 

991 

9.980 

12.898 

9,577 

6.085 

1992 

1,828 

2,671 

2.249 

1.062 

10.199 

13.393 

9.780 

6.215 

1993* 

1,939 

2,822 

2.368 

1.113 

10.593 

13.812 

10.151 

6.343 

•  Preliminary  data  based  on  fall  1992  enrollment  weights. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994.  tables  304 
and  38. 
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Table  8-1       Cost  of  college  attendance  and  student  financial  aid  for  undergraduate 
students,  by  type  and  control  of  institution,  dependency  and  attendance 
status,  and  family  or  household  income  of  student:  1992-93 


Type  and  control  of  institution, 

aependency  and  attendance  status. 

and  family  or  household  Income  of  student' 

Estimated 
population  Tuition 
(thousands)  and  fees 

Total 

COSt2 

Grants 

Total 
aid3 

Net 
cost^ 

Expected 
fami'v  con- 
trioution^ 

Additional 
family  con- 
trlbutlon^ 

Public  4-yeor  initllulfons 

$7,778 

$9,253 

$2,156 

Dependent  full-time,  full-year.  1  Institution 

2.151 

$3,111 

$9,816 

$963 

$2,038 

Low  Income 

434 

2.686 

9.356 

2.288 

4.073 

5.283 

2.485 

3.337 

Lower  middle 

434 

2.893 

9.498 

1.081 

2,671 

6.827 

5.158 

2.777 

Upper  middle 

485 

2.995 

9.699 

636 

1.587 

8.113 

7.735 

2.018 

High  Income 

627 

3.512 

10.285 

388 

949 

9.336 

18.1 10 

982 

Dependent,  full-time 

2.999 

2.947 

9.187 

855 

1.864 

7.326 

9,347 

I.Vo2 

Low  income 

607 

2.559 

8.82C 

z.LW  1 

o.u/u 

z.OUO 

3.132 

Lower  middle 

601 

2.728 

8.878 

961 

2.422 

O.AzO 

0.^00 

Upper  middle 

719 

2.846 

8.924 

509 

1.331 

7.598 

7,840 

1,784 

High  Income 

831 

3.382 

9.758 

354 

890 

8.879 

18.727 

836 

Private,  not-for-profit  4-yoar 

1 1.264 

4.485 

Dependent,  full-time,  full-year,  1  Institution 

1.110 

11.872 

18.537 

3.787 

6,127 

1'.409 

Low  Income 

218 

9.768 

16.097 

6.274 

9.548 

6.549 

O.UoO 

Lower  middle 

191 

1 1.238 

17.925 

5.399 

9.024 

8.914 

4.928 

<^  OOA 

O.zVO 

Upper  middle 

184 

12.037 

18.642 

4.901 

7  7KA 

1  n  QQA 

lu.ooo 

Q  1  1  7 

A  A~l^ 

High  income 

451 

12.948 

19.781 

1.886 

3.331 

16.449 

IV,  OOU 

QCA 
O.OOO 

Dependent,  full-time 

1.427 

11.004 

1  /,oU  1 

O.AOO 

^  A07 

vj.oy  / 

1  1  *^*^9 

10  927 

4,1  71 

Lov/  Income 

302 

8.444 

1/1  T^O 

^  AM 

ft  "Wi 

*^  ft79 

\J  Of  ^ 

2.343 

4425 

Lower  middle 

253 

10.560 

IO.VUO 

A  fton 

ft  o7n 

ft  ^on 

4  989 

4.980 

Upper  middle 

11  195 

1  7  ym 

A  O'XA 

in  Am 

7  Oftft 

/  ,yoo 

4  204 

High  Income 

548 

lO.VCXS 

1  77A 

0.  lOU 

10.  /Oz 

10  7*v*^ 
1  y,  /  vXj 

3,633 

Private,  for-profit 

Dependent,  full-time 

352 

5.223 

10.510 

810 

3.154 

7  'JRrt 

/.oOU 

*N  noA  . 
0,UzO 

Low  Income 

I  hO 

9.684 

1,498 

3.754 

5.888 

1.865 

4.711 

Lower  middle 

1  1  1 

5.321 

in  AOD 

'\  n/in 

7.353 

4,717 

4,481 

Upper  miaaie 

6.01 7 

10  "KOA 

1  O  1 

2  436 

9  91 1 

7,046 

4.542 

High  Income 

OU 

e.  Afto 
cooy 

12  785 

184 

2,607 

10.200 

19.409 

1.719 

II  HJWJJOI  lUOl  H.    lUII   111  1  Id 

726 

4.748 

10.248 

1.346 

3.395 

6,840 

2.534 

5,467 

Low  income 

337 

4.616 

9,855 

1.712 

3.610 

6,225 

1,112 

5,690 

1  fiwftr  mlrlrllft 

tV^Wwl    ■  1  IIV^V^IW 

186 

4.783 

10.240 

1,198 

3.507 

6.722 

2.375 

5.378 

1 1  iivjvjio 

115 

4.778 

10.432 

836 

2.967 

7,449 

3.280 

5.770 

mui  1  II  I^^V^I  !  IC7 

87 

5,137 

1 1,530 

931 

2.923 

8,625 

7,367 

4,403 

1.886 

Dependent,  full-time 

1.413 

1,072 

6,410 

395 

600 

5.717 

7,119 

Low  Income 

336 

948 

6.199 

1,027 

1,322 

4.848 

2.418 

2.852 

Lower  middle 

460 

1.052 

5.995 

312 

588 

5,348 

4.685 

1,857 

Upper  middle 

308 

1,134 

7,060 

122 

247 

6.686 

6.701 

1,992 

High  Income 

215 

1.311 

6.745 

83 

167 

6.367 

20.693 

199 

Independent,  part-time 

3.894 

347 

2,661 

204 

344 

2,301 

4.921 

1,188 

Low  Income 

547 

467 

4.166 

653 

1.036 

3.122 

1,533 

2.225 

Lower  middle 

859 

393 

3.152 

233 

440 

2,694 

3,975 

1,449 

Upper  middle 

1.192 

315 

2.435 

115 

209 

2.220 

5,491 

1,100 

High  income 

1.293 

294 

1.897 

78 

112 

1.759 

6.457 

657 

Private  2-year 

6.104 

2.375 

Dependent, .  full-time 

77 

3.857 

9.122 

1.023 

2.286 

6.779 

Low  Income 

22 

3.620 

8.350 

2.246 

4,087 

4.181 

2.016 

2.906 

Lower  middle 

17 

3.841 

8.56C 

662 

2.541 

6.027 

5.740 

1,666 

Upper  middle 

20 

3.843 

9.307 

260 

891 

8.416 

6.812 

2.609 

High  Income 

—  Not  available. 

^  The  four  categories  of  family  income  correspond  to  the  four  quartiles  of  family  income  calculated  separately  for  dependent 
and  independent  students.  For  dependent  students,  the  dividing  points  between  income  categories  are  $27,000;  $45,000;  and 
$60,000.  For  independent  students,  the  dividing  points  are  $10,000;  $21,000;  and  about  $36,000. 

2  Includes  budget  allowances  for  student  living  expenses  and  is  adjusted  for  less  than  full-time  or  full-year  attendance. 

3  Includes  granrs,  loans,  work-study  earnings,  and  other  forms  of  aid.  such  as  PLUS  loans  to  parents. 

4  Total  cost  minus  total  aid.  ^  . 

&  Expected  family  contribution  (EFC)  is  calculated  using  the  Congressional  Methodology  (CM)  and  is  dependent  on  family  in- 
come and  assets  and  number  of  siblings  In  college.  The  student  is  also  expected  to  contribute  from  yjmmer  job  earnings.  How- 
ever, there  are  exceptions  and  EFC  can  be  zero. 

6  Total  cost  minus  total  aid  (exiuding  certain  aid,  such  as  PLUS  loans  to  parents,  that  can  be  used  to  finance  EFC)  minus  EFC. 
However,  EFC  is  greater  than  net  cost  for  many  students,  particularly  those  from  high  Income  families.  "Additional  family 
contribution"  (AFC)  Is  set  to  zero  for  those  students.  Thus,  the  overage  of  AFC  is  greater  than  the  difference  between  average 
net  cost  and  average  expected  family  contribution  In  the  previous  two  columns. 
NOTE:  See  supplemental  note  for  further  discussion  of  financial  aid  concepts  and  their  calculation. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study:  1993 
(Data  Analysis  System), 
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Supplemental  note  for  Indicators 

The  following  definitions  are  used  in  the  tables  of 
Indicator  8  and  may  clarify  who  or  what  is 
included  or  excluded  in  the  various  statistics. 

Family  income:  For  dependent  students,  the  four 
categories,  "low  income/'  "lower  middle/' 
"upper  middle/'  and  "high  income"  are 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  income  of  their 
parents  and  correspond  to  the  four  quartiles  of 
the  distribution  of  parental  family  income.  For 
independent  students,  the  calculation  is  the  same 
but  is  based  on  the  income  of  the  student  and 
their  spouse.  It  is  the  sum  of  adjusted  gross 
income  for  the  1991  calendar  year  and  any 
untaxed  income. 

Dependency  status:  Students  were  considered 
independent  of  their  parents  for  financial  aid 
purposes  if  the  institutional  records  indicated 
they  were  independent  or  if  one  of  the  following 
seven  criteria  were  met:  1)  the  student  was  24 
years  old  on  12/31/92;  2)  the  student  was  a 
veteran;  3)  the  student  was  an  orphan  or  a  ward 
of  the  court;  4)  the  student  had  legal  dependents 
other  than  a  spouse;  5)  the  student  was  married 
and  not  claimed  as  a  dependent  on  a  parent's 
1992  tax  return;  6)  the  student  was  a  graduate 
student  and  not  claimed  as  a  dependent  on  a 
parent's  1992  tax  return;  and  7)  the  student  was 
single,  an  undergraduate,  had  not  been  claimed 
as  a  dependent  on  a  parent's  tax  return  for  the 
previous  2  years,  and  was  self-sufficient  for  2 
years  prior  to  receiving  any  federal  aid. 

Tuition  and  fees:  The  actual  amount  of  tuition 
charged  the  student  for  all  terms  attended  at  all 
institutions  during  the  1992-93  academic  year. 

Total  cost:  The  sum  of  tuition,  fees,  and  the 
student  budget  for  nontuition  expenses.  The 
latter  includes  the  cost  of  books  and  supplies, 
room  and  board,  and  commuting  and  other  costs. 
The  latter  is  also  adjusted  for  students  who 
attended  less  than  full  time  for  the  full  1992-93 
academic  year.  If  the  student  was  enrolled  less 
than  full  time/full  year,  the  student  budget 
allowance  for  nontuition  expenses  was  set  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  allowance  for  full-time,  full- 
year  students  during  months  the  student 
attended  at  least  half  time  but  less  than  full  time, 
and  to  25  percent  during  months  the  student 
attended  less  than  half  time. 


Grants:  Total  amount  of  all  grants  from  federal, 
state,  institutional,  or  other  sources  such  as 
employer-paid  tuition  and  National  Merit 
Scholarships. 

Net  cost:  Total  cost  (total  student  budget 
allowance,  tuition  and  nontuition  combined, 
adjusted  for  actual  attendance  status)  minus  total 
aid.  Total  aid  is  comprehensive  and  includes,  for 
example,  SLS  loans  (federal  supplemental  loans 
for  students)  and  PLUS  loans  to  parents  (federal 
loans  to  parents  with  at  least  half-time  dependent 
students)  and  aid  received  from  the  Veteran's 
administration  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Expected  family  contribution  (EFC):  Used  to 
calculate  a  student's  need  for  financial  aid.  The 
most  widely  used  methodology  during  the  1992- 
93  academic  year  was  the  Congressional 
Methodology  (CM).  The  CM  EFC  is  the  sum  of 
two  components:  a  student  contribution,  and  a 
parent  contribution.  The  student  is  expected  to 
contribute  from  savings  and  from  summer  jobs. 
Tlie  amount  the  parents  are  expected  to 
contribute  depends  on  their  income  and  assets 
and  other  children  in  college.  The  EFC  variable 
used  in  this  indicator  was  taken  from  the 
student's  financial  aid  records  if  available, 
computed  using  the  CM  if  all  the  needed 
information  was  available,  and  imputed  using 
regression  methods  otherwise.  This  variable  can 
be  interpreted  as  what  is  a  reasonable  amount  for 
the  student  and  family  to  contribute  from 
currently  available  resources  toward  the  student's 
postsecondary  education. 

Additional  family  contribution:  Equal  to  total  cost 
(see  above)  minus  total  aid  subject  to  EFC 
limitations  minus  EFC.  Negative  values  were  set 
to  zero.  Total  aid  subject  to  EFC  limitations 
includes  Pell  grants,  Stafford  loans,  federal 
campus-based  aid,  and  any  other  grant  aid.  It 
does  not  include  SLS  and  PLUS  loans  that  may  be 
used  to  finance  EFC.  This  variable  can  be 
interpreted  as  the  amount  students  and  their 
families  must  finance  in  addition  to  the  "expected 
family  contribution"  to  meet  estimated  costs  of 
attendance  and  student  living. 
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Table  9-1       Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  enrolled  in  college  in  the  October 
following  graduation,  by  sex  and  type  of  college:  October  1972-93 


Male  Female 


October 

Total 

2-year 

4-year 

Total 

2-year 

4-year 

1972 

52.7 

46.0 

107'^ 
IV/ o 

ou.u 

1  >1  A 

14.0 

oOM 

1974 

40. 4 

16.6 

32.8 

45.9 

13.9 

32.0 

1975 

52.6 

19.0 

33.6 

49.0 

17.4 

31.6 

1976 

47.2 

14.5 

32.7 

50.3 

16.6 

33.8 

1977 

52.1 

17.2 

35.0 

49.3 

17.8 

31.5 

1  y /o 

0  1  . 1 

1  (^  A 

10.0 

oo.o 

4y.o 

lo.o 

o  \  .U 

1979 

50.4 

16.9 

33.5 

48.4 

18.1 

30.3 

1980 

46.7 

17.1 

29.7 

51.8 

21.6 

30.2 

1981 

54.8 

20.9 

33.9 

53.1 

20.1 

33.0 

1982 

49.1 

17.5 

31.6 

52.0 

20.6 

31.4 

1983 

51.9 

20.2 

31.7 

53.4 

18.4 

35.1 

1984 

56.0 

17.7 

38.4 

54.5 

21.0 

33.5 

1985 

58.6 

19.9 

38.8 

56.8 

19.3 

37.5 

1986 

55.8 

21.3 

34.5 

51.9 

17.3 

34.6 

1987 

58.3 

17.3 

41.0 

55.3 

20.3 

35.0 

1988 

57.1 

21.3 

35.8 

60.7 

22.4 

38.3 

1989 

57.6 

18.3 

39.3 

61.6 

23.1 

38.5 

1990 

68.0 

19.6 

38.4 

62.2 

20.6 

41.6 

1991 

57.9 

22.9 

35.0 

67.1 

26.8 

40.3 

1992 

•60.0 

•22.1 

•37.8 

63.8 

23.9 

40.0 

1993 

58.7 

22.4 

36.3 

64.0 

22.4 

41.6 

—  Not  available.  The  first  year  for  wtiich  data  by  type  of  college  and  sex  Is  1973.  Data  were  not  collected  by  type  of  college 
and  sex  In  1972. 

•  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

SOUI^CE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureou  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  9-2       Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  enrolled  in  college  in  the  October 
following  graduation,  by  race/ethnicity  and  type  of  college:  October 
1972-93 


WhitA 

VVI  ilio 

Black 

October 

Total 

2-year 

4-year 

Tofal 

2-year 

4-year 

Total 

2-year 

4-year 

1972 

49.7 

— 

— 

•  44.6 

— 

— 

46.0 

— 

— 

1973 

47.8 

14.6 

33.2 

32.6 

11.4 

21.1 

54.1 

30.1 

24.0 

1974 

47.2 

13.9 

33.3 

47.2 

16.4 

30. o 

46.9 

30.0 

16.0 

It /O 

O  1  .  1 

lA  n 

41 .7 

13.1 

9A  7 

fiA  n 

30.6 

27.6 

AfK  A 
*»o.o 

1*4. T 

oo.y 

AA  A 

1 1  '\ 

W  1 

fi9  7 

36.6 

15  2 

1977 

50.8 

16.7 

34.1 

49.6 

16.6 

32.8 

50.8 

32.3 

18.6 

1978 

50.6 

16.4 

34.1 

46.4 

17.6 

28.9 

42.0 

20.4 

21.6 

1979 

49.9 

16.8 

33.1 

46.7 

21.0 

26.7 

46.0 

21 .3 

23.6 

IVOU 

AO  A 

1 A  A 

O  1  .u 

1A  A 

23.9 

30.9 

21 .4 

1981 

54.6 

20.2 

34.3 

42.7 

16.6 

27!3 

62.1 

29!7 

22!4 

1982 

62.7 

19.6 

33.2 

36.8 

12.7 

23.2 

43.2 

23.4 

19.8 

1983 

65.0 

19.6 

36.6 

38.2 

16.7 

22.6 

54.2 

16.9 

37.3 

1984 

69.0 

18.7 

40.3 

39.8 

19.8 

20.0 

44.3 

23.9 

20.4 

1986 

60.1 

20.1 

40.0 

42.2 

13.2 

29.0 

61.0 

26.8 

24.2 

1986 

56.8 

19.9 

36.9 

36.9 

12.7 

24.3 

44.0 

28.6 

16.6 

1987 

58.6 

19.2 

39.4 

62.2 

16.8 

36.4 

33.6 

13.4 

20.1 

1988 

61.1 

22.2 

38.9 

44.4 

16.7 

27.6 

67.1 

26.9 

31.2 

1989 

60.7 

19.6 

41.2 

53.4 

20.8 

32.6 

66.1 

37.2 

17.9 

1990 

63.0 

19.7 

43.3 

46.8 

19.6 

27.2 

42.7 

27.0 

16.7 

1991 

66.4 

26.8 

39.6 

46.4 

18.7 

27.7 

67.2 

26.2 

32.0 

1992 

64.3 

23.0 

41.3 

48.2 

17.4 

30.8 

66.0 

29.4 

26.6 

1993 

62.9 

21.9 

41.0 

55.6 

18.9 

36.7 

62.2 

37.8 

24.4 

—  Not  available. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  10-1     October  1991  activities  of  October  1990  students  of  2-year  inscituticns,  by 
selected  characteristics 


Percentage  In  each  activity  category 


Students 


Student 
characteristics 

Population  — 
of  all  2-year 
college 
cfudsnt^i  in 

OIUxJWI  WO  II  1 

October 
(thousands) 

2-year 
school 

4-year 
school 
nursulno  a 
bachelor's 
degree 

Other 
post — 
secondary 
students 

Working 
full  time 

Nonstudents 

Working  Unem- 
part  time  ployed 

Not  in  the 
labor  force 

Ali 

1.650 

9.1 

n.o 

27 

47.1 

15.6 

7.1 

7.2 

Age  in  1991 

16-20 

373 

16.1 

18.4 

2.4 

31.1 

19.6 

6.7 

5.7 

21-24 

401 

9.0 

19.1 

2.1 

46.7 

9.2 

8.6 

5.3 

25-29 

296 

5.9 

6.1 

2.4 

50.2 

19.4 

8.0 

8.0 

30-35 

232 

10.3 

2.2 

6.6 

56.7 

13.2 

6.2 

4.8 

36  and  over 

349 

3.8 

3.9 

1.5 

55.8 

17.1 

5.9 

12.0 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

1,304 

9.4 

10.6 

2.5 

47.9 

16.4 

6.3 

6.8 

Black 

164 

10.2 

11.7 

1.7 

50.7 

9.4 

9.9 

6.4 

Hispanic 

129 

4.9 

11.6 

3.8 

43.6 

17.0 

6.6 

12.5 

Years  of  education  completed  by  October  1991 

Less  than  a  full  year 

418 

6.7 

3.6 

0.5 

49.1 

21.5 

8.0 

10.6 

1  year  of  college 

467 

17.1 

11 

2.0 

40.6 

155 

11  6 

5.7 

2  years  of  college 

527 

5.9 

21.5 

3.0 

46.5 

13.5 

5.4 

4.3 

3  years  of  college 

238 

5.1 

7.5 

7.5 

58.0 

10.4 

0.9 

10.7 

Sex 

Male 

700 

10.1 

14.0 

3.3 

50.0 

10.5 

8.3 

3.6 

Female 

951 

8.4 

8.8 

2.3 

45.0 

19.4 

6.3 

9.9 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureou  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Survey.  October  1991 . 
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Table  11-1     Median  total  time-to«degree  and  registered  time-to-degree  for  doctorate 
degrees  among  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  U.S.  residents^  by  field  of 
study:  Year  of  doctorate  1970-93 


Social  and  Computer  Other 

Year  of  behavioral  Natural    sciences  and  technical/ 

doctorate  Total       Humanities  sciences  sciences     engineering        Education  professional* 


Total  timo-to-degree  (TTD,  fn  Modian  total  years) 


1970 

7.9 

9.2 

7.6 

6.1 

6.9 

12.7 

8.6 

1971 

8.0 

9.3 

7.4 

6.3 

7.3 

12.8 

8.6 

1972 

8.2 

9.2 

7.7 

6.6 

7.6 

12.6 

8.6 

1  v/o 

o.o 

0 

7  0 

/  .V 

O.O 

A  n 
o.u 

1  Z.O 

A  A 
CO 

107^ 

O.O 

O  A 

A  n 
o.u 

A  A 

o.o 

7  O 
/  .V 

1  z.o 

A  O 
O.V 

1975 

8.7 

9.6 

8.0 

6.7 

7.9 

12.6 

9.3 

1976 

8.8 

9.7 

8.1 

6.8 

7.8 

12.8 

9.6 

1977 

8.8 

10.0 

8.2 

6.9 

7.6 

12.7 

9.4 

1978 

9.0 

10.1 

8.3 

6.9 

7.8 

12.8 

9.6 

1979 

9.1 

10.4 

8.7 

6.7 

7.6 

12.9 

9.6 

1980 

9.4 

10.7 

8.8 

6.8 

7.7 

13.3 

9.8 

1981 

9.6 

10.7 

9.1 

6.8 

8.1 

13.7 

9.9 

1982 

9.7 

11.2 

9.4 

6.9 

7.9 

13.9 

10.2 

1983 

10.0 

11.2 

9.6 

7.1 

7.9 

14.3 

10.6 

1984 

10.3 

11.5 

9.9 

7.3 

7.9 

14.9 

10.9 

1985 

10.5 

11.9 

10.1 

7.3 

8.0 

15.4 

11.6 

1986 

107 

12.2 

10.2 

7.4 

7.9 

16.0 

11.8 

1987 

10.8 

12.2 

10.6 

7.4 

7.9 

16.4 

11.9 

1988 

10.9 

12.4 

10.8 

7.6 

8.0 

17.2 

12.4 

1989 

11.0 

12.6 

10.6 

7.6 

8.1 

17.7 

12.8 

19<^ 

11.3 

12.4 

10.9 

7.6 

8.2 

18.3 

12.9 

1991 

11.3 

12.6 

10.9 

7.6 

8.3 

18.8 

13.6 

1992 

11.3 

12.3 

11.0 

7.8 

8.4 

19.3 

13.8 

1993 

1 1 .2 

12.2 

10.8 

7.8 

8.7 

19.7 

14.0 

Registered  time-to-degree  (RTD,  in  Median  total  years) 

1970 

5.6 

6.0 

5.6 

5.3 

5.3 

6.3 

6.4 

1971 

5.6 

6.1 

5.6 

5.4 

5.4 

6.2 

6.4 

A 
O.O 

6.2 

5.8 

6.6 

5.6 

o.z 

^  A 
O.O 

1973 

5.9 

6.4 

5.9 

6.7 

5.8 

6.2 

5.7 

1974 

6.0 

6.6 

5.9 

6.6 

5.7 

6.4 

5.8 

Iv/o 

6.0 

6.6 

5.9 

6.6 

5.8 

6.5 

0.0 

IV/O 

A  n 
o.u 

6.8 

6.0 

6.6 

5.8 

A  A 

*\  o 
O.V 

1977 

6.1 

7.0 

6.1 

5.7 

5.8 

6.6 

6.0 

1978 

6.2 

7.2 

6.2 

6.7 

5.9 

6.6 

6.0 

1979 

6.3 

7.4 

6.5 

6.7 

5.7 

6.7 

6.0 

1980 

6.4 

7.6 

6.6 

6.8 

5.8 

7.0 

6.1 

1981 

6.5 

7.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.0 

7.1 

6.3 

1982 

6.6 

8.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.1 

7.3 

6.4 

1983 

6.8 

7.9 

7.1 

6.1 

6.0 

7.6 

6.5 

1984 

7.0 

8.2 

7.3 

6.2 

5.9 

7.8 

6.7 

1985 

7.0 

8.3 

7.4 

6.2 

6.0 

7.8 

6.8 

1986 

7.0 

8.3 

7.4 

6.2 

6.1 

7.9 

7.0 

1987 

7.1 

8.4 

7.5 

6.3 

5.9 

8.0 

7.1 

1988 

7.2 

8.6 

7.7 

6.3 

6.0 

8.3 

7.1 

1989 

7.2 

8.4 

7.7 

6.3 

6.2 

8.3 

7.3 

1990 

7.2 

8.3 

7.8 

6.4 

6.2 

8.3 

7.3 

1991 

7.2 

8.6 

7.7 

6.4 

6.2 

8.2 

7.4 

1992 

7.3 

8.3 

7.7 

6.5 

6.3 

8.3 

7.4 

1993 

7.3 

8.4 

7.6 

6.6 

6.5 

8.3 

7.6 

•  Principally  composed  of  agricultural  sciences,  business  and  management,  communications,  health  sciences,  and  other  occu- 
pationally  oriented  fields. 

SCOURGE:  National  Research  Council.  Survey  of  Earned  Doctoratos.  Doctorate  Records  File,  various  years. 
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Table  11-2     Median  total  time-tO'degree  and  registered  time-to-degree  for  doctorate 

degrees  among  male  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  U*S*  residents,  by  field  of 
study:  Year  of  doctorate  1970-93 


Year  of 
doctorate 

Total 

Humanities 

Social  and 
behavioral 
sciences 

Nctural 
sole  ices 

Computer 
sciences  and 
engineering 

Education 

^Tnyr 
technical/ 
professional* 

Total  time-to-degrM  (TTD,  in  M#dlan  total  years) 

1970 

7.6 

9.0 

7.4 

6.1 

6.9 

12.2 

O  1 

0.1 

1971 

7.7 

.9.2 

7.3 

6.2 

7.3 

12.4 

0.0 

1079 

9.0 

7.5 

6.5 

7.7 

12.2 

8.3 

1973 

8.3 

9.2 

7.8 

6.8 

8.0 

12!l 

8.6 

1974 

8.4 

9.3 

8.0 

6.8 

7.9 

12.2 

8.7 

1975 

8.5 

9.7 

8.0 

6.7 

7.9 

loo 

12.3 

9.0 

1976 

8.5 

9.5 

8.0 

6.7 

7.8 

12.6 

9.2 

1077 

9.8 

8.2 

6.9 

7.7 

12.4 

9.2 

1978 

8.6 

9.8 

8.3 

6.9 

7.8 

12!5 

9.3 

1979 

8.7 

10.1 

8.5 

6.6 

7.6 

12.5 

9.5 

1980 

8.8 

10.1 

8.7 

6.7 

7.7 

13.2 

9.4 

1981 

8.9 

10.1 

8.9 

6.6 

8.1 

13.3 

9.4 

1982 

9.0 

10.9 

9.2 

6.8 

8.0 

13.5 

9.8 

1 VOO 

0  0 

10.6 

9.4 

7.0 

7.9 

M  1 

0  0 

Y.Y 

O  A 

V.4 

11.1 

9.8 

7.2 

8.0 

14./ 

in  A 

1985 

9.6 

11.4 

9.9 

7.2 

8.1 

15.0 

10.6 

1986 

9.8 

11.7 

10.1 

7.2 

8.0 

15.6 

11.2 

1987 

9.9 

11.6 

10.6 

7.3 

7.9 

16.0 

11.0 

1988 

10.0 

12.0 

10.5 

7.4 

8.1 

16.9 

11.8 

1  r>Qr> 

Ivov 

V.V 

12.2 

10.5 

7.5 

8.1 

17.1 

1  1  Q 
1  1  .0 

1990 

10.0 

12.0 

10.9 

7.5 

8.1 

17.8 

11.8 

1991 

10.1 

12.2 

10.8 

7.5 

8.2 

18.1 

12.8 

1992 

10.2 

11.8 

10.8 

7.7 

8.4 

18.9 

12.9 

1993 

10.2 

12.0 

10.5 

7.7 

8.7 

19.0 

12.7 

Registered  tlme-to-degree  (RTD.  In  Median  total  years) 

1970 

5.5 

6.0 

5.6 

5.3 

5.3 

6.3 

5.3 

1971 

5.6 

6.1 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

6.1 

0.4 

1079 

6.2 

5.7 

5.6 

5.6 

6  1 

5.5 

1973 

5.9 

6.3 

5.9 

5.7 

5.8 

6.2 

5.8 

1974 

5.9 

6.6 

5.9 

5.6 

5.7 

6.4 

5.7 

1975 

5.9 

6.5 

5.8 

5.6 

5.8 

6.6 

0.9 

1976 

6.0 

6.6 

6.0 

5.6 

5.9 

6.6 

0.9 

1077 

1  Y/  / 

O.  1 

6.8 

6.1 

5.7 

5.8 

u.u 

5.9 

1978 

6.1 

7.1 

6.1 

5.8 

5.9 

6.7 

5.9 

1979 

6.2 

7.2 

6.4 

6.8 

5.7 

6.9 

6.1 

1980 

6.3 

7.3 

6.5 

5.8 

5.8 

7.2 

6.1 

1981 

6.3 

7.2 

6.7 

5.8 

6.0 

7.4 

6.2 

1982 

6.5 

7.7 

6.9 

5.9 

6.0 

7.6 

6.4 

1983 

6.6 

7.7 

7.1 

6.1 

6.0 

7.7 

6.4 

1984 

6.8 

8.1 

7.3 

6.2 

5.9 

8.0 

6.7 

1985 

6.8 

8.1 

7.4 

6.2 

6.0 

8.0 

6.8 

1986 

6.8 

8.1 

7.3 

6.1 

6.1 

8.1 

7.0 

1987 

6.9 

8.1 

7.5 

6.2 

5.9 

8.2 

7.1 

1988 

7.0 

8.4 

7.6 

6.3 

6.0 

8.5 

7.2 

1989 

7.0 

8.2 

7.8 

6.3 

6.2 

8.4 

7.2 

1990 

7.0 

8.3 

7.8 

6.3 

6.1 

8.4 

7.1 

1991 

7.0 

8.2 

7.8 

6.4 

6.2 

8.4 

7.3 

1992 

7.1 

8.1 

7.6 

6.5 

6.3 

8.4 

7.3 

1993 

7.1 

8.3 

7.6 

6.5 

6.4 

8.4 

7.4 

•  Principally  composed  of  agricultural  sciences,  business  and  management,  communications,  health  sciences,  and  other  occu- 
pationoiiy  oriented  fields. 

SOURCE:  National  Research  Council,  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates,  Doctorate  Records  File,  various  years. 
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Table  11-3     Median  total  time-to-degree  and  registered  time-to-degree  for  doctorate 

degrees  among  female  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  U.S.  residents,  by  field 
of  study:  Year  of  doctorate  1970-93 


YoQi  or 
doctorate 

Total 

Humanities 

Social  and 
behavioral 
sciences 

Natural 
sciences 

Computer 
sciences  and 
engineering 

Education 

Other 
technical/ 
nrofes<5ional* 

1970 

Total  tim0-to*ctogree  (TTD,  in  Modlan  total  yoars) 

9.7 

9.7 

8.2 

6.4 

7.8 

15.1 

14.9 

1971 

9.8 

9.5 

8.3 

6.7 

7.8 

15.0 

13.6 

1972 

9.8 

9.3 

8.4 

6.7 

7.7 

14.6 

12.1 

19/3 

9.7 

O  A 

v.o 

o.z 

0.0 

A  fi 

o.o 

14.0 

11.2 

19/4 

9.5 

v.o 

Q  1 

O.  1 

0.7 

/./ 

13.4 

11.7 

1976 

9.7 

9.6 

8.1 

6.7 

7.2 

13.4 

11.1 

1976 

9.8 

10.0 

8.2 

6.9 

7.3 

13.1 

10.8 

1977 

9.9 

10.2 

8.1 

7.0 

6.7 

13.3 

10.9 

19/0 

10.2 

10.5 

8.5 

7.1 

8.4 

13.4 

11.0 

1979 

10.3 

10.8 

8.9 

7.0 

8.1 

13.5 

9.9 

1980 

10.6 

11.2 

9.0 

6.9 

7.5 

13.6 

10.7 

1981 

10.9 

11.4 

9.3 

7.0 

7.2 

14.3 

11.3 

1982 

11.1 

11.7 

9.7 

7.1 

7.8 

14.3 

11.0 

1983 

11.4 

11.6 

9.8 

7.4 

8.3 

14.7 

11.9 

1984 

11.8 

12.0 

10.3 

7.6 

7.4 

15.3 

12.1 

1985 

19  9 

12.5 

10.3 

7.6 

7.2 

1 R  fi 
10. o 

13.1 

1986 

12.4 

12.9 

10.4 

7.8 

7.7 

16.5 

12.7 

1987 

12.6 

12.7 

10.7 

7.8 

7.7 

16!8 

13!l 

1988 

12.7 

13.0 

11.2 

7.8 

7.3 

17.5 

13.5 

1989 

13.0 

13.2 

10.9 

7.8 

7.9 

18.1 

14.1 

1  o.o 

12.7 

11.0 

8.1 

8.5 

1  Q  T 

lo./ 

14.0 

1991 

13.3 

13.3 

11.0 

7.8 

8.4 

19.3 

14.7 

1992 

13.3 

13.0 

11.2 

7.9 

8.0 

19.6 

15!o 

1993 

13.2 

12.4 

11.0 

7.9 

8.4 

20.2 

15.4 

1970 

Registered  time-to-degree  (RID,  in  Median  total  years) 

5.9 

6.1 

5.9 

5.4 

6.3 

6.2 

6.1 

1971 

6.0 

6.3 

6.1 

5.4 

5.6 

6.3 

5.9 

1972 

6.0 

6.3 

6.0 

5.4 

6.1 

6.3 

5.9 

1973 

6.0 

6.4 

5.9 

5.5 

5.7 

6.1 

5.7 

1974 

6.1 

6.5 

6.0 

5.5 

4.9 

6.3 

5.8 

1975 

6.2 

6.7 

6.1 

5.7 

5.4 

6.3 

6.0 

1976 

6.1 

7.1 

6.1 

5.7 

5.2 

6.1 

5.8 

1977 

6.3 

7.4 

6.1 

5.7 

5.5 

6.3 

5.9 

1  mo 
IV/O 

6.4 

7.5 

6.3 

5.7 

6.2 

6.4 

6.2 

1 V/V 

6.4 

7.7 

6.5 

5.8 

5.8 

6.5 

5.7 

1980 

6.6 

8.1 

6.7 

5.9 

0  1 

6.8 

6.1 

1  Vol 

6.7 

8.1 

6.7 

5.9 

6.2 

6.9 

6.4 

1982 

6.8 

8.3 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

7.1 

6.3 

1983 

7.0 

8.2 

7.1 

6.0 

6.1 

7.4 

6.7 

1984 

7.2 

8.3 

7.3 

6.1 

5.7 

7.6 

6.7 

1985 

7.3 

8.6 

7.4 

6.3 

5.8 

7.6 

6.8 

1986 

7.3 

8.6 

7.5 

6.3 

6.1 

7.8 

7.0 

1987 

7.4 

8.7 

7.5 

6.3 

6.1 

7.9 

7.0 

1988 

7.5 

8.8 

7.7 

6.3 

5.9 

8.2 

7.2 

1989 

7.5 

8.7 

7.6 

6.2 

5.9 

8.4 

7.4 

1990 

7.6 

8.4 

7.8 

6.5 

6.4 

8.2 

7.4 

1991 

7.5 

8.8 

7.7 

6.4 

6.4 

8.1 

7.4 

1992 

7.6 

8.5 

7.9 

6.5 

6.3 

8.3 

7.5 

1993 

7.6 

8.4 

7.6 

6.5 

6.7 

8.3 

7.8 

•  Principally  composed  of  agricultural  sciences,  business  and  management,  communications,  health  sciences,  and  other  occu- 
potlonaily  oriented  fields. 

SOURCE:  Notional  Research  Council.  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates.  Doctorate  Records  File,  various  years. 
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Table  11-4     Median  total  time-to-degree  and  registered  time-to-degree  for  doctorate 
degrees  among  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  U.S.  residents,  by  primary 
source  of  financial  support:  Year  of  doctorate  1977-93 


Year  of 
doctoratp 

Total* 

Personal 

Teaching 
assistantship 

University 

Research 
assistantship 

University 
fellowship 

Other 
university 

Federal 
assistantship 

Other 
Federal 

Total  time-to-degree  (TTD«  in  Median  total  years) 

8.3 

1977 

8.8 

12.0 

7.8 

6.9 

7.3 

10.3 

1978 

9.0 

12.0 

7.9 

6.9 

7.3 

10.3 

— 

8.2 

1979 

.9.1 

12.0 

7.9 

6.8 

7.4 

11.5 

— 

8.3 

1980 

9.4 

12.4 

8.1 

6.9 

7.5 

10.3 

A  0 

o.z 

1981 

9.6 

12.4 

8.2 

7.1 

7.7 

10.4 



8.0 

1982 

9.7 

12.9 

8.5 

7.1 

8.1 

11.1 

— 

8.2 

1983 

10.0 

13.3 

8.7 

7.2 

8.1 

11.0 

— 

8.2 

1984 

10.3 

13.3 

8.6 

7.2 

8.3 

10.5 

— 

8.1 

1985 

10.5 

13.7 

8.8 

7.3 

8.3 

11.3 

— 

8.1 

1986 

10.7 

14.1 

8.9 

7.3 

8.5 

10.9 

— 

8.0 

1987 

10.8 

14.1 

8.8 

7.5 

8.1 

11.6 

7.2 

9.0 

1988 

10.9 

14.6 

8.9 

7.4 

8.3 

12.4 

7.3 

8.5 

1989 

11.0 

14.8 

9.1 

7.5 

8.5 

13.1 

7.1 

8.0 

1990 

11.3 

15.3 

9.1 

7.6 

8.6 

11.9 

7.4 

8.1 

1991 

11.3 

15.6 

8.9 

7.6 

8.5 

10.7 

7.1 

7.9 

1992 

11.3 

15.9 

9.3 

7.7 

8.3 

11.1 

7.7 

7.8 

1993 

11.2 

16.4 

9.2 

7.9 

8.7 

10.9 

7.2 

8.0 

Registered  time-to-degree  (RTD,  in  Median  total  years) 

5.9 

1977 

6.1 

7.2 

6.0 

5.5 

5.6 

5.9 

— 

1978 

6.2 

7.1 

6.1 

5.6 

5.6 

6.1 

— 

5.8 

1979 

6.3 

7.2 

6.1 

5.5 

5.6 

6.4 

5.8 

1980 

6.4 

7.4 

6.2 

5.7 

5.8 

6.5 

1981 

6.5 

7.4 

6.3 

5.8 

6.0 

6.5 

— 

6.0 

1982 

6.6 

7.7 

6.4 

5.8 

6.0 

6.6 

6.1 

1983 

6.8 

7.8 

6.6 

5.9 

6.2 

6.9 

6.2 

1984 

7.0 

7.9 

6.7 

6.0 

6.4 

7.0 

6.3 

1985 

7.0 

7.9 

6.8 

6.0 

6.3 

7.0 

6.2 

1986 

7.0 

8.0 

6.7 

6.0 

6.4 

7.0 

6.3 

1987 

7.1 

8.0 

6.7 

6.1 

6.2 

7.1 

6.1 

6.4 

1988 

7-2 

8.2 

6.8 

6.1 

6.4 

7.6 

6.2 

6.3 

1989 

7.2 

8.2 

6.9 

6.2 

6.4 

7.8 

6.1 

6.1 

1990 

7-2 

8.2 

7.0 

6.2 

6.5 

7.4 

6.2 

6.2 

1991 

7.2 

8.2 

7.0 

6.3 

6.5 

7.1 

6.0 

6.3 

1992 

7.3 

8.4 

7.1 

6.3 

6.3 

7.2 

6.5 

6-3 

1993 

7.3 

8.4 

7.0 

6.4 

6.6 

60 

6.3 

6.3 

—  Not  available. 

*  Included  in  the  total  but  not  shown  separately  are  doctorates  with  other  primary  sources  of  support  including  funds  from  busi- 
ness/employers, foreign  governments,  state  governments,  local  governments,  religious  organizations,  or  welfare. 
SOURCE:  National  Research  Council,  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates.  Doctorate  Records  File,  various  years. 
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Table  12-1  Percentage  of  currently  employed  persons  who  took  one  or  more  courses 
during  the  last  12  months  to  improve  their  skills  on  their  current  job,  by 
work  status  and  worker  characteristics:  1991 


All 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Characteristic 

workers 

workers 

workers 

Total 

29.5 

33.1 

16.4 

Sex 

Male 

29  3 

32.3 

8.9 

Female 

29.7 

34.2 

19.7 

Pnce  /ethnicirv 

/  ^  1 1  II  ii^i  1  y 

White 

31.6 

35.3 

18.0 

Black 

20,1 

22,6 

7.5 

Hispanic 

22,7 

26,8 

10,7 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

20.6 

22,4 

15,1 

American  Indian 

33,5 

35,0 

24,6 

Age 

17-19 

7.3 

10.4 

4,8 

20-24 

20,4 

26.0 

9!5 

25-34 

29,7 

32,0 

19,4 

35-44 

36.1 

38,4 

23,9 

45-54 

29.9 

32.4 

15,8 

56-64 

28,4 

32.3 

17,3 

65  and  older 

18.6 

29,1 

9,2 

Educational  attainment 

Less  than  high  school  graduate 

A  0 

O.o 

ft  o 

O  ft 

High  school  graduate 

1  V.U 

lU.o 

vocaTionai/Trauy  scnooi 

'^A  7 

'10  A 

9*^  A 
Z0.4 

Some  college 

10.  1 

Bachelor's  degree 

VIO  A 

"XO  A 
o^.4 

AQvancea  aegree 

OU.o 

A 

00,4 

Occupation 

Executive,  professional,  technical 

49.9 

51.2 

41.2 

txycuTivy,  uQiTiiriibir Ulivy,  rnanagyriai 

A7  1 

Al  A 

Professional 

O  1  .o 

«v^  9 

AO  A 

\  ycnnicai 

ylO  7 

^9  9 

'^A  0 

oo.y 

Sales  and  administrative  support 

OA  n 

9ft  A 

1  1  o 

Crilfac 
OLJlt7o 

10.1 

Administrative  support 

OA 

Oft  A 

I  1  O 

I I  .y 

Service 

17  ft 

99  A 

ion 

Farming 

7  n 

7 

A  n 

Precision  production,  craft  and  repair 

91  A 

99  ^ 

0  0 

y.y 

wp^^ruiurb,  rcjuriccjTors,  iouorfc?rs 

10  9 
ly.z 

91  7 

A  n 

Machine  operators,  assemblers,  inspectors 

21.9 

24,3 

3.8 

Transportation  and  material  movers 

17.2 

19.9 

8.3 

Handlers,  equipment  cleaners,  laborers 

15.4 

16.7 

12,2 

Industry 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

9.6 

10.2 

6,5 

Mining 

28.5 

28,5 

Construction 

18.5 

20,1 

2.5 

Manufacturing 

28.7 

30.8 

9.1 

rronsportation.  communications,  public  utilities 

29.2 

30.7 

17.3 

Trade 

18.4 

22.2 

10,0 

Fir>ance.  insurance,  and  real  est(3te 

43.8 

49.8 

20,4 

Services 

32.5 

37.4 

20.9 

Public  administration 

47.3 

49.2 

22.5 

—  Too  few  workers  for  a  relinble  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Household  Education  Survey.  1991 
(Adult  Education  Component). 
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Table  12-2     Percentage  of  workers  who  received  skill  improvement  training  at  any  time 
while  on  their  current  job,  by  worker  characteristics:  1983  and  1991 


Worker 

characteristics  1983  1991 


Sex 

Male  35  40 

Female  34  41 

Age  16  and  over  35  41 

Age 

16-19  18  18 

20-24  28  31 

25-34  39  41 

35-44  41  48 

45-54  37  46 

55-64  31  37 

65  and  over  19  25 

Educational  attainment 

High  school  graduate  or  less  26  29 

Some  cciiege  41  46 

College  graduate  54  61 

Occupation 

Executive,  professional  technical  54  60 

Executive,  administrative,  managerial  47  53 

Professional  61  67 

Technical  52  59 

Sales  and  administrative  support  32  38 

Sales  32  35 

Administrative  support  32  40 

Service  23  28 

Private  household  workers                                                                    3  6 

Service,  except  private  household  25  29 

Farming,  forestry,  fishing  16  21 

Precision  production,  craft  and  repair  35  38 

Operators,  fabricators,  laborers  19  22 

Mochine  operators,  assemblers,  inspectors  22  25 

Transportation  and  material  moving  18  25 

Handlers,  equipment  cleanersJaborers  14  15 
Industry 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  19  23 

Mining  35  45 

Construction  24  26 

Manufacturing  31  38 

Durable  goods  34  40 

Nondurable  goods  28  35 

Transportotiori,  communications,  public  utilities  38  46 

Trade  24  26 

Wholesale  30  34 

Retail  22  24 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  47  54 

Services  41  47 

Business  and  repair  services  29  34 

Personal  services  19  23 

Entertainment  and  recreational  services  24  32 

Professionai  and  related  services  49  55 

?\  bile  administration  58  68 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  How  Workers  Get  Their  Training:  A  199/  Update,  Bulletin  2407, 
August  1992,  table  38. 
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Table  13-1     Explanations  of  levels  of  reading  proficiency 


Level  350:  Loams  from  specialized  reading  materials 

Readers  at  this  level  can  extend  and  restructure  the  Ideas  presented  In  specialized  and  complex  texts.  Examples 
Include  scientific  materials,  literary  essays,  and  historical  documents.  Readers  are  also  able  to  understand  the  links 
between  ideas,  even  when  those  links  are  not  explicitly  stated,  and  to  make  appropriate  generalizations.  Perform- 
ance at  this  level  suggests  the  ability  to  synthesize  and  learn  from  specialized  reading  materials. 

Level  300:  Understands  complicated  InforrrKition 

Readers  at  this  level  can  understand  complicated  literary/  and  informational  passages.  Including  material  about 
topics  they  study  at  school.  They  can  also  analyze  and  Integrate  less  familiar  material  and  provide  reactions  to 
and  explanations  of  the  text  as  a  whole.  Performance  at  this  level  suggests  the  ability  to  find,  understand,  summa- 
rize, and  explain  relatively  complicated  Information. 

Level  250:  Interrelates  Ideas  and  mokes  generalizations 

Readers  at  this  level  use  Intermediate  skills  and  strategies  to  search  for,  locate,  and  organize  the  Information  they 
find  In  relatively  lengthy  passages  and  can  recognize  paraphrases  of  what  they  have  read.  They  can  also  make  in- 
ferences and  reach  generalizations  about  main  ideas  and  the  author's  purpose  from  passages  dealing  with  lit- 
erature, science,  and  social  studies.  Performance  at  this  level  suggests  the  ability  to  understand  specific  or  sequen- 
tially related  Information. 

Level  200:  Partial  skills  and  understanding 

Readers  at  this  level  can  locate  and  identify  facts  from  simple  informational  paragraphs,  stories,  and  news  articles. 
In  addition,  they  can  combine  ideas  and  make  Inferences  based  on  short,  uncomplicated  passages.  Performance 
at  this  level  suggests  the  ability  to  understand  specific  or  sequentially  related  Information. 

Level  150:  Simple,  discrete  reading  tasks 

Readers  at  this  level  can  follow  brief  written  directions.  They  can  also  select  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  to  de- 
scribe a  simple  picture  and  can  Interpret  simple  written  clues  to  Identify  a  common  object.  Performance  at  this 
level  suggests  the  ability  to  carry  out  simple,  discrete  reading  tasks. 


NOTE:  This  scale  has  a  range  of  0-500  with  a  mean  of  250  and  a  standard  deviation  of  50. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992:  Mathematics,  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing,  1964  to  1992,  1994. 
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Table  13-2     Percentage  of  students  aged  9, 13,  or  17  scoring  at  or  above  five  levels  of 
reading  proficiency:  1971, 1975,  1980,  1984,  1988, 1990,  and  1952 


Year 


Proficiency  level 

Age 

1971 

1975 

1980 

1984 

Ivoo 

1  Don 
IWU 

Level  350: 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Learns  from  specialized 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

reading  materials 

17 

7 

6 

25 

6 

1.26 

7 

7 

Level  300: 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'2 

1 

Understands  complicated 

13 

'10 

no 

Ml 

111 

ni 

111 

215 

information 

17 

139 

139 

'38 

40 

41 

41 

243 

Level  250: 

9 

16 

15 

18 

17 

18 

18 

16 

Interrelates  ideas  and 

13 

68 

69 

61 

59 

59 

59 

62 

makes  generalizations 

17 

179 

80 

81 

283 

1.286 

284 

282 

Level  200: 

9 

69 

262 

1.268 

62 

63 

69 

62 

Partiol  skills  and 

13 

93 

93 

295 

94 

96 

94 

93 

understanding 

17 

96 

96 

297 

1.298 

1.299 

298 

97 

Level  150: 

9 

91 

293 

1.295 

292 

93 

90 

92 

Simple,  discrete 

13 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

reading  tasks 

17 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

^  statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 
2  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1971. 
NOTE:  See  table  13-1  for  further  description  of  the  proficiency  levels. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992:  Motliemafics,  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing,  1984  to  1992,  1994. 
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Table  13-3     Percentile  distribution  of  reading  proficiency  scores,  by  age  and 
race/ethnicity:  1980, 1984, 1988, 1990,  and  1992 


Age  9  Age  1 3  Age  1 7 


Percentile 

1980 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1992 

1980 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1992 

1980 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1992 

All  students 

c 
0 

1  Ad 

1/11 
1 4 1 

1  AO 

1  oc 
1  JO 

1  ii  1 
141 

1 W 

107 

9nn 

zuu 

1 

1  m 

ooo 
zUV 

oor* 
zzO 

226 

oor* 

zzO 

213 

10 

165 

159 

157 

150 

156 

213 

9in 

Z  1  u 

91 
Z  1  0 

210 

208 

228 

236 

242 

237 

231 

25 

191 

184 

184 

179 

183 

235 

zo^ 

233 

235 

258 

263 

266 

264 

259 

60 

217 

213 

214 

210 

214 

260 

ZOO 

9^A 

zoo 

257 

262 

288 

290 

291 

291 

288 

75 

241 

240 

240 

240 

239 

283 

9A9 
zoz 

9A1 
ZO  1 

282 

287 

316 

317 

316 

319 

315 

90 

262 

263 

263 

266 

260 

302 

'^n9 

'^n9 
ouz 

302 

309 

340 

340 

337 

343 

338 

95 

273 

277 

278 

280 

272 

314 

314 

314 

314 

322 

354 

353 

349 

356 

351 

Wtiite 

0 

lo  1 

1  CO 

loz 

1  cn 

"X  A  A 

144 

153 

ZUV 

205 

204 

204 

204 

226 

230 

233 

229 

229 

10 

175 

167 

165 

160 

167 

222 

218 

217 

217 

219 

242 

246 

247 

246 

244 

25 

199 

192 

192 

188 

193 

243 

241 

238 

240 

243 

267 

271 

271 

271 

268 

60 

223 

220 

219 

218 

221 

265 

263 

262 

263 

268 

294 

297 

295 

298 

294 

75 

246 

245 

244 

247 

244 

287 

286 

285 

286 

292 

320 

322 

320 

324 

319 

90 

265 

267 

267 

271 

264 

306 

305 

304 

306 

312 

343 

343 

340 

347 

341 

95 

276 

280 

281 

285 

276 

317 

317 

316 

318 

324 

357 

356 

352 

360 

3*4 

Blacic 

c 
O 

1  OQ 

1  O  1 

1  oc 
1 ZO 

lie 

1  m 

1  in 
1  /V 

180 

191 

1  OO 

loz 

1  /U 

1  "7  A. 
1  /O 

or^o 
zUz 

0 1  y1 
Z  14 

on  1 

zU  1 

1  QQ 

loo 

in 

1  7.0 
I  oV 

1  Its 

1  oO 

1  oO 

1  OO 

1  zv 

1  oZ 

1  Ol 

192 

202 

1  CiA 

1 V4 

\oo 

1  Ol 

IV  1 

Ol  A 
Z  10 

OOfl 
ZZO 

Ol  7 
Z  1  / 

OHA 

zUO 

25 

165 

159 

162 

153 

156 

211 

213 

222 

217 

210 

217 

239 

251 

242 

235 

60 

192 

187 

188 

182 

185 

233 

236 

242 

243 

239 

244 

264 

■  274 

268 

263 

75 

216 

213 

217 

211 

214 

255 

259 

264 

266 

266 

270 

288 

300 

294 

288 

90 

236 

235 

238 

236 

236 

275 

280 

284 

286 

287 

293 

311 

321 

316 

312 

95 

247 

248 

252 

251 

249 

286 

293 

299 

299 

303 

307 

324 

333 

331 

328 

Hispanic 

5 

123 

120 

122 

125 

125 

183 

181 

181 

178 

165 

184 

202 

204 

206 

194 

10 

138 

135 

140 

139 

139 

195 

193 

195 

191 

184 

197 

217 

218 

224 

208 

25 

164 

161 

165 

161 

163 

215 

216 

219 

214 

213 

225 

242 

246 

250 

235 

60 

192 

189 

196 

189 

193 

238 

240 

240 

239 

242 

253 

269 

274 

276 

263 

7" 

218 

215 

222 

219 

222 

259 

264 

262 

262 

267 

279 

295 

298 

303 

289 

90 

238 

236 

247 

239 

245 

279 

284 

284 

284 

289 

307 

318 

316 

327 

313 

95 

250 

247 

259 

253 

255 

291 

296 

297 

296 

303 

321 

332 

328 

339 

325 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992:  Mathematics.  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing.  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Table  13-4     Average  reading  proficiency,  by  age  and  parents'  highest  education  level: 
1971, 1975, 1980, 1984, 1988, 1990,  and  1992 


Age  9 


Age  13 


Age  17 


Parents'  highest 
education  level 


Year 

Percent  of 
students 

Average 
proficiency 

Percent  of 
students 

Average 
proficiency 

Percent  of 
students 

Average 
proficiency 

1971 

no 

» 10 

^0  1 

iin 

ion 

1.214 

239 

1.216 

262 

2/S 

2194 

1-210 

238 

1.213 

262 

10  Ail 

2A 

21 0*=^ 

1.29 

240 

1.212 

2269 

1  TOO 

192 

23 

2246 

29 

267 

*o 

10*^ 

28 
*o 

241 

29 

2270 

1009 

2*% 

26 

239 

28 

271 

1971 

122 

208 

32 

256 

31 

283 

1975 

^24 

211 

133 

255 

134 

281 

1980 

1.K225 

1.2213 

31 

254 

132 

2278 

1984 

209 

1-235 

253 

1-235 

281 

1988 

216 

211 

31 

253 

30 

282 

1990 

217 

209 

31 

1251 

30 

283 

1992 

215 

207 

28 

252 

28 

280 

1971 

^33 

224 

138 

270 

142 

302 

1975 

134 

222 

140 

270 

1.246 

301 

1980 

240 

1226 

1.249 

271 

1-251 

299 

1984 

^36 

223 

1.246 

268 

1.250 

301 

1988 

245 

220 

252 

2265 

258 

300 

1990 

242 

2218 

1.250 

2267 

258 

300 

1992 

244 

220 

256 

270 

260 

299 

Less  than  high 
school  graduate 


Graduated  from 
high  school 


Sorrje  education 
after  high  school 


1  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 

2  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1971 . 

NOTE:  "Percent  of  students"  represents  the  percentage  of  all  students  from  each  subgroup.  Not  shown  are  about  one-third  of 
students  at  age  9  and  smaller  percentages  at  oges  13  and  17  who  did  not  know  their  parents'  highest  education  level. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics,  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992;  Writing,  1984  to  ^992,  1994. 
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Table  13-5     Average  proficiency  scores,  by  age  and  grade:  1971, 1975, 1980, 1984, 1988, 
1990,  and  1992 


T  C7vJl 

Below  modal  grodei 

At  model  grode 

1 

Above  model  grede^ 

PercGnt 

ProflciGncy 

rOl^OI  1 1 

Percent 

Proficiency 

Aq9  9 

IV/  1 

2178 

301  7 

21 

9*^9 
zoz 

1 V/0 

223 

2.3183 

27*; 

2OI A 

2.31 

226 

1  VoU 

228 

3189 

371 

3,40 

243 

1984 

2,334 

2.3187 

2-365 

3223 

3*40 

3254 

1988 

2,337 

3193 

2.363 

3223 

1 

262 

1990 

342 

3189 

358 

3224 

3.40 

242 

1992 

343 

3192 

357 

3224 

3.40 

243 

Age  13 

1  v/  1 

20ft 

29 '^n 

271 

1 
1 

297ft 

1 V/D 

228 

2232 

279 

29A«; 
^zoo 

1 

2278 

1 VOU 

228 

3240 

27n 

20AA 
^zoo 

31 

2274 

1984 

2.337 

3239 

2.362 

2267 

31 

294 

1988 

2.339 

3243 

2.360 

2267 

1 

2272 

1990 

2.339 

3243 

2.360 

2266 

1 

290 

1992 

343 

3243 

356 

3272 

1 

3312 

Ago  17 

1971 

214 

2238 

273 

2291 

213 

302 

1975 

216 

2242 

273 

2292 

212 

302 

1980 

214 

2244 

2.377 

2291 

39 

300 

1984 

2.322 

3269 

2.368 

2.3296 

310 

304 

1988 

2.324 

3266 

3.365 

2.3296 

212 

306 

1990 

326 

3261 

2.365 

3299 

39 

310 

1992 

328 

3261 

364 

3301 

38 

300 

'  Model  grede  is  the  most  common  grede  level  for  students  of  e  pertlculer  ege.  For  exempla  the  model  grede  et  ege  9  Is 
fourth  grede.  Nine-yeer-olds  in  fifth  grede  ere  ebove  model  grede,  end  9-yeer-olds  in  third  grede  ere  below  model  grede  for 
their  ege. 

2  Stetislicelly  signlficent  difference  from  1992. 

3  Stetisticelly  significent  diu'erence  from  1971 . 

4  Less  then  0.5  percent. 

NOTE:  The  model  gredes  ere  grede  4  et  ege  9,  grede  8  et  ege  13,  end  grede  11  et  ege  17.  The  model  grede  is  lower  for 
17-yeer-olds  beceuse  of  differences  in  ege  definition  end  In  the  time  of  yeer  the  essessment  is  given,  ceusing  more  students 
to  be  ebove  the  model  grede  et  ege  17  then  et  eny  other  ege.  For  e  more  complete  explenetlon,  see  teble  13-1 . 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Deportment  of  Educetion,  Netionel  Center  for  Educetion  Stetistlcs,  Netlonel  Assessment  of  Educetionel  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  US  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics,  1973  to  1992;  Reading,  1971 
to  1992;  Writing,  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Table  13-6     Average  reading  proficiency,  by  age  and  number  of  reading  materials  in  the 
home:  1971  and  1992 


Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Number  of  t 

ypes  of 

Percent  of 

Average 

Percent  of 

Average 

Percent  of 

Average 

materials  in 

the  home 

Year 

students 

proficiency 

students 

proficiency 

students 

proficiency 

0-2 

1971 

'28 

•186 

'17 

'227 

•11 

•246 

1992 

37 

197 

22 

241 

18 

269 

3 

1971 

32 

*208 

*25 

•249 

•22 

•274 

1992 

33 

214 

31 

266 

27 

286 

4 

1971 

•39 

223 

•68 

•266 

•67 

296 

1992 

30 

224 

48 

271 

55 

299 

•  statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 

NOTE:  Students  v^ere  asked  whether  they  had  access  to  each  of  four  types  of  reading  material:  newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
and  encyclopedias. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992;  Mattiemafics.  1973  to  1992;  Reading.  1971 
to  1992;  Writing.  1984  to  1992.  1994, 
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Note  on  NAEP  cohorts 

Three  of  the  NAEP  assessments,  reading,  math, 
and  science,  report  trends  in  the  progress  of 
students  by  age.  Proficiencies  are  reported  for 
ages  9, 13,  and  17.  The  modal  grades  for  these 
age  groups  are  4th,  8th,  and  11th  grade.  The 
fourth  assessment,  writing,  is  given  to  students  in 
grades  4,  8,  and  11,  regardless  of  their  age.  In  all 
four  subjects,  it  would  appear  that  the  time  span 
between  the  young-st  and  middle  age/ grade  is 
greater  than  between  the  middle  and  oldest 
group.  However,  the  way  age  is  defined  (on  a 
calendar  or  fiscal  year  basis)  and  the  time  at 
which  each  age/grade  is  assessed  (fall,  winter,  or 
spring)  results  in  the  same  length  of  time  (or 
years  of  schooling)  between  the  three  age  groups. 
A  discussion  of  this  methodology  follows. 

Age  is  determined  on  a  calendar  year  basis  for  9- 
and  13~year-olds,  but  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  for  17- 
year-olds.  In  other  words,  the  reading,  math,  and 
science  scores  in  1992  represent  students  born  in 
1982  (9-year-olds),  students  bom  in  1978  (13-year- 
olds),  and  students  bom  between  October  1, 1974, 
and  September  30, 1975  (17-year-olds).  The 
writing  scores  represent  students  in  grades  4,  8, 
or  11  at  the  time  of  the  assessment  regardless  of 
age. 

In  addition  to  different  age  definitions,  the  time 
of  the  school  year  when  the  assessment  is 
administered  varies  across  age  levels:  9-year- 
olds /4th-graders  are  tested  in  the  winter;  1 3-year- 
olds /3th-graders  are  tested  in  the  fall;  and  17- 
year-olds/llth-graders  are  tested  in  the  spring 
for  all  the  assessmt.nts.  Since  9-year-olds  are 
tested  between  January  and  February  of  the  year 
they  turn  10,  and  13-year-olds  are  tested  between 
October  and  December  of  the  year  they  turn  13, 
the  13-year-olds  have  had  almost  3  V4  rnore  years 
of  schooling  than  the  9-year-olds.  Likewise,  since 
17-year-olds  are  tested  between  March  and  May, 
they  will  be  between  16  7.  and  17  7.  at  the  time 
of  the  assessment  (the  difference  is  due  to  the  age 
being  determined  on  a  fiscal  year  basis);  thus, 
they  have  had  about  374  more  years  of  exposure 
to  school  than  13-year-olds. 


These  different  means  of  deterniining  a  student's 
age  and  the  various  testing  times  have  been 
adopted  in  order  to  measure  a  uniform  period  of 
growth  among  the  three  age/grade  groups. 
Comparing  age/grade  cohorts  over  time  can  be 
more  problematic,  however.  Nine-year-olds  in 
1988  generally  represent  the  same  age  cohort  as 
13-year-olds  in  1992,  two  points  in  time  not  quite 
4  years  apart.  However,  the  17-year-olds  tested  in 
1992  were  generally  younger  than  the  1988  13- 
year-old  age  cohort  was  in  1992.  Therefore,  care 
must  be  taken  when  examining  student  cohorts 
across  assessments  in  different  years. 
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Table  14-1     Explanations  of  levels  of  writing  task  accomplishment 


Level  350:  Effective,  coherent  writing 

The  writing  at  this  levei  provides  ciear  compiete  responses  to  the  assigned  tasl<.  It  tends  to  contain  supportive  de- 
tails and  discussion  that  contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  response.  This  writing  is  also  characterized  by  an 
overall  unity  and  coherence  not  found  at  the  lower  levels. 

Level  300:  Complete,  sufficient  writing 

Responses  at  this  ievei  tend  to  be  complete  and  to  contain  sufficient  information  to  accomplish  the  basic  task. 
Level  250:  Beginning,  focusedt  cleor  writing 

Writing  at  this  level  tends  to  be  more  focused  and  clear,  containing  enough  development  and  detail  likely  to  ac- 
complish the  assigned  task  successfully. 

Level  200:  Incomplete,  vague  writing 

The  writing  at  this  level,  although  clearer  and  more  detailed  than  at  the  previous  level,  still  tends  to  be  vague  and 
Incomplete. 

Levei  150:  Disjointed,  unclear  writing 

Writing  at  this  level  tends  to  be  too  brief  and  disjointed  to  be  considered  a  response  to  the  task  or,  when  longer,  so 
vague  and  unclear  that  it  was  hard  to  understand. 


NOTE:  This  scale  has  a  range  of  0-500,  with  a  mean  of  250  and  a  standard  deviation  of  50. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992;  Mothemotics,  1973  to  1992'  Readina  1971 
to  1992:  Writing,  1964  to  1992.  1994.  '  ^' 
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Table  14-2      Percentage  of  students  at  or  above  each  of  five  writing  proficiency  levels, 
by  grade:  1984, 1988, 1990,  and  1992 


Year 


Proficiency  levels 


de 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1992 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 
o 

in 

\j 

1.21 

22 

1 1 
1  1 

0 

1 

14 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 
O 

1 1 

113 

112 

225 

1  1 
1  1 

37 

36 

4 

10 

215 

12 

13 

8 

72 

'67 

1.257 

76 

n 

89 

^93 

284 

87 

4 

54 

56 

53 

58 

8 

98 

97 

1.293 

98 

11 

100 

100 

99 

100 

4 

93 

91 

189 

93 

8 

100 

100 

100 

100 

11 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Level  350: 
Effective,  coherent  writing 


Level  300: 
Complete,  sufficient  v^rltlng 


Level  250: 
Beginning,    focused,  clear 
writing 


Level  200: 
Incomplete,  vogue  writing 


Level  150: 
Disjointed,  unclear  writing 


1  Statistically  signlficonr  difference  from  1992. 

2  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1984. 

NOTE:  See  table  14-1  for  further  description  of  the  proficiency  levels. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992:  Mathematics.  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing,  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Table  14-3     Percentile  distribution  of  writing  proficiency  scores,  by  grade  and 
race/ethnicity:  1984,  1988, 1990,  and  1992 


Grade  4  Grade  8  Grade  1 1 


Percentile 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1992 

1984 

1988  1990 

1992 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1992 

All  stuctonU 

5 

144 

135 

131 

142 

216 

209 

195 

214 

236 

244 

227 

233 

10 

157 

151 

147 

157 

227 

222 

208 

227 

249 

255 

240 

246 

25 

179 

177 

174 

182 

247 

242 

231 

250 

269 

273 

262 

266 

50 

204 

907 

264 

257 

97  S 

901 

909 

zoo 

zoo 

75 

229 

235 

231 

233 

288 

286 

282 

30C' 

312 

31 1 

312 

310 

90 

250 

259 

255 

256 

304 

305 

304 

320 

330 

326 

334 

328 

95 

263 

274 

268 

269 

313 

316 

3]8 

332 

340 

335 

347 

338 

White 

5 

155 

151 

146 

159 

224 

216 

202 

220 

249 

252 

235 

244 

10 

167 

165 

162 

172 

235 

229 

215 

234 

260 

263 

247 

256 

25 

188 

189 

186 

194 

253 

248 

237 

256 

277 

279 

269 

275 

50 

21 1 

216 

21 1 

217 

273 

270 

262 

280 

298 

297 

904 

90S 

75 

233 

242 

237 

240 

291 

290 

287 

304 

316 

314 

317 

314 

90 

265 

265 

260 

261 

306 

309 

308 

324 

333 

329 

338 

331 

95 

266 

278 

272 

273 

315 

319 

322 

335 

343 

338 

350 

341 

Black 

5 

124 

109 

105 

117 

201 

194 

182 

200 

222 

232 

213 

216 

10 

135 

122 

120 

130 

212 

205 

193 

212 

232 

243 

225 

226 

ZD 

160 

148 

144 

152 

228 

226 

216 

232 

252 

258 

245 

245 

50 

182 

173 

172 

176 

248 

247 

240 

257 

270 

276 

268 

264 

75 

205 

200 

198 

198 

265 

266 

263 

282 

290 

294 

291 

283 

90 

228 

224 

223 

218 

281 

285 

284 

306 

309 

309 

311 

300 

95 

240 

238 

239 

229 

292 

296 

297 

319 

318 

318 

324 

309 

Hispanic 

5 

130 

125 

120 

132 

197 

199 

187 

203 

208 

228 

217 

220 

10 

141 

139 

135 

144 

207 

210 

199 

219 

216 

236 

232 

234 

25 

162 

163 

159 

166 

225 

230 

220 

242 

238 

256 

253 

252 

50 

188 

191 

184 

189 

247 

251 

246 

265 

260 

274 

275 

275 

75 

214 

218 

210 

213 

268 

271 

270 

288 

281 

294 

301 

294 

90 

234 

241 

234 

234 

286 

290 

292 

310 

297 

309 

324 

314 

95 

247 

256 

248 

247 

298 

301 

305 

324 

306 

316 

338 

324 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Educatioa  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Studeris  in  Science,  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics,  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing,  1984  to  1992,  1994. 
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Table  14-4     Average  writing  proficiency,  by  grade  and  parents'  highest  education  level: 
1984,  1988,1990,  and  1992 


Parents'  highest 
education  level 

Grade  4 

Grade  8 

Grade  1 1 

Year 

Percent  of 
students 

Average 
proficiency 

Percent  of 
students 

Average 
proficiency 

Percent  of 
students 

Average 
proficiency 

Less  than  high  school 

1984 

17 

179 

110 

268 

1 1 

274 

graduate 

1988 

0 

104 

ft 

264 

5 

276 

ISfVU 

A 

1 AA 
1 0\J 

fl 

A 

1992 

24 

191 

27 

268 

8 

271 

Graduated  high  school 

1984 

»20 

192 

136 

^261 

136 

284 

1988 

18 

199 

31 

1268 

130 

286 

1990 

18 

197 

133 

'.2262 

30 

278 

1992 

216 

202 

229 

2268 

227 

278 

Some  education 

1984 

6 

208 

no 

271 

115 

298 

after  high  school 

1988 

6 

211 

11 

276 

18 

296 

1990 

6 

214 

12 

1267 

218 

292 

1992 

6 

201 

212 

280 

220 

292 

Graduated  college 

1984 

^33 

218 

^36 

1278 

136 

300 

1988 

241 

212 

241 

1.2270 

41 

299 

1990 

240 

2209 

>38 

1-2265 

40 

298 

1992 

242 

214 

244 

2284 

243 

296 

1  statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 

2  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1984, 

NOTE:  "Percent  of  students"  represents  the  percentage  of  all  students  from  each  subgroup.  Not  shov^n  are  about  one-third  of 
students  at  age  9  and  smaller  percentages  at  ages  13  and  17  who  did  not  know  their  parents'  highest  education  level. 
SOURCE:  U,S.  Department  of  Education,  Nafional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics,  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992;  Writing,  1964  to  1992  1994, 
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Table  14-5     Percentage  of  students  making  various  types  of  grammatical  errors,  by  sex, 
type  of  error,  and  grade:  1984  and  1992 


lOTQI 

Mole 

Femole 

Type  of  errors 

Grade 

1984 

1992 

1984 

1992 

1984 

1992 

Run-on  sentences 

4 

15 

13 

14 

13 

17 

14 

Q 

o 

7 

A 
O 

0 

O 

o 
y 

0 

7 

11 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

Sentence  frogments 

4 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

Q 

O 

o 
0 

A 
*♦ 

A 
*♦ 

c 
0 

0 

A 

11 

3 

4 

4 

5 

2 

4 

Awkword  sentences 

4 

25 

32 

26 

33 

25 

32 

8 

32 

32 

34 

33 

30 

30 

11 

31 

26 

35 

28 

27 

25 

Misspelled  words 

4 

8 

9 

9 

10 

7 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

11 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Word  choice  errors 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Copitolizatlon  errors 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

2 

*0 

11 

•0 

•0 

1 

0 

0 

*  Stotlstically  significant  difference  from  1992. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Notional  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
TrendiS  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992;  Matfiematics,  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing.  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Table  14-6     Average  proficiency  scores,  by  age  and  grade:  1984, 1988,  1990,  and  1992 


Year 

Below  modal  agei 

At  modal  age 

Above  modal  agei 

Percent 

Proficiency 

Percent 

Proficiency 

Percent 

Proficiency 

Gracto  4 

1984 

1 

204 

263 

212 

236 

190 

1988 

2225 

261 

210 

23o 

199 

1990 

0 

2226 

59 

205 

340 

196 

1992 

0 

166 

356 

212 

344 

201 

Grade  8 

1984 

1 

2242 

264 

2272 

235 

258 

1988 

1 

259 

359 

2271 

340 

2254 

1990 

1 

3304 

359 

2.3262 

340 

2.3248 

1992 

1 

3289 

358 

3282 

341 

263 

Grade  1 1 

1984 

13 

294 

67 

296 

220 

267 

1988 

11 

299 

268 

297 

221 

270 

1990 

11 

295 

364 

292 

325 

270 

1992 

10 

295 

64 

293 

326 

269 

'  Modal  age  is  the  most  common  age  of  students  in  a  particular  grade  level.  For  example,  the  modal  age  In  fourth  grade 
is  9  years  old.  Ten-year-olds  In  fourth  grade  are  above  modal  age,  and  8-year-olds  in  fourth  grade  are  below  modal  age. 

2  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 

3  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1984. 

NOTE:  The  modal  ages  are  age  9  at  grade  4,  age  13  at  grade  8,  and  age  17  at  grade  11.  The  modal  age  is  relatively  higher 
for  1  Ith-graders  because  of  differences  In  the  time  of  year  the  test  is  given  to  the  different  grade  levels,  causing  more  students 
to  be  below  the  modal  age  at  Uth-grade  than  at  any  other  grade.  For  a  more  complete  explanation,  see  the  supplemental 
note  to  Indicator  13, 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics.  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing,  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Table  15-1     Explanations  of  levels  of  mathematics  proficiency 


Level  350:  Multi-step  problem  solving  and  algebra 

Students  at  this  level  can  apply  a  range  of  reasoning  skills  to  solve  multi-step  problems.  They  can  solve  routine 
problems  Involving  fractions  and  percents,  recognize  properties  of  basic  geometric  figures,  and  work  with  expo- 
nents and  square  roots.  They  can  solve  a  variety  of  two-step  problems  using  variables,  identify  equivalent  alge- 
braic expressions,  and  solve  linear  equations  and  Inequalities.  They  are  developing  an  understanding  of  functions 
and  coordinate  systems. 

Level  300:  Moderately  complex  procedures  and  reasoning 


Students  at  this  level  are  developing  an  understanding  of  number  systems.  They  can  compute  with  decimals,  sim- 
ple fractions,  and  commonly  encountered  percents.  They  can  identify  geometric  figures,  measure  lengths  and  an- 
gles, and  calculate  areas  of  rectangles.  These  students  are  also  able  to  interpret  simple  inequalities,  evaluate  for- 
mulas, and  solve  simple  linear  equations.  They  can  find  averages,  make  decisions  on  information  drawn  from 
graphs,  and  use  logical  reasoning  to  solve  problems.  They  are  developing  the  skills  to  operate  with  signed  num- 
bers, exponents,  and  square  roots. 


Students  at  this  level  have  an  initial  understanding  of  the  four  basic  operations.  They  are  able  to  apply  whole  num- 
ber addition  and  subtraction  skills  to  one-step  word  problems  and  money  situations.  In  multiplication,  they  can  find 
the  product  of  a  two-digit  and  a  one-digit  number.  They  can  also  compare  information  from  graphs  and  charts, 
and  are  developing  an  ability  to  analyze  simple  logical  relations. 


Students  at  this  levtsl  have  considerable  understanding  of  two-digit  numbers.  They  can  add  two-digit  numoers.  but 
are  still  developing  an  ability  to  regroup  in  subtraction.  They  Know  some  basic  multiplication  and  division  facts,  rec- 
ognize relations  among  coins,  can  read  information  from  charts  and  graphs,  and  use  simple  measurement  instru- 
ments. They  are  developing  some  reasoning  skills. 


Students  at  this  level  know  some  basic  addition  and  subtraction  facts,  and  most  can  add  two-digit  numbers  with- 
out regrouping.  They  recognize  simple  situations  in  which  addition  and  subtraction  apply.  They  also  are  developing 
rudimentary  classification  skills. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress. 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992:  Mottiemotics.  1973  tc  1992;  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing.  1984  to  1992.  1994. 


Level  250:  Numerical  operations  and  beginning  problem  solving 


Level  200: 


Beginning  skills  and  understandings 


Level  150: 


Simple  arithmetic  facts 
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Table  15-2     Percentage  of  students  scoring  at  or  above  five  levels  of  mathematics 
proficiency:  1978,  1982,  1986,  1990,  and  1992 


Year 


Proficiency  ieveis 

Age 

1978 

1982 

1986 

1990 

1992 

Levei  350: 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Muiti-step  probiem 

13 

1 

0 

?o 

20 

0 

soiving  and  algebra 

17 

7 

?6 

6 

7 

7 

Levei  300; 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Moderately  compiex 

13 

18 

17 

16 

17 

19 

procedures  and  reasoning 

17 

152 

148 

152 

256 

259 

Levei  250: 

9 

120 

119 

121 

228 

228 

Numericai  operations  and 

13 

165 

i.?71 

m 

275 

278 

beginning  probiem  soiving 

17 

192 

193 

?96 

296 

297 

Level  200: 

9 

170 

171 

174 

282 

281 

Beginning  skiiis  and 

13 

195 

?98 

?99 

298 

299 

understandings 

17 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Level  150: 

9 

197 

197 

1.298 

299 

299 

Simpie  arittimetic 

13 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

facts 

17 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1  Statisticaiiy  significant  difference  from  1992. 

2  Statisticaiiy  significant  difference  from  1978. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Nationai  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Nationai  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics,  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing,  1984  to  1992,  1994. 
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Table  15-3     Percentile  distribution  of  mathematics  proficiency  scores,  by  age  and 
race/ethnicity:  1978,  1982, 1986,  1990,  and  1992 


Age  9  Age  1 3  Age  1 7 


Percentile 

1978 

1982 

1986 

1990 

1992 

1978 

1982 

1986 

1990 

1992 

1978 

1982 

1986 

1990 

1992 

Ail  ttuctonfs 

5 

157 

159 

163 

173 

172 

198 

212 

218 

218 

221 

241 

245 

252 

263 

266 

10 

171 

173 

177 

186 

186 

213 

225 

230 

230 

233 

264 

256 

263 

264 

267 

25 

195 

196 

199 

208 

208 

238 

246 

248 

250 

263 

276 

276 

281 

283 

286 

60 

220 

220 

223 

231 

231 

266 

270 

269 

271 

274 

301 

299 

301 

305 

308 

75 

244 

243 

246 

252 

253 

291 

292 

290 

292 

294 

325 

322 

323 

327 

328 

90 

264 

263 

264 

271 

271 

313 

311 

309 

310 

312 

345 

341 

343 

345 

345 

95 

276 

274 

276 

282 

282 

327 

322 

321 

320 

323 

356 

351 

354 

366 

355 

White 

5 

166 

168 

171 

182 

182 

212 

223 

226 

228 

231 

252 

253 

261 

260 

264 

10 

179 

181 

184 

194 

194 

226 

234 

236 

239 

242 

263 

264 

270 

270 

274 

25 

201 

202 

205 

215 

215 

248 

254 

264 

257 

260 

284 

282 

287 

289 

293 

50 

225 

225 

228 

236 

236 

272 

275 

273 

277 

279 

307 

304 

307 

310 

313 

75 

248 

247 

250 

256 

256 

296 

296 

293 

296 

298 

329 

325 

328 

330 

332 

90 

267 

265 

267 

274 

274 

317 

314 

312 

313 

315 

347 

343 

346 

347 

348 

95 

278 

276 

278 

285 

284 

330 

325 

323 

323 

325 

358 

353 

366 

357 

357 

Black 

5 

134 

137 

146 

156 

155 

170 

189 

202 

202 

200 

217 

225 

237 

245 

238 

10 

147 

150 

158 

167 

166 

184 

200 

213 

212 

212 

228 

234 

244 

254 

249 

25 

169 

172 

180 

186 

186 

206 

219 

231 

230 

231 

246 

251 

260 

269 

267 

50 

193 

197 

203 

208 

209 

229 

241 

249 

249 

251 

268 

271 

279 

287 

287 

75 

216 

218 

224 

231 

230 

254 

261 

267 

268 

271 

290 

291 

296 

307 

304 

90 

236 

237 

241 

249 

249 

276 

280 

284 

285 

286 

310 

311 

312 

326 

321 

95 

248 

248 

251 

259 

259 

288 

291 

296 

296 

297 

321 

321 

325 

338 

331 

Hispanic 

5 

144 

148 

155 

162 

159 

180 

202 

206 

206 

212 

224 

232 

236 

229 

248 

10 

156 

161 

164 

173 

169 

192 

214 

216 

216 

224 

234 

241 

248 

242 

258 

25 

179 

181 

185 

193 

190 

214 

231 

236 

234 

241 

253 

255 

265 

264 

273 

50 

204 

205 

206 

216 

212 

237 

252 

254 

255 

259 

275 

275 

283 

2e2 

292 

75 

227 

226 

226 

235 

234 

262 

274 

274 

275 

279 

298 

297 

301 

304 

311 

90 

250 

246 

246 

252 

253 

284 

293 

292 

292 

295 

320 

315 

319 

325 

328 

95 

260 

257 

264 

262 

263 

296 

304 

301 

303 

304 

332 

327 

329 

336 

336 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Educatioa  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress. 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics,  1973  to  1992;  Reeling.  1971 
to  1992;  Writing.  1984  to  1992  1994. 
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Table  15-4     Average  mathematics  proficiency,  by  age  and  parents'  highest  education 
level:  1978, 1982, 1986, 1990,  and  1992 


Parents'  highest 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Percent  of 

d1  lid 

Average 

Percent  of 

dlUUC7l  lid 

Average 

|Ji lOy 

Percent  of 

dlUUC7l  lid 

Average 

Less  than  high  school 

1978 

^8 

1200 

112 

1245 

113 

280 

graduate 

1982 

18 

1199 

Ml 

1.2251 

114 

279 

1986 

24 

1201 

28 

2252 

28 

279 

1990 

25 

2210 

28 

2253 

28 

285 

1992 

24 

2217 

26 

2256 

28 

286 

Graduated  from 

1978 

123 

219 

133 

263 

133 

294 

high  school 

1982 

125 

218 

134 

263 

133 

293 

1986 

1-216 

218 

131 

263 

1.228 

293 

1990 

1.216 

2226 

1.227 

263 

1226 

294 

1992 

214 

222 

223 

263 

221 

298 

Some  education 

1978 

9 

1230 

114 

1273 

116 

305 

after  high  school 

1982 

19 

1225 

114 

275 

118 

1304 

1986 

27 

1229 

116 

1274 

224 

305 

1990 

7 

236 

217 

2277 

224 

308 

1992 

8 

2237 

218 

2278 

225 

308 

Graduated  from  college 

1978 

124 

1231 

126 

284 

132 

317 

1982 

1230 

1229 

1.232 

282 

132 

2312 

1986 

238 

1231 

1.238 

280 

1.237 

314 

1990 

240 

2238 

241 

280 

239 

316 

1992 

242 

2236 

244 

283 

243 

316 

1  statistically  significant  difference  from  1992, 

2  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1978, 

NOTE:  Percent  of  students  represents  the  percentage  of  all  students  from  each  subgroup.  Not  shovy^n  are  about  one-third  of 
students  at  age  9  and  smaller  percentages  at  ages  13  and  17  v^ho  did  not  knov/  their  parents'  highest  education  level, 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U,S.  Students  In  Science.  1969  to  1992:  Mathematics.  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing,  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Table  15-5     Average  proficiency  scores,  by  age  and  grade:  1978, 1982, 1986, 1990,  and 
1992 


Year 

Beiow  modal  grade ' 

At  modal  grade 

1 

Above  modal  grade  i 

Percent 

Proficiency 

r  11 

Percent 

Proficiency 

A9e9 

1978 

226 

2191 

272 

2228 

21 

241 

1982 

230 

2193 

269 

2230 

1 

258 

1986 

334 

2.3198 

366 

2.3234 

3.40 

249 

1990 

335 

3207 

365 

3242 

40 

239 

1992 

338 

3208 

362 

3242 

3.40 

260 

Age  13 

1978 

227 

2240 

270 

2274 

1 

298 

1982 

228 

2.3  247 

270 

2277 

1 

304 

1986 

33 

2.3251 

67 

2.3278 

1 

2297 

1990 

336 

2.3253 

363 

3280 

1 

2278 

1992 

337 

3258 

362 

3282 

40 

328 

Age  17 

1978 

215 

2273 

275 

2305 

210 

2309 

1982 

216 

2274 

275 

2302 

210 

2306 

1986 

217 

2277 

275 

2307 

8 

309 

1990 

322 

3282 

370 

3311 

28 

311 

1992 

324 

3284 

370 

3313 

36 

3318 

1  Modal  grade  is  the  most  common  grade  level  for  students  of  a  particular  age.  For  example,  the  modal  grade  at  age  9  is 
fourth  grade.  Nine-year-olds  in  fifth  grade  are  above  modal  grade,  and  9-year-olds  in  third  grade  are  below  modal  grade  for 
their  age. 

?  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 
•3  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1973. 
Less  than  0.5  percent. 

NOTE:  The  modal  grades  are  grade  4  at  age  9,  grade  8  at  age  13,  and  grade  11  at  age  17.  The  modal  grade  is  lov/er  for 
17-year-olds  because  of  differences  in  age  definition  and  in  the  time  of  year  the  assessment  Is  given,  causing  more  students 
to  be  above  the  modal  grade  at  age  17  than  at  any  other  age.  For  a  more  complete  explanation,  see  the  supplemental 
note  to  Indicator  13. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics.  1973  to  1992;  Reading,  1971 
to  1992;  Writing.  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Table  16-1      Explanations  of  levels  of  science  proficiency 


Level  350:  Integrates  specialized  scientific  InfomrKition 

Students  at  this  level  can  Infer  relationships  and  draw  conclusions  using  detailed  scientific  knowledge  from  the 
physical  sciences,  particularly  chemistry.  They  also  can  apply  basic  principles  of  genetics  and  Interpret  the  societal 
Implications  of  research  in  this  field. 

Level  300:  Analyzes  scientific  procedures  and  data 

Students  at  this  level  con  evaluate  the  appropriateness  of  the  design  of  on  experiment.  They  hove  more  detailed 
scientific  knowledge,  and  the  skill  to  apply  their  knowledge  in  interpreting  information  from  text  and  graphs.  These 
students  also  exhibit  a  growing  understanding  of  principles  from  the  physical  sciences. 

Level  250:  Applies  general  scientific  information 

Students  at  this  level  con  interpret  data  from  simple  tables  and  moke  inferences  about  the  outcomes  of  experi- 
mental procedures.  They  exhibit  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  life  sciences.  Including  a  familiarity  with 
some  aspects  of  animal  behavior  and  of  ecological  relationships.  These  students  also  demonstrate  some  knowl- 
edge of  basic  information  from  the  physical  sciences. 

Level  200:  Understands  simple  scientific  principles 

Students  at  this  level  ore  developing  some  understanding  of  simple  scientific  principles,  particularly  in  the  life 
sciences.  For  example,  they  exhibit  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  function  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. 

Level  150:  Knows  everyday  science  facts 

Students  at  this  level  know  some  general  scientific  facts  of  the  type  that  could  be  learned  from  everyday  experi- 
ences. They  can  read  simple  graphs,  match  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  animals,  and  predict  the  operation 
of  familiar  apparatus  that  work  according  to  mechanical  principles. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Notional  Assessment  of  Education  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992;  Mothemotlcs.  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing,  1984  to  1992  1994. 
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Table  16-2     Percentage  of  students  scoring  at  or  above  five  levels  of  science  proficiency: 
1977, 1982, 1986,  1990,  and  1992 


Year 


Proficiency  level 

Age 

1977 

1982 

1986 

1990 

1992 

Level  350: 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Integrates  specialized 

13 

n 

0 

20 

0 

20 

scientific  information 

17 

8 

17 

8 

9 

10 

Level  300: 

9 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Analyzes  scientific 

13 

11 

10 

9 

11 

12 

procedures  and  data 

17 

142 

1.237 

141 

43 

247 

Level  250: 

9 

126 

124 

128 

231 

233 

Applies  general 

13 

149 

151 

152 

1.256 

261 

scientific  information 

17 

82 

1.277 

81 

81 

83 

Level  200: 

9 

168 

171 

1.272 

276 

278 

Understands  simple 

13 

186 

1.290 

292 

292 

293 

scientific  principles 

17 

97 

1.296 

97 

97 

98 

Level  150: 

9 

194 

195 

1.296 

297 

297 

Knows  everyday 

13 

198 

2100 

2100 

2100 

2100 

science  facts 

17 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1  statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 

2  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1977. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics,  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing,  1984  to  1992,  1994. 
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Table  16-3     Percentile  distribution  of  science  proficiency  scores,  by  age,  and  race/ 
ethnicity:  1977,  1982,  1986,  1990,  and  1992 


Age  9  Age  1 3  Age  1 7 


Percentile 

1977 

1982 

1986 

1990 

1992 

1977 

1932  1986 

1990 

1992 

1977 

1982 

1986 

1990 

1992 

All  students 

5 

144 

151  . 

155 

160 

163 

174 

185 

189 

191 

193 

213 

203 

212 

210 

218 

10 

161 

167 

170 

176 

178 

191 

200 

203 

206 

209 

231 

222 

230 

229 

234 

ion 

IVU 

10/1 

10A 

zuz 

218 

224 

227 

zou 

zoo 

ZU  1 

zoz 

9An 

zuu 

260 

9M 

50 

222 

221 

225 

230 

232 

249 

251 

252 

256 

260 

291 

285 

290 

292 

296 

75 

251 

249 

253 

257 

258 

278 

277 

276 

281 

284 

320 

315 

319 

323 

327 

90 

276 

272 

277 

279 

281 

302 

299 

298 

302 

303 

346 

342 

344 

348 

350 

95 

291 

286 

291 

292 

294 

317 

313 

310 

315 

315 

362 

357 

360 

363 

364 

Wtilte 

5 

163 

167 

166 

177 

178 

191 

198 

204 

209 

213 

231 

223 

228 

233 

234 

10 

178 

182 

181 

190 

192 

205 

211 

216 

220 

226 

246 

239 

245 

249 

251 

ono 
zUz 

AX> 

Z  1  o 

01/1 
Z  14 

229 

233 

237 

0/11 
Z4  1 

0/1 A 
Z40 

970 
z  /  u 

9AA 
ZOO 

971 

Z/  1 

97*^ 
z/  o 

277 

50 

230 

229 

233 

238 

240 

256 

258 

259 

264 

268 

298 

294 

299 

301 

306 

75 

257 

255 

259 

262 

264 

283 

282 

282 

287 

289 

325 

321 

325 

329 

333 

90 

281 

278 

282 

284 

285 

307 

303 

302 

307 

307 

350 

346 

349 

352 

355 

95 

295 

291 

295 

296 

298 

321 

3l6 

314 

319 

318 

365 

361 

364 

367 

368 

Black 

5 

107 

124 

133 

131 

138 

144 

160 

168 

170 

162 

172 

166 

189 

182 

192 

10 

123 

137 

147 

145 

152 

158 

173 

180 

182 

177 

187 

181 

202 

197 

207 

25 

147 

loV 

1  /U 

\  /u 

181 

194 

198 

ono 
zUz 

1  oo 

010 

Z  1  z 

OHA 
ZUO 

99*^ 
ZZo 

9  on 
zzu 

ZoU 

50 

174 

188 

196 

196 

201 

207 

217 

221 

226 

224 

240 

235 

252 

252 

255 

75 

203 

214 

223 

224 

226 

235 

241 

244 

249 

251 

268 

263 

280 

283 

282 

90 

229 

236 

246 

247 

284 

260 

262 

264 

269 

272 

293 

289 

306 

314 

308 

96 

244 

246 

260 

260 

260 

275 

275 

277 

283 

286 

310 

305 

323 

329 

325 

Hispanic 

197 

5 

125 

127 

134 

146 

143 

147 

166 

171 

174 

180 

194 

178 

194 

189 

10 

140 

142 

148 

159 

157 

161 

179 

181 

185 

193 

208 

194 

209 

204 

215 

25 

164 

162 

173 

181 

179 

186 

201 

202 

206 

215 

234 

219 

232 

231 

242 

50 

191 

191 

200 

206 

205 

213 

226 

226 

231 

238 

262 

248 

259 

260 

273 

75 

219 

216 

226 

233 

230 

240 

249 

250 

256 

261 

290 

278 

286 

293 

298 

90 

246 

236 

252 

253 

254 

266 

271 

270 

280 

282 

317 

302 

310 

317 

323 

95 

261 

246 

265 

267 

265 

282 

285 

283 

294 

292 

331 

321 

324 

330 

339 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics,  1973  to  1992;  Reading.  1971 
to  1992;  Writing,  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Table  16-4     Average  science  proficiency,  by  age  and  parents'  highest  education  leveh 
1977, 1982,  1986,  1990,  and  1992 


Age  9 

Age 

13 

Age  17 

Parents'  highest 

Percent  of 

Average 

Percent  of 

Average 

Percent  of 

Average 

educatlonlevel 

Year 

students 

proficiency 

students 

proficiency 

students 

proficiency 

Less  than  high 

1977 

^9 

1198 

113 

1224 

115 

265 

scnool  yiQuuvjiQ 

10ft9 
1  voz 

A 
U 

'  1  TO 

1.210 

99fi 

\  13 

258 

1  voo 

2A 

2ft 

990 

ZZr 

2ft 

loon 

20  in 

lU 

2ft 

*zOO 

2ft 

9A1 

ZU  1 

201  7 

2A 

29 

2ft 

9A9 
zuz 

Graduated  from 

1977 

^27 

223 

133 

245 

133 

284 

nign  scnooi 

21 
^  1  O 

91ft 
Z  1  o 

29A 

z40 

1.290 

2275 

1  VOO 

1  21 A 

990 
zzu 

m 

'O  1 

94S 

1,228 

2277 

lOon 
1  wu 

1  2lA 

99A 
zzu 

1  297 

z*»/ 

1.226 

297/S 

Z/  W 

lyvz 

^  1  *♦ 

999 
ZZZ 

29*^ 
*ZO 

94A 

291 
^■z  1 

Some  education 

1977 

7 

237 

115 

1260 

117 

296 

after  high  school 

1982 

8 

229 

17 

1259 

1.222 

2290 

1986 

7 

236 

116 

^268 

224 

295 

1990 

7 

238 

17 

263 

224 

296 

1992 

8 

237 

218 

2266 

225 

296 

Graduated  from 

1977 

123 

1232 

127 

266 

130 

309 

college 

1982 

242 

1230 

1.237 

1264 

132 

1.2300 

1986 

238 

235 

1.238 

264 

1.237 

304 

1990 

240 

236 

241 

268 

239 

306 

1992 

242 

2239 

244 

269 

243 

308 

1  statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 

2  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1977. 

NOTE:  Percent  of  students  represents  the  percentage  of  all  students  from  each  subgroup.  Not  shown  are  approximately  one- 
third  of  students  at  age  9  and  smaller  percentages  at  ages  13  and  17  who  did  not  know  their  parents'  highest  education  level. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress. 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  American  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992;  (Mathematics  1973  to  1992;  Reading. 
1971  to  1992;  Writing.  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Table  16-5      Average  proficiency  scores,  by  age  and  grade:  1977, 1982, 1986, 1990,  and 
1992 


Below  modal  grade'  At  modal  grade'  Above  modal  grade' 

Year  Percent         Proficiency  Percent         Proficiency  Percent  Proficiency 


Age  9 

244 

1977 

224 

2197 

275 

2227 

21 

1982 

2330 

2198 

270 

2231 

20.5 

366 

1986 

334 

23205 

266 

23234 

30.3 

235 

1990 

335 

3211 

365 

3238 

30.3 

235 

1992 

338 

3215 

362 

3240 

30.3 

248 

Age  13 

285 

1977 

227 

2223 

272 

2256 

1 

1982 

228 

2229 

272 

2258 

02 

287 

1986 

33 

23234 

67 

2260 

0.5 

2266 

1990 

336 

3240 

363 

3264 

05 

262 

1992 

337 

3244 

362 

3266 

0.2 

313 

Age  17 

301 

1977 

214 

2253 

275 

2295 

211 

1982 

216 

2251 

275 

23289 

29 

3292 

1986 

217 

259 

275 

2294 

38 

299 

1990 

322 

3260 

370 

23299 

238 

298 

1992 

324 

3263 

370 

3304 

36 

305 

1  Modal  grade  is  the  most  common  grade  level  for  students  of  a  particular  age.  For  example,  the  modal  grade  at  age  9  Is 
fourth  grade,  Nlne-yearnDlds  In  fiftfi  grade  are  above  modal  grade,  and  9-year-olds  in  third  grade  are  below  modal  grade  for 
their  age. 

2  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1992. 

3  Statistically  significant  difference  from  1977, 

NOTE:  The  modal  grades  are:  grade  4  at  age  9,  orade  8  at  age  13,  and  grade  11  at  age  17.  The  modal  grade  Is  lower  for 
1 7-year-olds  because  of  differences  In  age  definKlon  and  In  the  time  of  year  the  test  is  given,  causing  more  students  to  be 
above  the  modal  grade  at  age  17  tfian  at  any  other  age.  For  a  more  complete  explanation,  see  the  supplemental  note  to 
Indicator  13. 

SOURCE:  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  A  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992:  Matt)ematics.  1973  to  1992:  Reading,  1971 
to  1992:  Writing,  1984  to  1992,  1994, 
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Table  17-1      Average  reading  literacy  scale  scores,  by  age,  sex,  and  country:  School  year 
1991-92 


Age  9  Age  1 4 


Country 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Belgium  • 

507 

503 

512 

481 

480 

486 

Botswana 

— 

— 

— 

330 

327 

333 

British  Columbia.  Canada? 

500 

495 

506 

522 

613 

534 

Cyprus 

481 

479 

484 

497 

493 

501 

Denmark 

475 

463 

489 

525 

523 

527 

East  Germany3 

499 

490 

509 

526 

623 

530 

Finland^ 

569 

564 

575 

560 

664 

568 

France^ 

531 

530 

533 

549 

663 

549 

Greece^ 

504 

499 

510 

509 

509 

510 

Hong  Kong7 

517 

512 

524 

535 

633 

538 

Hungarys 

499 

495 

604 

536 

628 

542 

Iceland^ 

518 

508 

528 

536 

630 

543 

Irelandio 

509 

502 

517 

511 

502 

525 

Italyii 

529 

525 

537 

515 

611 

520 

Netherlands 

485 

483 

488 

514 

611 

520 

New  Zealand 

528 

519 

539 

545 

544 

549 

iNui  wuy '  * 

'^l  7 

ooo 

'^l  A 
\J  1  o 

O  lO 

Ron 

Philippines!  3 

430 

427 

432 

Portugal 

478 

474 

483 

523 

628 

520 

Singapore 

515 

510 

621 

534 

634 

534 

Slovenia 

498 

491 

606 

532 

629 

534 

Spaini4 

504 

500 

508 

490 

488 

492 

Sweden 

539 

533 

646 

546 

640 

555 

Switzerland 

511 

507 

617 

536 

636 

538 

Thailandis 

477 

464 

488 

Trinidad/Tobago 

451 

443 

460 

479 

466 

492 

United  States^^ 

547 

543 

552 

535 

630 

543 

Venezuela!/ 

383 

379 

392 

417 

419 

421 

West  Germany  iH 

503 

501 

508 

522 

622 

526 

Zimbabwe 

372 

380 

363 

—  Country  did  not  participate  at  this  age  level. 

1  Schools  in  French-speaking  Belgium  only;  students  instructed  in  Flemish  or  German  \A,ere  excluded. 
^  Students  in  Government  Native  Indian  schools  were  excluded. 

3  Students  in  special  schools  for  disabled  students  and  institutions  for  specially  talented  students  were  excluded. 

4  Swedish-speaking,  special  education,  and  laboratory  schools  were  excluded. 

^  Private  schools  were  excluded  (16  percent  of  9-year-olds  and  21  percent  of  1 4-year-oids). 
6  For  14-year-olds,  1,4  percent  in  evening  schools  were  excluded. 

'  International  schools,  ESF  Foundation  schools,  schools  not  participating  in  Secondary  School  Places  Allocation  System  (SSPA), 
and  schools  with  class  size  of  less  than  20  were  excluded. 

8  Very  small  schools  In  remote  areas  and  ungraded  schools  were  excluded. 

9  Schools  where  there  were  fewer  than  5  students  were  excluded. 

10  Private  schools  and  schools  with  fewer  than  5  students  were  excluded. 
' '  Non-government  schools  were  excluded. 

>2  Schools  for  Lapps  were  excluded. 

13  Schools  in  earthquake  and  insurgency  areas  (about  39  percent  of  the  population)  were  excluded. 

14  Students  from  schools  with  fewer  than  10  students  In  the  defined  grade  and  from  schools  where  medium  of  instruction  was 
not  Castillian  Spanish  were  excluded. 

'5  Laboratory  schools  and  schools  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and  Culture  were  excluded. 

16  Students  in  eligible  schools  not  capable  of  taking  the  test  (4.9  percent  of  each  age  group)  were  excluded. 

17  Students  attending  private  rural  schools  were  excluded. 

18  Students  in  special  schools  for  disabled  students  and  non-graded  private  schools  were  excluded. 

SOURCE:  International  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement,  Study  of  Reading  Literacy,  How  in  the  World 
Do  Students  Read?,  1992. 
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Table  17-2     Average  scores  across  narrative,  expository,  and  documents  domains  for  9 
year-olds  on  reading  literacy  assessment,  by  country:  School  year  1991-92 


Average  score  Percentile  score,  narrative  domain 


Country 

Narrative 

Expository 

Documents 

1st 

5th 

10th 

90th 

95th 

99th 

Belgium' 

510 

505 

506 

293 

361 

385 

612 

643 

695 

British  Columbia,  Canadas 

502 

499 

500 

186 

345 

389 

619 

644 

697 

Cyprus 

492 

475 

476 

283 

351 

373 

601 

626 

686 

Denmark 

463 

467 

496 

186 

186 

299 

592 

628 

682 

East  Germany^ 

4J2 

493 

522 

219 

324 

361 

590 

626 

686 

Finland^ 

568 

569 

569 

353 

420 

466 

649 

681 

708 

France^ 

532 

533 

527 

335 

381 

411 

640 

672 

701 

Greece 

514 

511 

488 

303 

367 

400 

622 

647 

699 

Hong  Kong6 

494 

503 

554 

273 

350 

383 

601 

618 

677 

Hungary^ 

496 

493 

509 

299 

362 

390 

588 

617 

661 

Iceland^ 

518 

517 

519 

297 

361 

390 

627 

647 

700 

Indonesia"^ 

402 

411 

369 

205 

280 

316 

489 

528 

566 

Ireland  10 

518 

514 

495 

301 

363 

390 

631 

649 

701 

Italy'  ^ 

OOO 

303 

379 

41 1 

627 

650 

701 

Netherlands 

494 

480 

481 

311 

359 

382 

591 

625 

688 

New  Zealand 

534 

531 

521 

299 

365 

403 

647 

679 

707 

Norway '2 

525 

528 

519 

186 

342 

390 

629 

654 

702 

Portugal 

483 

480 

471 

300 

356 

386 

587 

617 

670 

Singapore 

521 

519 

504 

306 

364 

395 

623 

653 

701 

Slovenia 

502 

489 

503 

296 

355 

389 

648 

650 

700 

Spain  13 

497 

505 

509 

291 

357 

389 

597 

641 

687 

Sweden 

536 

542 

539 

239 

364 

406 

644 

673 

706 

Switzerland 

506 

507 

522 

237 

362 

391 

602 

642 

696 

TrinidadAobago 

455 

458 

440 

232 

312 

343 

567 

605 

676 

United  States'^ 

553 

538 

550 

330 

389 

420 

655 

685 

708 

Venezuela '5 

378 

396 

374 

186 

186 

220 

474 

500 

554 

West  Germany '6 

491 

497 

520 

226 

340 

372 

594 

629 

690 

1  Schools  in  French-speaking  Belgium  only;  students  instructed  in  Flemish  or  German  were  excluded. 

2  Students  in  Government  Native  Indian  schools  were  excluded. 

3  Students  in  special  schools  for  disabled  students  and  institutions  for  specially  talented  students  were  excluded. 

4  Swedish-speaking,  special  education,  and  laboratory  schools  were  excluded. 

5  Private  schools  were  excluded  (16  percent). 

6  International  schools,  ESF  Foundation  schools,  schools  not  participating  in  Secondary  School  Places  Allocation  System  (SSPA). 
and  schools  with  class  size  of  less  than  20  were  excluded. 

y  Very  small  schools  in  remote  areas  and  ungraded  schools  were  excluded. 

8  Schools  where  there  were  fewer  than  5  students  were  excluded. 

9  Schools  outside  of  Java,  Riau  (Sumatra),  and  East  Nusa  Tenggara  were  excluded  (30  percent  of  target  population). 

10  Private  schools  and  schools  with  fewer  than  5  students  were  excluded. 

1 1  Non-government  schools  were  excluded. 
^2  Schools  for  Lapps  were  excluded. 

13  Students  from  schools  with  fewer  than  10  students  in  the  defined  grade  and  from  schools  where  medium  of  instruction  was 
not  Costillian  Spanish  were  excluded. 

14  Students  in  eligible  schools  not  capable  of  taking  the  test  (5  percent)  were  excluded. 

15  Students  attending  private  rural  schools  were  excluded. 

16  Students  in  special  schools  for  disabled  students  and  non-graded  private  schools  were  excluded. 

SOURCE:  International  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement,  Study  of  Reading  Literacy.  How  m  the  World 
Do  Students  Read?.  1992. 
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Table  17-3      Average  scores  across  narrative,  expository;  and  documents  domains  for  14- 
year-olds  on  reading  literacy  assessment,  by  country:  School  year  1991-92 


Average  score  Percentile  score,  expository  domain 


Country 

Narrative 

Expository 

Documents 

1st 

5th 

10th 

90th 

95th 

99th 

Belgium' 

484 

477 

483 

242 

319 

360 

572 

605 

685 

Botswana 

340 

339 

312 

121 

227 

247 

41 1 

417 

452 

British  Columbia.  Canada^ 

526 

516 

522 

290 

362 

394 

635 

676 

760 

Cyprus 

516 

492 

482 

282 

340 

378 

601 

638 

705 

Denmark 

517 

524 

532 

295 

380 

41 1 

636 

673 

741 

East  Germany3 

512 

523 

543 

315 

381 

408 

633 

648 

708 

Finland^ 

559 

541 

580 

354 

421 

453 

628 

641 

699 

France^ 

556 

546 

544 

362 

414 

447 

639 

681 

748 

Greece^ 

526 

608 

493 

322 

376 

401 

602 

640 

711 

Hong  Kong  7 

509 

540 

557 

343 

407 

434 

621 

642 

718 

Hungary^ 

530 

536 

542 

326 

389 

420 

640 

680 

748 

Iceland'^' 

550 

548 

509 

316 

385 

413 

660 

686 

748 

Ireland '0 

510 

505 

518 

282 

356 

384 

630 

643 

725 

Italy'' 

520 

524 

501 

324 

386 

413 

616 

643 

727 

Netherlands 

506 

503 

533 

291 

365 

395 

593 

624 

694 

New  Zealand 

547 

535 

552 

290 

363 

410 

660 

692 

757 

Norway 

515 

520 

512 

313 

386 

413 

609 

642 

713 

Philippines '3 

421 

439 

430 

272 

321 

342 

530 

571 

662 

Portugal 

523 

523 

523 

341 

411 

429 

606 

636 

698 

Singapore 

530 

539 

533 

367 

410 

434 

629 

666 

735 

Slovenia 

534 

525 

537 

360 

410 

441 

607 

643 

700 

Spain '4 

500 

495 

475 

308 

364 

391 

581 

613 

688 

Sweden 

556 

533 

550 

324 

384 

420 

637 

677 

749 

Switzerland 

534 

525 

549 

307 

381 

412 

632 

654 

722 

Thailand 'f* 

468 

486 

478 

239 

324 

363 

573 

599 

662 

Trinidod/Tobogo 

482 

485 

472 

255 

330 

358 

600 

636 

729 

United  States 

539 

539 

528 

324 

381 

410 

673 

705 

764 

jezuela^-^ 

407 

433 

412 

220 

290 

330 

526 

556 

629 

West  Germany '8 

514 

521 

532 

323 

381 

411 

622 

667 

736 

Zimbabwe 

367 

374 

373 

139 

2>2 

291 

453 

483 

551 

'  Schools  In  French-speaking  Belgium  only;  students  instructed  in  Flemish  or  German  were  excluded. 

2  Students  in  Government  Native  Indian  schools  weie  excluded. 

3  Students  in  special  schools  for  disabled  students  and  institutions  for  specially  talented  students  were  excluded. 
^  Swedish-speaking,  special  education,  and  laboratory  schools  were  excluded. 

5  Private  schools  were  excluded  (21  percent). 
Students  in  evening  schools  were  excluded  (1  percent). 

International  schools.  ESF  Foundation  schools,  schools  not  participating  in  Secondary  School  Places  Allocation  System  (SSPA). 
and  schools  with  class  size  of  less  than  20  were  excluded, 
s  Very  small  schools  in  remote  areas  and  ungraded  schools  were  excluded. 
^  Schools  where  there  were  fewer  than  5  students  were  excluded. 

Private  schools  and  schools  with  fewer  than  5  students  were  excluded. 
'^  Non-government  schools  were  excluded. 
'^  Schools  for  Lapps  were  excluded. 

'-^  Schools  in  earthquake  and  insurgency  areas  (about  39  percent  of  the  population)  were  excluded. 

'4  Students  from  schools  with  fewer  than  10  students  in  the  defined  grade  and  from  schools  where  medium  of  instruction  was 
not  Castilllon  Spanish  were  excluded. 

'J>  Laboratory  schools  and  schools  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and  Culture  were  excluded. 
16  Students  In  eligible  schools  not  capable  of  taking  the  test  (5  percent)  were  excluded. 

Students  attending  private  rural  schools  were  excluded, 
'fl  Students  in  special  schools  for  disabled  students  and  non-graded  private  schools  were  excluded. 

SOURCE:  International  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement.  Study  of  Reading  Literacy.  How  in  the  World 
Do  Students  Read?.  1992. 
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Indicator  17 


Table  17-4      Average  reading  achievement  scores  for  students  speaking  a  different 
language  at  home  and  for  students  speaking  the  school  language^  by 
country:  School  year  1991-92 

Age  9  Age  14 


Non-school  language       School  language       Non-school  language       School  language 


Country 

Percentage 

Average 

Percentage 

Average 

Percentage 

Averoge 

Percentage 

Average 

0^  students 

score 

of  students 

score 

oT  sTuaenis 

score 

OT  STUuenis 

score 

Belgium' 

11 

481 

89 

612 

9 

435 

91 

491 

Botswana 





61 

328 

39 

334 

British  Columbia.  Canada^ 

11 

488 

89 

502 

8 

506 

92 

524 

Cyprus 

4 

476 

96 

482 

0 

437 

100 

497 

Denmark 

6 

441 

96 

480 

3 

470 

98 

527 

East  Germany^ 

2 

472 

98 

500 

1 

521 

99 

527 

Finland^ 

2 

532 

99 

569 

1 

533 

99 

562 

France^ 

9 

491 

91 

536 

4 

516 

96 

662 

Greece^ 

6 

472 

94 

508 

3 

487 

97 

610 

Hong  Kong' 

13 

488 

87 

522 

4 

495 

96 

637 

Hungary^ 

3 

468 

97 

501 

1 

493 

99 

536 

Iceland"^ 

4 

487 

97 

519 

0 

508 

100 

536 

Indonesia '0 

73 

394 

28 

403 





— 



Ireland  »i 

3 

496 

97 

510 

1 

482 

99 

513 

ltaly'2 

27 

613 

73 

537 

26 

488 

74 

626 

Netherlands 

13 

469 

88 

489 

9 

489 

91 

618 

New  Zealand 

8 

466 

92 

535 

6 

470 

94 

551 

Norway '3 

4 

471 

96 

527 

2 

473 

98 

619 

Philippines'^ 

90 

428 

10 

449 

Portugal 

3 

469 

97 

479 

2 

504 

98 

624 

Singapore 

73 

506 

28 

543 

74 

523 

26 

566 

Slovenia 

12 

469 

89 

502 

6 

506 

94 

634 

Spain 

13 

499 

87 

505 

11 

481 

89 

491 

Sweden 

9 

486 

91 

544 

5 

501 

96 

549 

Switzerland 

21 

476 

79 

521 

15 

497 

86 

544 

Thailand '6 

39 

476 

61 

479 

Trinidad/Tobago 

16 

439 

86 

456 

16 

456 

84 

486 

United  States' 

4 

620 

97 

549 

4 

478 

96 

639 

West  Germany '« 

11 

461 

90 

509 

8 

455 

92 

630 

Venezuela'*^ 

18 

383 

82 

388 

5 

394 

96 

421 

Zimbabwe 

83 

371 

17 

385 

—  Country  did  not  participate  at  this  age  level. 

^  Schools  in  French-speaking  Belgium  only.  Students  instructed  in  Flemish  or  German  were  excluded. 
2  Students  in  Government  Native  Indian  schools  were  excluded. 
Students  in  special  schools  for  disabled  students  and  institutions  for  specially  talented  students  were  excluded. 

4  Swedish-speaking,  special  education,  and  laboratory  schools  were  excluded. 

5  Private  schools  were  excluded  (16  percent  of  9-year-olds  and  21  percent  of  14-year-olds). 
^  For  14-year-olds.  1.4  percent  in  evening  schools  were  excluded. 

'  International  schools.  E5F  Foundation  schools,  schools  not  participating  in  Secondary  School  Places  Allocation  System  (SSPA). 
and  schools  with  class  size  of  less  than  20  were  excluded. 
«  Very  small  schools  in  remote  areas  and  ungraded  schools  were  excluded. 
Schools  where  there  were  fewer  than  5  students  were  excluded. 

Schools  outside  of  Java.  Riau  (Sumatra),  and  East  Nusa  Tenggara  were  excluded  (30  percent  of  target  population). 
' '  Private  schools  and  schools  with  fewer  than  5  students  were  excluded. 
'''  Non-government  schools  were  excluded. 
'•^  Schools  for  Lapps  were  excluded 

Schools  in  earthquake  and  insurg^jncy  areas  (about  39  percent  of  the  population)  were  excluded. 
'^>  Students  from  schools  with  fewer  than  10  students  in  the  defined  grade  and  from  schools  where  medium  of  instruction  was 
not  Castillian  Spanish  were  excluded. 

'^'  Laboratory  schools  and  schools  controlled  by  the  Deportment  of  Fine  Arts  and  Culture  were  excluded. 
"  Studer^ts  in  eligible  schools  nc*  capable  of  taking  the  test  (5  percent  of  each  age  group)  were  excluded. 
»R  Students  attending  privote  rural  schools  were  excluded. 

'■'  Studer^ts  ir  special  schools  for  disabled  students  and  non-groded  private  schools  were  excluded 

SOURCE:  International  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement.  Study  of  Reading  Literacy.  How  in  the  World 
Do  Students  Read?.  1992. 
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Table  18-1      Distribution  of  proficiency  scores  of  9-year-olds  on  mathematics 
assessment^  by  country:  1991 


Average  proficiency  score  Percentile  scores 


Country 

loTai 

Male 

Female 

1  ct 

IST 

OTH 

1  urn 

ivi©cjian 

yuin 

voTn 

Comprehensive  populations 

Conodoi 

430 

430 

431 

296 

337 

363 

435 

490 

506 

537 

Hungary 

452 

452 

452 

312 

357 

379 

455 

520 

536 

573 

Ireland 

426 

425 

427 

273 

317 

345 

433 

493 

514 

545 

lsrae|2 

442 

447 

438 

310 

347 

373 

445 

504 

523 

555 

South  Korea 

473 

480 

465 

334 

383 

4U/ 

Aid 

4/0 

CQ  A 

ooU 

ooo 

Slovenia 

413 

413 

414 

303 

336 

355 

417 

467 

482 

508 

Soviet  Union^ 

447 

448 

446 

310 

Cl  /I 

014 

OOz 

o/v 

Spain^ 

432 

432 

432 

287 

330 

353 

437 

499 

518 

551 

Taiwan 

454 

455 

453 

304 

360 

384 

457 

521 

539 

571 

United  States^ 

420 

422 

419 

278 

305 

333 

427 

492 

513 

549 

Populations  witti  exclusions  or  low  participation 

England* 

427 

427 

427 

292 

322 

352 

428 

501 

521 

556 

Italy,  Emilia-Romagna* 

451 

456 

446 

315 

360 

386 

453 

518 

536 

570 

Portugal  7 

418 

422 

414 

284 

327 

347 

422 

485 

500 

530 

Scotland* 

446 

446 

446 

314 

356 

382 

447 

511 

525 

559 

Canadian  populations 

British  Columbia 

434 

433 

434 

291 

336 

365 

437 

497 

512 

548 

New  Brunswick-English 

427 

429 

426 

288 

326 

353 

433 

489 

505 

540 

Ontario-English 

420 

417 

421 

286 

321 

351 

425 

482 

497 

527 

Ontario-French 

414 

415 

414 

292 

333 

353 

419 

470 

482 

512 

Quebec-English 

435 

437 

434 

294 

334 

365 

440 

499 

518 

549 

Quebec-French 

443 

444 

441 

318 

356 

380 

447 

497 

513 

540 

^  Four  out  of  1 0  provinces. 

2  Hebrew-speaking  schools. 

3  Fourteen  out  of  15  republics  In  the  former  Soviet  Union:  Russian-speaking  schools. 

4  Regions  except  Cataluna;  Spanish-speaking  schools. 

s  Combined  school  and  student  participation  rate  is  below  .80  but  at  least  .70;  Interpret  results  with  caution  because  of  possible 
nonresponse  bias. 

6  Combined  school  and  student  participation  rate  Is  below  .70;  interpret  results  with  extreme  caution  because  of  possible 
nonresponse  bias. 

7  Restricted  grades. 

SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service,  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  1992. 
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Table  18-2     Distribution  of  proficiency  scores  of  13-year-olds  on  mathematics 
assessment,  by  country:  1991 


Average  proficiency  scores  Percentile  scores 


Country 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1st 

5th 

10th 

Median 

90th 

95th 

VVTh 

Comprehensive  populations 

Canada' 

513 

515 

512 

400 

443 

462 

515 

564 

580 

608 

France 

519 

523 

515 

404 

442 

460 

521 

574 

588 

616 

Hungary 

529 

528 

528 

401 

447 

465 

531 

588 

605 

639 

Ireland 

509 

514 

605 

381 

425 

449 

514 

665 

580 

614 

Israel^ 

517 

520 

514 

396 

441 

462 

520 

667 

578 

607 

Itoly,  Emllla-Romagna3 

517 

521 

513 

402 

444 

459 

522 

569 

581 

610 

Jordan 

458 

461 

454 

345 

371 

390 

459 

520 

539 

668 

South  Korea 

542 

546 

537 

390 

445 

470 

645 

609 

629 

665 

Scotland3 

511 

511 

512 

400 

438 

464 

513 

564 

580 

604 

Slovenia 

504 

506 

501 

407 

432 

445 

507 

556 

570 

599 

Soviet  Union'^ 

533 

533 

532 

413 

458 

477 

536 

584 

596 

629 

Spaini> 

495 

498 

492 

390 

429 

446 

496 

542 

566 

577 

Switzerland*^ 

539 

544 

534 

443 

475 

491 

542 

586 

598 

631 

Taiwan 

545 

546 

544 

368 

424 

454 

560 

631 

659 

694 

United  States^ 

494 

494 

494 

366 

407 

430 

495 

554 

574 

616 

Populations  with  exclusions  or  low  participation 

Brazil.  Forlalezo^ 

432 

442 

425 

319 

345 

364 

429 

502 

519 

644 

Brazil  Sao  Paulos 

444 

445 

443 

331 

358 

378 

441 

515 

531 

554 

China*? 

561 

665 

556 

467 

491 

508 

559 

613 

633 

662 

England'o 

511 

510 

511 

371 

424 

448 

512 

573 

590 

617 

Mozambiqueio  1 ' 

427 

431 

424 

346 

370 

385 

429 

468 

478 

503 

Portuga|3.7 

483 

485 

482 

369 

406 

427 

487 

535 

549 

577 

Canadian  populations 

Alberta 

516 

517 

515 

407 

446 

464 

517 

667 

583 

615 

British  Columbia 

523 

524 

521 

424 

455 

472 

522 

575 

593 

624 

Manitoba-English 

502 

502 

502 

381 

424 

448 

505 

564 

665 

601 

Manitoba-French 

516 

519 

513 

413 

455 

472 

516 

660 

572 

594 

New  Brunswick-English 

501 

603 

600 

381 

426 

448 

503 

552 

570 

598 

New  Brunswick-French 

509 

508 

510 

394 

433 

453 

513 

559 

571 

591 

Newfoundland 

606 

504 

609 

386 

431 

464 

509 

555 

571 

601 

Nova  Scotia 

509 

511 

606 

395 

435 

457 

510 

560 

575 

613 

Ontario-English 

504 

606 

502 

396 

435 

453 

504 

566 

572 

600 

Ontario-French 

494 

493 

495 

384 

423 

442 

497 

538 

563 

582 

Quebec-English^ 

523 

523 

522 

408 

453 

470 

522 

577 

•  594 

630 

Quebec-French 

528 

531 

525 

435 

465 

481 

529 

573 

587 

609 

Saskatchewan-English 

513 

516 

510 

407 

438 

461 

515 

662 

577 

608 

So<^katchewan-French 

525 

527 

524 

447 

461 

482 

525 

566 

578 

601 

'  Nine  out  of  1 0  provinces. 
^  Hebrew-specking  schools. 

Combined  school  and  student  participation  rate  is  below  .80  but  at  least  .70;  Interpret  results  with  caution  because  of  possible 
nonresponse  bias 

'I  Fourteen  out  of  15  republics  In  the  former  Soviet  Union;  Russian-speaking  schools. 

^  Regions  except  Cataluna;  Spanish-speaking  schools. 

<^  Fifteen  out  of  26  cantons. 

^  In-school  population,  restricted  grades. 

8  Restricted  grades. 

Twenty  out  of  29  provinces  and  Independent  cities;  in-school  population,  restricted  grades. 

'0  Combined  school  and  student  participation  rate  Is  below  .70;  interpret  results  with  extreme  caution  because  of  possible 
nonresponse  bias. 

'1  Cities  of  Maputo  and  Beira;  In-school  population. 

SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service.  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  1992. 
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Table  19-1      Distribution  of  proficiency  scores  of  9-year-olds  on  science  assessment,  by 
sex,  percentile,  and  country:  1991 


Average  proficiency  score  Percentile  scores 


Country 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1ST 

oTn 

lurn 

Median 

on+h 
yuTn 

yoin 

Win 

Comprehensive  populations 

Canada' 

437 

439 

434 

257 

316 

346 

443 

517 

538 

582 

Hungary 

438 

443 

434 

270 

331 

360 

441 

511 

534 

667 

Ireland 

401 

409 

393 

221 

258 

289 

408 

496 

515 

661 

Israel 

431 

440 

423 

247 

309 

337 

430 

524 

553 

595 

South  Korea 

460 

474 

446 

303 

357 

383 

460 

541 

563 

609 

Slovenia 

403 

406 

401 

262 

299 

325 

405 

478 

497 

528 

Soviet  Llnion3 

434 

441 

428 

284 

328 

366 

433 

515 

547 

CO  o 
000 

Spain'* 

430 

439 

421 

250 

305 

334 

435 

522 

541 

667 

Taiwan 

456 

466 

445 

254 

321 

359 

458 

563 

576 

627 

United  States^> 

446 

451 

441 

235 

292 

328. 

453 

543 

567 

605 

Populations  with  exclusions  or  low  participation 

England^ 

438 

441 

435 

245 

300 

329 

445 

529 

554 

604 

Italy,  Emilia-Romogna^ 

459 

465 

454 

293 

345 

371 

460 

547 

569 

626 

Portugal 

394 

402 

387 

233 

280 

306 

395 

480 

499 

549 

Scotland^ 

433 

434 

432 

248 

314 

339 

436 

515 

638 

568 

Canadian  populations 

British  Columbia 

455 

455 

455 

269 

336 

368 

463 

531 

551 

590 

New  Brunswick-English 

429 

429 

429 

223 

273 

319 

440 

516 

542 

579 

Ontario-English 

434 

437 

431 

242 

296 

334 

443 

521 

544 

581 

Ontario-French 

402 

402 

403 

255 

294 

321 

401 

480 

502 

545 

Quebec-Engiish 

438 

443 

434 

259 

312 

339 

443 

530 

549 

594 

Quebec-French 

437 

439 

434 

283 

329 

358 

441 

512 

531 

667 

I  Four  out  of  10  provinces. 

Hebrew-speaking  schools. 
^  Fourteen  out  of  15  republics  in  the  former  Soviet  Union;  Russian-speaking  schools. 

Regions  except  Calaluha;  Sponish-speaking  schools. 
^>  Combined  school  and  student  participation  rate  is  below  .80  but  at  least  .70;  interpret  results  with  caution  because  of  possible 
nonresponse  bios. 

^  Combined  school  and  student  participation  rate  is  below  .70;  interpret  results  with  extreme  caution  because  of  possible 
nonresponse  bias. 
^  Restricted  grades. 

SOURCE;  Educational  Testing  Service,  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  1992. 
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Table  19-2      Distribution  of  proficiency  scores  of  13-year-olds  on  science  assessment,  by 
country:  1991 


Average  proficiency  score  Percentile  scores 


Country 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1st 

5th 

10th 

Median 

90th 

95th 

99th 

Comproh9nsiv9  populations 

Canada' 

533 

539 

527 

384 

434 

460 

534 

606 

628 

670 

France 

532 

540 

524 

370 

417 

442 

534 

611 

639 

677 

Hungary 

553 

563 

544 

386 

436 

467 

555 

639 

665 

717 

Ireland 

510 

521 

499 

334 

391 

418 

511 

594 

616 

668 

Israel? 

534 

543 

527 

379 

426 

449 

536 

614 

635 

676 

Italy,  Emilia-Romagna^'^ 

537 

545 

529 

384 

432 

459 

538 

612 

632 

672 

Jordan 

473 

475 

470 

292 

342 

375 

480 

557 

584 

628 

South  Korea 

571 

580 

559 

395 

457 

490 

575 

648 

670 

710 

Scotland^ 

530 

635 

625 

363 

416 

441 

532 

611 

631 

674 

Sloven«a 

637 

644 

630 

398 

434 

461 

559 

615 

638 

671 

Soviet  Union^ 

541 

546 

535 

383 

438 

465 

645 

612 

629 

661 

Spains 

525 

531 

519 

380 

428 

453 

524 

596 

617 

663 

Switzerland^ 

562 

573 

551 

408 

467 

491 

566 

637 

662 

701 

Taiwan 

563 

567 

560 

339 

420 

463 

572 

666 

673 

715 

United  States'' 

521 

530 

613 

334 

410 

436 

523 

601 

627 

665 

Populations  witti  exclusions  or  low  participation 

Brazil  Fortaleza^ 

426 

439 

416 

279 

313 

333 

425 

520 

642 

589 

Brazil,  Sao  Pauloe 

464 

469 

442 

305 

333 

354 

454 

545 

578 

629 

China*^ 

526 

535 

517 

351 

411 

439 

528 

608 

638 

683 

England '0 

632 

637 

528 

358 

415 

443 

635 

615 

639 

685 

Portugal"^-^ 

606 

517 

497 

339 

391 

418 

609 

589 

614 

654 

Canadian  populations 

Alberta 

554 

564 

644 

407 

456 

483 

566 

624 

643 

683 

British  Columbia 

648 

552 

545 

407 

453 

479 

552 

613 

636 

676 

Manitoba-English 

531 

536 

525 

356 

417 

445 

533 

611 

634 

671 

Manitoba-French 

522 

533 

514 

359 

426 

449 

524 

594 

613 

652 

New  Brunswick-English 

521 

627 

515 

344 

406 

441 

525 

597 

616 

657 

New  Brunswick-French 

510 

511 

509 

354 

399 

430 

513 

585 

607 

650 

Newfoundland 

621 

530 

512 

361 

413 

441 

522 

601 

624 

663 

Nova  Scotia 

532 

637 

527 

364 

428 

453 

534 

609 

631 

668 

Ontario-English 

526 

631 

520 

378 

426 

453 

526 

595 

622 

669 

Ontario-French 

497 

603 

491 

345 

401 

422 

496 

572 

590 

630 

Quebec-English3 

635 

643 

528 

386 

436 

463 

536 

611 

637 

675 

Quebec-French 

544 

551 

536 

403 

449 

475 

643 

614 

638 

675 

Saskatchewan-English 

538 

644 

531 

379 

435 

464 

640 

611 

635 

676 

Saskatchewan-French 

517 

521 

513 

380 

440 

460 

513 

585 

608 

639 

'  Nine  out  of  10  provinces. 
?  Hebrew-speaking  schools. 

3  Combined  school  and  student  participation  rate  is  below  .80  but  at  least  .70;  interpret  results  with  caution  because  of  possible 
nonresponse  bias. 

4  Fourteen  out  of  15  republics  in  the  former  Soviet  Union;  Russian-speaking  schools 
i>  Regions  except  Cataluna;  Spanish-speaking  schools. 

<^  Fifteen  out  of  26  cantons. 

f  In-school  population,  restricted  grades. 

8  Restricted  grades. 

Twenty  out  of  29  provinces  and  Independent  cities;  in-school  population,  restricted  grados. 
Combined  school  and  student  participation  rate  is  below  .70;  interpret  results  with  extreme  caution  because  of  possible 
nonresponse  bias. 

SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service,  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  1992. 
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Table  20-1      Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  test-takers  as  a  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates,  percentage  of  test-takers  who  are  minorities,  SAT  mean  scores, 
standard  deviations,  and  percent  scoring  over  600: 1972-94 

SAT  test-takers  Verbal  Mathematics 

As  a  Percent  Percent 

Number  of                percent  of  scoring  scoring 

high  school               high  school  Percent       Total              Stondarc;      600  or  Standard      600  or 

Year       graduates^  Number^  graduates2  minority      mean      Mean  deviation      higher  Mean  deviation  higher 


(in  thousands) 


10"70 

o,UU  1 

1  noi 
l,Uzo 

CM 

*40o 

1 1 1 
1 1 1 

]  ] 

*40*4 

1 15 

17 

i  ,U  1  o 

OOA 

vzo 

481 

1 13 

16 

107/1 

3  073 

32.1 

924 

444 

110 

10 

480 

116 

17 

1975 

3  J  33 

996 

31.8 

906 

434 

109 

8 

472 

115 

15 

1976 

3,148 

1,000 

31.8 

15.0 

903 

431 

110 

8 

472 

120 

17 

1977 

3.155 

979 

31.0 

16.1 

899 

429 

110 

8 

470 

119 

16 

1978 

3.127 

989 

31.6 

17.0 

897 

429 

110 

8 

468 

118 

15 

1979 

3.117 

992 

31.8 

17.1 

894 

427 

110 

7 

467 

117 

15 

1980 

3.043 

992 

32.6 

17.9 

890 

424 

110 

7 

466 

117 

15 

1981 

3.020 

994 

32.9 

18.1 

890 

424 

110 

7 

466 

117 

14 

1982 

2.995 

989 

33.0 

18.3 

893 

426 

110 

7 

467 

117 

15 

1983 

2.888 

963 

33.3 

18.9 

893 

425 

109 

7 

468 

119 

16 

1984 

2,767 

965 

34.9 

19.7 

897 

426 

110 

7 

471 

119 

17 

1985 

2,677 

977 

36.5 

20.0 

906 

431 

111 

7 

475 

119 

17 

1986 

2.643 

1.001 

37.9 

906 

431 

110 

8 

475 

121 

17 

1987 

2,694 

1,080 

40.1 

21.8 

906 

430 

111 

8  • 

476 

122 

18 

1988 

2.773 

1.134 

40.9 

23.0 

904 

428 

109 

7 

476 

120 

17 

1989 

2727 

1.088 

39.9 

25.3 

903 

427 

111 

8 

476 

121 

18 

1990 

32,588 

1,026 

339.7 

26.6 

900 

424 

111 

7 

476 

123 

18 

1991 

32.503 

1,033 

341.2 

28.0 

896 

422 

111 

7 

474 

123 

17 

1992 

32,471 

1.034 

341.8 

28.5 

899 

423 

112 

7 

476 

123 

18 

19934 

32.512 

1,044 

341.6 

30.0 

902 

424 

113 

7 

478 

125 

19 

19944 

Z513 

1.050 

41.8 

31.0 

902 

423 

113 

7 

479 

124 

18 

—  Not  available. 

1  Includes  public  and  private  schools. 

2  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  taking  the  SAT  at  any  time  v^/hile  they  v^/ere  in  high  school  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  high  school  graduates  expressed  as  a  percentage. 

3  Data  hove  been  revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

4  Number  of  public  high  school  graduates  is  based  on  state  estimates. 

SOURCE:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  National  Report:  College  Bound  Seniors,  1972-1994.  (Copyright  *  1994  by  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  All  rights  reserved.)  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest 
of  Education  Statistics,  1994.  table  99. 
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Table  20-2      SAT  mean  scores  of  college-bound  seniors,  by  race/ethnicity:  1976-94 


Mexican  Puerto  Other  Asian  American 

White  Biack  American  Rican  Hispanic  American  indian 


Year        Verbal    Math   Verbai    Math   Verbai    Math   Verbai    Math    Verbal    Math   Verbai    Math   Verbai  Math 


1976 

451 

493 

332 

354 

371 

410 

364 

401 

414 

518 

388 

420 

1977 

448 

489 

330 

357 

370 

408 

355 

397 





405 

514 

390 

421 

1978 

446 

485 

332 

354 

370 

402 

349 

388 

— 

— 

401 

510 

387 

419 

1979 

444 

483 

330 

358 

370 

410 

345 

388 

— 

— 

396 

511 

386 

421 

1980 

442 

482 

330 

360 

372 

413 

350 

394 

— 

— 

396 

609 

390 

426 

1981 

442 

483 

332 

362 

373 

415 

?.53 

398 

397 

513 

391 

425 

1982 

444 

483 

341 

366 

377 

416 

360 

403 

398 

513 

388 

424 

1983 

443 

484 

339 

369 

375 

417 

358 

403 

395 

514 

388 

425 

1984 

445 

487 

342 

373 

376 

420 

358 

405 

398 

519 

390 

427 

1985 

449 

490 

346 

376 

382 

426 

368 

409 

404 

518 

392 

428 

1986 
1987 

447 

489 

351 

377 

379 

424 

360 

400 

387 

432 

405 

521 

393 

432 

1988 

445 

490 

353 

384 

382 

428 

355 

402 

387 

433 

408 

522 

393 

435 

1989 

446 

491 

351 

386 

381 

430 

360 

406 

389 

436 

409 

525 

384 

428 

1990 

442 

491 

352 

385 

380 

429 

359 

405 

383 

434 

410 

528 

388 

437 

1991 

441 

489 

351 

385 

377 

427 

361 

406 

382 

431 

411 

630 

393 

437 

1992 

442 

491 

352 

385 

372 

425 

366 

406 

383 

433 

413 

532 

395 

442 

1993 

444 

494 

353 

388 

374 

428 

367 

409 

384 

433 

415 

535 

400 

447 

1994 

443 

495 

352 

388 

372 

427 

367 

411 

383 

435 

416 

635 

396 

441 

—  Not  available. 

NOTE:  The  first  year  for  which  SAT  scores  by  raciai/ethnic  group  are  available  is  1976.  Data  were  not  collected  by  racial/ethnic 
group  in  1986.  See  the  supplemental  note  for  information  on  interpreting  the  SAT  scores. 

SOURCE:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  National  Report:  College  Bound  Seniors.  1972-1994.  (Copyright  <cl994  by  College 
Entrance  Examination  Boo:d.  All  rights  reserved.) 


Table  20-3      Percentage  of  college-bound  seniors  taking  the  SAT  who  scored  in  various 
ranges  on  the  verbal  and  mathematics  sections  of  the  SAT,  by  sex:  1994 

Verbal  Math 
Total  Male  Female  Score  Female 


0 

0 

0 

750-800 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

700-740 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

650-690 

6 

7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

600-640 

8 

10 

7 

7 

7 

7 

550-590 

11 

12 

10 

11 

11 

11 

500-540 

14 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

450-490 

15 

14 

15 

17 

17 

18 

400-440 

14 

12 

15 

17 

16 

17 

350-390 

11 

10 

13 

12 

12 

13 

300-340 

9 

7 

11 

8 

8 

8 

250-290 

5 

4 

6 

5 

6 

6 

200-240 

1 

1 

2 

423 

425 

421 

Mean 

479 

501 

460 

113 

114 

111 

Standard  deviation 

124 

127 

117 

NOTE:  800  is  the  highest  score  possible,  and  200  is  the  lowest  score  possible  on  each  section  of  the  SAT.  The  term  "college- 
bound  seniors"  refers  to  those  students  from  each  high  school  graduating  class  who  participate  in  the  Col'ege  Board  Admission 
Testing  Program,  and  does  not  include  all  first-year  college  students  nor  all  high  school  seniors. 

SOURCE:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  College  Bound  Seniors:  1994  Profile  of  SAT  and  Achievement  Test  Takers. 
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Table  20-4      Distribution  of  college-bound  seniors  and  average  verbal  and  mathematics 
SAT  scores,  by  selected  characteristics:  1988, 1991,  and  1994 


1988 


1991 


1994 


Characteristic 


Percent  of 
SAT  test-takers 


SAT  mean  score 


Percent  of 


SAT  mean  score 


Percent  of 


SAT  mean  score 


Verbal     Math  SAT  test-takers    Verbal     Math  SAT  test-takers    Verbal  Math 


AH  students 

Parents'  income 
Less  than  $10,000 
$10,000-819,999 
$20,000-$29,999 
$30,000-$39,000 
$40,000-$49,999 
$50,000-$59,999 
$60,000-$69.999 
$70,000  or  more 

Parents'  highest  education  level 
No  high  school  diploma 
High  school  diploma 
Associate's  degree 
Bachelor's  degree 
Graduate  degree 

Locality 
Large  city 
Mid-size  city 
Small  city,  town 
Suburb 
Rural  area 


100 

428 

476 

100 

422 

474 

100 

423 

479 

5 

363 

418 

5 

353 

415 

6 

350 

416 

13 

393 

440 

1 1 

379 

434 

1 1 

377 

435 

17 

416 

460 

15 

404 

452 

13 

402 

454 

20 

429 

473 

18 

418 

466 

16 

416 

469 

14 

441 

487 

13 

430 

480 

13 

429 

4o2 

10 

449 

497 

1 1 

440 

491 

1 1 

6 

466 

505 

7 

449 

500 

8 

446 

502 

15 

469 

523 

19 

469 

528 

23 

469 

531 

4 

347 

410 

6 

339 

409 

5 

336 

407 

37 

402 

446 

38 

395 

443 

36 

393 

445 

7 

414 

457 

8 

407 

454 

8 

406 

458 

27 

446 

496 

27 

442 

497 

27 

443 

503 

24 

476 

524 

23 

476 

528 

24 

478 

535 

23 

418 

466 

24 

410 

463 

23 

410 

468 

13 

431 

477 

13 

424 

474 

14 

424 

479 

20 

429 

474 

20 

423 

471 

19 

422 

475 

33 

443 

493 

32 

439 

494 

32 

441 

500 

11 

421 

461 

12 

413 

458 

11 

413 

462 

fOURCE:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  College  Bound  Seniors:  Profile  of  SAT  and  Achievement  Test  Takers,  various  years. 


Table  20-5 


Parents'  highest 
education  level 


Average  verbal  and  mathematics  SAT  scores  of  college-bound  seniors,  by 
race/ethnicity  and  parents'  highest  education  level:  1994 


No  high  school  diploma 
High  school  diploma 
Associate's  degree 
Bachelor's  degree 
Graduate  degree 


White 


Black 


Mexican  American 


Puerto  Rican 


Verbal 

Math 

Verbal 

Math 

Verbal 

Math 

Verbal 

Math 

371 

420 

306 

350 

330 

391 

320 

356 

411 

460 

337 

374 

371 

426 

359 

398 

420 

472 

351 

386 

388 

437 

365 

406 

455 

510 

376 

410 

415 

466 

382 

434 

486 

540 

402 

435 

427 

478 

411 

463 

Parents'  highest 
education  level 


No  high  school  diploma 
High  school  diploma 
Associate's  degree 
Bachelor's  degree 
Graduate  degree 


Other  Hispanic 


Asian  American 


American  Indian 


Other 


Verbal 

Math 

Verbal 

Math 

Verbal 

Math 

Verbal 

Math 

323 

377 

331 

479 

329 

378 

338 

410 

372 

420 

377 

502 

377 

421 

390 

439 

389 

435 

392 

600 

388 

435 

403 

451 

413 

466 

423 

547 

421 

468 

441 

500 

426 

487 

487 

588 

440 

483 

484 

641 

SOURCE:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  College  Bound  Seniors:  1994  Profile  of  SAT  and  Achievement  Test  Takers. 
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Table  20-6      Average  verbal  and  mathematics  SAT  scores  of  college-bound  seniors,  by 
class  rank  expressed  in  quintiles:  1977-94 


Year 

Top  tenth 

Second  tenth 

Second  fifth 

Third  fifth 

Fourth  fifth 

Lowest  fifth 

Verbal  Math 

Verbal 

Math 

Verbal 

Math 

Verbal  Math 

Verbal 

Math 

Verbal 

Math 

1977 

518 

574 

452 

499 

415 

463 

372 

401 

347 

374 

339 

364 

1978 

515 

570 

460 

494 

414 

451 

372 

400 

349 

374 

339 

364 

1979 

CI  A 

514 

ooo 

448 

494 

413 

451 

171 

4UU 

347 

372 

337 

364 

1980 

ooo 

446 

494 

411 

451 

o/U 

346 

373 

339 

366 

1981 

(;i  1 

00/ 

447 

496 

412 

453 

^71 

Or  1 

348 

374 

339 

368 

1982 

511 

568 

449 

497 

415 

454 

374 

40^ 

349 

375 

343 

368 

1983 

508 

570 

447 

498 

414 

465 

374 

403 

351 

375 

343 

369 

1984 

511 

575 

460 

603 

417 

459 

377 

406 

353 

377 

341 

365 

1985 

516 

577 

455 

511 

421 

463 

381 

411 

357 

380 

346 

369 

1986 

514 

579 

454 

507 

419 

460 

381 

410 

360 

383 

352 

376 

1987 

518 

685 

466 

511 

418 

461 

380 

409 

368 

380 

353 

374 

1988 

515 

685 

454 

511 

417 

463 

379 

411 

368 

382 

352 

373 

1989 

515 

685 

453 

512 

416 

463 

376 

410 

354 

381 

346 

373 

1990 

512 

685 

449 

512 

412 

463 

373 

410 

351 

381 

342 

370 

1991 

512 

584 

448 

511 

411 

462 

372 

409 

350 

379 

340 

368 

1992 

512 

685 

448 

511 

412 

464 

373 

411 

360 

379 

338 

363 

1993 

513 

586 

449 

513 

412 

466 

373 

413 

350 

380 

336 

363 

1994 

512 

586 

447 

514 

410 

467 

373 

415 

349 

382 

332 

363 

SOURCE:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  National  Report:  College  Bound  Seniors,  1972-1994.  (Copyright  5^1994  by  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  All  rights  reserved.) 
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Table  20-7     Percentage  of  students  intending  to  major  in  selected  fields^  and  their 
verbal  and  mathematics  SAT  scores:  1994 


Percent  of  test-takers  intending  to  major  in  that  subject  SAT  scores 


Intended  college  major 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Verbal 

Math 

Agriculture/Natural  resources 

2 

2 

1 

410 

453 

Architecture/Environmental  de- 

sign 

3 

3 

1 

407 

492 

Arts:  Visual  and  performing 

6 

5 

5 

434 

463 

Biological  sciences 

5 

4 

5 

466 

517 

Business  and  commerce 

1  A 

1  'I 
1  o 

OV/ 

Communications 

4 

3 

4 

442 

464 

Computer/Information  sciences 

3 

4 

1 

406 

488 

Education 

8 

4 

10 

407 

447 

Engineering 

9 

14 

3 

446 

653 

Foreign /Classical  languages 

1 

u 

1 
1 

cox 

General/Interdisciplinary 

0 

0 

0 

500 

531 

Health  and  allied  sciences 

19 

1 1 

ZZ 

An 
4  1  / 

ATA 
A/A 

Home  economics 

0 

0 

0 

374 

414 

Language  and  literature 

1 

1 

1 

529 

518 

Library  and  archival  sciences 

0 

0 

0 

457 

481 

Mathematics 

1 

1 

0 

471 

611 

Military  sciences 

1 

1 

0 

424 

481 

Phliosophy/Rellglon/Theology 

0 

1 

0 

478 

509 

Physical  sciences 

1 

2 

1 

496 

574 

Public  affairs  and  services 

3 

3 

2 

376 

415 

Social  sciences  and  history 

12 

8 

14 

450 

479 

Technical  and  vocational 

1 

1 

1 

353 

406 

Undecided 

6 

6 

5 

423 

482 

NOTE:  Numbers  appearing  as  zeros  have  a  numeric  value  less  than  0.5. 

SOURCE;  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  College  Bound  Seniors:  1994  Profile  of  SAT  and  Achievement  Test  Takers. 
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Note  on  interpreting  SAT  test  scores  and  the  new  version  of  the  SAT 


Interpreting  Test  Scores 

According  to  the  College  Board,  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  is  designed  to  measure 
verbal  and  quantitative  reasoning  skills  related  to 
academic  performance  in  college.  SAT  scores  are 
statistically  controlled  to  maintain  the  same 
meaning  from  year  to  year,  and  therefore  useful 
comparisons  over  time  can  be  made/ 

Since  1941,  SAT  scores  have  been  expressed 
relative  to  the  performance  of  a  group  of 
approximately  11,000  candidates  who  took  the 
test  in  1941.^  The  mean  raw  score  of  that  group 
was  given  the  scaled  score  of  500  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  100.  In  order  that  scores  could  be 
compared  to  this  reference  group,  a  short  set  of 
common  items  is  included  in  each  year's  forms. 
Each  new  form  is  then  linked  with  a  previous 
form  through  these  common  items,  allowing  the 
forms  to  be  equated  back  to  the  1941  form. 
Therefore,  a  s^ore  of  500  on  any  form  of  the  SAT 
corresponds  to  the  mean  of  the  1941  group. 
Likewise,  a  score  of  600  falls  one  standard 
deviation  above  the  mean  of  the  1941  group,  and 
a  score  of  400  falls  one  standard  deviation  below 
the  mean  of  the  1941  group.^ 

The  decline  or  rise  of  test  scores  depends  on 
many  factors.  Changes  can  involve  variations  in 
the  composition  of  the  test-takers.  For  example, 
between  1963  and  1970,  a  significant  SAT  score 
decline  occurred.  Because  of  a  continuing 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates  going  to  college  over  this  period,  the 
group  of  test-takers  became  progressively  less 
selective,  and  this  was  likely  a  major  factor  in  the 
score  decline.*  The  College  Board  notes  that  the 
relationship  between  SAT  test  scores  and 
students'  characteristics  are  "complex  and 
interdependent."^  For  example,  educational, 
demographic,  and  socioeconomic  factors  m^ght 
influence  test  scores.  However,  while  these 
factors  may  be  related,  they  are  not  necessarily 
causal.  Moreover,  changes  in  test  scores  can  also 
be  related  to  variations  in  performance  among 
similar  types  of  test-takers. 

Standard  Deviation  Units 

Performance  on  the  SAT  can  be  measured  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Changes  in  standard  deviation 


uruts  is  one  useful  metric.  Standard  deviation 
units  indicate  how  scores,  on  average,  deviated 
from  the  mean.  Since  the  standard  deviation  is 
measured  on  a  common  scale  across  different  tests, 
it  can  also  be  lised  to  compare  score  changes  on  a 
variety  of  measures.^ 

Once  changes  in  scores  across  measures  have 
been  noted,  the  significance  of  these  changes 
should  be  considered.  Some  have  considered  a 
decline  of  one  standard  deviation  to  be 
significant.  This  designation,  however,  is 
arbitrary.^  In  Investment  in  Learning,  Howard 
Bowen  provides  some  guidelines  for  describing 
changes  in  standard  deviation  units  (SDUs).^ 

Estimated  changes  as 

expressed  in  SDUs 

— I  — 

+.75  or  above 
+.40  to  .74 
+.20  to  .39 
+.10  to  .19 
-.09  to  +.09 
-.10  to  -.19 
-.20  to  -.39 
-.40  to  -.74 
-.75  or  below 


Descriptive  judgment 
Extreme  increase 
Large  increase 
Moderate  increase 
Small  increase 
No  change 
Small  decline 
Moderate  decline 
Large  decline 
Extreme  decline 


Changes  in  standard  deviation  units  are 
calculated  using  the  following  formula: 

|Xl-|X2 


1 


(a. 


2     I    ^  2 

+  G  2 


) 


where  [i^  and  m  are  the  mean  scores  in  years  1 
and  2,  respectively,  and    and    are  the  standard 
deviations  of  scores  in  years  1  and  2,  respectively. 

For  example,  table  20-1  indicates  that  between 
1980  and  1985,  mean  verbal  scores  increased  7 
points,  and  between  1980  and  1987,  mean 
mathematics  scores  increased  10  points. 

Applying  the  above  formula,  the  following 
standard  deviation  units  are  produced: 

Verbal:  431-424/110.5  =  +.063 

Math:  476-466/119.5  = +.084 

According  to  Bowen's  template,  the  changes  in 
standard  deviation  units  suggest  no  significant 
change  in  scores  during  this  period.  Using  the 
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same  calculation,  the  declines  in  verbal  and 
mathematics  scores  from  1972  to  1993  were  -.259 
and  -.050,  respectively  —  moderate  and  not 
significant  declines. 

The  New  Version  of  the  SAT 

A  new  version  of  the  SAT,  now  called  the 
Scholastic  Assessment  Test,  was  introduced  in 
March  of  1994.  The  SAT  was  divided  into  the 
SAT  I:  Reasoning  Tests,  and  the  SAT  II:  Subject 
Tests.  The  SAT  I  is  organized  into  verbal  and 
mathematics  sections  similar  to  the  previous 
version  of  the  SAT,  while  the  SAT  II  replaces  the 
achievement  tests  for  specific  subject  areas. 
Scores  on  the  mathematics  section  of  the  SAT  I 
can  be  compared  to  those  from  the  previous 
version  of  tiie  test.  The  new  mathematics  section 
contains  some  grid-in  (or  fill-in-the-blank)  items, 
and  calculators  can  now  be  used  during  the  test; 
however,  otherwise  relatively  little  has  changed. 
Because  only  minor  changes  were  made  to  the 
types  of  questions  students  must  complete,  scores 
on  the  new  mathematics  section  are  comparable 
to  those  from  the  previous  test  version,  and  the 
scores  of  the  March  1994  test-takers  were 
included  in  the  results  for  the  graduating  class  of 
1994.  However,  the  verbal  test  has  changed 
significantly.  The  original  version  of  the  SAT 
contained  four  types  of  verbal  items:  reading 
comprehension,  sentence  completion,  analogies, 
and  antonyms.  The  new  SAT  contains  only  three 
types  of  verbal  items:  critical  reading,  sentence 
completion,  and  analogies.  These  changes  do  not 
provide  subscores  comparable  to  the  previous 
subscores. 

Therefore,  the  verbal  scores  reported  for  the 
graduating  class  of  1994  do  not  include  the  March 
test-takers  who  took  the  new  version  of  the  SAT, 
approximately  3  percent  of  all  test-takers. 
Because  the  March  population  was  excluded  in 
1994,  the  verbal  scores  from  this  year  are  not 
necessarily  comparable  to  other  years.  Any 
student  taking  the  SAT  after  March  1994  took  the 
new  version,  and  these  scores  will  be  reported  in 
1995. 


NOTES: 

'College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  National  Report: 
College  Bound  Seniors.  1991 , 

*Anne  AnastasI,  Psychological  Testing.  MacMlllaa  FlftTi 
Gdltloa  198Z  p,  90, 

^College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  National  Report: 

College  Bound  Seniors,  1991 , 

^College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  On  Further 

Examination:  Report  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  the  Scholastic 

Aptitude  Test  Score  Decline  1977, 

^College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  National  Report: 

College  Bound  Seniors.  1991, 

*Ttie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Trends  In  Educational  Achievement  April  1986. 
'Clifford  Adelman.  The  Standardized  Test  Scores  of  College 
Graduates.  1964-1962.  National  Institute  of  Educatloa  1985, 
p.ll, 

'Howard  Bowen,  Investment  In  Learning.  Jossey-Boss,  1977. 
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Table  21-1      Scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  and  the  number  of  GRE 
test-takers:  School  years  ending  1965-93 

GRE  scores 


GRE  test-takers  Verbal  Quantitative 


School 
year  endlriQ 

of  bachelor's 
degrees 

Number 

As  percent 
OT  DQuritJior  0 
deoree^i 

Total 

Mean 

deviation 

Standard 
Mean  deviation 

1966 

501,713 

93,792 

18.7 

1,063 

530 

124 

533 

137 

1966 

520,923 

123,960 

23.8 

1,048 

520 

124 

528 

133 

1967 

558,862 

151,134 

z/.U 

l,U4/ 

O  It 

1 

528 

134 

1966 

632,768 

182,432 

ZO.O 

1  9/1 
1  Z4 

527 

135 

1969 

729,071 

206,1 13 

Zo.o 

1  ,Uov 

0  1  0 

1  9/1 
1  Z4 

0/4 

1970 

792,656 

266,359 

33.5 

1,019 

503 

123 

516 

132 

1971 

839,730 

293,600 

35.0 

1,009 

497 

125 

512 

134 

1972 

887,27'^ 

293,606 

33. 1 

l,UUz 

AOA 

1  9A 

608 

136 

1973 

922,362 

290,104 

l,UUV 

AOl 
4V/ 

1  9^^ 

512 

135 

1974 

945,776 

301,070 

O  1  Q 

1  ,UU  1 

1  9A 

oOv 

1  17 
10/ 

1975 

922,933 

298,335 

32.3 

1.001 

493 

125 

608 

137 

1976 

925,746 

299,292 

32.3 

1,002 

492 

127 

510 

138 

1977 

919,549 

287,715 

0  1 .0 

1  ,ULW 

1  90 

514 

139 

1978 

921,204 

286,383 

Ql  1 

o\.\ 

1  nno 
1  ,UUz 

404 

1  9A 

518 

135 

1979 

92^.390 

282,482 

on  "7 

Wo 

4/0 

1  ou 

517 

135 

1980 

929,417 

272,281 

29.3 

996 

474 

131 

622 

136 

1981 

935,140 

262,866 

28.1 

996 

473 

128 

523 

136 

1982 

952,998 

266,381 

26.9 

1,002 

469 

130 

533 

137 

1983 

969,510 

263,674 

27.2 

1.014 

473 

131 

541 

138 

1984 

974,309 

'265,221 

27.2 

1.016 

475 

130 

541 

139 

1985 

979,477 

271.972 

27.8 

1,019 

474 

126 

545 

140 

1986 

987,823 

279,428 

28.3 

1,027 

475 

126 

662 

140 

1987 

2991,264 

293,560 

29.6 

1,027 

477 

126 

550 

140 

1988 

994,829 

303,703 

30.5 

1,040 

483 

123 

567 

140 

1989 

1,018,775 

326,096 

32.0 

1,044 

484 

125 

560 

142 

1990 

21,051,344 

344,572 

232.8 

1,048 

486 

123 

562 

143 

1991 

21,094,538 

379,882 

234.7 

1,047 

485 

122 

562 

141 

1992 

21,136,653 

411,528 

236.2 

1,044 

483 

120 

561 

140 

1993 

31,145,000 

400.246 

335.0 

1,038 

481 

117 

557 

140 

1  Ratio  of  the  nurriber  of  GRE  test-takers  In  a  year  to  the  nurriber  of  bachelor's  degrees  awarded  in  that  year  expressed  as 
a  percentage. 

2  Revised  from  previously  published  data. 

3  Estimated. 


SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service  and  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Edu- 
cation Statistics,  1994,  table  234. 
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Titble  21-2     Characteristics  of  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  test-takers:  school 
years  ending  1976-88 


School 
yeor  ending 

Percent  who  ore 
U.S.  citizens 

•percent  for  whom 
English  Is  not  the 
preferred  longuoge 

1976 

92.5 

6.0 

1977 

91.3 

6.0 

1978 

91.1 

6,0 

1978 

•89.1 

1979 

90.0 

8.0 

1980 

89.3 

8.0 

1981 

86.8 

9.0 

1982 

86.7 

10.2 

1983 

86.1 

10.8 

1984 

85.9 

11.4 

1985 

84.9 

11.8 

1986 

84.5 

12.4 

1987 

84.2 

12.7 

1988 

•79.5 

—  Not  available 

•  Based  on  revised  procedures  including  an  innproved  sannple  and  data  handling  procedures.  See  Wah  and  Robinson  (1990). 

SOURCE:  Diane  M.Wah  and  Dawn  S.  Robinson,  Examinee  and  Score  Trends  for  the  GRE  General  Test:  1977-76.  ] 982-83.  1986- 
87,  and  1987-88,  Educational  Testing  Service,  1990.  Graduate  Record  Examination  Board,  A  Summary  of  Data  Collected  from 
Graduate  Record  Examinations  Test-Takers  During  1986-87:  Data  Summary  Report  ^^12,  June  1988  and  earlier  editions. 


Table  21-3      Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores  for  U,S,  citizens  only:  school 
years  ending  1973-88 

Verbal  Quantitative 

Percent  Percent 


School 
year  ending 

Total 

Mean 

Standard 
deviation 

scoring 
over  500 

Mean 

Standard 
deviation 

scoring 
over  5(Xj 

1973 

1,010 

500 

510 

1974 

1,003 

498 

505 

1975 

1,004 

497 

507 

1976 

1,005 

498 

507 

1977 

1,004 

495 

509 

1978 

1,003 

491 

512 

1979 

1,011 

499 

118 

49.7 

512 

130 

63.8 

1980 

1,013 

500 

117 

60.1 

513 

129 

64.7 

1981 

1,015 

499 

115 

50.8 

516 

130 

65.8 

1982 

1,019 

498 

115 

49.4 

521 

132 

68.8 

1983 

1,032 

503 

117 

50.9 

529 

133 

59.7 

1984 

1,032 

504 

116 

50.7 

528 

134 

58.4 

1985 

1,029 

502 

114 

49.9 

527 

134 

58.6 

1986 

1,038 

506 

113 

52.0 

532 

134 

60.2 

1987 

1,036 

505 

116 

51.5 

531 

134 

59.5 

1988* 

1,045 

508 

114 

537 

135 

—  Not  available. 

•  Based  on  revised  procedures.  Earlier  procedures  reported  participants  In  International  administration  only.  The  later  procedures 
Included  participants  In  international  administration  (Including  standby  examinees)  as  well  as  special  administrations  at  regional 
offices.  Defense  Activity  for  Non-Traditional  Education  Support  (DANTES)  for  military  personnel,  and  the  Summer  institutional  Test- 
ing Program  (SITP).  See  Wah  and  Robinson  (1990). 


SOURCE:  Diane  M.  Wah  and  Dawn  S.  Robinson,  Examinee  and  Score  Trends  for  the  GRE  General  Test:  1977-/8,  1982-83,  1986- 
87,  and  1987-88,  Educational  Testing  Service,  1990.  Graduate  Record  Examination  Board,  A  Summary  of  Data  Collected  from 
Graduate  Record  Examinations  Test-Takers  During  1986-87:  Data  Summary  Report  Ml 2,  June  1988  and  earlier  editions. 
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Table  21-4     Number  of  students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests  as  a  percentage  of  college 
graduates,  and  their  means  and  standard  deviations,  by  subject:  Selected 
school  years  ending  1983,  1988,  and  1993 


1982-83 


1987-88 


1992-93 


Subject 


Percentage 
uisTnuuTiun  u\ 
subject  tests 

Mean 

o  1  \jH  \j 

deviation 

(iistrlbutlon  of 

subject  tests 

Mean 

Standard 
deviation 

Perce  ntaoe 
distribution  of 
subject  tests 

Mean 

Standard 
deviation 

inn  n 

inn  n 

100.0 

38.1 

— 

— 

34.7 

32.4 

4.6 

695 

153 

0.0 

/Zu 

1 A1 

10  1 

O.Z 

7*^7 
/Of 

1 

1  A  O 

lO.V 

Al  7 
0  1  / 

1 1  s 

1  1  o 

16.1 

615 

1 14 

13.6 

606 

114 

0.0 

Al  f^ 
0  1  0 

ins 

631 

108 

6.0 

662 

133 

0.4 

0/*t 

A7 

Of 

1 .9 

582 

88 

1.5 

566 

84 

4.7 

641 

139 

5.8 

645 

147 

6.1 

664 

153 

1  ^  7 

1 0./ 

18.2 

14.4 

— . 

5.0 

602 

98 

7.9 

622 

98 

7.4 

648 

99 

10.7 

590 

114 

10.3 

622 

120 

7.0 

602 

115 

30.4 

28.9 

34.0 

4.4 

613 

107 

3.6 

625 

105 

3.3 

637 

120 

5.5 

453 

90 

4.3 

467 

85 

2.6 

462 

80 

18.8 

542 

95 

18.9 

537 

94 

25.0 

536 

97 

1.7 

434 

106 

2.1 

434 

100 

3.1 

425 

94 

12.1 

15.0 

17.1 

6.3 

520 

98 

8.7 

525 

94 

11.5 

516 

94 

3.1 

502 

77 

3.6 

505 

79 

3.6 

499 

76 

2.7 

463 

87 

2.7 

457 

80 

2.1 

463 

76 

1.1 

1.2 

0.6 

508 

88 

0.5 

519 

88 

0.5 

520 

106 

0.7 

533 

111 

2.6 

503 

91 

2.1 

492 

88 

2.1 

602 

94 

All  lubjectt 

Mathematics  and 
science 
Matfiematlcs 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Physics 

Computer  and 

engineering  sciences 
Computer  science 
Engineering 

Social  sciences 
Economics 
Education 
Psychology 
Sociology 

English  and  history 
English  literature 
History 

Political  science 

Foreign  Language 
French 
Spanish 

Music* 


—  Not  applicable. 

•  The  music  test  was  revised  beginning  with  the  1989-90  school  year. 

NOTE:  The  number  of  subject  tests  as  a  percentage  of  general  tests  tal<en  has  decreased  over  the  years,  failing  from  29  percent 
in  1983  to  26  percent  in  1988  and  to  19  percent  in  1993.  Subject  matter  scores  range  from  200  to  990. 

SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service  and  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Edw 
cation  Statistics.  1994,  table  303. 
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Table  22-1      Percentage  of  25-  to  29-year-olds  who  have  completed  high  school/  by  race/ 
ethnicity  and  sex:  1971-94 

All  White  Black  Hispanic 


March 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male  Female 

Total 

Male  Female 

1971 

77.7 

79.1 

76.5 

81.7 

83.0 

80.5 

58.8 

56.7 

60.5 

48.3 

51.3 

45.7 

1972 

79.8 

80.5 

79.2 

83.4 

84.1 

82.7 

64.1 

61.7 

66.0 

47.6 

47.1 

47.9 

1973 

80.2 

80.6 

79.8 

84.0 

84.2 

83.9 

64.1 

OO.Z 

A/1  O 

52.3 

04. z 

OU.O 

1974 

81.9 

83.1 

80.8 

85.5 

86.0 

85.0 

68.4 

71 

1  \  .0 

oo.o 

54.1 

00. V 

Oz.O 

19/0 

83.1 

84.0 

81 .7 

86.6 

88.0 

85.2 

71.1 

70  1 
/  Z.O 

7n  1 
/U.  1 

S3.1 

OZ.Z 

OO.V 

1976 

84.7 

86.0 

83.5 

87.7 

89.0 

86.4 

74.0 

72.8 

74.9 

58.1 

57.6 

58.4 

1977 

85.4 

86.6 

84.2 

88.6 

89.2 

88.0 

74.5 

ll.b 

72.0 

58,0 

61.9 

54,6 

1978 

85.3 

86.0 

84.6 

88.5 

88.8 

88.2 

77.4 

7Q.7 

76,3 

56.5 

58.5 

54,6 

1979 

85.6 

86.3 

84.9 

89.2 

89.8 

88.5 

74.7 

74.0 

75.3 

57.1 

65.5 

58!6 

1980 

85.4 

85.4 

85.5 

89.2 

89.1 

89.2 

76,7 

74.8 

78,0 

57.0 

58,8 

1981 

86.3 

86.5 

86.1 

89.8 

89.7 

89.9 

77.6 

78.8 

76.6 

59.8 

59,1 

60,4 

1982 

86.2 

86.3 

86!  1 

89.1 

89.1 

89.1 

81.0 

80.4 

81.5 

61.0 

60.6 

61,2 

1983 

86.0 

86.0 

86.0 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

79.5 

79.0 

79,9 

58.4 

57.8 

58.9 

1984 

85.9 

85.6 

86.3 

89.4 

89.4 

89.4 

79.1 

75.9 

81.7 

58.6 

56.7 

60.1 

1985 

86.2 

85.9 

86.4 

89.5 

89.2 

89.9 

80.5 

80.6 

80.5 

61.0 

58.6 

63.1 

1986 

86.1 

85.9 

86.4 

89.6 

88.7 

90.4 

83.5 

86.4 

81.0 

59.1 

58.2 

60,0 

1987 

86.0 

85.5 

86.4 

39.4 

88.9 

90.0 

83.5 

84.5 

82.6 

59.8 

58,6 

61.0 

1988 

85.9 

84.7 

87.1 

89.7 

88.4 

90.9 

80.9 

80.9 

80.9 

62.3 

59.9 

64.8 

1989 

85.5 

84.4 

86.5 

89.3 

88.2 

90.4 

82.3 

80.5 

83.8 

61.0 

61.0 

61.1 

1990 

.  85.7 

84.4 

87.0 

90.1 

88.6 

91.6 

81.8 

81.4 

82.0 

58,2 

56.6 

59.9 

1991 

85.4 

84.9 

85.8 

89.8 

89.2 

90.5 

81.8 

83.6 

80,1 

56,7 

56.4 

67.2 

Hl^h  school 

groduc^te 

"  Diplonxi  or  equivalency  certificate 

1992 

86.3 

86.1 

86.5 

90.6 

90.3 

91.1 

80.9 

82.7 

79.3 

60.9 

61.1 

60.6 

1993 

86.7 

86.0 

87.4 

91.2 

90.7 

91.8 

82.7 

84.8 

80.8 

60.9 

58.2 

63.9 

1994 

86.1 

84.5 

87.6 

91.1 

90.0 

92.3 

84.1 

82.8 

85.3 

60,3 

58.0 

63,0 

*  12  years  of  schooling  completed  for  1971-91  and  high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  certificate  for  1992-94. 

NOTE:  Beginning  In  1992,  the  Current  Population  Survey  changed  the  questions  it  used  to  obtain  the  educational  attainment 
of  respondents.  See  the  supplemental  note  to  this  Indicator  for  further  discussion. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  22-2     Percentage  of  25-  to  29-year-old  high  school  graduates'^  who  have  completed 
1  or  more  years  of  college,  by  race/ethnicity  and  sex:  1971-94 


Morch 

All 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Total 

Male  Female 

Total 

Male  Female 

Total 

Male  Female 

Total 

Male  Female 

1071 
It/  I 

48.7 

38.4 

44.9 

60.2 

39.5 

30.9 

29.0 

32.2 

30.6 

38.3 

22.8 

1079 

50.7 

39.5 

46.3 

52.3 

40.2 

33.3 

31.7 

34.6 

32.1 

37.2 

28.3 

107*^ 
It /O 

51.4 

39.4 

46.6 

53.0 

40.2 

33!5 

33.5 

33.5 

31  !6 

39.4 

24.5 

107/1 

1  T/  *♦ 

AFK  O 

53.8 

44.1 

60.4 

55.6 

45.2 

35.4 

36.9 

34.1 

39.2 

44.1 

34.5 

1975 

60.1 

56.0 

44.1 

51.2 

57.3 

44.9 

38.7 

41.0 

36.8 

41.1 

60.4 

32.6 

107A 

en  1 

58.2 

46.0 

53.8 

60.1 

47.4 

37.2 

40.5 

34.7 

36.3 

42.3 

31.2 

1 077 

1  T/  / 

Oo.z 

58.0 

48.5 

54.8 

59.9 

49.7 

41 .7 

44.2 

39.6 

41.1 

42.6 

39.5 

IV/O 

OV.o 

AO  A 

4V.0 

56!9 

Al  A 

0 1  A 

OU.o 

44.9 

AC.  O 

40. z 

AA  A 

44.4 

43!6 

Al  O 
4/.Z 

ACl  1 
4U.  1 

1070 

iv/y 

A/t  1 
o*t.  1 

57.7 

50.6 

55.7 

59.4 

51.9 

41.7 

40.7 

42.5 

44.0 

50.7 

38.0 

1980 

52.3 

55.8 

49.0 

53.8 

57.3 

50.3 

42.3 

43.6 

41.3 

39.9 

45.5 

34.7 

1981 

60.1 

52.7 

47.5 

51.2 

54.1 

48.3 

42.5 

43.0 

42.2 

39.6 

41.7 

37.7 

1982 

49.9 

51.5 

48!3 

OU./ 

52.2 

49.1 

45.8 

47  !4 

44!6 

10  A 
OV.O 

40.6 

38.7 

1983 

60.6 

52.1 

49.0 

«;i  A 
0 1 .0 

53.4 

49.7 

41.6 

42.0 

41.2 

4z.V 

41.1 

44.6 

1984 

60.1 

60.9 

49.3 

51.0 

51.7 

60.3 

41.6 

41.6 

41.7 

45.6 

47.5 

44.0 

1985 

50.8 

51.5 

50.1 

51.8 

52.5 

51.2 

42.7 

42.4 

42.9 

44.2 

45.9 

42.9 

1986 

51.0 

51.4 

60.8 

52.3 

52.8 

51.8 

43.4 

41.5 

45.2 

42.9 

42.8 

43.0 

1987 

50.7 

60.4 

51.0 

51.4 

51.5 

51.4 

43.0 

38.4 

47.0 

44.6 

46.3 

43.1 

1988 

60.8 

51.6 

60.1 

51.8 

52.4 

51.2 

41.2 

42.9 

39.7 

44.9 

44.3 

45.6 

1989 

51.3 

52.0 

60.5 

52.8 

53.4 

52.2 

42.1 

42.2 

41.9 

44.3 

44.8 

43.9 

1990 

52.0 

51.8 

52.1 

53.6 

53.4 

53.8 

44.1 

43.0 

45.0 

40.1 

40.4 

39.8 

1991 

53.1 

52.3 

53.8 

54.9 

54.7 

55.1 

43.2 

38.3 

47.7 

42.2 

40.9 

43.4 

Sonne  cdleyo  or  mora 

1992 

56.7 

56.0 

57.4 

58.8 

58.3 

59.2 

44.7 

42.3 

46.9 

46.8 

44.5 

49.6 

^993 

58.9 

57.6 

60.1 

61.0 

60.3 

61.6 

48.4 

43.6 

52.5 

48.8 

46.1 

51.9 

1994 

60.5 

58.9 

62.0 

62.7 

61.0 

64.3 

49.6 

48.7 

50.3 

51.5 

48.3 

55.0 

•  12  years  of  schooling  completed  for  1971-91  and  high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  certificate  for  1992-94. 

NOTE:  Beginning  in  1992.  the  Current  Population  Survey  changed  the  questions  It  used  to  obtain  the  educotional  attainment 
of  respo.-idents.  See  the  supplemental  note  to  this  indicator  for  further  discussion. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  22-3     Percentage  of  25-  to  29-year-old  high  school  graduates*  who  have  completed 


4  or  more  years  of  college,  by  race/ethnicity  and  sex:  1971-94 


March 

All 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Total 

Male 

FemaiG 

Total 

Male 

Female 

lOTOI 

Male 

r©maie 

Total 

Male 

remuie 

1971 

22.0 

25.8 

18.1 

23.1 

27.0 

19.1 

n.5 

12.1 

10.9 

inc. 

5.8 

1972 

23.7 

27.3 

20.2 

24.9 

28.6 

21.1 

13.1 

1 1 .6 

14.3 

7  Q 

V.O 

6.4 

1973 

23.6 

26.8 

20.5 

24.8 

28.3 

21.3 

12.7 

11.3 

13.8 

10.8 

12.4 

9.7 

1974 

25.3 

28.7 

21.8 

27.2 

31.1 

23.2 

11.5 

12.3 

n.o 

io!i 

8.9 

1 1 .2 

lV/0 

OA  1 

OO  7 

00  o 

07  '^ 

0  1 . 1 

1/1  7 

I  Q.O 

^A  0 

16.6 

19.7 

1  A 

1976 

28.0 

32.0 

24.1 

29.3 

33.5 

25.0 

17.6 

16.5 

18.6 

1  O  7 

1  7  O 

1  /.V 

8.2 

1977 

28.1 

31.2 

25.1 

29.8 

33.4 

26.3 

16.9 

16.5 

17.3 

1  1 .0 

111 
1  1 .0 

1 1 .7 

1978 

27.3 

30.2 

24.4 

28.9 

32.6 

25.3 

15.2 

13.6 

16.5 

17.1 

16.4 

17.9 

1979 

27.0 

29.9 

24.2 

28.6 

31 .6 

26.6 

16.6 

17.8 

15.7 

12.9 

14.2 

1 1 .4 

1  VoU 

OA  1 

Oft  1 

OA  ^ 

Oft  n 

OU.  1 

ZO.U 

IS  n 

1  o.u 

^A  n 

1  o.o 

13.2 

15.0 

1 1  ft 

1 VO  1 

OA  1 

00  A 

OR  A 

OA  0 

1  '4.  T 

15.4 

14.5 

12.5 

14.4 

10.9 

1982 

25.2 

26.9 

23.4 

26.7 

28.8 

24.6 

15.6 

14.6 

16.4 

15.9 

17.8 

14!2 

1983 

26.2 

27.8 

24.6 

27.4 

29.4 

25.4 

16.2 

16.5 

15.9 

17.8 

16.8 

18.8 

1984 

25.5 

27.1 

24.0 

27.0 

28.5 

25.4 

14.8 

17.1 

13.0 

18.1 

17.0 

19.2 

1985 

25.7 

26.9 

24.6 

27.3 

28.6 

26.0 

14.4 

12.9 

15.6 

18.2 

18.6 

17.7 

1986 

26.0 

26.7 

25.3 

28.1 

29.1 

27.1 

14.2 

11.9 

16.3 

15.3 

15.4 

15.2 

1987 

25.6 

26.1 

25.2 

27.6 

28.0 

27.1 

13.8 

14.0 

13.6 

14.5 

15.7 

13.4 

1988 

26.4 

27.6 

25.2 

28.0 

29.1 

26.9 

14.8 

15.3 

14.4 

18.1 

19.8 

16.3 

1989 

27.3 

28.3 

26.5 

29.5 

30.5 

28.5 

15.4 

15.0 

15.6 

16.5 

15.7 

17.2 

1990 

27.1 

28.0 

26.2 

29.3 

30.0 

28.6 

16.4 

18.6 

14.5 

14.0 

12.9 

15.2 

1991 

212 

27.0 

27.3 

29.7 

29.7 

29.8 

13.4 

13.7 

13.1 

16.3 

14.4 

18.1 

Bacholor't  degree  or  moro 

1992 

27.3 

26.9 

27.8 

30.0 

29.5 

30.4 

13.7 

14.2 

13.2 

15.6 

14.3 

17.0 

1993 

27.3 

27.2 

27.4 

29.8 

30.0 

29.5 

16.1 

14.8 

17.2 

13.6 

12.1 

15.3 

1994 

27.0 

26.6 

27.4 

29.7 

29.8 

29.6 

16,2 

14.0 

17.9 

13.3 

11.3 

15.5 

*  12  years  of  schooling  completed  In  1971-91  and  high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  certificate  for  1992-94. 

NOTE:  Beginning  In  1992,  the  Current  Population  Survey  changed  the  questions  it  used  to  obtain  the  educational  attainment 

of  respondents.  See  the  supplemental  note  to  this  indicator  for  further  discussion. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Note  on  educational  attainment 


The  Current  Population  Survey,  which  is  used  for 
Indicators  6,  22, 29, 30,  32,  and  others,  changed  the 
questions  used  to  determine  a  respondent's 
educational  attaifiment  beginning  in  1992. 
Before  1992,  the  questions  were  1)  "What  is  the 
highest  grade  or  year  of  regular  school ...  has  ever 
attended?"  and  2)  "Did  ..,  complete  the  grade?" 
There  were  19  response  categories  for  grades  1 
through  8: 1st  through  4th  year  of  high  school, 
and  1st  through  6th  year  of  college. 

If  respondents  attended,  for  example,  grade  12 
but  did  not  complete  it,  it  was  assumed  that  they 
had  completed  grade  11.  If  the  highest  grade 
respondents  had  completed  was  9, 10,  or  11,  they 
were  classified  as  high  school  dropouts.  If  the 
highest  grade  completed  was  12  or  greater,  they 
were  considered  to  have  completed  high  school. 
If  it  was  the  4th  year  of  college  or  greater,  they 
were  considered  to  have  completed  college. 

Beginning  in  1992,  the  two  questions  were 
changed  to  a  single  question:  "What  is  the 
highest  level  of  school has  completed  or  the 
highest  degree  ...  has  received?"  In  the  new 
response  categories,  several  of  the  lower  levels 
have  been  collapsed  into  a  single  summary 
category  such  as  "1st,  2nd,  3rd,  or  4th  grades."  At 
the  high  school  level,  a  new  category  "12th  grade, 
no  diploma"  was  added.  The  biggest  change  was 
in  the  categories  for  high  school  completion  and 
beyond,  which  are  as  follows: 

•  High  school  graduate — high  school  diploma 
or  equivalent  (for  example,  GED) 

•  Some  college  but  no  degree 

•  Associate's  degree  in  college — Academic 
program 

•  Associate's  degree  in  college — Occupational 
or  vocational  program 

•  Bachelor's  degree  (For  example:  BA,  AB,  BS) 

•  Master's  degree  (For  example:  MA,  MS, 
MEng,  MEd,  MSW,  MBA) 

•  Professional  school  degree  (For  example:  MD, 
DDS,  DVM,  LLB,JD) 

•  Doctoral  degree  (For  example:  PhD,  EdD) 


Tlie  new  question  puts  more  emphasis  on 
credentials  received  beginning  at  the  high  school 
level,  and  it  puts  less  emphasis  on  the  level 
attended  or  completed  in  college  if  that 
attendance  did  not  lead  to  a  credential. 

These  changes  created  some  uncertainty  about 
the  comparability  of  measures,  such  as  high 
school  completion  rates  and  college  completion 
rates  over  time. 

High  school  completion:  The  earlier  education 
attainment  question  did  not  deal  explicitly  with 
high  school  equivalency  certificates.  Therefore,  it 
is  possible  that  a  person  who  attended  grade  10, 
dropped  out  without  completing  it,  and  later  took 
the  GED  test  and  received  a  high  school 
equivalency  credential  would  not  have  been 
counted  as  a  high  school  completer.  The  new 
question,  however,  explicitly  treats  these  people 
as  high  school  graduates.  Since  1988,  an 
additional  question  was  added  to  the  October 
Current  Population  Survey  that  explicitly  asked 
respon  ..^nts  whether  they  had  taken  the  GED. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  who  responded  "yes" 
were  classified  as  high  school  graduates  using  the 
attainment  question. 

The  earlier  education  attainment  question  treated 
people  who  completed  grade  12  as  high  school 
graduates.  However,  the  new  question  added  a 
new  response  category  called  "12th  grade,  no 
diploma,"  and  these  respondents  were  not  treated 
as  graduates.  However,  the  number  of  people  in 
this  category  has  been  very  small  In  summary,  it 
appears  that  the  change  has  had  minor  effects  on 
measured  high  school  completion  rates. 

College  completion:  With  the  increasing  prevalence 
of  people  taking  more  than  4  years  to  finish 
college  (i.e.,  receive  a  bachelor's  degree),  some 
analysts  have  worried  that  the  college  completion 
rate  based  on  "4th  year  or  higher  of  college 
completed"  would  overstate  the  bachelor's 
degree  (or  higher)  completion  rate.  However,  the 
college  completion  rates  among  25-  to  29'year- 
olds  in  1992  and  1993  using  the  new  question  are 
very  similar  to  the  completion  rates  in  1990  and 
1991  using  the  old  questions.  In  summary,  it 
appears  that  the  change  has  had  a  very  small 
effect  on  measured  college  completion  rates. 
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Some  college.  With  the  new  question,  someone 
who  attends  college  for  only  a  few  months 
should  respond  "Some  college/'  but  with  the  old 
questions  tiiey  should  have  responded  "Attended 
first  year  of  college  and  did  not  complete  it"  In 
the  past,  the  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  the 
population  with  1  to  3  years  of  college  excluded 
these  people.  However,  with  the  new  question, 
the  information  to  exclude  them  is  not  available, 
and  those  with  only  a  few  months  of  college  are 
included  in  the  category  "Some  college."  So,  in 
principle,  the  percentage  of  people  with  "Some 
college"  or  an  associate's  degree  would  be 
expected  to  be  larger  than  the  percentage  with  1 
to  3  years  of  college.  Therefore,  it  does  not  appear 
useful  to  compare  the  percentage  with  "Some 
college  or  an  associate's  degree,"  using  the  new 
item,  to  the  percentage  who  completed  "1  to  3 
years  of  college,"  using  the  old  item. 

Indicators  29  and  30  use  labor  force  statistics  for 
the  civilian  population  and  annual  earnings  for 
wage  and  salary  workers  with  different  levels  of 
educational  attainment.  The  discussion  above 
suggests  that  the  "high  school  graduate  with  no 
furiher  education"  category  based  on  the  new 
items  is  larger  than  before  because  it  includes 
equivalency  graduates  but  smaller  than  before 
because  it  excludes  those  who  completed  "12th 
grade,  no  diploma,"  and  those  with  only  a  few 
months  of  college.  The  latter  group  is  now 
included  in  the  "1  to  3  years  of  college"  category. 


Nevertheless,  the  employment  and  earnings  of 
the  respondents  who  have  been  added  and 
dropped  from  each  category  are  similar; 
therefore,  the  net  effect  of  the  misclassification  on 
employment  rates  and  average  armual  earnings 
are  likely  to  be  minor.  For  this  reason,  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  useful  to  continue  the 
series — that  is,  to  compare  the  employment  rates 
and  average  annual  earnings  of  recent  cohorts 
with  "Some  college  or  an  associate's  degree"  to 
older  cohorts  who  completed  "1  to  3  years  of 
college." 

For  further  information  on  this  issue,  see  Robert 
Kominski  and  Paul  M.  Siegel;  "Measuring 
Education  in  the  Current  Population  Survey," 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  September  1993. 
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Table  23-1      Percentage  of  the  population  who  have  completed  secondary  and  higher 
education,  by  sex,  country,  and  age:  1992 


Both  sexes 


Male 


Female 


Country 


Lorge  countrie$ 

United  States^ 

Japan2 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Canada 


Secondary 
education 


84.0 
69.7 
81.9 
68.1 
52.2 
28.4 
71.3 


Higher 
education 


23.6 
13.3 
11.6 
10.7 
10.2 
6.4 
15.0 


Secondary 
education 


Higher 
education 


25-64  y«an  old 


83.8 
70.9 
88.6 
73.9 
56.2 
30.5 
71.0 


26.0 
21.5 
14.8 
13.8 
11.3 
7.3 
16.8 


Secondary 
education 


84.3 
68.5 
75.1 
62.2 
48.4 
26.4 
71.5 


Higher 
education 


21.3 
5.2 
8.3 
7.7 
9.2 
6.4 

13.2 


Other  countries 

Australlo^ 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal^ 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Large  countries 

United  States^ 

Japan2 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Canada 


52.8 
68.0 
45.3 
58.9 
61.5 
42.2 
57.9 
56.4 
79.0 
14.2 
22.9 
69.9 
80.8 


86.5 
90.6 
88.6 
80.9 
67.1 
42.4 
80.8 


11.8 
6.9 
8.8 
13.3 
10.4 
8.3 
20.9 
11.1 
12.4 
5.0 
10.0 
11.7 
8.0 


23.2 
22.9 
11.8 
12.5 
12.3 
6.8 
16.1 


62.9 
77.7 
47.0 
63.4 
61.1 
38.9 
63.8 
62.2 
79.9 
14.7 
25.7 
68.3 
87.0 


25-34  years  old 


85.9 
89.3 
90.9 
82.2 
68.4 
41.5 
79.0 


12.9 
7.9 
11.6 
14.0 
12.1 
9.8 
23.8 
13.5 
14.8 
5.4 
10.7 
12.2 
11.0 


23.3 
34.2 
13.0 
14.3 
12.4 
6.8 
16.0 


42.6 
58.3 
43.6 
54.4 
61.9 
45.5 
51.9 
50.8 
78.1 
13.7 
20.3 
71.4 
74.6 


87.0 
91.8 
86.3 
79.6 
65.7 
43.3 
82.5 


10.7 
6.0 
6.1 

12.7 
8.8 
6.9 

17.8 
8.7 

10.0 
4.6 
9.4 

11.2 
5.1 


23.1 
11.5 
10.5 
10.7 
12.1 
6.7 
16.2 


Ott)er  countries 

Australia^ 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal^ 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


56.6 
78.9 
59.9 
66.9 
81.7 
55.8 
67.9 
59.6 
88.1 
20.6 
41.3 
88.0 
87.2 


13.1 
7.9 
11.5 
12.3 
11.1 
9.8 
23.6 
12.6 
12.7 
6.9 
16.3 
9.3 
8.7 


65.2 
85.0 
57.7 
67.7 
79.8 
50.3 
68.6 
04.1 
86.5 
18.7 
41.2 
81.4 
89.7 


13.1 
7.6 
13.2 
12.4 
12.2 
10.1 
24.3 
14.3 
12.9 
6.1 
145 
9.4 
11.4 


47.8 
72.7 
62.2 
66.0 
83.7 
61.1 
67.1 
55.4 
89.7 
22.5 
41.3 
84.7 
84.7 


13.1 
8.3 
9.6 
12.1 
9.9 
9.6 
22.8 
10.9 
12.4 
7.7 
18.1 
9.3 
6.1 
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Table  23-1     Percentage  of  the  population  who  have  completed  secondary  and  higher 
education,  by  sex,  country,  and  age:  1992 — Continued 


Both  sexes 


Male 


Female 


Coi  "ntry 


Secondary 
education 


Uirg«  countries 

United  States' 

Japan2 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Canada 


88.2 
77.0 
86.9 
71.1 
57.0 
34.5 
77.5 


Higher 
education 


Secondary 
education 


26.8 
14.5 
15.4 
13.0 
11.2 
9.2 
17.4 


Higher 
education 


Secondary 
education 


35-44  years  old 


88.0 
77.0 
91.3 
77.4 
60.9 
37.0 
77.1 


28.6 
23.6 
18.8 
16.6 
11.7 
10.2 
19.1 


88.3 
77.0 
82.5 
64.9 
53.2 
31.9 
77.9 


Higher 
education 


25.1 
5.4 

11.9 
9.3 

10.7 
8.1 

15.8 


Other  countries 

Australia^ 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmarl< 

Finland 

lreland3 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal^ 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Large  countries 

United  States! 

Japan2 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Canada 


56.3 
70.4 
51.5 
60.9 
69.1 
43.6 
61.0 
68.3 
83.2 
16.7 
24.3 
76.1 
83.9 


82.7 
59.6 
80.6 

62.0 
47.3 
20.5 
65.4 


14.7 

9.4 
10.7 
16.2 
13.0 

8.9 
24.2 
12.9 
15.5 

6.4 
10.9 
14.4 

9.6 


24.1 
9.1 

11.4 
9.1 

10.4 
5.6 

14.9 


67.1 
78.2 
53.2 
65.4 
67.9 
41.0 
66.8 
63.7 
83.7 
17.7 
28.0 
73.1 
88.2 
45-54  years  old 

82.8 
62.4 
87.8 
70.6 
52.6 
24.4 
66.1 


16.3 
10.0 
13.7 
16.2 
14.5 
10.6 
27.7 
15.1 
18.5 
7.1 
12.0 
14.9 
12.6 


29.0 
15.8 
16.0 
12.9 
12.2 
7.0 
18.6 


45.5 
62.7 
49.7 
56.1 
70.3 
46.3 
54.7 
53.1 
82.6 
15.6 
20.8 
79.2 
79.4 


82.6 
56.9 
73.1 
53.5 
41.9 
16.8 
64.7 


13.1 
8.7 
7.6 
16.1 
11.5 
7.2 
20.5 
10.6 
12.2 
5.7 
9.9 
13.8 
6.2 


19.6 
2.5 
6.7 
5.3 
8.6 
4.3 

11.1 


Ottier  countries 

Australia^ 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

Ireland^ 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


50.7 
64.9 
38.2 
58.0 
52.1 
34.7 
52.2 
54.6 
75.4 
10.4 
13.8 
65.4 
77.5 


10.9 
5.9 
7.4 
13.2 
10.4 
7.8 
18.4 
10.1 
12.6 
3.7 
7.1 
13.6 
7.8 


61.8 
77.3 
41.6 
63.3 
52.0 
32.5 
61 .2 
62.4 
77.0 
12.2 
17.9 
63.4 
85.8 


12.8 
8.5 
11.1 
14.9 
12.6 
10.1 
22.5 
13.7 
15.9 
4.7 
9.0 
14.1 
10.9 


39.1 
52.7 
34.8 
52.6 
52.2 
37.1 
42.9 
46.8 
73.7 
7.1 
9.8 
67.5 
68.9 


8.9 
3.3 
3.6 

11.5 
8.1 
5.5 

14.1 
6.4 
9.3 
2.8 
5.3 

13.1 
4.6 


1  In  the  United  States,  completing  secondary  education  is  defined  as  graduating  from  high  school  or  earning  a  GED;  complet- 
ing higher  education  Is  defined  as  earning  a  bachelor's  degree  or  more. 

2  1989  data. 

3  1993  data. 

4  1991  data. 

SOURCE:  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.  Indicators  of  Education's  Systems,  Digest  of  international 
Education  Statistics,  forthcoming. 
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Table  24-1     Average  years  of  study  required  in  core  subjects  for  public  high  school 
graduation,  and  percentage  of  students  in  districts  with  graduation 
requirements  at  or  above  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education's  (NCEE)  recommendations,  by  subject  and  selected  school 
district  characteristics:  1990-91 


District  characteristics 

English 

Math 

Science 

Four  core  subjects^ 

Years 

Percent  with 
4  or  more 

Years 

Percent  with 
3  or  more 

Years 

Percent  with 
o  or  more 

Years 

Percent  with 
lo  or  more 

Total 

3.8 

ai.s 

2.S 

41.6 

2.1 

21.1 

11.3 

i9.a 

Residents  aged  25  and  older  who  have  completed  high  school 

Less  than  65.0  percent 

3.9 

93.8 

2.5 

47.3 

2.2 

22.8 

11.3 

21.0 

65  to  84.9  percent 

3.8 

81.7 

2.5 

43.3 

2.1 

22.6 

11.4 

20.8 

86  percent  or  more 

3.8 

71.6 

2.3 

30.2 

2.1 

14.3 

11.1 

13.3 

Residents  aged  25  and  older  with  a  4-year  college  degree  or  higher 

Less  than  10.0  percent 

3.8 

82.2 

2.5 

44.5 

2.1 

23.4 

11.2 

20.6 

10.0  to  24.9  percent 

3.9 

83.5 

2.5 

41.5 

2.2 

21.6 

11.4 

20.2 

25.0  percent  or  rrore 

3.8 

75.8 

2.4 

38.5 

2.1 

16.9 

11.2 

15.6 

Residents  who  are  minority 

Less  tt-ion  5.0  percent 

3.8 

73.3 

2.4 

31.6 

2.1 

20.4 

11.2 

18.0 

5.0  to  19.^  percent 

3.8 

79.7 

2.4 

39.1 

2.1 

17.9 

11.2 

16.8 

20.0  to  49.9  percent 

3.9 

84.7 

2.6 

64.6 

2.2 

28.5 

11.6 

25.8 

50.0  percent  or  more 

3.9 

95.3 

2.4 

40.6 

2.0 

15.5 

11.5 

15.8 

Households  recelv'-^g  public  assistance 

Less  than  5.0  percent 

3.9 

81.0 

2.5 

41.9 

2.1 

21.9 

11.4 

19.8 

5.0  to  9.9  percent 

3.8 

79.3 

2.5 

43.5 

2.2 

21.1 

11.3 

19.4 

10.0  percent  or  more 

3.9 

87.0 

2.4 

38.0 

2.1 

20.1 

11.3 

19.1 

Single-parent  households  in  poverty? 

Lowest  25  percent 

3.8 

76.6 

2.4 

36.6 

2.1 

17.1 

11.3 

16.3 

Middle  50  percent 

3.8 

80.8 

2.4 

40.4 

2.1 

11.3 

19.3 

Highest  25  percen; 

3.9 

89.3 

2.5 

49.1 

2.2 

25.1 

11.5 

22.8 

Ungulsticolly  Isolated  households^ 

Less  than  5.0  percent 

3.8 

82.9 

2.5 

40.1 

2.1 

19.3 

-11.1 

16.8 

5.0  to  14.9  percent 

3.8 

79.0 

2.5 

41.6 

2.2 

24.6 

11.4 

22.1 

15.0  percent  or  more 

3.9 

86.4 

2.4 

42.5 

2.1 

15.8 

11.5 

16.4 

Median  household  Income^ 

Lowest  25  percent 

3.8 

85.7 

2.5 

49.7 

2.2 

27.4 

11.4 

24.5 

Middle  50  percent 

3.9 

82.8 

2.4 

40.7 

2.1 

21.7 

11,3 

20.3 

Highest  25  percent 

3.8 

76.0 

2.4 

^.2 

2.1 

13.7 

11.3 

12.7 

District  spending  per  pupil 

Less  than  $3,500 

38 

86.2 

2.5 

44.0 

2.1 

17.7 

11.1 

14.9 

$3,500  to  $4,499 

38 

74.7 

2.5 

43.2 

2.1 

20.2 

11,2 

19.0 

$4,500  to  $5,499 

3.9 

81.4 

2.6 

50.5 

2.2 

33,2 

11.7 

32.0 

$5,600  or  more 

3.9 

89.6 

2.3 

275 

2.1 

14.4 

11.5 

13.8 

Urbanicity  of  district 

Central  city 

3.9 

84.0 

2.4 

40.9 

2.1 

18.8 

11.5 

18.4 

Suburban/other  urbon 

3.8 

79.6 

2.5 

41.6 

2.1 

21.8 

11.3 

20.5 

Rural/small  town 

3.8 

82.3 

2.5 

42.2 

2.2 

22.0 

11.3 

19.8 

^  The  fourth  core  subject  is  social  studies. 

2  The  lowest  25  percent  are  those  with  1 .8  percent  or  fewer  and  the  highest  25  percent  are  those  with  5.3  percent  or  more 
households  headed  by  a  single  parent  In  poverty. 

3  The  Census  Bureau  defines  these  as  households  In  which  no  members  over  age  13  speak  English  "very  well"  and  all  members 
over  age  13  speak  a  language  ofher  than  English  at  home. 

4  The  lowest  25  percent  are  those  with  median  household  Income  less  than  about  $24,000,  and  the  highest  25  percent  are 
those  with  median  household  Income  greater  than  about  $36,000. 

NOTE:  Estimates  are  weighted  using  district  enrollment  in  grades  9-12.  Districts  with  3-year  high  school  program  requirements 
were  excluded  from  the  analysis.  These  districts  comprised  about  3  percent  of  the  total.  Districts  that  did  not  serve  students 
in  grades  10-12  were  also  excluded. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  (Teacher 
Demand  and  Shortage  Questionnaire);  Common  Core  of  Data  1989-90;  1990  Census  School  District  Special  Tabulation,  Sum- 
mary File  Set  1  extract;  and  NCEE,  A  Nation  of  Risk  (1983). 
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Table  24-2     Percentage  of  public  high  school  students  in  districts  with  course 

graduation  requirements  above  their  own  state's  requirements,  by  subject 
and  selected  school  district  characteristics:  1990-911 


•Social 

Four  core 

Computer 

Foreign 

District  characteristics 

English 

Math 

studies 

Science 

subjects 

science 

tanguoge 

Total 

28.1 

50.3 

44.3 

18.0 

57.1 

22.1 

22.0 

Resident?  oaed  25  and  older  who  have  completed  high  school 

26.5 

20.4 

Loss  than  65.0  percent 

25.3 

47.7 

36.7 

15.2 

59.6 

65.0  to  84.9  percent 

26.1 

49.7 

44.3 

16.6 

53.0 

21.2 

21.4 

85.0  percent  or  more 

35.5 

54.4 

51.6 

25.3 

68.2 

21 .0 

23.2 

Residents  oaed  25  ond  older  with  a  4-year  college  degree  or  higher 

29.7 

18.8 

Less  than  10.0  percent 

z4.o 

t*/.0 

20.7 

54.1 

10.0  to  24.9  percent 

OA 

4/.  1 

4  1 .0 

15.7 

55.2 

20.2 

20.2 

25,0  percent  or  more 

0/ .  1 

OU./ 

22.7  . 

65.6 

19.6 

OO  1 

29.1 

Residents  who  are  minority 

25.1 

15,6 

Less  than  5.0  percent 

90  A 

\J  I  .7 

27.9 

55,7 

5.0  to  19.9  percent 

OA  1 

16,9 

58.8 

20,8 

17,3 

20.0  to  49.9  percent 

oi  n 
z  1  .U 

ou.u 

"xo  n 

oV.U 

15.1 

55,6 

23,0 

23,6 

50.0  percent  or  more 

oO.O 

A 

'^7  7 

Of  ./ 

8,5 

57,4 

17.7 

OA  1 

o6.1 

Households  receiving  public  assistance 

18,8 

58.3 

22,9 

17.2 

Less  then  5.0  percent 

0*^  A 

o**.o 

5.0  to  9.9  percent 

Ots  1 

ylA  7 

Af\  n 

40.U 

18.5 . 

66,1 

21,8 

20,2 

10.0  percent  or  more 

Al  n 

1 6. 1 

66,0 

21 .3 

OU,U 

Single-parent  households  in  poverty2 

58.8 

23.4 

22.0 

Lowest  25  percent 

30.9 

56.2 

47.9 

20.9 

Middle  60  percent 

28.9 

44.7 

42.4 

17,3 

58.2 

21 .1 

1  O  1 

18,1 

Highest  25  percent 

21.9 

55.3 

44,8 

16.4 

52.3 

22.5 

28.1 

Linguistically  isolated  households^ 

20.4 

12.5 

Less  than  5.0  percent 

15.0 

50.9 

46,3 

19,0 

53,3 

5.0  to  14.9  percent 

27.0 

52.6 

47.8 

22.5 

56,3 

23,5 

16.1 

1 5.0  percent  or  more 

387 

45.2 

37.3 

8,7 

60.6 

20.0 

OO  1 

Median  household  income^ 

28,3 

17,6 

Lowest  25  percent 

18.1 

53.1 

60,8 

19,5 

57.3 

Middle  50  percent 

28.0 

46.6 

40.9 

15.7 

53,8 

19.0 

20.7 

Highest  25  percent 

36.7 

54.6 

46.0 

21,2 

62.7 

21,9 

27.3 

District  spending  per  pupil 

14.9 

25.3 

14,9 

Less  than  $3,500 

86,2 

44.0 

65,0 

17.7 

$3,500  to  $4,499 

43.2 

67.1 

20.2 

19,0 

25,0 

18,2 

$4,500  to  $5,499 

81.4 

50.5 

79,6 

33,2 

32.0 

16.0 

20,5 

$5,500  or  more 

89,6 

27.5 

81.1 

14.4 

13,8 

16,7 

33.4 

Urbanicity  of  district 

22.6 

15,3 

Central  city 

11.9 

51.3 

55,9 

12.0 

63.2 

Suburban/other  urban 

32,0 

53.6 

47,6 

21,1 

57,9 

24,9 

18.9 

Rural/small  town 

27.3 

40.5 

28.2 

13.6 

46.6 

18.7 

34,9 

«  Districts  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming  were  excluded  from  the  analysis  for  this  table  to  avoid 
skewing  the  results,  because  these  states  have  either  no  or  minimal  subject-specific  requirements, 

2  The  lowest  25  percent  are  those  with  1.8  percent  or  fewer  and  the  highest  25  percent  are  those  wKh  5.3  or  more  households 
headed  by  a  single  parent  in  poverty. 

3  The  Census  Bureau  defines  these  as  households  In  which  no  members  over  age  13  speak  English  "very  well,"  and  all  members 
over  age  13  speak  a  lar^guage  other  than  English  at  home. 

^  The  lowest  25  percent  are  those  with  median  household  income  less  than  about  $24,000  and  the  highest  25  percent  are  those 
median  household  Income  greater  than  about  $36,000. 

SOURCE;  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  (Teacher 
Demand  and  Shortage  Questionnaire);  Common  Core  of  Data  1989-90;  1990  Census  School  District  Special  Tabulation,  Sum- 
mary File  Set  1  extract;  and  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Clearinghouse  Notes  (1993). 
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Table  24-3     Average  years  of  study  required  for  public  high  school  graduation,  by 
subject  and  state:  1990-91 


Social 

Four  core 

Computer 

Foreign 

CjT9 

MUin 

Total 

3.8 

2.5 

2.9 

2.1 

11.3 

0.2 

0.3 

tate 

Alabama 

3.9 

2.2 

3.2 

2.2 

11.5 

0.2 

0.4 

Alaska 

4.0 

2.1 

3.0 

2.3 

11.4 

0.2 

0.0 

Arizona 

4.0 

2.3 

3.1 

2.1 

11.5 

0.1 

0.1 

Arkansas 

4.0 

2.8 

2.8 

2.3 

11.9 

0.3 

0.1 

California 

3.7 

2.3 

3.1 

2.0 

11.1 

0.1 

0.7 

Colorado 

3.7 

2.3 

3.0 

2.2 

11.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Connecticut 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.3 

12.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Delaware 

3.8 

2.3 

2.7 

2.0 

10.7 

0.1 

0.0 

District  of  Columbia 

4.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

10.0 

1.0 

2.0 

Florida 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

12.9 

0.1 

0.1 

Georgia 

3.6 

2.4 

2.9 

2.1 

11.0 

0.4 

0.4 

Hawaii 

4.0 

2.0 

4.0 

2.0 

12.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Idaho 

3.8 

2.3 

2.9 

2.3 

11.3 

0.1 

0.2 

Illinois 

3.6 

2.1 

2.5 

1.5 

9.6 

0.1 

0.3 

Indiana 

3.7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.2 

11.1 

0.2 

0.0 

Iowa 

3.5 

2.1 

3.0 

2.0 

10.6 

0.2 

0.0 

Kansas 

4.0 

2.2 

2.9 

2.0 

11.0 

0.2 

0.1 

Kentucky 

4.0 

3.0 

2.2 

2.2 

11.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Louisiana 

3.9 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

12.9 

0.5 

0.1 

Maine 

4.0 

2.7 

2.4 

2.2 

11.3 

0.6 

0.2 

Maryland 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.2 

12.2 

0.5 

0.2 

Massachusetts 

4.0 

2.4 

2.4 

2.0 

10.8 

0.3 

0.4 

Michigan 

3.6 

2.1 

2.9 

2.0 

10.6 

0.5 

0.3 

Minnesota 

3.7 

1.8 

3.5 

1.7 

10.7 

0.1 

0.0 

Mississippi 

4.0 

2.5 

2.8 

2.2 

11.5 

0.1 

0.1 

Missouri 

3.4 

2.2 

2.9 

2.1 

10.5 

0.2 

0.2 

Montana 

4.0 

2.3 

2.6 

2.1 

10.9 

0.2 

0.2 

Nebraska 

3.9 

2.2 

3.1 

2.1 

11.2 

0.3 

0.1 

Nevada 

3.4 

2.3 

2.8 

1.5 

9.9 

0.3 

0.0 

New  Hampshire 

3.9 

2.1 

2.5 

2.1 

10.6 

0.7 

0.3 

New  Jersey 

4.0 

2.8 

2.9 

2.0 

11.6 

0.3 

0.2 

New  Mexico 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.1 

12.0 

0.1 

0.2 

New  York 

4.0 

2.1 

4.0 

2.0 

12.1 

0.1 

1.2 

North  Carolina 

4.0 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

10.9 

0.1 

0.0 

North  Dakota 

4.0 

2.3 

3.0 

2.1 

11.3 

0.2 

0.0 

Ohio 

3.6 

2.2 

2.5 

1.6 

9.9 

0.1 

0.1 

Oklahoma 

4.0 

2.3 

2.6 

2.1 

11.0 

0.1 

0.1 

Oregon 

3.8 

2.0 

2.9 

1.9 

10.6 

0.1 

0.2 

Pennsylvania 

4.0 

3.1 

3.4 

2.9 

13.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Rhode  Island 

4.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

10.7 

0.5 

1.2 

South  Carolina 

3.9 

3.0 

2.8 

2.0 

11.8 

0.1 

0.1 

South  Dakota 

4.0 

2.2 

3.1 

2.2 

11.5 

0.7 

0.1 

Tennessee 

4.0 

2.1 

1.8 

2.0 

10.0 

0.1 

0.5 

Texas 

4.0 

2.9 

2.9 

2.2 

12.0 

0.4 

0.4 

Utah 

3.9 

2.1 

2.9 

2.1 

10.9 

0.4 

0.2 

Vermont 

3.8 

2.7 

2.9 

2.6 

12.0 

0.0 

0.2 

Virginia 

3.9 

2.4 

3.0 

2.2 

11.5 

0.1 

0.4 

Washington 

3.6 

2.1 

3.0 

2.0 

10.7 

0.1 

0.1 

West  Virginia 

4.0 

2.5 

3.1 

2.1 

11.7 

0.1 

0.3 

Wisconsin 

3.9 

2.1 

3.1 

2.1 

11.2 

0.2 

0.1 

Wyoming 

3.7 

2.3 

2.8 

2.1 

10.9 

0.1 

0.1 

NOTE:  Averages  are  calculated  by  weighting  school  district  requirements  by  district  enrollment  in  grades  9  to  12.  Districts  with 
3-y0ar  high  school  program  requirements  were  excluded  from  the  table. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  (Teacher 
Demand  and  Shortage  Questionnaire). 
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Table  24^     Average  years  of  study  required  for  private  high  school  graduation^  by 
subject  and  private  school  type:  1990-91 


PrK/ntA  school  tvoe 

English 

Mathematics 

studies 

Science 

subjects 

science 

language 

Total 

3.9 

2.8 

3.0 

2.4 

12.1 

0.4 

1.4 

Catholic 

Parochial 

3.8 

2.6 

3.0 

2.4 

11.8 

0.6 

0.9 

Diocesan 

4.0 

2.7 

3.1 

2.4 

12.2 

0.3 

1.1 

Private  order 

3.9 

2.9 

3.0 

2.4 

12.2 

0.5 

2.0 

Other  religious 

0.4 

Conservative  Christian 

4.0 

2.7 

3.3 

2.4 

12.3 

0.8 

Other  religious  affiliated 

3.9 

2.7 

3.0 

2.3 

11.8 

0.5 

1.3 

Other  religious  unaffiliated 

3.8 

2.8 

2.9 

2.5 

11.9 

0.5 

1.4 

Nonsectarlan 

Regular 

3.9 

3.0 

2.9 

2.5 

12.3 

0.5 

2.0 

Special  emphasis 

3.7 

3.0 

2.8 

2.5 

12.0 

0.5 

2.0 

Special  education 

3.9 

2.7 

3.2 

2.4 

12.2 

0.5 

0.2 

NOTE:  Averages  are  calculated  by  weighting  the  school's  requirements  by  the  school's  enrollment  In  grades  9  to  12.  Estimates 
vary  somewhat  from  those  in  other  publications  that  weight  by  the  number  of  schools. 

SOURCE'  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  (Teacher 
Der.ncid  and  Shortage  Questionnaire). 
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Table  24-5     Percentage  of  public  high  school  students  in  districts  with  course 

graduation  requirements  at  or  above  the  NCEE  recommendations,  by 
subject  and  state:  1990-91 

Social  Four  core       Computer  Foreign 

English  Moth        studies       Science  subjects  science  language 

State  (4  or  more)   (3  or  more)   (3  or  more)   (3  or  more)     (13  or  more)    (0.5  or  more)      (2  or  more) 


91  9 

tate 

Alabama 

96.0 

24.3 

93.9 

17.9 

19.5 

26.3 

23.8 

Alaska 

96.6 

7.7 

99.3 

5.5 

5.8 

41.9 

0.0 

Arizona 

100.0 

28.0 

86.0 

12.6 

12.5 

9.4 

9.4 

Arkansas 

98.5 

78.3 

77.9 

34.3 

22.5 

32.5 

13.0 

California 

74.1 

29.3 

92.7 

4.8 

9.6 

16.3 

57.5 

Colorado 

85.5 

20.1 

69.2 

16.7 

10.1 

23.8 

6.1 

Connecticut 

98.0 

94.2 

97.4 

28.3 

26.1 

14.3 

4.1 

Delaware 

94.0 

39.3 

70.2 

6.6 

6.6 

8.4 

0.0 

District  of  Columbia 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Florida 

100.0 

100.0 

93.7 

93.9 

92.0 

20.5 

10.2 

Georgia 

87.1 

31.4 

84.5 

24.3 

12.5 

37.0 

21.8 

Hawaii 

100.0 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Idaho 

93.5 

20.4 

59.4 

20.6 

7.4 

15.5 

13.4 

iiiinois 

50.9 

6.6 

44.5 

4.0 

2.5 

12.6 

19.3 

Indiana 

88.6 

40.3 

46.8 

19.2 

11.6 

23.3 

0.8 

Iowa 

46.3 

12.7 

79.9 

9.6 

6.7 

19.7 

1.6 

Kansas 

98.0 

16.0 

86.3 

6.9 

3.8 

31.0 

7.6 

Kentucky 

100.0 

90.8 

22.8 

17.9 

13.0 

3.9 

6.5 

Louisiana 

95.8 

98.9 

96.8 

95.5 

94.7 

81.0 

3.4 

Maine 

100.0 

58.3 

39.0 

20.8 

27.2 

60.6 

17.9 

Maryland 

100.0 

98.3 

100.0 

24.2 

24.2 

28.5 

16.4 

Massachusetts 

98.2 

46.1 

45.2 

21  2 

23.2 

27.5 

23.6 

Michigan 

57.0 

11.1 

74.6 

5.6 

5.5 

71.8 

15.3 

Minnesota 

82.6 

9.1 

86.S 

6.7 

7.2 

13.1 

1.6 

Mississippi 

99.4 

41.1 

66.3 

21.2 

14.8 

11.1 

12.1 

Missouri 

37.9 

15.0 

79.2 

12.4 

6.8 

16.1 

12.8 

Montana 

100.0 

23.4 

64.2 

11.7 

6.7 

23.1 

10.6 

Nebraska 

85.3 

20.5 

84.8 

13.6 

11.6 

26.9 

6.4 

Nevada 

37.5 

26.5 

75.0 

2.8 

2.1 

34.7 

0.2 

New  Hampshire 

97.7 

1 1 .4 

24.6 

O  1 

O.l 

4.0 

96.8 

Ol  o 

Z  \  .O 

New  Jersey 

98.6 

69.5 

79.7 

18.1 

19.5  • 

27.1 

12.3 

New  Mexico 

100.0 

96.6 

94.0 

8.2 

10.2 

11.7 

15.2 

New  Yori< 

99.5 

4.3 

99.6 

3.5 

5.7 

6.5 

77.8 

North  Carolina 

100.0 

42.6 

29.4 

28.7 

20.8 

6.0 

0.6 

North  Dakota 

98.7 

27.1 

83.6 

8.0 

5.1 

15.6 

0.0 

Ohio 

62.3 

14.8 

47.7 

8.7 

6.0 

12.8 

6.4 

Oklahoma 

98.6 

25.1 

39.8 

15.1 

8.8 

11.5 

7.0 

Oregon 

80.6 

5.8 

63.1 

2.9 

2.9 

10.8 

18.4 

Pennsylvania 

98.0 

95.3 

95.9 

92.1 

92.0 

20.2 

8.7 

Rhode  Island 

100.0 

23.3 

23.8 

9.2 

6.3 

69.2 

60.4 

South  Carolina 

98.2 

96.5 

79.3 

15.1 

13.0 

5.2 

5.9 

South  Dakota 

98.0 

17.2 

90.3 

15.5 

8.7 

98.4 

6.4 

Tennessee 

99.6 

7.8 

8.8 

8.8 

6.1 

6.8 

23.7 

Texas 

97.4 

95.6 

77.8 

22.9 

21.8 

37.7 

23.0 

Utah 

85.1 

4.4 

84.9 

2.4 

2.4 

60.5 

14.5 

Vermont 

94.2 

69.5 

83.5 

55.2 

38.0 

5.4 

10.5 

^  Virginia 

97.4 

37.2 

95.2 

18.0 

13.5 

10.7 

13.2 

'  Washington 

46.6 

10.5 

80.7 

5.7 

4.3 

7.4 

2.9 

West  Virginia 

100.0 

46.0 

94.6 

10.4 

15.1 

13.9 

24.3 

Wisconsin 

94.4 

13.4 

91.9 

9.4 

6.9 

35.1 

6.1 

Wyoming 

61.6 

22.1 

73.8 

13.2 

9.3 

12.1 

6.1 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91  (Teacher 
Demand  and  Shortage  Questionnaire);  and  NCEE.  A  Nation  at  /?/5lf  (1983). 
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Table  24-6  Percentage  of  private  high  school  students  in  schools  with  graduation 
requirements  at  or  above  the  NCEE  recommendations,  by  subject  and 
private  school  type:  1990-91 

Computer 

Social  Four  core       science  Foreign 

^,         ,  ,  English         Math       studies     Science       subjects         (0.5  or  language 

Private  school  Type  ^4    ^q^q)  ^3    more)  (3  or  more)  (3  or  more)  (13  or  more)         more)   (2  or  more) 


Total 


94.0 


65.6 


77.6 


40.7 


42.2 


47.8 


63.7 


Catholic 
Parochial 
Diocesan 
Private  order 

Other  religious 

Conservative  Christian 
Other  religious  affiliated 
Other  religious  unaffiliated 

Nonsectarian 

Nonsectarian  regular 
Nonsectarian  special  emphasis 
Nonsectarian  special  education 


88.9 
98.4 
94.9 


98.6 
84.4 
92.0 


93.5 
80.6 

97.8 


50.0 
60.0 
69.2 


64.0 
59.3 
65.6 


87.9 
80.5 
58.7 


70.1 
86.2 
74.1 


85.3 
71.1 
79.4 


70.2 
64.1 
86.7 


33.9 
45.4 
35.3 


40.9 
35.1 
48.7 


47.9 
35.1 
32.3 


38.4 
41.5 
43.1 


42.4 
40.1 
48.9 


46.0 
37.8 
31.6 


53.7 
38.6 
53.4 


53.1 
45.6 
50.3 


53.5 
38.0 
53.9 


49.8 
52.7 
84.6 


47.8 
51.6 
62.9 


81.6 
78.9 
14.1 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  (Teacher 
Demand  and  Shortage  Questionnaire);  and  NCEE,  A  Notion  ot  Risk  (1983). 
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Table  24-7      Public  districts'  graduation  requirements  in  four  core  subjects  grouped  into 
^  percentile  ranges  and  ranked  by  median  value,  by  state:  1990-91 


Percentile 


State 

oTn 

zOTn 

ourn 

/  OTn 

Illinois 

8.0 

8.0 

9.5 

10.0 

14.0 

Minnesota 

7.0 

8.0 

10.0 

11.0 

12.0 

Missouri 

9.0 

9.5 

10.0 

11.0 

13.0 

North  Carolina 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

1 1  n 
1 1 .0 

1 1  n 
lo.U 

Ohio 

O.O 

o  n 
y.u 

inn 
1  U.U 

1 1  n 
1  1  .u 

1*^  0 

Rhode  Island 

9.0 

10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

13.0 

Tennessee 

9.0 

9.5 

10.0 

10.0 

12.0 

Oklahorpo 

9.0 

10.0 

10.3 

11.0 

13.0 

Michigan 

7.0 

10.0 

10.5 

1 1.0 

l>5.U 

New  Hampshire 

y.u 

in 

in 

11  n 

19  0 

A!abarr»a 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

12.0 

14.0 

Alaska 

9.0 

11.0 

11.0 

12.0 

13.0 

Colorado 

9.0 

11.0 

11.0 

13.0 

14.0 

Delaware 

1.1 

11.0 

11.0 

12.0 

15.0 

Georgia 

lU.U 

1 1  n 
1  1  .u 

1 1  n 
1  1  .u 

19  0 

I'S  0 

Idaho 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

12.0 

14.0 

Indiana 

10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

12.0 

14.0 

Iowa 

8.0 

10.0 

11.0 

12.0 

13.5 

Kansas 

10.0 

1 1.0 

1 1.0 

1  1 .0 

1 1  n 

Kentucky 

inn 

1 1  n 
1  1  .u 

1 1  n 

19  n 

13.0 

Maine 

8.0 

10.0 

11.0 

12.0 

14.0 

Massachusetts 

8.5 

10.0 

11.0 

13.0 

14.0 

Mississippi 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

12.0 

14.0 

Montana 

10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

12.0 

13.0 

Nevada 

y.u 

inn 

lU.U 

1 1  n 

19  n 

13.0 

North  Dakota 

10.5 

11.0 

11.0 

12.0 

13.0 

Oregon 

93 

11.0 

11.0 

12.0 

13.0 

South  Dakota 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

12.0 

14.0 

Utah 

9.0 

10.0 

1 1.0 

11.0 

13.5 

Washington 

O.O 

1  u.o 

1 1  n 

19  0 

13.5 

Wisconsin 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.5 

13.0 

Wyoming 

7.0 

10.3 

11.0 

12.0 

13.0 

Arizona 

10.0 

11.0 

11.5 

12.0 

13.5 

California 

9.4 

10.5 

11.5 

12.0 

1  >i  n 

Nebraska 

inn 
1  U.U 

1 1  n 
1  1  .u 

1 1 

19  0 

13.0 

Arkansas 

10.0 

11.0 

12.0 

13.0 

14.0 

Connecticut 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

13.0 

14.0 

Maryland 

ion 

IZ.U 

19  0 

19  0 

13.0 

New  Jersey 

9.0 

10.5 

12.0 

12.0 

13.0 

New  Mexico 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

13.0 

13.5 

New  York 

n.o 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

14.0 

South  Carolina 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

14.0 

Texas 

11.0 

12.0 

12.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Vermont 

10.0 

12.0 

12.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Virginia 

7.0 

11.0 

12.0 

12.0 

13.0 

West  Virginia 

11.0 

n.o 

12.0 

12.0 

13.0 

Florida 

11.0 

13.0 

130 

13.0 

14.0 

Louisiana 

10.0 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

Pennsylvania 

10.0 

13.0 

13.0 

14.0 

15.0 

NOTE:  Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia  each  have  only  one  school  district  and  therefore  are  excluded  from  this  table.  Esti- 
mates were  weighted  by  district  enrollment  in  grades  9  to  12. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91  (Teacher 
Demand  and  Shortage  Questionnaire). 
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Table  24-8     Private  schools^  graduation  requirements  in  four  core  subjects  grouped  into 
percentile  ranges,  by  private  school:  1990-91 

Percentile 

Private  school  type  5th  25th  50th  76th  95th 


Ccjthollc 
Parochial 
Diocesan 
Private  order 

Other  religious  Conservative 
Christian 

Other  religious  affiliated 
Other  religious  unaffiliated 

Nonsectarlan 
Reg'jlcr 

Special  emphasis 
Special  education 


10.0 
10.0 
10.0 


10.5 
10.0 
10.0 


IC.O 
8.0 
9.0 


10.0 
11.8 
11.0 


12.0 
12.0 
12.0 


12.0 
10.0 
12.0 


12.0 
12.0 
12.0 


13.0 
13.0 
13.0 


13,0 
12.0 
12.0 


13.0 
13.0 
13.5 


14.0 
14.0 
14.0 


14.0 
14.0 
13.0 


15.0 
14.0 
16.0 


15.0 
16.0 
16.0 


16.0 
16.0 
16.0 


NOTE:  Averages  are  weighted  by  enrollment  In  grades  9  to  12.  Estimates  vary  somewhat  from  those  In  other  publications  that 
weight  by  the  number  of  schools. 

SOURCc:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  G©acher 
Demond  and  Shortage  Questionnaire). 
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Table  24-9     Summary  of  state  high  school  graduation  requirements,  by  subject:  High 
school  class  of  1991 


Abbrev- 

Social 

Four  core 

Computer 

Foreign 

State 

iation 

English  Mathematics 

Science 

Science 

subjects 

science 

language 

Alabama 

AL 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 1 

0 

0 

Alaska 

AK 

4 

2 

3 

2 

11 

0 

0 

Arizona 

AZ 

A 

9 

3 

2 

11 

0 

0 

Arkansas 

AR 

A 

3 

2 

12 

0 

0 

California 

CA 

o 

2 

3 

2 

10 

0 

Colorado 

C02 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

CT 

4 

3 

3 

2 

12 

0 

0 

Delaware 

DE 

A 

3 

2 

1 1 

0 

U 

District  of  Columbia 

DC 

A 

^ 

9 

2 

2 

10 

0 

1 

Florida 

FL 

4 

3 

3 

3 

13 

0 

0 

Georgia 

GA 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 1 

0 

0 

Hawaii 

HI 

A 

4 

0 

4 

2 

12 

0 

0 

Idaho 

ID 

A 

9 

2 

2 

1  n 
10 

0 

U 

Illinois 

IL 

39 

2 

1 

6 

30 

0 

Indiana 

IN 

A 

9 

2 

2 

10 

U 

n 
u 

Iowa 

IA4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas 

KS 

4 

z 

3 

2 

11 

0 

0 

Kentucky 

KY 

A 
*• 

52 

52 

4 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

LA 

A 

4 

q 

3 

3 

13 

1 

0 

Maine 

ME 

A 
4 

9 

2 

2 

1  n 
10 

«u 

n 
u 

Maryland 

MD 

4 

3 

3 

2 

12 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

MA 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan 

Ml 

U 

n 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Minnesota 

MN 

A 
4 

1 
1 

3 

1 

9 

0 

0 

Mississippi 

MS 

A 
4 

9 

2 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Missouri 

MO 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

0 

0 

Montana 

MT 

4 

2 

2 

1 

9 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

NE7 

u 

n 
u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada 

NV 

o 
o 

9 

2 

1 

A 

1 

1 

U 

New  Hampshire 

NH 

A 

4 

9 

3 

2 

1  1 

1 

1 

U 

New  Jersey 

NJ 

84 

2 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

New  Mexico 

NM 

4 

3 

2 

12 

0 

New  York 

NY 

4 

2 

4 

2 

12 

0 

0 

North  Carolina 

NC 

4 

2 

2 

2 

10 

0 

0 

North  Dakota 

ND 

104 

102 

3 

2 

c 
0 

U 

inn 

Ohio 

OH 

3 

2 

2 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 

OK 

4 

2 

2 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Oregon 

OR 

3 

2 

4 

2 

11 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania 

PA 

4 

3 

3 

3 

13 

no 

0 

Rhode  Island 

Rl 

4 

2 

2 

2 

10 

0 

0 

South  Carolina 

SC 

4 

123 

3 

122 

7 

120 

0 

South  Dakota 

SD 

4 

2 

3 

3 

12 

1 

0 

Tennessee 

TN 

4 

2 

1 

2 

9 

0 

0 

Texas 

TX 

4 

3 

3 

2 

12 

0 

0 

Utah 

UT 

3 

2 

3 

2 

10 

130 

0 
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Table  24-9      Summary  of  state  high  school  graduation  requirements,  by  subject:  High 
school  class  of  1991 — Continued 


state 

Abbrev- 
iation 

English  Mathematics 

Social 
Science 

Science 

Four  core 
subjects 

Computer 
science 

Foreign 
language 

Vermont 

VT 

4 

3 

M2 

12 

0 

0 

Virginia 

VA 

4 

3 

152 

7 

0 

0 

Washington 

WA 

3 

2 

3 

2 

10 

0 

0 

West  Virginia 

\M/ 

4 

2 

3 

2 

11 

0 

Wisconsin 

Wl 

4 

2 

3 

2 

n 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

WY 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  CA:  One  year  of  either  foreign  language  or  fine  arts  is  required. 

2  CO:  There  are  no  state  course-specific  requirements,  but  for  schools  to  be  accredited,  they  must  require  30  units  among  the 
core  subjects  and  other  specified  subjects. 

3  IL:  Computer  technology  can  be  substituted  for  1  unit  of  mathematics. 

4  lA:  in  1991  the  only  state-mandated  requirement  was  physical  education  for  every  year  in  attendance. 

5  KY:  One  additional  year  of  mathematics,  science,  social  science,  or  vocational  education  is  required. 

6  ME:  Students  must  pass  a  computer  proficiency  test,  but  no  specific  coursework  is  required. 

7  NE:  State  sets  requirements  for  total  core  courses  as  a  group,  but  local  boards  set  subject-specific  requirements, 

8  NJ:  Note  that  English  must  be  taken  during  every  year  enrolled;  therefore  4  years  ore  required  for  those  who  finish  high  school 
in  the  normal  4  years,  but  different  requirements  apply  for  early  or  lo^e  graduates. 

9  NM:  Students  must  demonstrate  computer  proficiency,  but  no  specific  coursework  Is  required, 

^0  ND:  Fourth  year  of  English  may  be  replaced  by  upper-level  foreign  language:  I  year  of  mathematics  may  be  business  mathe- 
matics. 

'1  PA:  Computer  science  con  be  substituted  for  arts/humanities  requirement. 

12  SC:  One  unit  of  computer  science  counts  toward  the  mathematics  requirement;  science  requirement  can  be  met  with  1 
year  of  science  plus  6  units  in  a  specific  occupational  area. 

13  UT:  Computer  literacy  must  be  demonstrated,  but  no  specific  coursework  is  required. 

14  VT:  Five  years  total  for  mathematics  and  science  ore  required  (2+3  or  3+2). 

ii>  VA:  One  additional  unit  of  mathematics  or  science  is  required,  but  this  con  be  met  with  o  vocational  education  class  or 
ROTC. 

•6  WV:  One  year  of  electives  must  be  foreign  language  or  applied/fine  arts. 

17  WY:  In  1991,  the  state  required  only  1  year  of  social  studies.  New  accreditation  stondords  that  will  apply  in  1997  require  public 
high  schools  to  require  4  years  of  English,  3  years  of  social  studies,  2  years  of  mathematics,  and  2  years  of  science. 

NOTE:  Elective  requirements  may  encourage  course  taking  in  computer  science  or  foreign  language,  but  allow  substitution  with 
some  other  course.  Such  flexible  requirements  ore  not  counted  in  these  categories  because  they  ore  not  absolute.  Additional 
and/or  higher  requirements  were  set  for  advanced/scholars'  diplomas  in  many  states. 

SOURCE:  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Clearinghouse  Notes,  1993. 
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Supplemental  note  on  tiigh  sctiool  graduation  requirements 


"Linguistically  isolated"  refers  to  households  in 
which  no  members  over  age  13  speak  English 
"very  well/'  and  all  members  over  age  13  speak  a 
language  besides  English, 

The  percentage  of  a  district's  residents  who  had 
not  completed  high  school  applies  only  to  adults 
20  years  old  and  older. 

District  per-pupil  spending  figures  reflect  only 
current  annual  operating  expenditures,  excluding 
capital  and  other  unusual  expenditures. 


The  NCEE  recommended  in  A  Nation  at  Risk  that 
students  be  required  to  complete  4  years  of 
English;  3  years  each  of  math,  science,  and  social 
studies;  and  one-half  year  of  computer  science.  In 
addition,  for  college-bound  students,  the 
Commission  recommended  2  years  of  high 
school-level  foreign  language  (not  counting  any 
foreign  language  study  from  earlier  grades). 
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Table  25**1     Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  taking  4  units  in  English,  3  units  in 

social  studies,  3  units  in  science,  3  units  in  math,  and  0.5  units  in  computer 
science,*  by  student  and  school  characteristics:  1982, 1987, 1990,  and  1992 

Percentage  point  change 


Characteristic 

1982 

1987 

1990 

1992 

1982-1987 

1987-1990 

1990-1992 

1982-1992 

Total 

2.1 

16.3 

22.7 

29.4 

14.2 

6.4 

6.7 

27.2 

Sex 

Male 

2.9 

lo.4 

2o.9 

zo.  1 

10.4 

0.0 

4.0 

Female 

1  A 

1.4 

14.4 

21.6 

o0.6 

lo.O 

7  O 

7.2 

V.U 

Race/ethnlclty 

o.y 

07  1 

White 

2.5 

17.2 

22.7 

29.6 

1  >l  o 

14.0 

0.0 

Black 

1.1 

n.7 

25.1 

27.6 

10.6 

13.3 

2.0 

26.0 

n  7 

7.9 

11.7 

8.4 

28.0 

Asian/Pacific  Islonder 

6.0 

28.1 

27.8 

32.2 

22.1 

-o!3 

4.5 

26!3 

American  Indian/ Alaskan  Native 

0.6 

22.1 



21.5 

urDanlciry  (i9o2,lW2) 

11  n 

Urban 

1 ./ 

oo  7 

61.7 

Suburban 

2.7 

27.3 

24.7 

Rural 

1.5 

29.3 

27.8 

Urbaniclty  (1987,1990) 

9.7 

Big  city 

13.2 

22.9 

Urban  fringe 

18.7 

22.9 

4.2 

Medium  city 

13.7 

21.6 

7.9 

Small  place 

16.6 

22.7 

6.1 

Control  of  school 

Public 

2.1 

15.5 

22.4 

28.7 

13.5 

6.9 

6.3 

26.6 

Private 

1.1 

23.5 

25.4 

36.0 

22.6 

1.9 

10.6 

34.9 

Parents'  highest  education  level 

31.0 

Didn't  finish  high  school 

1.2 

32.2 

High  school  graduate 

1.2 

28.1 

26.9 

Some  college 

2.8 

28.8 

26.0 

College  graduate 

4.2 

29.6 

25.4 

—  Not  available. 

*  This  course  of  study  was  recommended  In  A  Nof/on  of  R\%k  for  all  high  school  groduates. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  The  ]990  High  School  Transcript  Study  Tabula- 
tions, 1993  (based  on  the  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study  and  the  1987  and  1990  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Studies), 
and  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts,  1992. 
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Table  25-2      Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  taking  4  units  in  English,  3  units  in 
social  studies,  3  units  in  science,  3  units  in  math,  0.5  units  in  computer 
science,  and  2  units  in  foreign  language,*^  by  student  and  school 
characteristics:  1982, 1987, 1990,  and  1992 


Percentage  point  change 


lQft9 

lQft7 

1000 
1  yyu 

1009 

1  Oft  9-1  Oft  7 
1  yOc,—  \  YO/ 

ioft7-ioon 

1000-1009 

1 0A9  1 009 

Total 

1.6 

12.0 

17.3 

23.3 

10.4 

5.2 

6.0 

21.7 

Sex 

Male 

2.0 

13.3 

17.7 

21.0 

11.2 

4.4 

3.3 

19.0 

Female 

1.2 

10.9 

16.9 

25.5 

9.7 

6.0 

8.7 

24.3 

RGce/ethnicity 

White 

1.9 

12.7 

18.1 

23.7 

10.8 

5.3 

6.6 

21.8 

Black 

0.7 

8.3 

14.4 

21.9 

7.6 

6.1 

7.6 

21.2 

Hispanic 

0.3 

5.5 

15.7 

20.0 

5.2 

10.2 

4.3 

19.7 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

5.2 

24.3 

23.8 

29.4 

19.1 

-0.5 

6.6 

24.2 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

0.6 

— 

— 

11.4 

— 

— 

— 

10.8 

Urbanicity  (1982.1992) 

Urban 

1.3 

26.5 

26.2 

Suburban 

2.0 

23.4 

21.4 

Rural 

1.3 

20.6 

19.3 

Urbanicity  (1987.1990) 

Big  city 

10.9 

19.0 

8.1 

Urban  fringe 

15.4 

19.3 

3.9 

Medium  city 

10.6 

18.2 

7.6 

Small  place 

10.7 

15.5 

4.8 

Control  of  school 

Public 

1.5 

11.4 

16.9 

22.4 

9.9 

5.5 

6.6 

21.0 

Private 

1.3 

18.3 

21.8 

31.5 

17.0 

3.5 

9.7 

30.2 

Parents'  highest  education  level 

Didn't  finish  high  school 

1.0 

25.0 

24.0 

High  school  graduate 

1.2 

22.1 

20.9 

Some  college 

2.1 

22.9 

20.8 

College  graduate 

3.4 

23.5 

20.1 

—  Not  available. 


*  This  course  of  study  was  recommended  in  A  Nation  at  Risk  for  high  school  students  planning  to  attend  college. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  The  1990  High  School  Transcript  Study  labula- 
tions.  1993  (based  on  the  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study  and  the  1987  and  1990  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Studies), 
and  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts.  1992. 
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Note  on  High  School  Transcript  Studies 


Indicators  25  and  26  contain  data  from  high  school 
transcript  studies  conducted  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES).  Average 
course  credits,  or  Carnegie  units,  for  high  school 
graduates  are  from  the  following  studies:  1992 
data  are  from  the  1988  National  Education 
Longitudinal  Study  (NELS:88)  Second  Follow-up 
High  School  Transcript  Study;  1987  and  1990  data 
are  from  the  1987  and  1990  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  High  School 
Transcript  Studies;  and  1982  data  arie  from  the 
High  School  and  Beyond  (HS&B)  Transcript 
Study.  A  brief  description  of  these  studies, 
including  descriptions  of  the  sampled 
populations,  follows. 

The  1988  NELS  Second  Follow-up  High  School 
Transcript  Study  is  a  major  longitudinal  study 
sponsored  by  NCES.  Transcripts  were  collected 
lOr  17,281  students  selected  to  be  in  the  second 
follow-up  study.  From  this  sample,  a  subsample 
was  created  that  is  nationally  representative  of 
1992  high  school  graduates. 

The  1990  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Study 
was  conducted  using  methodology  and 
techniques  nearly  identical  to  those  used  in  the 
1987  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Study.  In  the 
spring  of  1991,  transcripts  were  collected  from 
21,607  students  who  graduated  from  high  school 
in  1990.  These  students  attended  330  schools  that 
had  previously  been  sampled  for  the  NAEP.  The 
sample  of  schools  was  a  nationally  representative 
sample  of  schools  teaching  grade  12  or  having  17- 
year-old  students.  The  sample  was  also  a 
representative  sample  of  graduating  seniors  from 
each  school. 

Since  the  focus  of  the  1990  Transcript  Study  was 
high  school  graduates,  schools  with  17-year-olds 
but  without  12th  grade  were  not  included  in  the 
subsample  used  in  these  analyses.  Of  the 
remaining  schools,  only  those  students  who 
graduated  were  selected. 

The  sample  of  schools  for  the  1987  High  School 
Transcript  Study  consisted  of  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  471  secondary  schools 
selected  for  the  1986  N     P  for  grade  1 1,  age  17 


students,  of  which  433  schools  participated.  The 
1987  study  was  restricted  to  students  who  were  in 
grade  11  in  1985-86.  Data  for  1987  and  1990  in 
Indicators  25  and  26  are  from  the  NCES 
publication  The  1990  High  School  Transcript  Study 
Tabulations, 

High  School  and  Beyond  (HS&B)  is  a  survey  of 
high  school  sophomores  and  seniors.  In  1982, 
high  school  transcripts  were  collected  for 
members  of  the  sophomore  cohort  who  were 
selected  to  be  in  the  second  follow-up  survey 
(about  12,000  transcripts).  As  in  the  1987  and 
1990  High  School  Transcript  Studies,  records 
were  obtained  from  all  types  of  high  schools. 
However,  because  the  1982  HS&B  used  a 
different  method  of  identifying  handicapped 
students  than  the  1987  and  1990  High  School 
Transcript  Studies,  students  who  had  participated 
in  a  special  education  program  were  excluded 
from  the  tabulations  in  order  to  make  the  figures 
consistent.  To  better  match  the  selection  rules 
used  to  create  the  NELS  Transcripts  subsample, 
the  1982  HS&B  data  in  Indicators  25  and  26  are 
baseH  on  original  runs  and  differ  slightly  from 
data  published  in  The  1990  High  School  Transcript 
Study  Tabulations. 

Each  of  the  transcript  studies  used  the  taxonomy 
of  Classification  of  Secondary  School  Courses 
(CSSC),  which  contains  approximately  1,800 
course  codes  used  to  define  course  content  and 
level.  These  studies  also  included  additional 
course  and  student  information,  such  as  grade 
and  credit  received,  grade  level,  graduation 
status,  age,  gender,  and  race/ethnicity. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Educatioa  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics.  Tihe  ]990  High  School  Jronscript  Study 
Tobulotions.  1992. 
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Table  26-1      Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  taking  selected  mathematics  and 
science  courses,  by  sex:  1982, 1987,  1990,  and  1992 


1982  1987  1990  1992 

Mathematics  and  science  

courses  (credits)  Total  Male  Female  Total  Male  Female  Total  Male  Female  Total  Male  Female 


Mothernotics 


Any  mathematics  (1.00) 

99.0 

99.4 

98.7 

99.4 

99.3 

99.4 

99.6 

99.4 

99.7 

99.6 

99.3 

99.9 

Remedial/below  grade  level  math 

(1.00) 

32.5 

35.9 

29.5 

24.9 

26.7 

23.2 

23.6 

25.7 

21.7 

17.4 

19.5 

15.4 

Algebra  1  (1 .00) 

^80.2 

'77.9 

182.2 

193.2 

192.5 

193.9 

Algebra  II  (0.50) 

36.9 

37.5 

36.3 

47.1 

45.8 

48.4 

49.2 

47.8 

50.5 

56.1 

54.0 

58.1 

Geometry  (1 .00) 

48.4 

48.3 

48.5 

61.5 

61.2 

61.7 

64.7 

63.9 

65.4 

70.4 

69.0 

71.7 

Trigonometry  (0.50) 

12.2 

13.3 

11.2 

19.0 

20.3 

17.8 

18.4 

18.4 

18.3 

21.1 

21.4 

20.8 

Analysls/pre-calculus  (0.5) 

5.8 

6.1 

5.5 

12.8 

i4.n 

11.6 

13.5 

14.3 

12.9 

17.2 

16.8 

17.6 

Calculus  (1.00) 

4.3 

4.7 

4.0 

6.2 

7.. 

4.7 

6.6 

7.7 

5.6 

10.1 

10.3 

9.8 

AP  calculus  (1 .00) 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

3.4 

4.0 

2.8 

4.2 

5.1 

3.4 

5.5 

5.7 

5.4 

Algebra  II  and  geometry  (1 .50) 

29.1 

30.1 

28.2 

42.4 

41.5 

43.3 

44.0 

43.0 

45.0 

50.1 

48.6 

51.6 

Algebra  IL  geometry,  and  trigo- 

nometry  [^z.\jU) 

1  A 

o  c 
O.O 

O.O 

14./ 

14. 1 

1  O  7 

\£.,l 

1  Z.4 

\  A  ^ 

14.0 

1  >1  7 
14./ 

14.4 

Algebra  II.  geometry,  trigonometry. 

and  calculus  (3.00) 

0.8 

1.1 

0.5 

2.4 

2.9 

1.9 

2.2 

2.5 

1.8 

2.7 

2.6 

2.8 

once 

Any  science  (1 .00) 

97.6 

97.5 

97.7 

98.7 

98.4 

99.0 

99.4 

99.2 

99.7 

99.6 

99.5 

99.7 

Biology  (1 .00) 

78.7 

76.5 

80.6 

88.3 

87.0 

89.7 

91.6 

90.4 

92.7 

93.0 

91.9 

94.2 

AP/honors  biology  (1.00) 

6.7 

6.2 

7.2 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

5.0 

4.5 

5.4 

5.7 

5.8 

5.7 

Chemistry  (1.00) 

31.6 

32.4 

30.9 

44.8 

45.9 

43.7 

49.6 

48.8 

50.4 

55.5 

54.2 

56.8 

AP/honors  chemistry  (1 .00) 

2.6 

3.1 

2.1 

3.4 

4.0 

2.8 

3.5 

4.2 

2.9 

4.0 

4.3 

3.7 

Physics  (1.00) 

13.5 

17.9 

9.4 

19.5 

24.6 

14.8 

21.5 

25.5 

17.8 

24.7 

28.2 

21.4 

AP/honors  physics  (1 .00) 

0.9 

1.2 

0.5 

1.7 

2.5 

0.9 

2.1 

2.6 

1.6 

2.9 

4.0 

1.9 

Engineering  (1 .00) 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

20.0 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

/Astronomy  (0.50) 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

1.0 

1.1 

0.8 

1.3 

1.5 

1.1 

0.7 

0.9 

0.6 

Geology  (0.50) 

11.4 

12.7 

10.2 

14.9 

15.6 

14.1 

25.3 

26.2 

24.5 

18.4 

18.8 

18.0 

Biology  and  chemistry  (2.00) 

28.6 

28.4 

28.9 

43.0 

43.7 

42.3 

48.2 

47.2 

49.1 

53.9 

52.2 

55.6 

Biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  (3.00) 

9.8 

12.5 

7.4 

16.8 

20.8 

12.9 

18.9 

22.1 

16.0 

21.6 

24.4 

18.9 

—  Not  available. 

1  Algebra  I  wa«j  revised  from  previously  published  figures  to  include  those  students  who  had  taken  Algebra  I.  or  its  equivalent, 
before  entering  high  school. 

2  Percent  Is  less  than  0.05  and  is  rounded  to  0.0. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Nationo;  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  7he  /990  H/gh  School  Transcript  Study  Tabula- 
tions. 1993  (based  on  the  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study  and  the  1987  and  1990  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Studies), 
and  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts,  1992. 
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Table  26-2     Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  taking  selected  mathematics  and 
science  courses,  by  race/ethnidty:  1982, 1987, 1990,  and  1992 


1982 


1987 


Mcsthematlcs  and  science 
courses  (credits) 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian/ 
Pacific 
Islander 

American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 
Native 

White 

Black 

ilspQnlC 

American 
Asian/  Indian/ 
Pacific  Alaskan 
islander  Native 

Moth^motlct 

Any  maTnematlcs  (1.00) 

99.1 

99.6 

98.6 

100.0 

96.6 

99.3 

99.5 

99.4 

100.0 

99.4 

Remedial/below  grade  level  math  (1.00) 

27.0 

54.4 

48.5 

18.8 

52.6 

20.6 

46.5 

42.5 

16.3 

40.7 

Algebra  1  (1.00) 

•84.0 

•68.4 

'66.8 

•93.4 

•59.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Algebra  II  (0.50) 

40.5 

26.2 

22.5 

55.0 

20.0 

51.9 

32.4 

30.2 

67.2 

28.5 

Geometry  (1 .00) 

53.9 

30.3 

29.0 

64.3 

26.3 

65.1 

44.0 

40.2 

81.4 

48.4 

Trigonometry  (0.50) 

13.8 

6.3 

6.8 

25.7 

7.7 

20.9 

10.9 

9.9 

42.1 

6.5 

Analysls/pre-calculus  (0.50) 

6.7 

2.1 

3.0 

15.1 

0.7 

13.5 

5.1 

7.4 

39.6 

7.5 

Calculus  (1 .00) 

5.0 

1.4 

1.6 

13.1 

1.2 

5.9 

2.3 

3.6 

29.8 

3.2 

AP  colculus  (1 .0) 

1.7 

0.3 

0.3 

5.9 

0.0 

2.8 

1.4 

2.6 

24.0 

1.3 

Algebra  II  and  geometry  (1 .50) 

33.0 

17.0 

14.4 

40.3 

13.6 

47.0 

28.6 

24.3 

62.4 

23.5 

Algebra  II,  geometry,  and  trigonometry 

31.1 

(2.00) 

8.5 

2.9 

4.2 

12.9 

3.1 

16.9 

8.0 

7.4 

3.5 

Algebra  II,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  cal- 

1.2 

14.5 

1.0 

culus  r3  00^ 

09 

0.2 

0.5 

2.0 

0.0 

2.3 

2.2 

Science 

Any  science  (1 .00) 

97.7 

98.6 

95.9 

97.1 

93.4 

98.7 

98.7 

98.5 

99.4 

98.6 

Biology  (1 .00) 

80.1 

75.3 

73.2 

83.5 

65.5 

89.2 

86.2 

85.4 

91.5 

88.8 

AP/honors  biology  (1 .00) 

7.5 

4.5 

3.5 

13.1 

5.1 

2.8 

1.5 

1.6 

4.3 

0.9 

Chemistry  (1 .00) 

34.7 

22.5 

16.7 

51.9 

34.1 

47.7 

29.8 

29.4 

69.9 

30.1 

AP/honors  chemistry  (1 .00) 

2.9 

1.6 

1.3 

5.8 

0.9 

3.5 

1.2 

2.3 

13.9 

0.8 

Physics  (1.00) 

15.3 

6.8 

5.5 

35.8 

6.9 

20.9 

10.1 

9.8 

47.1 

11.5 

AP/honors  physics  (1 .00) 

0.9 

0.8 

0.4 

3.5 

0.0 

1.7 

0.4 

0.8 

5.7 

1.8 

Engineering  (1 .00) 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.4 

0.0 

/^tronomy  (0.50) 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

0.3 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

Geology  (0.50) 

12.0 

8.7 

9.6 

7.9 

9.1 

14.4 

18.8 

11.8 

13.3 

13.4 

Biology  and  chemistry  (2.00) 

31.6 

20.2 

15.2 

47.2 

19.1 

46.0 

28.6 

28.2 

66.0 

27.8 

Biology,  chemist-/,  and  physics  (3.00) 

11.2 

4.7 

3.7 

28.6 

4.7 

17.9 

8.8 

8.2 

42.4 

8.4 

Mathematics  and  science 
courses  (credits) 

1990 

1992 

White 

Black 

Hlspcnlr 

Asian/ 
Pacific 
Islander 

American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 
Native 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

American 
Asian/  Indian/ 
Pacific  Alaskan 
islander  Native 

Mathematics 

Any  matherriOtlcs  (1.00) 
Remedial/below  grode  level  math  (1 .00) 
Algebra  I  (1.00) 
Algebra  II  (0.50) 
Geometry  (1.00) 
Trigonometry  (0.50) 
Anaiysls/pre-caiculus  (0.50) 
Qalculus  (1 .00) 

AP  calculus  (1 .00) 
Algebra  11  and  geometry  (1 .50) 
Algebra  II,  geometry,  and  trigonometry 
(2.00) 

Algebra  11,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  cal- 
culus (3.00) 

$Ci«flCO 

Any  science  (1 .00) 
Biology  (1 .00) 

AP/honors  biology  (1 .00) 
Chemistry  (1.00) 

AP/honors  chemistry  (1 .00) 
Physics  (1 .00) 

AP/honors  physics  (1 .00) 
Englneerlfig  (1 .00) 
Astronom/  (0.50) 
Geology  (0.50) 
Biology  and  chemistry  (2.00) 
Biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  (3.00)  


99.7 

98.7 

99.8 

99.9 

100.0 

99.7 

99.1 

99.8 

100.0 

100.0 

20.0 

35.4 

38.3 

19.9 

37.7 

14.6 

30.9 

24.2 

14.5 

35.2 

•94.0 

•89.0 

•92.5 

•93.9 

•87.3 

52.4 

."^9.0 

38.6 

59.5 

47.3 

59.2 

40.9 

46.9 

60.8 

42.1 

67.2 

56.3 

54.4 

72.1 

54.5 

72.6 

60.4 

62.9 

77.1 

53.6 

19.6 

14.1 

11.0 

35.2 

15.6 

22.5 

13.0 

15.2 

31.3 

10.0 

15.0 

6.2 

7.3 

25.5 

8.5 

17.9 

12.6 

10.6 

33.9 

3.0 

7.0 

2.8 

3.9 

18.6 

6.1 

10.7 

6.9 

4.7 

20.1 

1.4 

4.3 

1.2 

3.0 

15.6 

4.2 

5.8 

2.5 

2.2 

16.1 

1.3 

47.2 

32.9 

34.5 

53.2 

37.8 

53.1 

35.0 

41.9 

55.5 

35.7 

13.6 

8.1 

8.6 

21.5 

10.3 

15.9 

6.8 

10.9 

18.2 

5.9 

2,3 

1.1 

1.5 

6.5 

3.2 

3.0 

0.9 

1.2 

5.4 

0.6 

995 

99.0 

99.3 

99.8 

99.5 

99.5 

100.0 

99.7 

100.0 

100.0 

92.0 

91.0 

90.3 

90.5 

91.1 

93.5 

92.2 

91.2 

93.4 

84.5 

5.1 

3.8 

24 

6.4 

3.? 

6.5 

3.2 

2.4 

6.8 

5.0 

52.3 

40.3 

38.8 

64.1 

38.6 

58.0 

45.9 

42.6 

67.4 

32.9 

3.8 

2.5 

1.2 

7.7 

4.8 

4.2 

2.3 

2.5 

9.1 

1.8 

23.1 

14.5 

13.0 

38.4 

18.9 

25.9 

17.6 

15.7 

41.6 

13.3 

2.1 

0.7 

1.0 

5.9 

2.7 

2.9 

1.4 

2.4 

9.2 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

00 

0.0 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.5 

0.0 

1.4 

0.4 

1.1 

0.7 

2.2 

1.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

28.3 

15.8 

14.2 

15.6 

30.6 

19.3 

17.6 

11.5 

16.6 

29.7 

50.9 

39.6 

36.8 

60.5 

37.6 

56.5 

44.2 

40.5 

65.4 

31.2 

20.7 

12.1 

10.2 

33.8 

16.0 

22.6 

15.5 

12.8 

38.2 

10.8 

—  Not  available,  *     ^  .       .    .  ^ 

'  Algebra  I  was  revised  from  previously  published  figures  to  Include  those  students  v^ho  had  taken  Algebn  I.  or  its  equivalent. 

before  entering  high  school. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  The  /990  High  School  Transcript  Study  lobula- 
tions. 1993  (based  on  the  High  School  ♦^^  Beyond  Transcript  Study  and  the  1987  and  1990  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Studies), 
and  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts,  1992, 
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Table  26-3     Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  taking  selected  mathematics  and 
science  courses,  by  control  of  school:  1982, 1987, 1990,  and  1992 


1982^  1987  1990  1992 

Momemotics  ond  science  

courses  (credits)  Public      Privote       Public      Prlvote       Public       Privote       Public  Prtvote 


Moth^mattcs 


Any  mottiemotics  (1 .00) 

98.9 

99.9 

99.3 

99.9 

99.5 

99.8 

99.6 

100.0 

Remediol /below  grode  level  math  (1.00) 

34.5 

17.0 

26.8 

7.1 

25.0 

9.8 

18.3 

9.4 

Algebro  1  (1 .00) 

278.3 

295.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

292.5 

299.9 

Algebro  11  (0.50) 

34.9 

52.5 

45.0 

67.5 

47.8 

63.1 

64.5 

71.2 

Geometry  (1 .00) 

44.9 

76.0 

68.9 

85.8 

62.5 

85.5 

68.6 

86.6 

Trigonometry  (0.50) 

11.1 

20.9 

18.0 

28.4 

17.5 

27.3 

19.5 

36.2 

Anolysls/pre-colculus  (0.50) 

5.1 

11.6 

11.7 

23.4 

12.3 

25.4 

15.1 

37.2 

Calculus  (1 .00) 

3.6 

10.2 

5.7 

11.1 

6.3 

9.7 

8.8 

21.3 

AP  calculus  (1 .00) 

1.2 

3.0 

3.2 

5.6 

3.9 

7.1 

5.2 

8.7 

Algebra  I)  and  geometry  (i  .50) 

26.7 

47.5 

40.2 

63.4 

42.5 

58.6 

48.7 

62.9 

6.9 

11.1 

1 

ion 

1  Y.U 

^A  1 

1  A 

01  A 

Algebra  11.  geometry,  trigonometry,  ond  col- 

culus  (3.00) 

0.7 

1.6 

2.5 

1.6 

2.3 

1.0 

2.8 

1.4 

•nee 

Any  science  (1 .00) 

97.4 

99.1 

98.6 

99.9 

99.4 

99.9 

99.5 

100.0 

Biology  (1.00) 

77.1 

91.4 

87.5 

96.4 

91.1 

97.0 

92.5 

971 

AP/honors  biology  (1 .00) 

6.6 

7.7 

2.2 

8.1 

5.1 

3.9 

4.9 

13.8 

Chemistry  (1 .00) 

29.6 

47.5 

42.0 

70.9 

47.9 

67.0 

53.1 

78.6 

AP/honors  chemistry  (1 .00) 

2.5 

3.5 

3.2 

5.0 

3.7 

2.1 

4.0 

3.9 

Physics  (1.00) 

12.7 

19.4 

18.5 

29.2 

20.4 

31.6 

22.4 

46.3 

AP/honors  physics  (1 .00) 

0.8 

1.3 

1.4 

4.7 

1.9 

3.2 

2.6 

5.7 

Engineering  (1 .00) 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

30.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

30.0 

Astronomy  (0.50) 

0.3 

30.0 

1.1 

0.3 

1.3 

0.7 

0.9 

0.7 

Geology  (0.50) 

12.0 

6.9 

15.2 

11.6 

25.6 

22.1 

19.1 

11.3 

Biology  and  chemistry  (2.00) 

26.5 

44.9 

40.2 

69.3 

46.5 

65.3 

51.4 

77.3 

Biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  (3.00) 

9.1 

15.3 

15.9 

25.2 

17.9 

28.3 

19.3 

43.4 

—  Not  available. 

1  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

2  Algebra  I  was  revised  from  previously  published  figures  to  include  those  students  who  had  taken  Algebra  I,  or  Its  equivalent 
before  entering  high  school. 

3  Percent  is  less  than  0.05  and  is  rounded  to  0.0. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  The  1990  High  School  Transcript  Study  Tabula- 
tlons,  1993  (based  on  the  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study  and  the  1987  and  1990  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Studies), 
and  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts,  1992. 
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Table  26-4     Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  taking  selected  mathematics  and 
science  courses,  by  urbanicity:  1982  and  1992 


1982  1992 

Mathematics  and  science  r — ; 

courses  (credits)  Urban      Suburban  Rural  Urban      Suburban  Rural 


MattiortKitics 

Any  nnathematics  (1.00) 
Rerriedial/below  grade  level  math 

(1.00) 
Algebra  I  (1.00) 
Algebra  II  (0.50) 
Geometry  (1.00) 
Trigonometry  (0.50) 
Analysis/pre-calculus  (0.50) 
Calculus  (1.00) 

AP  calculus  (1.00) 
Algebra  II  and  geometry  (1 .50) 
Algebra  IL  geometry,  and  trigonometry 

(2.00) 

Algebra  IL  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  calculus  (3.00) 


Science 

Any  science  (1 .00) 
Biology  (1 .00) 

AP/honors  biology  (1 .00) 
Chemistry  (1.00) 

AP/honors  chemistry  (1 .00) 
Physics  (1 .00) 

AP/honors  physics  (1 .00) 
Engineering  (1.00) 
Astronomy  (0.50) 
Geology  (0.50) 
Biology  and  chemistry  (2.00) 
Biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  (3.00) 


98.6 

99.2 

99.0 

99.7 

99.5 

99.8 

36.1 

29.1 

35.8 

17.8 

15.8 

19.3 

^80.2 

•83.1 

•75.5 

•94.7 

•93.8 

•91.1 

36.2 

38.8 

34.2 

56.7 

56.0 

55.7 

47.0 

52.7 

42.6 

74.9 

72.6 

63.6 

11.8 

14.8 

8.5 

24.5 

21.5 

17.7 

4.7 

7.3 

4.1 

22.4 

18.1 

1 1.8 

3.5 

5.2 

3.4 

10.8 

11.6 

7.3 

1.0 

1.9 

0.9 

7.3 

6.1 

3.2 

27.6 

31.6 

26.0 

51.9 

50.5 

48.1 

6.9 

8.6 

5.8 

15.5 

14.0 

14.4 

0.3 

1.0 

0.7 

1.9 

2.7 

3.3 

97.7 

97.2 

98.0 

99.4 

99.8 

99.4 

78.2 

78.6 

79.1 

92.7 

92.6 

93.8 

5.2 

7.5 

6.4 

5.3 

6.8 

4.7 

28.5 

34.1 

29.6 

60.0 

58.3 

48.0 

2.9 

2.8 

2.1 

4.7 

3.7 

3.9 

13.5 

14.6 

11.6 

28.8 

25.0 

20,9 

0.9 

1.1 

0.6 

3.9 

3.3 

1.7 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.0 

0.6 

0.4 

1.4 

11.1 

12.0 

10.6 

15.6 

21.7 

16.2 

26.1 

30.8 

26.7 

58.7 

56.3 

46.7 

9.7 

10.5 

8.8 

26.2 

21.9 

17.3 

*  Algebra  I  was  revised  from  previously  published  figures  to  include  those  students  who  had  taken  Algebra  1,  or  its  equivalent, 
before  entering  high  school. 

NOTE:  The  1987  and  1990  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Studies  definition  of  urbanicity  is  not  comparable  to  the  definitions  in 
the  1982  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study  and  the  1992  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Motional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1982  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study, 
an^i  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts,  1992. 
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Table  26-5      Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  taking  selected  mathematics  and 
science  courses,  by  parents'  highest  level  of  education:  1982  and  1992 


198?  1992 


Didn't  High  Didn't  High 

Mathematics  and  science                                   ^^'^^  College  finish  school  College 

coursIS^^^^^^                                                     ^'9^  9^^^-  So"^®      9rad-  high  grad-  Some  grad 

courses  ^.creaiTs;                                            school  uate  college       uote  school  uate  college  uate 


Mothemcrtics 


Any  mathematics  (1 .00) 

98.6 

100.0 

99.3 

99.5 

99.8 

99.6 

99.6 

99.6 

Remedial/below  grade  math  (1.00) 

3o.6 

34.3 

26.5 

17.2 

19.9 

17.2 

16.3 

17.8 

Algebra  1  (1.00) 

'74.7 

'76.4 

'86.2 

'91 .3 

'85.4 

'88.8 

'93.8 

'98.4 

Algebra  II  (0.50) 

28.1 

33.4 

44.1 

53.1 

52.1 

55.2 

55.8 

CO  X 

00.6 

Cr^eomeTry  (i  .uu; 

oo.V 

oo./ 

OV.l 

00.^ 

xn  0 

xn  0 
OV.o 

70  7 

irigonomeTry  (U.oU) 

■7  O 

ion 
lO.U 

lO.U 

20.3 

on  1 
^U.  1 

20.6 

0 1  A 

I  \  A 

Z 1  .y 

Analysis/pre-calculus  (0.50) 

3.2 

C  A 

0.4 

"7  A 

1  A 

IOC 

IV.  1 

I0.4 

lo.u 

lo.v 

Calculus  (1  .UU; 

Z,  1 

1  .O 

0./ 

O.U 

V.V 

n  A 

0  7 
V./ 

lU.o 

AP  rnln  ili  ic  ^1  (TW 

n  9 

1 .9 

2.9 

7.1 

4.9 

0.0 

Algebra  II  and  geometry  (1 .50) 

21.0 

26.2 

35.5 

45!  1 

47.0 

49.0 

49.8 

52.3 

Algebra  IL  geometry,  and  trigonometry 

(2.00) 

4.0 

8.7 

10.0 

12.3 

13.7 

14.0 

14.7 

15.3 

Algebra  li,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  cal- 

culus (3.00) 

0.3 

0.0 

1.3 

0.7 

2.5 

3.0 

3.0 

2.2 

»nce 

Any  science  (1 .00) 

96.3 

98.7 

98.5 

99.3 

99.1 

99.7 

99.9 

99.4 

Biology  (1 .00) 

76.1 

73.6 

82.0 

87.0 

91.7 

93.6 

92.5 

93.6 

AP/honors  biology  (1 .00) 

5.4 

7.6 

11 

9.3 

5.3 

6.4 

4.3 

7.3 

Chemistry  (1 .00) 

22.0 

25.7 

38.2 

52.1 

53.1 

54.3 

55.1 

57.7 

AP/honors  chemistry  (1 .00) 

1.8 

1.5 

2.7 

5.6 

3.2 

3.7 

4.7 

3.7 

Physics  (1 .00) 

8.2 

13.1 

16.9 

23.5 

23.4 

23.9 

23.7 

26.7 

AP/honors  physics  (1.00) 

0.5 

0.4 

1.0 

1.8 

1.7 

2.6 

3.3 

3.2 

Engineering  (1 .00) 

20.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

/Astronomy  (0.50) 

0.1 

0.0 

0.3 

0.2 

1.6 

1.0 

0.6 

0.5 

Geology  (0.50) 

12.6 

9.7 

10.4 

10.9 

16.0 

20.4 

18.5 

17.6 

Biology  and  chemistry  (2.00) 

20.1 

24.1 

34.4 

48.0 

50.9 

53.1 

53.6 

56.1 

Biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  (3.00) 

5.5 

8.0 

13.0 

17.9 

20.5 

21.0 

21.1 

22.7 

1  Algebra  I  was  revised  from  previously  published  figures  to  include  those  students  who  had  taken  Algebra  L  or  Its  equivalent, 
before  entering  high  school. 

2  Percent  Is  less  than  0.05  and  is  rounded  to  0.0. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  1982  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study, 
and  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts,  1992. 
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Table  27-1     Female  field  concentration  ratioi  at  the  master's  degree  level,  by  field  of 
study:  Academic  years  ending  1971-922 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1 978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Humanltjes 

1.58 

1.52 

1.45 

1.34 

1.32 

1.24 

1.17 

1.16 

1.12 

1.08 

1.03 

Social  and  bohavloral  sciences 

0.69 

0.69 

0.68 

0.67 

0.69 

0.73 

0.76 

0.77 

0.84 

0.88 

0.91 

Natural  sciences 

0.48 

0.48 

0.44 

0.43 

0.41 

0.41 

0.44 

0.42 

0.44 

0.43 

0.43 

Life  sciences 

076 

0.72 

0.62 

0.58 

0.53 

0.54 

0.57 

0.59 

0.62 

0.60 

0.63 

Physical  sciences 

0.23 

0.24 

0.22 

0.22 

0.21 

0.20 

0.22 

0.22 

0.23 

0.23 

0.26 

Mathematics 

0.66 

0.58 

0.56 

0.53 

0.54 

0.53 

0.55 

0.50 

0.49 

0.51 

0.45 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.07 

0.09 

0.09 

0.11 

0.12 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

0.17 

0.19 

0.17 

0.20 

0.21 

0.20 

0.22 

0.25 

0.24 

0.27 

0.30 

Engineering 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

0.05 

0.06 

0.07 

0.08 

0.09 

Technical/professional 

1.27 

1.25 

1.26 

1.26 

1.24 

1.23 

1.23 

1.24 

1.22 

1.23 

1.24 

Education 

1.92 

1.98 

1.98 

1.99 

2.04 

2.10 

2.18 

2.26 

2.28 

2.42 

2.48 

Business  management 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.09 

0.11 

0.15 

0.19 

0.22 

0.25 

0.30 

0.33 

Health  professions 

1.85 

1.90 

1.91 

2.00 

1.99 

2.29 

2.37 

2.53 

2.54 

2.66 

2.80 

Other  technical/professional 

1.56 

1.46 

1.34 

1.24 

1.15 

1.08 

1.04 

1.07 

1.08 

1.10 

1.14 

Field  of  study 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Humanities 

1.08 

1.06 

1.08 

1.12 

1.12 

1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

1.09 

1.08 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

0.92 

0.99 

1.04 

1.06 

1.08 

1.05 

1.06 

1.07 

1.06 

1.10 

1.05 

Natural  sciences 

0.45 

0.48 

0.52 

0.52 

0.53 

0.55 

0.54 

0.56 

0.55 

0.55 

0.54 

Life  sciences 

0.69 

0.77 

0.82 

0.91 

0.91 

0.91 

0.92 

0.92 

0.93 

0.92 

0.91 

Physical  sciences 

0.27 

0.27 

0.31 

0.30 

0.32 

0.32 

0.31 

0.34 

0.32 

0.33 

0.32 

Mathematics 

0.43 

0.47 

0.50 

0.49 

0.50 

0.57 

0.58 

0.57 

0.55 

0.56 

0.54 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

0.14 

0.15 

0.18 

0.18 

0.20 

0.20 

0.19 

0.19 

0.20 

0.19 

0.19 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

0.35 

0.39 

0.42 

0.40 

0.42 

0.40 

0.35 

0.36 

0.35 

0.36 

0.32 

Engineering 

O.IC 

0.10 

0.12 

0.12 

0.13 

0.14 

0.13 

0.14 

O.K. 

0.14 

0.15 

Technical/professional 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

1.26 

1.28 

1.29 

1.28 

1.28 

1.27 

1.27 

Education 

2.54 

2.64 

2.63 

2.64 

2.66 

2.71 

2.84 

2.84 

2.84 

2.81 

2.84 

Business  management 

0.38 

0.41 

0.44 

0.45 

0.45 

0.47 

0.48 

0.47 

0.47 

0.46 

0.46 

Health  professions 

3.03 

3.01 

3.16 

3.23 

3.16 

3.58 

3.41 

3.29 

3.14 

3.24 

3.30 

Other  technical/professional 

1.15 

1.22 

1.25 

1.29 

1.27 

1.28 

1.27 

1.30 

1.32 

1.30 

1.33 

1  The  female  field  concentration  ratio  Is  calculated  as  the  percentage  of  women  earning  degrees  who  majored  in  a  specific 
field  divided  by  the  percentage  of  men  earning  degrees  who  majored  in  the  same  fipld. 

2  Because  of  reclassification  of  instructional  Programs  in  1991-92.  the  figures  for  earliur  years  have  been  reclassified  wnen  nec- 
essary to  make  them  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  show-^  ore  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have  been  made  of  i.  degree  fields  as  reported  in  the  IPEDS 
"Completions"  survey:  "Business  managemenf  Includes  Business  and  management.  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous  services. 

NOTE:  See  Glossary  for  full  definition  of  "other  technical/professional"  fields. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statisiics.  'i994,  tables  239 
and  240  (based  on  'PEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  27-2      Percentage  distribution  of  master's  degrees,  by  field  of  study  and  sex: 
Academic  years  ending  1971-921 


Field  of  study 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Number 

92.363 

1 02,0oo 

1 1  n  1  ni 
1  1 V,  1 V 1 

loU,ooU 

1 44,523 

149,381 

150,408 

1 47, 709 

147,332 

1  Ao.OVO 

Total  percent 

ICO.O 

100.0 

lUO.U 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Humanities 

16.3 

15.2 

13.9 

13.2 

12.5 

11.2 

10.6 

10.4 

10.0 

10.0 

9.6 

Social  end  behavioral  sciences 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.4 

7.2 

7.0 

7.2 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

7.2 

Natural  sciences 

4.7 

4.4 

3.9 

3.7 

3.3 

2.9 

3.1 

3.0 

3.2 

3.1 

2.9 

Life  sciences 

2.1 

2.0 

1 .8 

1 .7 

1  5 

1 .4 

1.6 

1.6 

1 .7 

1 .6 

1.6 

Physical  sciences 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Mottiematlcs 

1.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

Computer  sciences  and  enQineerInQ 

04 

0.5 

0  5 

05 

0  5 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

0.2 

0.2 

02 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

Engineering 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

Technical/professional 

71.0 

72.3 

74.2 

75.2 

76.5 

78.2 

78.4 

78.6 

78.8 

78.7 

78.7 

Education 

53.4 

54.4 

55.5 

55.6 

56.1 

56.2 

54.9 

52.7 

51.1 

48.5 

46.5 

Business  management 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.8 

2.3 

3.4 

4.4 

5.4 

6.5 

8.3 

9.7 

Health  professions  ^ 

3.4 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

5.0 

5.8 

5.9 

6.7 

7.4 

7.7 

8.2 

Other  technical/professional 

13.1 

12.8 

12.9 

13.0 

13.0 

12.9 

13.2 

13.9 

13.8 

14.2 

14.3 

Not  classified  In  a  field 

0.0 

0.0 

■  0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Mai* 

Number 

1 38, 1 46 

149,560 

154,468 

1 57,842 

161.570 

167,248 

167,783 

161,212 

153,370 

150,749 

147,U4o 

Total  percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

Humanities 

10.3 

10.0 

9.6 

9.8 

9.4 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

8.9 

9.3 

9.3 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

10.5 

9.6 

9.4 

9.0 

8.3 

7.9 

7.8 

Natural  sciences 

9.8 

9.0 

8.8 

8.6 

8.0 

7.2 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.0 

6.8 

Life  sciences 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

2.5 

Physical  sciences 

4.0 

3.6 

3.5 

3.3 

3.1 

2.8 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.9 

Mathematics 

3.0 

2.7 

2.5 

2.4 

2.1 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

15 

1.4 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

12.8 

12.3 

11.8 

10.8 

10.5 

10.8 

10.6 

11.2 

11.1 

11.9 

12.6 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.9 

2.2 

Engineering 

11.8 

11.2 

10.6 

9.5 

9.3 

9.4 

9.3 

9.6 

9.5 

10.0 

10.4 

Technical/professional 

56.1 

57.6 

58.8 

59.9 

61.6 

63.4 

63.8 

63.6 

64.4 

63.9 

63.4 

Education 

27.8 

27.5 

28.0 

27.9 

27.5 

26.8 

25.2 

23.4 

22.4 

20.1 

18.7 

Business  management 

18.1 

19.3 

18.^5 

19.0 

20.3 

22.2 

23.5 

24.7 

26.3 

28.1 

29.2 

Health  professions 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

Other  technical/professional 

8.4 

8.7 

9.6 

10.5 

11.3 

11.9 

12.7 

13.0 

12.8 

12.8 

12.5 

Not  cicsslfled  in  a  field 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

index  of  dissimilarity^ 

35.5 

36.0 

35.5 

34.7 

35.0 

35.3 

34.9 

35.3 

34.8 

34.7 

34.2 
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Table  27-2     Percentage  distribution  of  master's  degrees,  by  field  of  study  and  sex: 
Academic  years  ending  1971-92^ — Continued 


Field  of  study 


Female 

Number 
Total  percent 
Humanities 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 
Natural  sciences 

Life  sciences 

Physical  sciences 

Mathemotlcs 
Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

Engineering 
Technical/professional 

Education 

Business  management 

Health  professions 

Other  technical/professional 

Not  classified  in  a  field 

Mate 

Number 
Total  percent 
Humanities 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 
Natural  sciences 

Life  sciences 

Physical  sciences 

Mathematics 
Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

Engineering 
Technical/professional 

Education 

Business  management 

Health  professions 

Other  technical/professional 
Nol  classified  in  a  field 
Index  of  disslmilarity2 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

150.014 

145.224 

140,668 

142.861 

145.059 

1 48.080 

151,883 

160.898 

169.539 

1 76.849 

I  o9, 1  o9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

9.9 

9,5 

10.1 

10.0 

10.0 

9,7 

9.5 

9,5 

9.6 

9.5 

9.5 

7.1 

7.3 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.1 

6,8 

7,0 

7.1 

7.5 

6.7 

3.1 

3.2 

3,4 

3.4 

3.5 

3,5 

3.5 

3.4 

3.2 

3.1 

2.9 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1,7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1,5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

0.8 

0,8 

0,9 

0,9 

1,0 

1,0 

0,9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0,8 

0.8 

0,9 

1.0 

0,9 

0.9 

0.9 

0,8 

2.3 

2,8 

3.0 

3.4 

3,6 

3.5 

3,6 

3.6 

3.6 

3,4 

0,9 

1.0 

1.3 

1.4 

17 

1^7 

1,6 

1.6 

1,6 

1.6 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

1,6 

.  1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

2,0 

2,0 

2,0 

2,0 

77.9 

77,7 

76,5 

76,2 

75.8 

76,0 

76,> 

76,5 

76.4 

76.4 

77.5 

44.2 

41.6 

38.8 

37,9 

37.6 

37.0 

37.8 

38,0 

38.0 

37.8 

37.8 

11.3 

12.9 

la,2 

14.6 

14.3 

15,0 

15.3 

15,2 

15.4 

15.5 

15.8 

8.3 

8.8 

9,4 

9.3 

9.8 

9.8 

9.6 

9.3 

9,3 

9.5 

9,7 

14.1 

14.3 

14,2 

14.5 

14,2 

14.3 

13.9 

13.9 

137 

13.6 

14.2 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.5 

0.2 

0,7 

2.2 

1.0 

145,532 

144.697 

143.595 

143.390 

143.508 

141.269 

143,290 

148,872 

152.926 

151,796 

159.543 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

9.2 

9.0 

9,3 

8,9 

8.9 

9,2 

9.0 

8.9 

9.1 

8,7 

8.8 

7,8 

7.3 

6,9 

6.9 

6,8 

6.8 

6,4 

6,5 

6.7 

6.8 

6.4 

6,9 

6,7 

6,6 

6,5 

6,6 

6,4 

6.4 

6.1 

5.9 

5,7 

5.4 

2,4 

2,2 

2.1 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

17 

1.6 

1.5 

1,4 

7  n 

9  O 

n 

3.1 

3.1 

3,0 

3,0 

2.8 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

l!6 

1.7 

K6 

17 

l!6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

13.7 

14.8 

15.9 

17.0 

17,3 

18,3 

19.0 

18,9 

18.5 

18.4 

18.2 

2.5 

2.6 

3.0 

3.5 

3.9 

4.2 

4.7 

4.6 

4,6 

4.3 

4.3 

11.2 

12.1 

12.9 

13.4 

13,4 

14.0 

14.3 

14.4 

14.0 

14.1 

13,9 

62.5 

62.2 

61.2 

60.6 

60.4 

59.4 

59.2 

59,5 

59.8 

60.4 

61.2 

17.4 

15.8 

14.7 

14.3 

14.1 

13,7 

13,3 

13.4 

13.4 

13,5 

13,3 

30.1 

31.8 

32.2 

32.2 

32.0 

31,8 

32.1 

32.6 

33.1 

33.5 

34.3 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

2,9 

3.1 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

3,0 

2.9 

2.9 

12.3 

11.7 

11.4 

11.2 

11.1 

11.2 

11.0 

107 

10.4 

10.4 

10.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

0.3 

0.5 

3.1 

1.4 

34.0 

33.6 

32.9 

33.1 

33.2 

32.8 

33,7 

33.8 

33.6 

33.9 

34.0 

1  Because  of  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  in  1991-92,  the  figures  for  earlier  years  have  been  reclassified  when  nee- 
essary  to  make  them  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have  been  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  In  the  IPEDS 
"Completions"  survey:  "Business  managemenf  includes  Business  and  management.  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous  services. 

2  The  Index  of  disslmilo  ity  is  calculated  as  the  sum  of  the  absolute  differences  between  the  proportions  of  women  and  men 
earning  degrees  In  each  of  the  fields  divided  by  2.  It  was  calculated  here  from  the  10  most  detailed  categories  shown  above 
(does  not  Include  "other  technical/professional").  Here.  It  represents  the  percentage  of  one  sex  who  would  have  to  change 
fields  in  order  for  It  to  have  the  Identical  field  distribution  as  the  other  sex. 

NOTE:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding.  See  Glossary  for  full  definition  of  "other  technical/professional"  fields. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994.  tables  239 
and  240  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degree:  conferred). 
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Table  27-3     Number  of  master's  degrees  conferred,  by  field  of  study  and  sex:  Academic 
years  ending  1971-92* 


Field  of  study 

1971 

1972 

1  v/o 

IV/4 

1  V/O 

1  07  A 

1  V/O 

1077 
IV/  / 

1  V/O 

1070 
1 V/V 

lOAfl 
IVOU 

10AI 

Female 

All  fields 

9Z363 

102,083 

108,903 

119,191 

130,880 

144.523 

149,381 

150,408 

147,709 

147,332 

148,696 

Humanities 

15,079 

15,660 

15,126 

15,716 

16,357 

16,184 

15,791 

15,658 

14,744 

14,725 

14,297 

Social  and  behavioral 

10,485 

10,295 

10,224 

10,645 

sciences 

7,028 

7,735 

8,166 

8,785 

9,461 

10,066 

10,686 

4,315 

4,458 

4,271 

4,395 

4,259 

4,257 

4,624 

4,574 

4,697 

4,503 

4,376 

l!923 

2,014 

1,909 

1,997 

1,963 

2,085 

2,396 

2,406 

2,566 

2,412 

2,324 

846 

883 

843 

876 

838 

818 

881 

941 

990 

971 

1,084 

Mathematics 

1,546 

1,561 

1,519 

1,522 

1,458 

1,354 

1,347 

1,227 

1,141 

1,120 

968 

Computer  sciences  and  en- 
gineering 

1,186 

1,432 

1,526 

1,906 

2,333 

349 

497 

503 

649 

713 

959 

Computer  and  informa- 

'^7 
00/ 

0/0 

071 

tion  sciences 

164 

225 

000 

177 
0/  / 

FnninPArinn 

185 

272 

278 

356 

375 

582 

720 

865 

951 

1,142 

1,362 

65,592 

73,843 

80,837 

89,646 

100,090 

1 1 3,057 

1 1 7,094 

118,259 

116,447 

115,974 

117,045 

49!  301 

55,527 

60,479 

66,290 

73,41 1 

81  230 

81,959 

79,254 

75,456 

71,519 

69,165 

1,010 

1,183 

l!510 

2^128 

3,026 

4,909 

6,606 

8,094 

9,581 

12,196 

14,411 

Health  professions 

3,182 

4,066 

4,795 

5,780 

6,600 

8,339 

8,788 

10,060 

10,991 

11,347 

12,199 

Other  technical/profes- 

20,419 

20,912 

21,270 

sional 

12,099 

13,067 

14,053 

15,448 

17,053 

18,579 

19,741 

20,851 

Not  classified  in  a  field 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Male 

All  fields 

138,146 

149,550 

154,468 

157,842 

161,570 

167,248 

167,783 

161,212 

153,370 

150,749 

147,043 

Humanities 

14,273 

14,962 

14,820 

15,512 

15,244 

15,064 

15,168 

14,456 

13,635 

13,956 

13,723 

Social  and  behavioral 

14,515 

12,800 

11,890 

11,523 

sciences 

15,228 

16,474 

16,930 

17,304 

16,910 

16,054 

15,706 

NnKjrnI  <5Clence<5 

lYVJIVJIVJI  o\^i^i  i\^^o 

13,475 

13,467 

13,646 

13,525 

12,914 

12,106 

11,930 

11,655 

11,138 

10,608 

9,960 

3,805 

4,087 

4,354 

4  555 

4  587 

4,497 

4,718 

4,400 

4,265 

4,098 

3,654 

Physical  sciences 

5!  521 

5,404 

5!414 

5!  186 

4,969 

4,648 

4,450 

4,620 

4,461 

4,248 

4,200 

Mathematics 

4,149 

3,976 

3,878 

3,784 

3,358 

2,961 

2,762 

2,635 

2,412 

2,262 

2,106 

Computer  sciences  and  en- 
gineering 

18,004 

17,024 

17,984 

18,594 

17,682 

18,440 

18,229 

17,006 

16,934 

17,986 

17,857 

Computer  and  informa- 
tion sciences 

2,480 

2,883 

3,247 

1,424 

1,752 

1,888 

1,983 

1,961 

2,226 

2,332 

2,471 

Engineering 

16,258 

16,688 

16,341 

15,023 

14,973 

15,760 

15,525 

15,533 

14,544 

15,101 

15,347 

Technical/professional 

77,488 

86207 

90,843 

94,495 

99,568 

106,038 

107,122 

102,582 

98,773 

96,311 

93,243 

Education  * 

38,365 

41,141 

43,298 

44,112 

44,430 

44,831 

42,308 

37,662 

34,410 

30,300 

27,548 

Business  management 

24,967 

28,845 

29,128 

30,044 

32,732 

37,145 

39,400 

39,743 

40,274 

42,288 

42,980 

Health  professions 

2,567 

3,141 

3,567 

3,819 

4,092 

4,217 

4,163 

4,265 

4,494 

4,357 

4,316 

Other  technical/profes- 

20,912 

19,595 

19,366 

18,399 

sional 

11,589 

13,080 

14,850 

16,520 

18,314 

19,845 

21,251 

Not  classified  In  a  field 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  27-3     Number  of  master's  degrees  conferred,  by  field  of  study  and  sex:  Academic 
years  ending  1971-92* — Continued 


Field  of  study 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

All  fields 

150.014 

145.224 

140.668 

142.861 

146.059 

148.080 

151.883 

160.898 

169.539 

176.349 

189,139 

Humonlties 

14,859 

13.844 

1 4. 1 82 

14.334 

14,526 

14,379 

14,423 

15.229 

16,263 

16,757 

1 7.920 

Social  and  behavioral 

sciences 

10,658 

10.565 

10.151 

10,467 

10,643 

10,523 

1 0,359 

1 1.242 

12.089 

13.237 

1 2.692 

Natural  sciences 

4,000 

4.0V/ 

A  IQA 

O.UoV 

C  OOA 

C  OylA 

0,z4O 

C  A'7Q 
0.4/0 

c  vim 
0.471 

c  coo 
O.OOU 

c  coo 

o.oOo 

Lire  sciences 

o  A^o 

z,oy/ 

o  A^  A 
z,4 14 

O  1A1 

z.40y 

O  Al  A 

z.4/4 

O  >IAO 

<:.40o 

O  AfiA 

Z.404 

1  10A 

1 ,  1  tU 

1  1  '^'^ 

1  '^HA 
1  .ouo 

1  .^40Z 

1  A^f\ 

1  S9/1 

i  .OZ4 

1  A^O 
1  .*wy 

1  /179 

Mathematics 

1,006 

1.082 

1.066 

1,124 

1.210 

1,402 

1,476 

1.485 

1.578 

1.595 

1.559 

Comnuter  ^plflnpfls  nnd  on- 

gineering 

2,938 

3.304 

3.966 

4,345 

4.904 

5,346 

5.380 

5.833 

6.132 

6.289 

6.480 

Computer  and  Informa- 

tion sciences 

1.310 

1.508 

1.811 

2,037 

2.412 

2.496 

2.471 

2.639 

2,717 

2,761 

2,646 

1  ,ozo 

1  70<S 

Z.  1  OO 

z.ouo 

9  /109 

9  Asn 

Z.O«JO 

9  000 

'\  10/1 

/II 

0#4  1  O 

'^9A 
0>  OZO 

o,oo** 

Technical /professional 

1  IO,V'UV 

1  1  O  Q  1  >1 

i  i  z.o  14 

iU/.OoO 

1  no  ooc 

lOo.ooo 

1  on  nii7 

1  1  O  AOA 

i  i^.OUO 

1  10.4/0 

1  oo  1  1  A 
1  Zo.  \  \  0 

1  oo  c  c  / 

129,004 

1  OC  OOA 

1  AA.  coo 

1 40,  rvw 

Education 

00,  ZO^ 

0U.4z/ 

c /  con 

dA  1  1  "7 
04.  1  1  / 

04.506 

04, /Oz 

0/.40O 

A 1  0 1  Q 

Ol.z  lo 

AA  A\  A 

04.414 

AA  QOC 

oo.oyO 

7  1  >10yl 

/  i  ,4z4 

Dustneso  munuyGrnyriT 

1  O.VOO 

1  o.  /  ov 

lO  O70 
1  V.V/  Z 

9n  7A7 

9n  7'^^ 

99  lAn 
ZZ.  1 OU 

OQ  ORO 

zo.zou 

OA  '^9*^ 
Z4.0Z0 

OA  noi 
zo.uy  1 

97  '^79 

90  0*^7 

Health  nrofesslons 

1 2.497 

12.812 

13.160 

13.266 

14.146 

14.520 

14,610 

15.042 

15.787 

16.756 

18.374 

Cl*hflr  tflchnlcal/nroffl^- 

sli^ial 

21,194 

20.816 

19.931 

20.665 

20.545 

21.154 

21.157 

22.331 

23,272 

24.013 

26.804 

1 4UT  uivjooiMc7U  in  CI  neicj 

n 
u 

n 

u 

9  97 1 
Z.Z/  1 

'^AO 
OOV 

1  ir>o 

'I  A'17 
O.OO/ 

1  A'^7 
1 .00/ 

All  fields 

145.532 

144.697 

143.595 

143.390 

143.508 

141.269 

143.290 

148.872 

152.926 

151.796 

159.643 

13.319 

13.037 

1 3.423 

1 2.827 

12.781 

12.993 

12.851 

13.240 

13.249 

14.045 

Social  nnri  hAha\/loral 

CplftnCfl^ 

1 1.291 

10.621 

9.951 

9.927 

9.766 

9.645 

9.233 

9.721 

10.275 

10.346 

10.225 

NaturOi  sciences 

lU.UUI 

V.OO/ 

V.44z 

O  QQQ 
V.OOO 

V.4oo 

V.UoO 

V.  loo 

V.  lUV 

Q  07Q 

o.V/o 

Q  CDC 

O.OOO 

Q  AAO 
0,00^ 

Lite  sciences 

'I  AOA 

0.4z0 

0.^  1 4 

O  OOA 

Z.04/ 

O  Al  A 

z.Ooo 

Z.4zo 

2,492 

Z.OyO 

o  ooo 
z.OUz 

z,OU  1 

1  o 

A  1 S7 

'i.  ZOO 

A  Ain 

/I  910 
z  1  y 

4.0Z4 

A  100 
1  y  T 

/I  nm 

A'^7 
O.OO/ 

ono 

Mathematics 

2.257 

2.316 

2.178 

2.289 

2.397 

2.328 

2,391 

2,418 

2.568 

2.446 

2.452 

Computer  sciences  and  en- 

gineering 

19.936 

21.361 

22.879 

24.311 

24.823 

25.789 

27.202 

28.149 

28.317 

27.993 

29.027 

Computer  and  Informa- 

tion sciences 

3.625 

3.813 

4.379 

5.064 

5.658 

5.985 

6.726 

6.775 

6.960 

6.663 

6.884 

Engineering 

16.311 

17.548 

18.600 

19.247 

19.166 

19.804 

20.476 

21,374 

21,357 

21,430 

22,143 

Technical/professional 

90.985 

89.991 

87.900 

86.937 

86.655 

83.857 

84,866 

88.663 

91,506 

91,624 

97,584 

Education 

25.339 

22.823 

21.142 

20.537 

20.295 

19.293 

19.108 

19.956 

20.467 

20.448 

21.244 

Business  management 

43.807 

45.999 

46.178 

46.209 

46.938 

44.913 

45.980 

48.540 

50.585 

50.883 

64,705 

Health  professions 

4.006 

4.235 

4.251 

4.119 

4.428 

3.874 

4.047 

4.226 

4,534 

4.444 

4,691 

Other  technical/profes- 

15.931 

sional 

17.833 

16.934 

16.329 

16.072 

15.994 

15.777 

15.731 

15.920 

15.849 

16.944 

Not  classified  In  a  field 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.873 

482 

727 

4.686 

2.299 

•  Because  of  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  In  1991-92,  the  figures  for  earlier  years  have  been  reclassified  when  nec- 
essary to  make  them  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have  been  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  In  the  iPEDS 
"Completions"  survey;  'business  management'  includes  Business  and  management.  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous  services. 

NOTE:  See  Glossary  for  full  definition  of  "other  technlcal/professlonar  fields. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994,  tables  239 
and  240  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  27-4     Female  field  concentration  ratio^  at  the  doctor's  degree  level,  by  field  of 
study:  Academic  years  ending  1971-922 


Field  of  study 

1  0*7  1 
IV/  1 

1070 

|y/o 

107>1 

ly/o 

107  A 

1  y/o 

1077 

107  A 

1070 
1  y  /  y 

IQAH 

1981 

Humanities 

1  AO 
1  .oy 

1  A7 

1  .Of 

1  77 

1 .71 

1.69 

1.50 

1.41 

1.32 

1.18 

1.10 

1.16 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

1  oo 
1  .zy 

1  99 

1  91 

1  9A 

1  9A 

1.21 

1.29 

1.23 

1.28 

1.30 

1.26 

Natural  sciences 

0.67 

0.66 

0.66 

0.63 

0  62 

0.67 

0.56 

o!67 

o!69 

o!66 

0.66 

Life  sciences 

1.17 

1.09 

1.12 

1.08 

-.04 

0.92 

0.84 

0.89 

0.88 

0.83 

0.87 

Physical  sciences 

0.36 

0.38 

0.33 

0.32 

0.33 

0.32 

0.33 

0.31 

0.33 

0.34 

0.30 

Mathematics 

0.50 

0.45 

0.48 

0.43 

0.44 

0.40 

0.46 

0.49 

0.50 

0.37 

0.40 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

0.04 

0.05 

0.09 

0.08 

0.09 

0.10 

0.11 

0.08 

0.11 

0.11 

0.11 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

0.14 

0.41 

0.38 

0.20 

0.26 

0.36 

0.30 

0.23 

0.37 

0.30 

0.24 

Engineering 

0.04 

0.03 

0.07 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

0.09 

0.07 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

Technical/professional 

1.27 

1.28 

1.23 

1.21 

1.26 

1.33 

1.32 

1.41 

1.43 

1.51 

1.54 

Education 

1.60 

1.61 

1.48 

1.52 

1.61 

1.66 

1.61 

1.79 

1.84 

1.86 

1.98 

Business  management 

0.17 

0.12 

0.28 

0.24 

0.16 

0.19 

0.21 

0.26 

0.34 

0.41 

0.39 

Health  professions 

1.19 

1.18 

1.53 

1.24 

1.48 

1.36 

1.46 

1.75 

1.49 

1.91 

1.71 

Other  technical/professional 

0.76 

0.77 

0.81 

0.70 

0.72 

0.89 

0.88 

0.80 

0.77 

0.87 

0.87 

Field  of  study 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Humanities 

1.15 

1.09 

1.08 

1.07 

1.08 

1.08 

1.06 

1.05 

1.06 

1.13 

1.13 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

1.26 

1.38 

1.37 

1.38 

1.42 

1.43 

1.64 

1.48 

1.68 

1.71 

1.50 

Natural  sciences 

0.57 

0.59 

0.57 

0.60 

0.58 

0.61 

0.63 

0.64 

0.65 

0.64 

0.69 

Life  sciences 

0.87 

0.96 

0.88 

0.94 

0.93 

0.99 

1.01 

1.00 

1.06 

1.01 

1.04 

Physical  sciences 

0.34 

0.33 

0.35 

0.37 

0.37 

0.38 

0.41 

0.43 

0.42 

0.42 

0.47 

Mathematics 

0.33 

0.40 

0.42 

0-36 

0.37 

0.38 

0.36 

0.42 

0.38 

0.41 

0.46 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

0.13 

0.11 

0.12 

0.14 

0.15 

0.15 

0.15 

0.18 

0.19 

0.18 

0.19 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

0.19 

0.30 

0.23 

0.22 

0.28 

0.30 

0.23 

0.32 

0.30 

0.27 

0.26 

Engineering 

0.12 

0.09 

0.12 

0.13 

0.13 

0.14 

0.14 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

0.18 

Technical/professional 

1.56 

1.50 

1.64 

1.57 

1.61 

1.65 

1.69 

1.73 

1.69 

1.70 

1.76 

Educotion 

1.99 

1.99 

1.99 

2.09 

2.10 

2.18 

2.25 

2.32 

2.35 

2.34 

2.47 

Business  management 

0.47 

0.41 

0.64 

0.40 

0.52 

0.58 

0.68 

0.65 

0.59 

0.60 

0.51 

Health  professions 

1.78 

1.57 

2.03 

2.17 

1.94 

2.12 

2.41 

2.35 

2.07 

2.27 

2.33 

Other  technical/professional 

0.93 

0.83 

0.88 

0.89 

1.00 

1.01 

1.03 

0.98 

1.00 

0.99 

1.01 

'  The  female  field  concentration  ratio  Is  calculated  as  the  percentage  of  women  earning  degrees  who  majored  In  a  specific 
field  divided  by  the  percentage  of  men  earning  degrees  who  majored  in  the  same  field. 

2  Because  of  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  In  1991-9Z  the  figures  for  earlier  years  hove  been  reclassified  when  nec- 
essary to  moke  them  conform  to  tne  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. To  facilitate  trend  comparlsofK  certain  oggregotions  have  been  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  In  the  IPEDS 
"Completions"  survey:  "Business  management"  includes  Business  and  management.  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal  and  iTiiscellaneous  services. 
NOTE:  See  Glossary  for  full  definition  of  "other  technical/professional"  fields. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994,  tables  239 
and  240  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  27-5     Percentage  distribution  of  doctor's  degrees,  by  field  of  study  and  sex: 
Academic  years  ending  1971-921 


Field  of  study 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Female 

Number 

4,577 

5,273 

6,206 

6,451 

7,266 

7.797 

8,090 

8,473 

9,189 

9,672 

10,247 

Total  percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Humanities 

22.8 

23.4 

24.1 

23.5 

22.0 

21 .4 

20.0 

19.0 

1 A 

16.2 

IS  A 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

22.3 

22.4 

22.8 

25I2 

24.9 

24^8 

26  !o 

24.3 

24.0 

24^3 

23.6 

fNQTurai  bciences 

1  Q  "7 

lo./ 

1  /  A 

lo.o 

ICO 

15.9 

14.4 

14.3 

14.6 

15.0 

14.8 

15.1 

13  0 

1 1  A 

1 1  4 

in  A 

1  u.o 

1  n  9 

1  u.^ 

0 

0  n 
y.u 

0  0 
y.y 

0  ft 
v.o 

in  1 

Physical  sciences 

5.2 

4^3 

3.9 

4.1 

3.8 

3.9 

3.7 

3.8 

4.0 

3.7 

Mathematics 

2.1 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

Computer  sciences  and  engi- 

neering 

0.6 

0.6 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

0.8 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

Corriputer  and  Information 

soitJnotJS 

n  1 
U.  1 

n  0 
u.Z 

n  0 

U.  1 

U.z 

n  1 
U.o 

n  0 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

Fnoineerino 

n 

0.4 

n  0 

n  0 

U.T 

n  0 

U.T 

n  A 
u.o 

n  0 

U.T 

n  7 
u./ 

n  0 
u.v 

1  n 
1  .u 

1  n 
1  .u 

Tq  ^        i^/^  I  /     r/^f       C  i  1 

lyonnioQi/proitJSoionQi 

00. V 

1/1  A 

1/1  n 

1A  1 
OO.  1 

00.0 

41 .2. 

41 .4 

/to  A 

43.4 

44.2 

F(ii  jpntinn 

27.7 

ft 

97  A 

90  9 

in 

11  n 
0  <  .u 

10  1 

10  A 

11  0 

11  ^^ 

Business  rnanapement 

0.5 

0.4 

■  0.8 

0.8 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

1  .1 

1.1 

1 .2 

Health  professions 

i.7 

1.5 

2^6 

2I0 

2  A 

2J 

2.1 

3!o 

Z9 

3^6 

o.u 

Other  technical/professional 

4.0 

3.7 

A. 3 

3"^ 

3*9 

5*0 

4^9 

5.9 

n  n 

n  n 

n  n 

u.u 

n  n 

u.u 

n  n 

U.U 

n  n 
u.u 

n  n 
u.u 

u.u 

n  n 
U.U 

n  n 
u.u 

n  n 
u.u 

tviaie 

Number 

27,530 

28,090 

28,571 

27.365 

26,817 

26,267 

25,142 

23,658 

23,541 

22,943 

22,711 

Total  percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Humanities 

12.0 

12.5 

13.6 

13.7 

13.8 

14.3 

14.2 

14.4 

15.5 

14.7 

13.8 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

17.4 

18.4 

18.8 

19.6 

19.8 

20.5 

20.2 

19.8 

18.7 

18.6 

18.8 

Natural  sciences 

3U3 

28  3 

26  8 

26  0 

25  7 

25  2 

25  6 

256 

25  6 

26  4 

26  8 

Life  sciences 

11.1 

10.8 

10.2 

10.0 

9.8 

io!i 

10.6 

io!6 

ll!2 

ll!7 

ll!7 

Physical  sciences 

15.1 

13.6 

13.1 

12.3 

12.4 

11.9 

12.0 

11.9 

11.7 

11.8 

12.2 

Mathematics 

4.2 

3.8 

3.5 

3.6 

3.5 

3.1 

3.0 

3.1 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

Computer  sciences  and  engi- 

neering 

13.6 

13.5 

12.7 

12.6 

12.1 

11.3 

10.8 

10.8 

11.2 

11.4 

11.8 

Computer  and  Information 

sciences 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

Engineering 

13.1 

13.0 

12.0 

11.9 

11.3 

10.5 

10.0 

10.1 

10.3 

10.5 

10.8 

Technical/professional 

26.7 

27.3 

28.1 

28.1 

28.5 

28.8 

29.2 

29.3 

29.0 

28.8 

28.8 

Education 

17.3 

18.2 

18.2 

18.2 

18.1 

18.4 

19.2 

18.1 

17.7 

17.9 

16.9 

Business  management 

2.7 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

2.8 

3.0 

Health  professions 

1.4 

1.3 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

Other  technical/professional 

5.3 

4.8 

5.3 

5.1 

5.4 

5.6 

5.4 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

6.8 

Not  classified  in  a  field 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Index  of  dissimilarity? 

27.7 

26.7 

24.8 

25.2 

24.7 

23.8 

23.7 

24.0 

23.3 

23.8 

24.5 
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Table  27-5      Percentage  distribution  of  doctor's  degrees,  by  field  of  study  and  sex: 
Academic  years  ending  1971-92 — Continued^ 


Field  of  study 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Fomale 

Number 

10,483 

10,873 

11,145 

11,243 

11,834 

11,980 

12,012 

13,062 

13,865 

14,214 

14,922 

Total  percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Humanities 

15.7 

14.8 

14.7 

14,1 

14.2 

13.9 

13.2 

12.8 

13.3 

13.4 

14.0 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

23.2 

24.4 

23.7 

23.4 

24.1 

237 

23.6 

23.2 

23.3 

24.4 

20.8 

15.6 

IS  9 

15.0 

159 

15.6 

16  4 

17  4 

17.1 

17.5 

18  0 

18.9 

Life  scisnces 

104 

9.9 

9!5 

io!o 

9!5 

io!o 

10.7 

9!8 

io!5 

10.7 

io!9 

Physical  sciences 

4.3 

4.2 

4.4 

4.9 

5.0 

5.3 

5.7 

5.9 

5.8 

5.9 

6.4 

Mathematics 

0.9 

1.1 

1-2. 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

Computer  sciences  and  engi- 

3.9 

4.1 

neering 

1.5 

1.5 

17 

2.1 

2.3 

2.6 

2.8 

3.7 

4.2 

Computer  and  information 

n  9 

n 

0.2 

n  9 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

07 

Engineering 

1.3 

1.1 

1^5 

1.9 

1.9 

22 

2  A 

3!l 

3^2 

3^4 

3^5 

A  A  n 

A  A  9 

44.9 

44.5 

43.7 

43.5 

49.9 

43.1 

42.0 

40.2 

42.1 

Education 

32  3 

32  3 

31.1 

30!6 

29.7 

29!o 

27.6 

27!8 

26.9 

25!  1 

27.3 

Business  management 

1.4 

1.2 

1.8 

1.3 

1.7 

2.1 

2.1 

2.3 

2.0 

2.2 

1.9 

Health  professions 

4.0 

4.7 

5.3 

5.6 

5.4 

5.4 

5.9 

6.3 

6.0 

6.5 

6.5 

Other  technical/professional 

6.2 

6.0 

67 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

7.3 

6.7 

7.1 

6.4 

6.3 

Not  classified  in  a  field 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,0 

0.1 

0.8 

2.3 

1.2 

Male 

Number 

22,224 

21,902 

22,064 

21700 

21,819 

22,061 

22,279 

22,597 

24,248 

24,333 

25,166 

Total  percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Humanities 

13.6 

13.5 

13.5 

13.2 

13.2 

12.9 

12.4 

12.2 

12.5 

11.8 

12.4 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

18,4 

177 

17.2 

16,9 

16.9 

16.5 

15.4 

157 

14.8 

14.3 

13.8 

NntiirnI  <>pifinpp<> 

27  5 

26  0 

26  3 

26  6 

26  8 

26  7 

27.6 

26  8 

27.0 

28.2 

27.4 

Life  sciences 

11.9 

io!3 

10.8 

10.6 

10.2 

10.1 

10.5 

9.9 

9.9 

10.6 

10.4 

Physical  sciences 

12.8 

12.8 

12.8 

13.1 

13.6 

13.8 

14.0 

13.7 

13.8 

14.2 

13.6 

Mathematics 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

2.8 

3.0 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

Computer  sciences  and  engi- 

20.9 

22.1 

22.4 

neering 

12.3 

13.4 

13.8 

15.0 

15.9 

17.6 

19.2 

20.3 

Computer  and  information 

sciences 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

1.5 

17 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.7 

Engineering 

11.2 

12.4 

12.8 

13.9 

14.6 

16.1 

17.5 

18.2 

18.7 

19.7 

19.8 

Tech  nical/prof  essiona  1 

28,2 

29.4 

29.1 

28.3 

27.2 

26.3 

25.5 

25.0 

24.8 

23.6 

23.9 

Education 

16.3 

16.2 

15.6 

14.6 

14.2 

13.3 

12.3 

12.0 

11.4 

107 

11.1 

Business  management 

3.0 

2.9 

3.3 

3.2 

3.3 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3.6 

3.8 

Health  professions 

2.3 

3.0 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 

2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

Other  technical/professional 

6.7 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

6.9 

6.8 

7.1 

6.8 

7.1 

6.5 

6.3 

Not  classified  in  a  field 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.5 

0.2 

0.6 

1.7 

1.5 

Index  of  dissimilarity2 

24.4 

25.1 

25.3 

25.9 

26.4 

26.8 

28.0 

27.6 

28.5 

29.7 

29.0 

1  Because  of  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  In  1991-9?,  the  figures  for  earlier  years  have  been  reclassified  when  nec- 
essary to  make  them  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have  been  mode  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  In  the  IPEDS 
"Completions"  survey:  "Business  management'  includes  Business  and  management  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous  services. 

2  The  index  of  dissimilarity  is  calculated  as  the  sum  of  the  absolute  differences  between  the  proportions  of  women  and  men 
earning  degrees  in  each  of  the  fields  divided  by  2.  It  was  calculated  here  from  the  10  most  detailed  categories  shown  above 
(does  not  include  "other  technical/professional").  Here,  it  represents  the  percentage  of  one  sex  who  would  have  to  change 
fields  In  order  for  it  to  have  the  identical  field  distribution  of  the  other  sex. 

NOTE:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding.  See  Glossary  for  full  definition  of  "other  technical/professional"  fields. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994.  tables  239 
and  240  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  27-6     Number  of  doctor's  degrees  conferred,  by  field  of  study  and  sex:  Academic 
years  ending  1971-92* 


Field  of  study 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1976 

1976 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

All  fields 

4.677 

6.273 

6.206 

6.461 

7.266 

7.797 

8.090 

8.473 

9.189 

9.672 

10.247 

numaniTies 

1  .uwo 

1  ow 
\  .zoo 

1  A0/\ 

1 .9  1  o 

1  '^07 
1  .oy  / 

1  AA7 

1  A99 

1  AA7 

1,571 

1,621 

ov/Ciui  una  uonuviorui  dv^ionood 

1  lAl 

1  A}A 

1  A9A 

1.812 

1.937 

7  104 

2.062 

2.203 

Z347 

2.422 

Natural  sciences 

936 

986 

1.080 

1.063 

1.166 

1.126 

1.166 

1.236 

l.ool 

1    AO  A 

1.434 

1.54/ 

Ufe  sciences 

ovo 

OZz 

7in 

AOO 

oyy 

lAT. 

/^to 

790 
/  zy 

79A 
/  zu 

70A 
/yo 

OOA 

Oi^lA 
y*Kj 

Physical  sciences 

246 

273 

268 

253 

301 

299 

319 

312 

350 

384 

376 

Mathematics 

96 

90 

102 

101 

112 

97 

111 

126 

126 

104 

119 

Computer  sciences  and  engi- 

113 

122 

129 

neering 

26 

34 

69 

64 

80 

89 

92 

72 

Computer  and  information 

ZO 

1  o 
1  y 

1 

ou 

07 

9*N 

ZO 

sciences 

o 
O 

1  c 

15 

V 

1  A 

Engineering 

99 

AA 

7^^ 

^^7 

83 

96 

104 

Technical /professional 

I.OOU 

l.o4U 

Z.  1 VO 

O  AOl 

«:.0z  1 

O  070 

z,y/y 

1  1  A 
0.  1  1 0 

7.  AQC\ 

7.  ftn*N 

>1  lOA 

1  yo 

Education 

1  o7n 

1  AAA 

1  7A1 
1 .  /oo 

9  110 

Z.  1   1  T 

9  '^7A 

9  7*^7 

9  OOA 

3.214 

3.436 

Business  management 

Ol 

z  1 

1 0 

1  y 

*^9 
OZ 

oy 

ZO 

^^9 

7n 

07 

111 
1 1  1 

120 

HeaiTn  progressions 

11 

1  Al 
1 0  1 

1  O  1 

1 77 

1 AA 

172 

9*^9 

264 

351 

367 

Othfir  tflchnicnl/nrnffl^innnl 

182 

197 

268 

232 

286 

388 

386 

431 

448 

622 

605 

iNOT  ciassinec  in  a  neia 

n 
u 

n 

n 
u 

n 

n 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Male 

All  fields 

27.530 

28.090 

28.671 

27.365 

26.817 

26.267 

26.142 

23.658 

23.541 

22.943 

22.711 

Humanities 

Q  11  7 
O.O  1  / 

0.0  lU 

'I  AAO 

o.ooy 

'1 1^1 
o./o/ 

71 1 

O.  /  1  1 

7>10 

o.  /  ^y 

A40 

'\  19A 

oociai  ana  oenaviorai  sciences 

^  Ml 

o#o/  u 

o.o/u 

4.696 

4.396 

4.278 

4,276 

Natural  sciences 

8.348 

7,936 

7.651 

7.106 

6.902 

6.607 

6.441 

6.054 

6.032 

6.054 

6.087 

Uf©  sciences 

o,  UOU 

1  nil 
o.UO  1 

Z. /*HJ 

O  A/11 

O  AA*^ 
Z.OOO 

9  A71 

9  '^1  1 
Z.O  1  1 

9  AV\ 

9  Aon 

9  AAA 

Phvslcal  sciences 

4  144 

3.830 

3.738 

3.373 

3.326 

3.132 

3.022 

2.821 

2.762 

2.706 

2,766 

Mathematics 

i;i54 

1.076 

987 

992 

936 

812 

748 

722 

644 

669 

656 

Computer  sciences  and  engi- 

2.626 

2.684 

neering 

3.740 

3.804 

3.619 

3.446 

3.241 

2.976 

2,710 

2.564 

2.629 

Computer  and  lnformo*:on 

213 

227 

sciences 

126 

166 

181 

189 

199 

221 

197 

181 

206 

Engineering 

3.616 

3.649 

3.438 

3.267 

3.042 

2.766 

2.613 

2.383 

2.423 

2.412 

2.457 

Technical/professional 

7.343 

7,663 

8.042 

7.687 

7.650 

7.558 

7.342 

6.934 

6.835 

6.608 

6.536 

Education 

4.771 

6.104 

6.191 

4.974 

4.856 

4.826 

4.832 

4.281 

4.174 

4.100 

3.843 

Business  management 

736 

840 

850 

870 

897 

861 

lib 

753 

724 

642 

676 

Health  professions 

389 

362 

486 

447 

441 

411 

366 

402 

454 

436 

476 

Other  technical/professional 

1.447 

1.367 

1.616 

1.396 

1.456 

1.470 

1.369 

1.498 

1.483 

1.431 

1.543 

Not  classified  In  a  field 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  27-6     Number  of  doctor^s  degrees  conferred,  by  field  of  study  and  sex:  A  ademic 
years  ending  1971-92* — Continued 


Field  of  study 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Female 

All  flflld^ 
r\\\  iioivjo 

1  n  ft7.'^ 

1  \Jt\Jf  o 

1 1,146 

11,243 

1 1,834 

1 1,980 

12,012 

13,062 

13,866 

14,214 

14,922 

Humanities 

1,645 

1.604 

1.634 

1,688 

1,683 

1,663 

1,680 

1,677 

1,844 

1,901 

2,091 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

2.429 

2.653 

2,642 

2,626 

O  QC.A 

2.004 

2,ooo 

2,839 

0,Uol 

0,2^50 

o,4oo 

0,106 

Natural  sciences 

L638 

1.653 

1,676 

1,791 

1.846 

1,959 

2,094 

2,234 

2.430 

2,566 

2,816 

Life  sciences 

L089 

1.075 

1,056 

1,126 

1.129 

1,194 

1,280 

1,286 

1,460 

1,516 

1,623 

Physical  sciences 

451 

458 

491 

552 

688 

634 

686 

770 

808 

843 

962 

Mathematics 

98 

120 

129 

114 

129 

131 

128 

178 

172 

199 

231 

Computer  sciences  and  engi- 

630 

neering 

161 

159 

.  191 

233 

274 

316 

341 

485 

638 

677 

Computer  and  information 
sciences 

21 

34 

26 

25 

46 

62 

48 

85 

93 

92 

103 

Engineering 

140 

125 

165 

208 

229 

263 

293 

400 

A  AC 

44o 

485 

o27 

Technical/professional 

4.610 

4.804 

5.002 

5.005 

5.177 

5,208 

5.168 

5,635 

5,817 

5,710 

6,279 

Education 

3.387 

3.510 

3.465 

3.440 

3.517 

3,476 

3.321 

3,633 

3,726 

3,574 

4,081 

Business  management 

147 

132 

199 

143 

205 

264 

263 

300 

275 

309 

289 

Heaith  professions 

422 

506 

590 

634 

637 

649 

713 

828 

o32 

919 

963 

vjTr^er  Tecnnicai/proTessionai 

000 

/oo 

fti  n 

ftOO 

fi71 
O/  1 

A7>l 

VUo 

y*io 

Not  classified  in  a  field 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

243 

10 

1  r\c 
105 

oo  A 

o24 

1  on 

loU 

Mote 

Ail  fiolHc 
r\ll  iimub 

00  OOA 

91  QCO 

00 

91  700 

91  ftlO 

99  nAi 

99  970 

££t£/T 

22,597 

OA  OAR 

OA 

25,168 

Humanities 

3,021 

2.959 

2.982 

2.867 

2.876 

2,840 

2.766 

2,759 

3,029 

2,871 

3,125 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

4.093 

3.880 

3.804 

3.672 

3.694 

3,641 

0.422 

3,539 

3,686 

0,476 

o,4oo 

Natural  sciences 

6.112 

5.688 

5.810 

5.778 

5.840 

5,892 

6.140 

6,059 

6,544 

6.861 

6.900 

Life  sciences 

2.654 

2.381 

2.307 

2.229 

2,225 

2.349 

2,234 

2,394 

2.577 

2.620 

rnysicai  sciences 

0  Al  1 
Z.O  1  1 

Z.O  lO 

Z.OO  1 

o,uoy 

o.  izo 

*\  nAA 
o,uoo 

0,000 

'K  AAl 

^  AOO 
0.  **ty 

Mathematics 

623 

611 

614 

620 

648 

628 

663 

737 

794 

837 

851 

Computer  sciences  and  engi- 

neering 

2.726 

2.934 

3.041 

3.245 

3.480 

3,877 

4.278 

4.689 

5,070 

5.371 

5.641 

Computer  and  information 

sciences 

230 

228 

225 

223 

299 

322 

380 

466 

634 

584 

669 

Engineering 

2.496 

2.706 

2.816 

3.022 

3.181 

3,666 

3.898 

4.123 

4,636 

4.787 

4.972 

Technical/professional 

6.272 

6.441 

6.427 

6.138 

5.929 

5,811 

5.673 

5.661 

6,020 

5.764 

6.017 

Education 

3.612 

3.547 

3.446 

3.172 

3.088 

2,931 

2.739 

2.704 

2,776 

2.613 

2.783 

Business  management 

668 

644 

730 

688 

729 

808 

810 

800 

818 

876 

963 

Health  professions 

503 

649 

574 

565 

604 

564 

648 

609 

704 

694 

698 

Other  technicai/professional 

1.489 

1.601 

\.tni 

1.713 

1.608 

1,508 

1.576 

1.638 

1,722 

1.571 

1.583 

Not  classified  in  a  fieid 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

336 

51 

163 

423 

389 

•  Because  of  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  In  1991-92.  the  figures  for  earlier  years  have  been  reclassified  when  nec- 
essary to  make  them  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have  been  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  In  the  IPEDS 
Xompietions"  survey:  "Business  management"  Inciudes  Business  and  management.  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscelianeous  sen/ices. 

NOTE:  See  Glossary  for  full  rjefinitlon  of  "other  technlcoi/professionai"  fieids. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994,  tables  239 
and  240  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  27-7      Number  of  master's  degrees  conferred,  by  race/ethnicity  and  field  of  study: 
Selected  academic  years  ending  1989-92 


Race/ethnicity  and 
field  of  study 


1989 


1990 


1991* 


1992* 


White 

Humanities 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 
Natural  sciences 

Life  sciences 
■  Physical  sciences 

Mathematics 
Connputer  sciences  and  engineering 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

Engineering 
Technical/professional 

Education 

Health  professions 

Business  management 

Other  technical/professional 


242.756 

251.689 

265.281 

268.371 

23.102 

24.322 

24.140 

25.424 

15.102 

15.897 

18.392 

17.771 

9.883 

9.580 

9.380 

9.223 

3.807 

3.668 

3.514 

3,404 

3.947 

3.620 

3.351 

3.296 

2,129 

2.292 

Z515 

2.523 

19.561 

19.800 

19.101 

19.046 

5.316 

5.536 

4.958 

4.678 

14.245 

14.264 

14.143 

14.368 

175,108 

182.090 

184.268 

196.907 

71.119 

73.860 

74.764 

78.874 

57.785 

60.793 

61.087 

65.320 

16.277 

17.143 

17.746 

19,220 

29.927 

30.294 

30.671 

33.493 

Black 

Humanities 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 
Natural  sciences 

Life  sciences 

Physical  sciences 

Mathematics 
Connputer  sciences  and  engineering 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

Engineering 
Technical/professional 

Education 

Health  professions 

Business  management 

Other  technical/professional 


Hispanic 

Humanities 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 
Natural  sciences 

Life  sciences 

Physical  sciences 

Mathematics 
Connputer  sciences  and  engineering 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

Engineering 
Technical/professional 

Education 

Health  professions 

Business  management 

Other  technical/professional 


14.096 

15.446 

16.139 

18.116 

744 

840 

856 

1.104 

810 

937 

1.166 

1.164 

265 

281 

348 

346 

124 

115 

144 

156 

79 

91 

80 

105 

62 

75 

124 

84 

626 

713 

770 

884 

211 

276 

303 

334 

415 

437 

467 

550 

11.661 

12.675 

12.999 

14.619 

5.310 

5.625 

5.731 

6.444 

3.062 

3.345 

3.517 

3.966 

855 

934 

1.051 

1.136 

2.424 

2.771 

2.700 

3.073 

7.282 

7.954 

8.386 

9.358 

753 

843 

836 

987 

546 

596 

694 

680 

219 

220 

267 

296 

112 

94 

101 

141 

77 

78 

86 

91 

30 

48 

80 

64 

609 

588 

628 

699 

146 

136 

137 

168 

463 

452 

491 

641 

5.155 

5.707 

5.961 

6.696 

2.194 

2.542 

2.692 

2.838 

1,581 

1.643 

1.680 

1,944 

402 

460 

446 

669 

978 

1.062 

1.143 

1.366 
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Table  27-7      Number  of  master's  degrees  conferred,  by  race/ethnicity  and  field  of  study: 
Selected  academic  years  ending  1989-92— Continued 


Race/ethnlclty  and 
field  of  study 

1989 

1990 

1991* 

1992* 

A$ian/rQctnc  isioriCMr 

in  'X'^A 

IU,oOO 

iu,o/o 

1 1  lAn 

1  1,  lOU 

Humanities 

830 

826 

833 

979 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

444 

488 

559 

690 

Natural  sciences 

704 

674 

726 

810 

Life  sciences 

229 

230 

242 

276 

Physical  sciences 

286 

247 

268 

318 

Mathematics 

189 

197 

216 

216 

Connputer  sciences  and  engineering 
Computer  and  information  sciences 

a045 

3,049 

3,260 

3,603 

947 

1,060 

1,086 

U71 

Engineering 

2,098 

1.989 

2,176 

2,432 

Technical/professional 

6,313 

6,541 

6.803 

6,676 

Education 

961 

1,023 

1,103 

1,192 

Health  professions 

2,924 

2,979 

3,140 

3,636 

Business  management 

561 

639 

627 

739 

Other  technical/professional 

877 

900 

933 

1,110 

AmOnCOn  inClkCin/AKjSKan  NCiTiVO 

l,UOO 

1  noo 
1  ,uw 

1  iv* 

1  97*^ 

Humanities 

88 

110 

81 

126 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

86 

86 

106 

91 

Natural  sciences 

39 

30 

38 

36 

Life  sciences 

16 

14 

13 

13 

Physical  sciences 

17 

10 

14 

19 

Mathematics 

6 

6 

11 

4 

Connputer  sciences  and  engineering 
Computer  and  information  sciences 

79 

50 

60 

67 

41 

7 

16 

16 

Engineering 

38 

43 

45 

51 

Technical/professional 

796 

823 

862 

954 

Education 

381 

411 

406 

457 

Health  professions 

181 

188 

201 

220 

Business  management 

79 

83 

96 

94 

Other  technical/professional 

154 

141 

161 

183 

'  The  new  classification  of  instructional  programs  was  initiated  In  1991-92.  To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations 
have  been  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  in  the  IPEDS  ''Completions"  survey:  "Business  managemenf  Includes  Business 
and  management.  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing  and  distributioa  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous 
services. 

NOTE:  See  Glossary  for  full  definition  of  "other  technical/professional"  fields. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994,  tables  266 
and  256  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  27-8     Niunber  of  doctor's  degrees  conferred,  by  race/ethnicity  and  field  of  study: 
Selected  academic  years  ending  1989-92 


Race/ethnlclty  and 
field  of  study 


1989 


1990 


1991* 


1992* 


Whito 

Humanities 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 
Natural  sciences 

Life  sciences 

Physical  sciences 

Mathematics 
Connputer  sciences  and  engineering 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

Engineering 
Technlcal/professlonol 

Education 

Health  professions 

Busir    s  management 

Other  .achnlcal/professlonal 


24.882 

3.680 
4720 
5.514 
2.666 
2.441 
407 

2.233 
297 
1.936 

8.835 
5.458 
745 
1.107 
1.525 


25.880 

2.835 
4.862 
5.776 
2.801 
2.578 

397 
2.400 

316 
2.084 
9.014 
5.570 

659 
1.120 
1.665 


25.328 

3.623 
5.298 

5.766 
2.764 
2.566 
436 

2.390 
332 
2.068 

8.251 
4.907 
714 
1.157 
1.473 


25.813 

3.921 
4.983 
5.715 
2.785 
2.470 

460 
2.473 

366 
2.107 
8.721 
5.404 

700 
1.161 
1.456 


Block 

Humanities 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 
Natural  sciences 

Life  sciences 

Physical  sciences 

Mathematics 
Connputer  sciences  and  engineering 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

Engineering 
Technical/professional 

Education 

Health  professions 

Business  management 

Other  technical/professional 


1.065 

122 
218 
94 
56 
30 
8 
28 
1 

27 

603 
454 
19 
41 
89 


1.152 

107 
218 
77 
44 
28 
5 
38 
4 
34 
682 
528 
18 
39 
97 


1.211 

162 
275 
95 
46 
38 
11 

51 
4 

47 
628 
441 

24 

59 
104 


1.223 

187 
225 
90 
57 
31 
2 

50 
5 
45 

671 
513 
27 
45 
86 


Hispanic 

Humanities 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 
Natural  sciences 

Ufe  sciences 

Physical  sciences 

Mathematics 
Connputer  sciences  and  engineering 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

Engineering 
Technical/professional 

Education 

Health  professions 

Business  management 

Other  technical/professional 


628 

89 
148 
111 
50 
54 
7 
46 
4 
42 
234 
166 
13 
16 
39 


788 

141 
197 
155 
75 
75 
5 
44 
2 
42 

251 
164 
9 
33 
45 


732 

123 
192 
146 
66 
67 
13 
59 
6 
53 
222 
148 
6 
39 
29 


811 

137 
165 

175 
89 
75 
11 
64 
6 
58 
270 
187 
11 
26 
46 
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Table  27-8     Number  of  doctor's  degrees  conferred,  by  race/ethnicity  and  field  of  study: 
Selected  academic  years  ending  1989-92 — Continued 


Race /ethnicity  ond 
field  of  study 

1989 

1990 

1991* 

1992* 

ASKin/racinc  isianaer 

1,469 

1  ceo 

1,559 

Humanities 

120 

129 

151 

130 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

162 

149 

159 

170 

Naturnl  *5Pifinf*f=»<5 

oo/ 

AOA 

*»vo 

Life  sciences 

174 

158 

206 

214 

Physical  sciences 

183 

162 

177 

224 

Mathematics 

30 

37 

41 

66 

Cornputer  sciences  and  engineering 

363 

341 

411 

460 

Computer  '^nd  information  sciences 

40 

32 

39 

46 

Engineering 

323 

309 

372 

416 

Technical/professional 

292 

269 

314 

306 

Education 

125 

87 

121 

100 

Health  professions 

58 

56 

54 

63 

Business  management 

44 

62 

64 

68 

Other  technical/professional 

65 

64 

76 

76 

AiTM^ncon  Indian/ AiasKon  NCmvo 

85 

99 

102 

118 

Hume  ities 

9 

13 

7 

17 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

18 

20 

28 

26 

Natural  sciences 

24 

9 

15 

19 

Life  sciences 

10 

4 

5 

11 

Physical  sciences 

13 

5 

9 

6 

Mathematics 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Cornputer  sciences  and  engineering 

3 

6 

8 

12 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Engineering 

3 

5 

7 

11 

Technical/professional 

31 

51 

44 

46 

Education 

25 

36 

35 

36 

Health  professions 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Business  management 

2 

9 

3 

3 

Other  technical/professional 

2 

3 

4 

4 

*  The  new  classification  of  instructional  programs  was  initiated  in  1991-92.  To  facilitate  Irend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations 
have  been  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  in  the  IPEDS  "Completions"  survey:  "Business  management"  includes  Business 
and  management  business  (administrative  support),  Marl<eting  and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous 
services. 

NOTE:  See  Glossary  for  full  definition  of  "other/technical  professional"  fields. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994.  tables  255 
and  256  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  28-1     Rates  of  labor  force  participation,  employment,  and  unemployment  of 
recent  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  college,  by  sex:  October 
1960-93 


Both  seyQS 

Male 

Female 

Labor 

Labor 

Labor 

force 

force 

force 

cmpiuy- 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

pamci- 

nntinn 

mGnt 

ploym©nt 

pation 

meni 

ployment 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

1960 

76.7 

65.0 

15.2 

88.5 

75.3 

14.9 

69.5 

58.8 

15.3 

1961 

79.7 

65.4 

17.9 

86.1 

70.1 

18.5 

75.8 

62.5 

17.6 

1962 

79.5 

68.3 

14.1 

90.8 

77.8 

14.3 

71.4 

61.5 

13.8 

1963 

78.9 

64.7 

18.0 

89.7 

72.6 

19.1 

71 .8 

59.5 

17  1 

1964 

77.9 

63.4 

18.7 

90.9 

79.2 

12.V 

OV.O 

oo.o 

A 

zo.** 

1965 

82.1 

71.9 

12.4 

91.0 

84.3 

7.4 

75.8 

63.2 

16.6 

1966 

75.7 

64.9 

14.2 

87.3 

79.7 

8.7 

68.4 

55.8 

18.5 

1967 

78.7 

65.9 

16.2 

86.6 

78.3 

9.5 

73.5 

57.7 

21.4 

1068 

77.8 

67.3 

13.5 

88.1 

79.1 

10.2 

71 .0 

AH  O 
OU.Z 

1 A  n 

1969 

79.1 

70.1 

11.4 

90.0 

83.1 

7.6 

71 .6 

O  1  .  1 

1/17 

1970 

77.2 

63.2 

18.1 

87.4 

76.1 

12.9 

68.8 

52.6 

23.6 

1971 

78.7 

65.1 

17.2 

90.0 

77.5 

13.9 

69.9 

55.6 

20.5 

1972 

82.2 

70.1 

14.7 

91.2 

80.1 

12.2 

74.9 

62.1 

17.1 

1973 

80.6 

70.7 

12.3 

90.4 

81 .8 

V.O 

/z.V 

Al  O 
O  1  .V 

1 0.  1 

1974 

83.3 

69  ■ 

17.0 

89.8 

76.0 

15.4 

Al  1 
OO.  1 

1  ft  A 

1975 

81.3 

65.1 

199 

91.5 

74.1 

19.1 

72.6 

57.5 

20.8 

1976 

84.0 

68.9 

le  1 

91.3 

75.9 

16.8 

76.8 

61.7 

19.6 

1977 

85.3 

71.9 

15.7 

90.8 

77.7 

14.4 

80.9 

67.1 

17.0 

1978 

86.2 

74.0 

14.1 

91 .7 

81 .4 

1  1  o 

1  1  .z 

Q  1  '< 

o  1  .o 

A7 

1 7  n 
1  /.u 

1979 

86.8 

72.4 

16.5 

92.0 

79.1 

14. U 

oZ.o 

AA  7 
00./ 

Ift  o 
1  o.y 

1980 

85.0 

68.9 

19.0 

89.7 

72.6 

19.1 

80.9 

65.8 

18.6 

1981 

83.9 

65.9 

21 .4 

86.9 

/U.U 

1  V.O 

fii  n 

AO  1 

Z0.4 

1982 

82.0 

60.4 

26.3 

85.8 

64.9 

24.4 

78.2 

56.0 

28.5 

1983 

84.5 

62.9 

25.5 

88.8 

66.1 

25.6 

80.5 

60.0 

25.4 

1984 

83.0 

64.0 

22.9 

89.7 

69.0 

23.0 

77.1 

59.6 

22.7 

1985 

82.3 

62.0 

24.6 

86.1 

65.0 

24.5 

78.8 

59.3 

24.7 

1986 

81.4 

65.2 

19.9 

86.2 

69.5 

19.4 

77.3 

61.6 

20.3 

1987 

83.8 

68.9 

17.8 

89.1 

76.9 

13.7 

79.1 

61.8 

21.9 

1938 

84.7 

71.9 

15.1 

88.5 

74.1 

16.2 

80.4 

69.4 

13.7 

1989 

84.4 

71.9 

14.7 

89.3 

77.8 

12.9 

79.1 

65.7 

16.9 

1990 

83.4 

67.5 

19.0 

89.5 

74.1 

17.2 

76.7 

60.3 

21.4 

1991 

79.6 

59.6 

25.2 

84.2 

62.3 

26.0 

74.0 

56.0 

24.3 

1992 

77.4 

62.7 

19.0 

84.8 

68.8 

18.9 

68.6 

55.7 

18.8 

1993 

84.2 

64.2 

23.7 

86.0 

67.7 

21.2 

82.4 

60.6 

26.5 

NOTE:  Recent  high  school  graduates  ore  Individuals  aged  16-24  who  graduated  In  the  year  of  the  survey.  The  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate  is  the  percent  of  the  population  either  employed  or  unemployed.  The  employment  rate  is  the  percent  of  the 
population  employed.  The  unemployment  rate  Is  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  unemployed.  The  unemployed  are  those  with- 
out a  Job  and  looking  for  work.  See  supplemental  note  to  this  Indicator  for  a  comparison  of  these  labor  force  statistics. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Labor  Force  Statistics  Derived  from  The  Current  Population  Survey: 
1940-87.  and  U.S.  Department  cf  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  28-2     Rates  of  labor  force  participation,  employment,  and  unemployment  of 
recent  school  dropouts  not  enrolled  in  college,  by  sex:  October  1960-93 


Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

Labor 

Labor 

Labor 

force 

force 

force 

October 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

1960 

62.2 

50.9 

18.2 

76.4 

61 .8 

19.0 

49.2 

40.8 

17.0 

1961 

67.5 

49.4 

26  8 

83.8 

60.3 

9fl  n 

vAJ.T 

38.3 

24.7 

1962 

40.4 

28.6 

84.9 

61 .9 

97  1 

'^4  n 

O  1  .o 

1963 

65.9 

45.1 

3l!7 

83!3 

64!4 

22.7 

49.6 

27.0 

45.7 

1964 

55.3 

41.6 

24.8 

76.6 

63.0 

17.7 

37.8 

24.0 

36.5 

1965 

61.0 

47.9 

21 .4 

82.8 

66.8 

19.4 

36.4 

26.8 

26.5 

1966 

62.3 

51 .4 

17.4 

80.3 

69.4 

13.6 

44.4 

33.6 

24.4 

1967 

63.7 

50.3 

21 .0 

80.3 

65.0 

19.1 

45.6 

34.4 

24.6 

1968 

63!9 

5o!o 

21.8 

80!3 

65!5 

18^5 

47  !o 

34!o 

277 

1969 

61.3 

51.0 

16.8 

81.8 

69.8 

14.7 

39.4 

30.9 

21.4 

1970 

jO.O 

44.7 

78.9 

56.5 

31 .9 

19.3 

1971 

63.6 

46.8 

26.4 

80.8 

59.3 

26.6 

42.9 

31 .7 

26.2 

1972 

62.7 

46.0 

26.5 

82.3 

63.2 

23.2 

42.3 

28.5 

32.7 

1973 

66!2 

51  !5 

22!2 

8l!l 

61  !5 

24.2 

47.4 

38!7 

18!3 

1974 

67.0 

48.1 

28.3 

82.4 

62.2 

24.6 

48.8 

31.2 

36.1 

1975 

62.7 

41 .4 

34.0 

82.4 

54.1 

34.3 

43.4 

29.0 

33.3 

1976 

62.9 

43.5 

30.8 

77.6 

55.7 

28.2 

44.1 

28.0 

36.6 

1977 

68.5 

50.2 

26.7 

81.0 

60.9 

24.8 

54.0 

38.0 

29.5 

1978 

68!7 

49.7 

27!6 

80.2 

61  !o 

24.0 

53^1 

34!7 

34!6 

1979 

65.9 

48.8 

26.0 

79.0 

64.0 

19.0 

53.4 

34.0 

36.4 

1980 

63.9 

43.7 

31.5 

72.9 

50.7 

30.4 

52.3 

34.7 

33.5 

1981 

63.5 

40.5 

36.2 

74.1 

52.6 

29.0 

52.6 

28.0 

46.7 

1982 

63.0 

36!8 

41.6 

76.6 

43.4 

43!4 

47  !6 

29.4 

38!3 

1983 

63.1 

43.2 

31.6 

75.4 

50.8 

32.7 

48.1 

34.0 

29.5 

1984 

64.4 

42.9 

33.3 

77.7 

51.7 

33.5 

49.1 

32.9 

33.1 

1985 

67.5 

43.5 

35.6 

81.3 

50.8 

37.5 

52.2 

35.4 

32.2 

1986 

63.9 

46.1 

27.9 

72.0 

56.0 

22.2 

54.6 

34.7 

36.4 

1987 

66.3 

41.2 

37.8 

73.7 

45.6 

38.1 

57.5 

36.0 

37.4 

1988 

59.2 

43.5 

26.6 

74.6 

53.4 

28.4 

40.0 

31.0 

22.4 

1989 

65.5 

47.1 

28.1 

74.5 

52.3 

29.8 

54.7 

40.9 

25.2 

1990 

68.9 

46.7 

32.3 

80.5 

51.2 

36.4 

56.3 

41.6 

26.2 

1991 

61.7 

36.9 

40.2 

75.0 

48.9 

34.8 

48.7 

25.1 

48.4 

1992 

59.2 

36.1 

38.9 

68.6 

44.7 

34.9 

50.5 

28.7 

43.1 

1993 

63.7 

46.9 

26.4 

73.6 

61.8 

16.0 

52.7 

30.1 

42.9 

NOTE:  Recent  school  dropouts  are  individuals  aged  16-24  who  were  not  high  school  graduates,  who  were  in  school  12  months 
earlier,  but  who  were  not  enrolled  during  the  survey  month.  The  labor  force  participation  rate  is  the  percent  of  the  population 
either  employed  or  unemployed.  The  employment  rate  Is  the  percent  of  the  population  employed.  The  unemployment  rate 
Is  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  unemployed.  The  unemployed  are  those  without  a  Job  and  looking  for  work.  See  supplemental 
note  to  this  indicator  for  a  comparison  of  these  labor  force  statistics. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Labor  Force  Statistics  Derived  from  the  Current  Population  Survey: 
1940-87,  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Curre^.;  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  28-3  Rates  of  labor  force  participation,  employment,  and  unemployment  of 
recent  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  college,  by  race/ethnicity: 
October  1973-93 


White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Labor 

Lobor 

Labor 

forcG 

Fmnlnv- 

Unern- 

partici- 

Fmnlov- 

Unem- 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

October 

potion 

ment 

pioyment 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

1973 

83.2 

74.9 

10.0 

69.9 

49.8 

28.8 

(*) 

C) 

C) 

1974 

84.8 

72.9 

14.1 

75.0 

45.9 

38.8 

C) 

C) 

(*) 

1975 

82.4 

68.9  . 

16.4 

69.3 

36.9 

46.7 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

1  V/O 

00.4 

/o.Z 

lO.O 

oO.O 

A7  n 

K  ) 

1977 

87.3 

76.1 

12.8 

74.4 

43.3 

41.8 

81.6 

65.8 

C) 

1978 

88.0 

79.1 

10.2 

75.7 

45.9 

39.3 

83.3 

69.2 

C) 

1979 

88.9 

76.4 

14.0 

71.8 

44.1 

38.5 

82.4 

69.4 

C) 

1980 

87.6 

74.6 

14.8 

72.0 

35.0 

51.4 

C) 

C) 

C) 

1981 

87.4 

73.0 

16.4 

69.0 

31.5 

64.3 

C) 

C) 

1982 

85^5 

68^5 

19.9 

69^4 

29.4 

57.6 

75.5 

43.9 

(*) 

1983 

85.9 

69.8 

18.8 

75.9 

34.9 

64.1 

n 

n 

C) 

1984 

86.2 

70.7 

18.0 

73.2 

44,8 

38.7 

78,8 

49.0 

37.8 

1985 

85.0 

71,0 

16.5 

76.6 

34.4 

55.1 

n 

n 

C) 

1986 

85.3 

71.5 

16.2 

67.4 

41.0 

39.1 

81.9 

64.9 

20.8 

1987 

87.8 

75.3 

14.3 

73.8 

46,9 

36.4 

69.2 

53.8 

22.2 

1988 

88.1 

78.2 

11.3 

73.5 

56.5 

24.5 

81.8 

57.1 

(*) 

1989 

88.3 

77.6 

12.1 

71.0 

53.5 

24.5 

74.7 

49.3 

C) 

1990 

88.2 

75.1 

14.8 

69.9 

44.9 

35.8 

n 

C) 

(*) 

1991 

84.4 

67.1 

20.6 

67.5 

32.5 

51.8 

n 

n 

(*) 

1992 

83.1 

71.9 

13.5 

61,2 

37.2 

39.3 

70.8 

53.9 

C) 

1993 

90.0 

71.9 

20.1 

64.4 

42.2 

34.5 

81.6 

43,4 

(*) 

•  Too  few  sample  observations  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

NOTE:  Recent  high  school  graduates  are  Individuals  aged  16-24  who  graduated  in  the  year  of  the  survey.  The  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate  is  the  percent  of  the  population  either  employed  or  unemployed.  The  employment  rate  Is  the  percent  of  the 
population  employed.  The  unemployment  rate  Is  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  unemployed.  The  unemployed  are  those  with- 
out a  job  and  looking  for  work.  See  supplemental  note  to  this  indicator  for  a  comparison  of  these  labor  force  statistics. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  28-4     Rates  of  labor  force  participation,  employment,  and  unemployment  of 
recent  school  dropouts  not  enrolled  in  college,  by  sex:  October  1973-93 


wniie 

nid|JvJ1 11^^ 

Labor 

Lobor 

Lobor 

force 

force 

force 

porticl- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

portlcl- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

October 

potlon 

ment 

ployment 

potlon 

ment 

ployment 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

1973 

71.0 

55.1 

22.4 

59.4 

43.9 

26.1 

(*) 

(*) 

C) 

1974 

73.8 

53.9 

27.0 

58.1 

35.9 

38.1 

C) 

(*) 

(*) 

1975 

65.4 

46.2 

29.3 

66.1 

22.0 

n 

59.5 

A6A 

(*) 

1976 

68.9 

49.7 

27.9 

44.8 

20.8 

n 

n 

n 

(*) 

1977 

74.8 

66.6 

24.3 

58.6 

34.5 

41.2 

n 

C) 

(*) 

1978 

75.2 

64.2 

27.9 

59.5 

41.1 

30.9 

70.7 

50.7 

(*) 

1979 

70.5 

64.2 

23.0 

51.7 

27.6 

46.7 

n 

(*) 

(*) 

1980 

69.8 

51,2 

26.7 

51.5 

20.8 

C) 

66.3 

47.7 

(*) 

1981 

71.2 

51.2 

28.0 

46.8 

11.5 

n 

76.8 

50.0 

(*) 

1982 

69.5 

44.5 

36.0 

68.2 

16.4 

n 

n 

(*) 

(*) 

1983 

65.4 

49.4 

24.4 

59.8 

26.5 

n 

o 

C) 

(*) 

1984 

71.9 

51,3 

28.6 

55.4 

23.8 

n 

53.6 

35.7 

O 

1985 

74.4 

50.0 

32.8 

53.7 

29.3 

n 

68.8 

37.6 

(*) 

1986 

69.6 

50.5 

27.4 

60.5 

31.6 

n 

60.8 

.16.4 

23.7 

1987 

69.9 

48.1 

31.1 

61.3 

26.1 

n 

n 

(*) 

(*) 

1988 

65.1 

47.6 

27.0 

35.7 

17.3 

n 

64.4 

55.4 

C) 

1989 

74.4 

57.6 

22.6 

51.8 

26.3 

n 

n 

C) 

(*) 

1990 

74.8 

66.2 

24.9 

65.9 

30.5 

n 

n 

C) 

(*) 

1991 

61.6 

38.4 

37.6 

52.7 

24.7 

n 

n 

(*) 

(*) 

1992 

62.6 

43.2 

30.9 

50.8 

n 

n 

50.0 

28.8 

(*) 

1993 

68.0 

52.8 

22.4 

43.6 

26.9 

n 

n 

(*) 

(*) 

*  Too  few  sample  observations  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

NOTE:  Recent  school  dropouts  are  Individuals  aged  16-24  who  were  not  high  school  graduates,  who  were  In  school  12  monrhs 
earlier,  but  who  were  not  enrolled  during  the  survey  month.  The  labor  force  participation  rate  Is  the  percent  of  the  population 
either  employed  or  unemployed.  The  employment  rate  Is  the  percent  of  the  population  employed.  The  unemployment  rate 
Is  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  unemployed.  The  unemployed  are  those  without  a  Job  and  looking  for  work.  See  supplemental 
note  to  this  Indicator  for  a  comparison  of  these  labor  force  statistics. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  28-5     Rates  of  labor  force  participation,  employment,  and  unemplojrment  of 
recent  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  college,  by  family  income: 
October  1973-93 


Low  Income 

Middle  Income 

High  income 

Labor 

Labor 

Labor 

forcG 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

October 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

1973 

66.2 

5A2 

18.0 

82.7 

72.6 

12.3 

86.2 

77.0 

9.0 

1976 

68.8 

61.7 

24.8 

82.6 

66.7 

20.4 

86.0 

72.0 

16.0 

107A 

7/1 
/*J.O 

ou.o 

oz.o 

0**.v) 

17  S 

ft7  9 

74.6 

14.4 

1977 

76.4 

56.3 

26.4 

86.4 

72.1 

16.5 

89.7 

81.7 

8!9 

1978 

80.9 

69.6 

26.4 

86.7 

74.3 

13.3 

90.0 

80.9 

10.1 

1979 

84.7 

67.9 

19.8 

86.6 

69.8 

IOC 

lo.o 

90.1 

80. 5 

lU./ 

1980 

81.6 

56.6 

30.6 

86.0 

70.2 

17.4 

87.3 

74.0 

16.2 

1981 

72.4 

53.2 

26.6 

84.8 

64.6 

23.9 

87.9 

76.9 

12.6 

1982 

71.4 

44.4 

37.7 

84.7 

61.3 

27.6 

81.8 

70.0 

14.5 

1983 

79.6 

48.8 

38.7 

86.2 

65.6 

23.0 

86.1 

65.3 

24.1 

1984 

71.0 

61.7 

27.2 

86.1 

65.4 

23.2 

87.9 

72.0 

18.1 

1985 

79.2 

47.4 

40.1 

82.3 

61.7 

25.0 

84.4 

74.7 

11.5 

1986 

77.3 

67.2 

26.0 

81.0 

63.9 

21 .2 

86.6 

77.3 

10.7 

1987 

74.1 

56.7 

23.6 

84.0 

67.6 

19.6 

92.2 

83.7 

9.3 

1988 

76.4 

55.8 

26.0 

86.3 

73.2 

14.2 

90.9 

82.3 

9.5 

1989 

78.8 

60.0 

23.9 

84.1 

72.2 

14.1 

89.2 

78.3 

12.1 

1990 

77.9 

49.0 

37.1 

86.0 

71.3 

16.1 

87.9 

72.1 

17.9 

1991 

71.8 

48.6 

32.3 

81.7 

69.0 

27.8 

82.4 

73.3 

11.0 

1992 

60.6 

44.2 

27.0 

82.6 

til 

18.0 

79.6 

67.6 

15.0 

1993 

78.8 

60.9 

22.7 

84.0 

63.7 

24.1 

90.8 

69.7 

23.3 

NOTE:  Low  Income  is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  high  income  is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes; 
and  middle  Income  Is  the  60  percent  of  family  income  in-between.  Recent  high  school  graduates  are  Individuals  aged  16- 
24  who  graduated  In  the  year  of  the  survey.  The  labor  force  participation  rate  is  the  percent  of  the  population  either  employed 
or  unemployed.  The  employment  rate  Is  the  percent  of  the  population  employed.  The  unemployment  rate  Is  the  percent  of 
the  laoor  force  unemployed.  The  unemployed  are  those  without  a  Job  and  looking  for  work.  See  supplemental  note  to  this 
Indicator  for  a  comparison  of  these  labor  force 'statistics. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  28-6     Rates  of  labor  force  participation,  employment,  and  unemployment  of 

recent  school  dropouts  not  enrolled  in  college,  by  family  income:  October 
1973-93 


Low  income 

Middle  Income 

myri  iiiuuiiiy 

Labor 

Labor 

Labor 

force 

force 

force 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

partici- 

Employ- 

Unem- 

October 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

pation 

ment 

ployment 

1973 

68.9 

46.9 

20.3 

69.0 

53.6 

22.3 

(*) 

C) 

(*) 

1976. 

51.5 

33.3 

36.3 

66.9 

46.3 

32.2 

72.0 

46.2 

(*) 

1976 

56.0 

33.5 

40.2 

66.7 

47.7 

28.4 

71.1 

55.3 

(*) 

1977 

65!8 

44.4 

32.6 

71.9 

63.4 

25.7 

84.0 

67.9 

(•) 

1978 

61.9 

42.6 

31.1 

71.9 

62.9 

26.4 

87.6 

59.3 

32.3 

1979 

50.0 

26.3 

47.6 

69.7 

54.4 

22.0 

84.8 

70.4 

17.0 

1980 

52.3 

29.8 

43.0 

68.0 

47.8 

29.7 

84.8 

65.2 

23.1 

1981 

58.0 

27.6 

62.4 

68.2 

43.8 

35.8 

75.3 

64.0 

(*) 

1982 

57.2 

27.9 

61.2 

70.4 

40.8 

42.1 

n 

o 

(*) 

1983 

47.9 

28.2 

41.2 

69.3 

46.1 

33.6 

n 

(*) 

(•) 

1984 

55.4 

29.2 

47.3 

68.4 

47.8 

30.1 

n 

(*) 
(*) 

C) 

1985 

58.9 

29.2 

50.4 

74.7 

61.0 

31.7 

n 

(*) 

1986 

62.0 

39.6 

36.2 

68.3 

60.7 

25.9 

n 

(*) 

O 
(•) 

1987 

60.5 

24.7 

69.2 

69.6 

47.8 

31.4 

n 

(*) 

1988 

51.2 

36.6 

28.4 

63.8 

46.8 

28.1 

n 

(*) 

(•) 

1989 

58.6 

35.9 

38.8 

68.8 

61.7 

24.9 

n 

(*) 

(•) 

1990 

61.1 

30.6 

50.0 

70.6 

53.6 

24.1 

C) 

o 

(•) 

1991 

51.1 

27.0 

n 

66.7 

42.3 

36.7 

n 

(*) 

C) 

1992 

41.5 

20.4 

n 

68.9 

42.5 

38.2 

n 

o 

(•) 

1993 

56.4 

37.1 

34.2 

67.7 

53.4 

21.2 

n 

o 

(*) 

*  Too  few  sample  observations  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

NOTE:  Low  Income  Is  ttie  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes;  high  Income  Is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes; 
and  middle  Income  Is  the  60  percent  of  family  Income  in-between.  Recent  school  dropouts  are  Individuals  aged  16-24  who 
were  nc!  high  school  graduates,  who  were  In  school  12  months  earlier,  but  who  were  not  enrolled  during  the  survey  month. 
The  labor  force  participation  rate  Is  the  percent  of  the  population  either  employed  or  unemployed.  The  employment  rate  Is 
the  percent  of  the  population  employed.  The  unemployment  rate  is  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  unemployed.  The  unem- 
ployed are  those  without  a  job  and  looking  for  work.  See  supplemental  note  to  this  Indicator  for  a  comparison  of  these  labor 
force  statistics. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Note  on  Labor  Force  Statistics 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  uses  three 
categories  to  classify  the  labor  force  status  of  an 
individual:  employed,  unemployed,  and  not  in 
the  labor  force. 

An  employed  individual  is  someone  who  has  a  job 
and  is  working.  Also  included  are  those  who  are 
not  working  but  who  have  jobs  from  which  they 
are  temporarily  absent  because  of  illness, 
vacation,  labor-management  disputes,  bad 
weather,  and  personal  reasons.  Those  in  the 
military  are  also  co\inted  as  employed.  An 
unemployed  individual  is  someone  without  a  job, 
who  is  available  for  work,  and  who  has  made 
specific  efforts  to  find  employment  some  time 
during  the  prior  4  weeks.  Also  included  are 
persons  waiting  to  be  recalled  to  a  job  from  which 
they  had  been  laid  off  or  who  are  waiting  to 
report  to  a  new  job  within  30  days.  Individuals 
who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are 
not  in  the  labor  force. 

The  labor  force  comprises  all  persons  classified  as 
employed  or  unemployed.  The  unemployment  rate 
represents  the  number  unemployed  as  a  percent 
of  the  labor  force.  The  labor  force  participation  rate 
is  the  ratio  of  the  labor  force  to  the  population. 
The  employment-population  ratio  is  the  percentage 
of  employed  individuals  in  the  population.  We 
refer  to  the  last  statistic  as  the  employment  rate  in 
Indicator  28. 


Each  of  these  statistics  is  typically  reported  in  two 
forms,  one  that  includes  the  military,  and  one  that 
excludes  them.  For  instance,  the  civilian 
employment-population  ratio  is  the  percentage  of  all 
employed  civilians  in  the  civilian  noninstitutional 
population.  The  civilian  labor  force  participation 
rate  is  the  ratio  of  the  civilian  labor  force  to  the 
civilian  noninstitutional  population.  The  labor 
force  statistics  reported  in  Indicator  28  and  its 
associated  supplemental  tables  are  all  for  the 
civilian  noninstitutional  population.  Indicator  28 
reports  the  form  that  excludes  the  military. 

Each  of  these  measures  can  be  computed  for 
groups  classified  by  age,  sex,  race,  Hispanic 
origin,  and  so  on. 

Further  elaboration  on  these  labor  force  statistics 
is  available  in  the  explanatory  notes  of 
Employment  and  Earnings,  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  29-1      Percentage  of  the  labor  force*  who  were  unemployed,  by  sex,  educational 
attainment,  and  age:  March  1994 


Male  Female 


Age 

Total 

Grades 
9  to  11 

Minh 

school 
diploma 

Some 
college 

Bachelor's 
degree 

Total 

Grades 
9  to  11 

Hiah 
school 
diploma 

Some 
college 

Bachelor's 
degree 

20-24 

12.3 

20.0 

13.8 

10.9 

4.6 

9.5 

33.1 

11.8 

6.0 

2.4 

25-29 

7.8 

16.9 

9.0 

6.1 

2.9 

7.1 

19.9 

8.9 

5.6 

3.4 

30-34 

6.9 

16.4 

7.7 

6.8 

1.8 

6.6 

15.0 

7.3 

5.8 

3.9 

35-39 

6.6 

15.8 

7.6 

6.2 

2.8 

6.3 

14.5 

7.2 

5.4 

3.2 

40-44 

6.2 

13.0 

8.9 

4.9 

3.6 

4.2 

12.3 

5.0 

3.6 

2.1 

45-49 

4,4 

8.0 

5.0 

3.4 

2.5 

4.1 

6.0 

5.2 

3.1 

2.1 

50-54 

4.6 

10.5 

4.6 

3.6 

2.7 

4.2 

5.6 

4.0 

4.2 

3.0 

55-59 

5.3 

7.1 

5.0 

5.2 

3.6 

4.0 

7.0 

4.4 

2.9 

1.7 

60-64 

6.1 

11.1 

5.0 

35 

4.8 

5.9 

6.9 

6.0 

5.5 

2.8 

*  Noninstitutlonallzed  civilians. 

NOTE:  The  labor  force  are  those  who  ore  either  employed  or  unemployed.  The  unemployed  ore  those  without  a  job  and  lool<ing 
for  worl<.  Included  in  the  total  but  not  shown  separately  are  those  who  have  attained  8  or  fewer  years  of  schooling.  Grades 
9  to  11  Include  those  who  have  attended  12th  grade  but  have  not  received  a  diploma;  high  school  diploma  includes  those 
who  have  received  an  equivalency  certificate;  some  college  includes  those  who  have  received  an  associate's  degree;  bach- 
elor's degree  Includes  those  who  have  received  advanced  degrees. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  March  Current  Population  Survey.  1994. 
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Table  30-1      Median  annual  earnings  of  male  wage  and  salary  workers  25  to  34  years 
old  with  9-11, 13-15,  and  16  or  more  years  of  school,  by  race/ethnicity: 
1970-93  (in  1994  constant  dollars) 


9-11  yiors  of  school 


13-15  years  of  school 


His- 

Year  All      White       Black  panic 


His- 

All      White      Black  panic 


16  or  more  years  of  school 

His- 

All      White      Black  panic 


All  wage  and  salary  workers 


1970 

$26,894 

$28,289 

$18,603 

$25,996 

$35,472 

$35,066 

$31,470 

n 

$39,889 

$39,691 

C) 

n 

1971 

27,512 

28,377 

18,947 

22,840 

34.462 

34,154 

28,768 

n 

39,871 

39,484 

$35,464 

O 

1972 

27,270 

29,185 

19,522 

24,229 

35,257 

34,732 

30,206 

$30,651 

40,465 

40,143 

37,295 

o 

107'^ 
1  y  /  o 

zo,y\A^ 

91  91fl 

99  110 

O**,  /  \Aj 

9fl  fll  A 

90  7flfl 

zy,  /OO 

/in  9/17 

on  Aco 

7A  0^*^ 

0*4,  yuo 

\  ) 

107/1 

97  A^O 

90  /lA^ 

99  AT.T. 

7.7.  979 

97  RTin 

90  RTI'^ 

OO,  O  1 0 

17  9A1 

in  /111 

1975 

23,166 

24,985 

16,705 

20,203 

31,611 

32,409 

26,803 

27,200 

34,648 

34,902 

30,862 

n 

1976 

23,433 

24,654 

18,107 

24,330 

30,956 

31,897 

24,523 

26,608 

35,574 

35,873 

33,234 

o 

1977 

23,243 

25,225 

17,741 

22,001 

30,834 

31,955 

26,192 

24,763 

35,484 

35,836 

31,866 

(*) 

1978 

23,206 

25,149 

17,192 

21,972 

31,716 

32,223 

31,067 

27,211 

35,697 

35,807 

33,998 

$34,124 

1979 

22,591 

24,669 

17.598 

20,017 

31,417 

32,271 

26,488 

28,330 

34,500 

34,699 

30,232 

29,884 

1980 

20,317 

22,01 1 

16,378 

20.675 

28,834 

29,669 

23,772 

27,179 

32,957 

33,506 

27,560 

28,764 

1981 

18.906 

20,024 

13,843 

19,635 

27,447 

28,388 

22,760 

24,777 

33,343 

33,767 

28,236 

26,698 

1982 

17,040 

17,956 

14,161 

15,647 

26,742 

27,926 

19,130 

23,861 

32,104 

32,446 

27,785 

30,859 

1983 

16,889 

18,373 

11,349 

15,813 

27,252 

28,220 

22,999 

24,843 

32,683 

33,053 

25,878 

29,101 

1984 

15,608 

16,495 

10,786 

17,190 

28,434 

29,467 

20,090 

25,106 

33,493 

34,540 

26,998 

28,701 

1985 

16,715 

18,318 

12,963 

16,419 

28,186 

29,297 

21,006 

24,700 

35,571 

35,959 

32,841 

35,339 

1986 

16,550 

17,610 

14,441 

16,737 

28,096 

29,351 

21,879 

25,627 

35,857 

36,490 

27,984 

36,114 

1987 

17,499 

19,371 

14,264 

15,467 

27,409 

28,322 

21,477 

23,967 

35,973 

37,512 

24,849 

33,025 

1988 

16,778 

18,951 

10,809 

14,779 

27,206 

28,218 

21,642 

23,241 

35,092 

37,074 

26,651 

27,464 

1989 

16,856 

18,889 

11,188 

14,678 

27,128 

23,217 

22,143 

24,138 

35,036 

36,516 

25,924 

25,357 

1990 

16,054 

17,714 

12,703 

14,156 

25,898 

27,281 

22,227 

23,898 

33,412 

34,239 

29,258 

30,487 

1991 

14,194 

16,369 

11,402 

13,333 

25,130 

26.942 

19,387 

23,110 

33,626 

34,298 

25,643 

28,025 

1992 

14,303 

16,442 

9,979 

13.134 

23,844 

25.258 

20,092 

21,746 

33,670 

34,799 

28,273 

28,071 

1993 

13,961 

16,205 

10,716 

12,437 

23,435 

24,859 

19,047 

20,170 

32,708 

33,569 

27,135 

27,386 

Year-round,  futl-firDe  wage  and  salary  workers 


1970 

$29,001 

$30,593 

$21,578 

$27,670 

$37,409 

$37,903 

$33,407 

n 

$42,709 

$42,917 

O 

C) 

1971 

28,949 

30,719 

22, /62 

24,222 

36,916 

37,495 

33,660 

n 

42,259 

42,662 

(*) 

C) 

1972 

29,864 

31,805 

22,660 

27,290 

37,640 

38,343 

32,082 

a 

42,950 

43,232 

$38,941 

C) 

1973 

30,645 

33,007 

23,063 

C) 

36,710 

37,363 

32,466 

$33,874 

43,121 

43,676 

37,580 

C) 

1974 

29,468 

30,665 

24,668 

n 

35.119 

35,665 

31,083 

32.513 

40,647 

41.112 

35,048 

C) 

1975 

28,079 

29,416 

21,600 

n 

35,308 

36,218 

30,171 

30,787 

38.784 

39,073 

32,659 

C) 

1976 

27,51 1 

29,06^ 

22,278 

26,909 

35,187 

35,722 

30,063 

32,712 

39,247 

39,324 

36,135 

C) 

1977 

27,471 

26,120 

19,091 

O 

34,908 

32,159 

26,790 

27,337 

38,889 

34,695 

28,999 

C) 

1978 

26,875 

28,429 

21,302 

24,848 

35,127 

35,394 

34,584 

29.661 

38,908 

39,018 

36,851 

n 

1979 

26,514 

29,052 

20,816 

23,478 

34,352 

35,105 

28,830 

32,881 

37,829 

37,818 

36,393 

n 

1980 

24,128 

27,052 

16,839 

24,050 

32,030 

32,866 

26,528 

30,734 

36,382 

36.697 

29,881 

$32,188 

1981 

23,615 

25,272 

17,550 

23,192 

31,603 

32,416 

25,988 

31,029 

36,635 

36,764 

32,448 

34,117 

1982 

22,903 

24,378 

18,267 

19,197 

31,281 

32,033 

24,260 

26,787 

35,135 

35,631 

31,227 

33,721 

1983 

21,609 

23.211 

15,803 

20,352 

31,215 

31,911 

25.725 

27,759 

36,725 

37,163 

31,588 

31,901 

1984 

21,715 

23,640 

15,288 

22,899 

31,598 

32,620 

25,144 

28,841 

37,130 

37,462 

30,223 

33,522 

1985 

21,592 

23,189 

15,672 

20,231 

31,310 

32,821 

23,632 

31,342 

37,906 

38,647 

35,486 

38,081 

1986 

21,615 

23,132 

16,301 

21,084 

31,698 

33,340 

25,643 

28,088 

39,522 

40,326 

31,865 

39,646 

1987 

22,401 

24,070 

18,477 

18,922 

30,488 

31,511 

24,137 

29,065 

39,772 

40,477 

30,663 

36,667 

1988 

21,465 

23,248 

17.464 

19,130 

31,384 

32,680 

26,386 

26,715 

38,934 

39,646 

27,786 

32,161 

1989 

21,011 

22,880 

16,339 

19,414 

30,514 

31,526 

24,849 

26,668 

38,274 

39,582 

2/,991 

31,435 

1990 

19,830 

22,036 

15,574 

18,466 

29,662 

30,487 

25,735 

26,479 

36,142 

36,619 

30,825  . 

35,396 

1991 

19,276 

21,753 

14,886 

17,607 

28,858 

29,569 

23,747 

27,064 

38,325 

38,988 

29,868 

34,540 

1992 

18.410 

21,657 

16,456 

15,434 

28,067 

28,594 

25,351 

25,580 

37,745 

38,526 

31,965 

30,382 

1993 

18,368 

20,969 

14,921 

16,127 

26,757 

27,641 

22,970 

23,211 

37,065 

37,778 

28,217 

31,134 

•  Too  few  cases  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  March  Current  Population  Sun/eys. 
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Table  30-2     Median  annual  earnings  of  female  wage  and  salary  workers  25  to  34  years 
old  with  9-11, 13-15,  and  16  or  more  years  of  school,  by  race/ethnicity: 
1970-93  (in  1994  constant  dollars) 


9-1 1  years  of  school  13-15  years  of  school  16  or  more  years  of  school 


Year 

All 

White 

Black 

His- 
panic 

All 

White 

Black 

His- 
panic 

All 

White 

Black 

His- 
panic 

All  wage  and  salary  workers 

1970 

$11,041 

$7,723 

$7,189 

C) 

$18,913 

$14,511 

$18,266 

C) 

$26,831 

$23,305 

$28,983 

C) 

1971 

11,882 

8,689 

8,327 

C) 

18,790 

14,775 

18,791 

C) 

27,164 

24,81 1 

27,704 

(•) 

1972 

1 1,665 

7,819 

10,912 

C) 

19,256 

16,083 

17,223 

C) 

26,940 

24,400 

27,833 

C) 

1973 

1 1,454 

9,300 

10,032 

C) 

19,812 

16,815 

19,844 

(*) 

26,644 

24,238 

26,385 

C) 

1974 

8,474 

7,898 

9,282 

$9,649 

16,275 

15,744 

18,968 

C) 

23,668 

23,520 

25,166 

C) 

1975 

8,757 

8,450 

9,166 

C) 

16,886 

16,340 

19,776 

C) 

23,483 

23,070 

26,035 

C) 

1976 

8.687 

7,858 

9,525 

11,630 

16,215 

15,932 

19,036 

$15,494 

22,663 

22,196 

26,009 

C) 

1977 

9,072 

8,450 

10,019 

10,913 

17,764 

17,608 

19,0'J9 

16,244 

22,197 

21,796 

25,838 

C) 

1978 

7,617 

7,676 

7,788 

7,055 

16,493 

16,091 

19,729 

15,318 

21,941 

21,741 

22,761 

C) 

1979 

10,071 

10,117 

9,826 

9,572 

17,063 

17,101 

18,608 

16,364 

22,208 

22,196 

22,638 

C) 

1980 

9,166 

8,742 

10,276 

9,795 

17,627 

17,745 

17,696 

15,269 

21,581 

21,446 

23,278 

C) 

10Q1 

Ivol 

Q  AO  1 

0,4o  1 

o,Z0o 

/,OOY 

10,932 

17,043 

16,969 

17,160 

18,193 

z  1 ,00z 

Z  1,  1 W 

22, 1 48 

10A9 

A  OA'^^ 

0,Y00 

A  RAO 

0  A.'^n 

10,921 

16,292 

16,092 

16,824 

17,475 

99  n9n 

91  ARyl 
Z  1 ,004 

99  O'V* 
ZZ,  YoO 

9n  OA9 

1  YOO 

0  nA*^ 

A  7AA 
o,  /oo 

0  AAd 

8,922 

16,944 

17,064 

16,297 

17,614 

99  7A4 

99  AAA 
ZZ, OOO 

9*^  AOR 
ZOj'lYo 

99  '^AA 
ZZ,oOO 

A  1  f^f^ 

/  ,*+OY 

8,709 

17,298 

17,077 

17,794 

17,860 

9*^  ni  9 

ZO,U  1  z 

99  099 

ZO,otK* 

99  AilA 

1965 

8,975 

8,776 

8,600 

10,195 

16,876 

17,302 

15,420 

15,646 

24,176 

24,175 

23.461 

'^4,102 

1986 

9,213 

8,960 

9,998 

8,235 

17,301 

17,418 

16,407 

18,400 

25,368 

25,251 

25,068 

24,340 

10A7 

1  TO  / 

0  A9A 

Y,  OZO 

in  Ai  A 

7  AA7 

9,710 

18,245 

18,064 

18,322 

19,725 

9S  00*^ 

ZO,  YYO 

Zo,  OUU 

9A  '^l'^ 
ZO,o  1  o 

9A  71 A 
ZO,  /  10 

10  Art 

1  YOO 

A  nio 

7  S9/1 

A  9Rn 

9,124 

18.769 

19,088 

17,730 

16,209 

9*;  OAA 

ZO,  YtXJ 

9A  171 
ZO,  1  /  1 

Zo,  OU/ 

9/1  l*v4 

10  AO 

1  YOY 

A  AVI 

0  nAA 

A  999 

9,910 

18,200 

18,281 

18,097 

17,580 

9 A  A9n 

9A  An7 

9*^  ^^79 
Zo,o/ z 

97  7A7 
Z/,  /O/ 

1990 

7,876 

7,873 

5,533 

8,977 

18,290 

18,691 

16,316 

18,201 

26,287 

26,523 

26,252 

23,623 

1991 

8,540 

8,539 

6,658 

8,905 

17,696 

18,146 

15,442 

17,326 

25,436 

25,974 

23,338 

21,61 1 

1 YYZ 

in  ifY^ 

in  'sAA 

7  oon 

10,260 

17,732 

18,165 

15,397 

17,646 

9A  AA'\ 

9A  'v'^7 

9*;  9nn 
zo,zuu 

9<;  QCA 

lOO'^ 
1  YYO 

7  AAC\ 

A  lAl 
U,  1  O  1 

8,897 

17,157 

17,532 

15,395 

16,392 

9A  f\A!\ 

9A  4A9 

ZO,  1  /o 

0'\  lAl 

ZO,  1  0 1 

Year-round,  full-time  wage  and  salary  workers 

1970 

$16,660 

$17,304 

$14,887 

C) 

$23,638 

$23,738 

$23,627 

C) 

$30,527 

$30,306 

0 

C) 

1971 

16,409 

16,958 

15,217 

C) 

23,720 

23,517 

C) 

C) 

29,782 

29,926 

$29,338 

C) 

1972 

17,044 

17,903 

15,781 

C) 

24,838 

25,242 

C) 

C) 

30,385 

30,443 

29,292 

C) 

1973 

18,018 

18,727 

15,161 

C) 

24,891 

25,163 

23,796 

C) 

30,236 

30,152 

31,098 

C) 

1974 

15,994 

16,462 

14,209 

C) 

23,454 

23,447 

22,740 

C) 

28,309 

28,539 

26,305 

0 

1975 

16,052 

15,894 

15,536 

C) 

23,395 

23,464 

23,633 

n 

28,266 

28,443 

26,818 

C) 

1976 

16,294 

17,586 

14,874 

C) 

23.331 

23,610 

22,400 

n 

28,452 

28,384 

28,827 

C) 

1977 

16,757 

14,1 13 

13,795 

C) 

23,669 

20,835 

20,985 

C) 

27,590 

zo,zo6 

23,813 

0 

1978 

17,292 

17,784 

16.866 

C) 

22,866 

22,847 

23,039 

C) 

26,930 

26,963 

25, 1 62 

0 

1979 

16,636 

1 7,016 

16,400 

C) 

22,925 

23,067 

22,443 

C) 

26,670 

26,839 

24,715 

(*) 

1980 

15,631 

16,001 

15,531 

C) 

21,838 

22,024 

20,476 

$21,793 

26,814 

26,948 

26,013 

C) 

1981 

14,571 

14.605 

C) 

C) 

21,880 

22,267 

20,537 

22,124 

26,826 

26,996 

24,916 

C) 

1982 

15,462 

15,364 

16,790 

C) 

22,251 

22,530 

21,664 

20,185 

26,522 

26,765 

24,664 

C) 

1983 

14,934 

14,896 

C) 

C) 

23,022 

23,405 

21,597 

21,966 

26,515 

26,810 

24,608 

$25,018 

1984 

15,460 

16,315 

12,280 

C) 

22,435 

22,864 

20,189 

21,615 

27,807 

27,946 

26,680 

28,035 

1985 

15,390 

15,922 

C) 

C) 

22,719 

23,383 

19,359 

22,686 

29,002 

29,434 

25,210 

28,428 

1986 

15,591 

16.355 

14,404 

C) 

22,644 

23,243 

19,898 

22,064 

29,719 

29,987 

27,223 

27,485 

1987 

15,403 

15,580 

C) 

o 

23,175 

23,262 

22,879 

22,762 

29,134 

29,615 

27,289 

29,027 

1988 

13,842 

14,099 

13,096 

n 

23,382 

23,688 

22,444 

25,383 

30,140 

30,790 

27,435 

29,039 

1989 

14,467 

14,702 

C) 

$13,114 

23,013 

23,459 

21,720 

22,622 

30,916 

31,029 

28,585 

30,692 

1990 

14,305 

15,623 

C) 

12,562 

22,793 

23,328 

20,135 

20,821 

30,458 

30,700 

29,226 

27,621 

1991 

13,170 

13,676 

11,428 

C) 

22,607 

23,116 

20,276 

22,814 

29,611 

29,943 

25,620 

26,481 

1992 

14,283 

15,594 

13,711 

C) 

22,383 

22,834 

19,650 

22,981 

29,843 

29,961 

28,573 

28,133 

1993 

13,747 

13,729 

C) 

14,041 

21,839 

22,409 

19,474 

21,303 

30,778 

31,176 

26,560 

26,508 

•  Too  few  cases  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  30-3     Median  annual  earnings  of  wage  and  salary  workers  25  to  34  years  old  with 
12  years  of  school,  by  sex  and  race/ethnicity:  1970-93  (in  1994  constant 
dollars) 


Year 

Male 

Female 

All 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

All 

Wlilte 

Block 

Hispanic 

All  wage  and  salary  workers 

1970 

i>oZ.  lUV 

QOZ.OOU 

^OQ  AQA 

0  1  o.Vo^i 

^\'\  on9 

^  1  '\  70A 

1971 

32,483 

32.882 

24.418 

27.160 

16.299 

13.513 

13.027 

13.017 

1972 

33.895 

34.430 

26!075 

30!606 

16!577 

14.005 

13.740 

14.306 

1973 

34.498 

34.814 

27.894 

28.384 

16.213 

13.466 

14.333 

14.931 

1974 

31.992 

32.700 

27.302 

30.182 

13.629 

13.268 

14.928 

16.080 

1975 

OA  C-7C 

29.570 

in  QQ"? 
OU.Oo/ 

24.877 

26.793 

13.625 

1  77 

1976 

29,938 

30.859 

22'.651 

27!2n 

14.258 

13.805 

16.373 

13.856 

1977 

30!l35 

31.650 

22.923 

26688 

14.495 

14.237 

16842 

14.366 

1978 

30.332 

31.798 

23.354 

27.182 

14.164 

13.764 

16.363 

14.185 

1979 

29.760 

31.285 

22.522 

24.383 

14.293 

14.177 

15.047 

14.368 

1980 

27.663 

28.768 

20.357 

22.368 

14.193 

14.252 

14.221 

13.766 

1981 

25766 

26.803 

20.129 

21.638 

13.836 

13.694 

14.099 

14.498 

1982 

23.945 

24,995 

18.431 

21.167 

13.513 

13.376 

13.916 

13.648 

1983 

24.083 

25.335 

17.532 

21.926 

13.665 

13.490 

14.811 

13.010 

1984 

24666 

26.591 

16.494 

22.426 

14.274 

14.267 

14.098 

14.394 

23.730 

25.514 

18.735 

19.448 

14.321 

14,567 

13.162 

14.051 

1986 

23!837 

25.568 

16.640 

20.205 

14.249 

14.437 

12.765 

14.595 

1987 

24.201 

26  J  57 

16,639 

21.034 

14.592 

14.801 

13.777 

14.369 

1988 

24.784 

26.074 

19.393 

21.110 

14.340 

14.697 

13.383 

14.167 

1989 

24,165 

25.374 

18.402 

19.600 

13,806 

14.115 

12.456 

13,690 

icon 

24.176 

17.574 

18.296 

13.678 

14.018 

12.564 

12.426 

1991 

22.030 

23.507 

16711 

17.592 

13.391 

13.782 

11.822 

13.445 

1992 

21.018 

22,494 

16436 

18.143 

13.219 

13.704 

11.810 

12.806 

1993 

20.870 

22,128 

16,295 

17.102 

13.075 

1 3.975 

10.403 

12.727 

Year-round,  full-time  wage  and  salary  workers 

1970 

533.564 

$34,381 

$26,798 

$29,942 

$21,072 

Q  1  0,0*40 

\  ) 

1971 

991 

34.614 

27.250 

30.629 

20.806 

20.859 

20.357 

o 

1972 

35.152 

36.065 

27.670 

31.384 

21.393 

21.621 

20.216 

$21,743 

1973 

35.618 

36.283 

30.371 

31.579 

20.861 

20.943 

20.675 

21.391 

1974 

33.881 

34.357 

30.815 

32.747 

20.563 

20.648 

20.647 

20.983 

1975 

0z.04o 

33.061 

29.570 

29.397 

20.638 

on  cATi 

19,964 

1976 

32.435 

33.157 

27.682 

29.916 

20.875 

21.066 

20.401 

20.129 

1977 

33^326 

29.347 

26.266 

26.102 

21.204 

18.266 

18.747 

17.727 

1978 

34.251 

34.780 

29.167 

32.034 

20.942 

21.206 

2U.309 

20.124 

1979 

32.801 

33786 

26.572 

28.131 

20.284 

20.687 

18.938 

18.915 

1980 

30.464 

24.735 

26,039 

20.008 

20.244 

19.031 

19.271 

1981 

29.174 

30.130 

26226 

26066 

19.185 

19.383 

18.850 

18.018 

1982 

28.168 

29.338 

23.329 

26091 

18.828 

18.985 

18.001 

18.700 

1983 

28.376 

29.756 

21.097 

26020 

19.016 

19.333 

18.128 

18.325 

1984 

29.191 

30.339 

20.296 

26.600 

19.407 

19.977 

17.377 

18.778 

1985 

27.676 

29.174 

22.006 

22.664 

19.670 

20.215 

16.886 

19.149 

1986 

27.726 

28.913 

21.868 

24.791 

19.610 

19.953 

16.751 

21.088 

1987 

27787 

28.957 

20.796 

25.383 

19.846 

20.236 

17.751 

19.404 

1988 

27.369 

28.449 

21.238 

24.732 

19.391 

19.978 

16.834 

18.746 

1989 

26.254 

27.477 

21.803 

22.742 

19.267 

19.483 

17.829 

18.736 

1990 

25.119 

27,087 

19.490 

21.136 

18.605 

19.035 

16.257 

16.625 

1991 

24.612 

26.204 

18.839 

21.600 

19.018 

19.461 

17.234 

18.376 

1992 

24.058 

26.498 

18,201 

21.122 

18.740 

19.249 

17.563 

18.673 

1993 

23,079 

24.683 

19.072 

20.203 

18.421 

19.461 

15.066 

17.061 

•  Too  few  cases  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  30A     Ratio  of  median  annual  earnings  of  wage  and  salary  workers  25  to  34  years 
old  with  9-11, 13-15,  and  16  or  more  years  of  school  to  those  with  12  years 
of  school,  by  sex:  1970-93 


Year 

9-1 1  years  of  school 

13-15  years  of  school 

1 6  or  more  years  of  school 

Male 

Female 

Ma:e 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1970 

0.84 

0.69 

1.10 

1.19 

1 .24 

1.68 

1971 

0.85 

0.73 

1.06 

1.15 

1  0% 

1  <S7 

\v/Z 

0.80 

0.70 

1 .04 

1 .16 

1  10 

1973 

0.84 

n  71 

1  m 

1  99 

1.17 

1974 

0.81 

1  CO 

1  10 

1.14 

1  7  A 

1975 

0.78 

0.64 

1.07 

1.24 

1.17 

1.72 

1976 

0.78 

0.61 

1.03 

1.14 

1.19 

IV/ / 

0.77 

0.63 

1 .02 

1.23 

1  lA 

1  ^V^ 

1978 

0.77 

0.54 

1 .05 

1 .17 

1  lA 

1979 

0.76 

n  7n 

1  fVS 
1  .uu 

1  10 

1.16 

1.56 

1980 

0.73 

0.65 

1.04 

1.24 

1.19 

1.62 

1  TO  1 

u./o 

1  .U/ 

1.29 

1.54 

1982 

0.71 

0.66 

1.12 

1.21 

1.34 

1.63 

1983 

0.70 

0.66 

1.13 

1.24 

1.35 

1.67 

1984 

063 

0.56 

1.15 

1.21 

1.36 

1.61 

1985 

0.70 

0.63 

1.19 

1.18 

1.50 

1.69 

1986 

0.69 

0.65 

1.18 

1.21 

1.50 

1.78 

1987 

0.72 

0.67 

1,13 

1.25 

1.49 

1./8 

1988 

0,68 

0.56 

1.10 

1.31 

1,42 

1.81 

1989 

0.70 

0.63 

1.12 

1,32 

1,45 

1.93 

1990 

0,71 

0.58 

1,14 

1.34 

1.48 

1.92 

1991 

0.64 

0.64 

1.14 

1.32 

1.53 

1.90 

1992 

0.68 

0.76 

1.13 

1.34 

1.60 

2.00 

1993 

0.67 

0.59 

1.12 

1.31 

1.57 

1.99 

NOTE:  The  ratio  is  most  usefully  compared  to  1 ,0,  For  example,  the  ratio  of  1 .57  in  1 993  for  males  with  1 6  of  more  years  of  school 
means  that  they  earned  57  percent  more  than  males  with  12  years  of  school.  The  ratio  of  0.67  In  1993  for  males  with  9-11 
years  of  school  means  that  they  earned  33  percent  less  than  males  with  1 2  years  of  school. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  31-1      Average  annual  earnings  of  employed  25-  to  64-year-olds  in  the  previous 

year,  by  sex,  literacy  domain,  literacy  proficiency  level,  and  highest  level  of 
education  attained:  1992 


Male  Female 


Highest 

education  level 

Literacy  level 

Literacy  level 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

1 

o 

4 

5 

Pro$«  !it«rocy 

Total 

$29,175 

$15,755 

9Z2.U40 

^«y.oiu 

9dT.y4l 

$48,965 

$17,090 

VT.OOU 

T  1  ^.AOV 

$16,759 

Grade  1-8 

12,941 

12.160 

14.697 

16,151 

— 

8,009 

7,584 

8.493 

— 

— 

Grade  9-11 

iai94 

16,299 

17.763 

21,402 



11,145 

8.979 

11,141 

14.304 

— 

GED  or  equivalent 

21,672 

20^979 

23!741 

11.754 

10,784 

12,081 

— 

High  school  diploma 

10,4  1  / 

20.866 

24,997 

OA  AO«N 

13.554 

10.510 

i**,ooo 

14,686 

Some  postsecondory* 

27.279 

19.306 

24,402 

26.654 

32.544 

16.449 

1U56 

14,540 

16.266 

ia245 

23.038 

Associate's  degree 

31,855 

29.161 

31,615 

34,729 

19,547 

15.103 

20,053 

2U,0UO 

Bachelor's  degree 

38,115 

30,105 

37,393 

38793 

44,140 

23.592 



22,907 

20,546 

24.447 

28.939 

Graduate  degree 

55.781 

— 

— 

49,074 

61,826 

29,758 

25,671 

31,033 

35,091 

Document  literacy 

Total 

$29,175 

$1«5.514 

«2o,24o 

$39,163 

$44,668 

$17,090 

$14,000 

$17,680 

<00  107 

Grade  1-8 

12,941 

12,189 

14.832 

— 



8,009 

7,642 

7.831 

— 

— 

Grade  9-11 

18,194 

16,366 

18,690 

20,412 



11.145 

9,321 

1 1  770 

13  221 

— 

— 

GED  or  equivalent 

21.672 

21,477 

22,317 

— 

11,754 

— 

11,509 

12073 

— 

High  school  diploma 

22,494 

16,476 

21,657 

24.914 

26,148 

13.554 

10.746 

12,766 

14,803 

1  A  OlO 

Some  postsecondary* 

27,279 

21,727 

23,718 

27,935 

30.300 

16.449 

13,391 

14,849 

16,509 

18,303 

Associate's  degree 

31-856 

32,355 

29,675 

34.809 

19.547 

18,603 

19.785 

20,073 

Bachelor's  degree 

38,115 

34,041 

37.960 

38,484 

41,323 

23.592 

21,158 

21,853 

25,250 

27,654 

Graduate  degree 

55,781 

42,106 

53,126 

60,283 

54,587 

29,758 

23,886 

29,028 

30,508 

33,867 

Quantitative  literacy 

Total 

$29,175 

$14,909 

$21.65e 

$28,989 

$37,728 

$48,310 

$17,090 

$10,265 

$14,017 

$17,311 

$21,818 

$28,360 

Grade  1-8 

12,941 

12,298 

13.993 

8.009 

7.426 

Grade  9-11 

18,194 

15,034 

18,372 

21,639 

11,145 

8,886 

11.504 

14,296 

GED  or  equivalent 

21,672 

19,826 

23,976 

11,754 

11.046 

12,378 

High  school  diploma 

22,494 

15,662 

20,751 

24,389 

26,397 

13,554 

11,235 

12,711 

14,341 

15.610 

Some  postsecondary* 

27,279 

18,819 

23,256 

26,299 

31,373 

35.018 

16,449 

13,002 

14,945 

16.528 

18,045 

20,301 

Associate's  degree 

31,855 

28,304 

30.891 

35.022 

19.547 

18.607 

20.121 

18,833 

Bachelor's  degree 

3ail5 

29,825 

36,227 

38,585 

45,180 

23,592 

21.341 

21.111 

25,308 

28,522 

Graduate  degree 

55,781 

34.114 

51,252 

57,395 

63.133 

29,758 

22,537 

26.620 

30.782 

36,518 

—  Too  few  cases  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

*  Includes  those  who  attended  vocational  schools,  less  than  2  years  of  college,  and  more  than  2  years  of  college  without  earn- 
ing a  degree. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey,  1992. 
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Table  31-2      Average  weekly  earnings  of  employed  25-  to  64-year-olds  in  the  previous 

year,  by  sex,  literacy  domain,  literacy  proficiency  level,  and  highest  level  of 
education  attained:  1992 


Male  Female 
Literacy  level  Literacy  level 


education  level 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ProM  literacy 

Total 

$612 

$364 

$471 

$606 

$811 

$1,007 

$407 

$237 

$320 

$395 

$524 

$672 

0 10 

007 

211 

1  OK 

IS'O 

Grade  9-11 

407 

385 

403 

447 

— 

281 

238 

278 

341 

— 

— 

GED  or  equlvoler^t 

462 

442 

496 

280 

257 

289 

— 

High  school  diploma 

469 

366 

445 

605 

538 

322 

251 

297 

343 

370 

Some  postsecor^dary' 

570 

408 

508 

559 

674 

387 

274 

350 

380 

431 

— 

o/v 

ou/ 

453 

Bachelor's  degree 

764 

606 

736 

785 

883 

558 

519 

501 

583 

656 

Graduate  degree 

1.145 

1.041 

1.201 

1.282 

687 

595 

718 

826 

Document  literacy 

Total 

$612 

$381 

$492 

$629 

$800 

$907 

$407 

$252 

$340 

$421 

$516 

$645 

(Xmr\a  1  -ft 

o  \o 

900 

211 

Grade  9-1 1 

407 

383 

423 

418 



281 

249 

287 

319 

z 

z 

GED  or  equlvaler^t 

462 

445 

476 

280 

•  270 

292 

High  school  diploma 

469 

371 

454 

504 

531 

322 

256 

304 

351 

353 

Some  postsecondary* 

570 

467 

499 

578 

632 

387 

329 

356 

387 

424 

Associate's  degree 

627 

560 

600 

724 

453 

431 

4:7 

473 

Bachelor's  degree 

764 

682 

755 

776 

819 

558 

512 

538 

584 

628 

Graduate  degree 

1,145 

1.099 

1.223 

1.119 

687 

678 

700 

800 

Quontttattve  literacy 

Total 

$612 

$343 

$46e 

$595 

$767 

$964 

$407 

$251 

$336 

$411 

$509 

$675 

Grade  1-8 

313 

300 

211 

192 

Grade  9-11 

407 

345 

429 

455 

281 

234 

292 

332 

GED  or  equivalent 

462 

418 

502 

280 

273 

291 

High  school  diploma 

469 

349 

437 

503 

524 

322 

265 

301 

344 

366 

Some  postsecondary* 

570 

397 

499 

551 

646 

706 

387 

306 

359 

383 

420 

Associate's  degree 

627 

543 

587 

711 

453 

391 

473 

448 

Bachelor's  degree 

764 

612 

728 

771 

893 

558 

484 

517 

596 

653 

Graduate  degree 

1.145 

1.033 

1.194 

1.264 

687 

627 

702 

868 

—  Too  few  coses  for  a  relioble  estimate. 

*  Includes  those  who  attended  vocational  schools,  less  than  2  years  of  college,  arid  more  than  2  years  of  college  without  earn- 
ing a  degree. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey,  1992. 
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Table  31-3     Unemployment  rate  of  25-  to  64-year-olds,  by  sex,  literacy  domain,  literacy 
proficiency  level,  and  highest  level  of  education  attained:  1992 


Highest 


Higl 
edl 


Male  Female 
Literacy  level  Literacy  level 


lucatlon  level  Total  1  2  3  4  5  Total 


ProMMt^rocy 

Tolol 

a.3 

14.9 

11.5 

6.4 

4.1 

2.3 

8.5 

17.3 

12.7 

6.7 

4.0 

2.3 

Grade  1-8 

20.3 

19.8 

21.4 

11.3 

12.4 

7.6 

Grade  9-1 1 

12.4 

14.0 

12.2 

11.3 

, 

17.8 

22.6 

16,4 

14.4 



— 

GEO  or  equivalent 

16.7 

20.6 

14.0 

11.1 

16.6 

7.3 

— 

Hlnh  school  dloloma 
Some  postsecor^dary* 

8.2 

11.3 

10.7 

5.7 

5.1 

9.3 

18.6 

12.2 

6.1 

4.5 

7A 

12.8 

10.2 

7.0 

4.8 

7.8 

17.6 

13.5 

6.5 

4.3 

- 

Associate's  degree 

5.5 

— 

2.5 

4.1 

7.1 

5.3 

7.1 

6.2 

3.8 

Bachelor's  degree 

A  Q 

K  7 
0./ 

A  ft 
4.0 

A  ft 

3.2 

4.8 

5.5 

5.1 

4.4 

3.6 

Graduate  degree 

1  .o 

1  .0 

n  o 
u.v 

0.4 

2.4 

5.4 

1 .4 

0.7 

Document  literacy 

Total 

8.3 

13.9 

11.2 

6.7 

3.9 

2.8 

8.5 

17.9 

10.4 

6.6 

3.4 

3.3 

Grade  1-8 

20.3 

17.5 

28.2 

11.3 

1 1.9 

9.1 

Grcuif^  0-11 

12.4 

14.1 

11.8 

11.5 

;;;; 

17.8 

23.1 

15.3 

14.1 

GEO  or  equlvaler^t 

]6.7 

19.8 

13.8 

11.1 

19.4 

13.2 

6.0 

High  school  diploma 
Some  postsecor^dary* 

8.2 

10.7 

9.7 

6.4 

5.8 

9.3 

20.0 

10.2 

5.7 

3.6 

7.4 

12.4 

9.8 

7.7 

3.6 

7.8 

17.4 

9.8 

7.4 

3.9 

Associate's  degree 

5.5 

5.8 

5.3 

5.6 

5.3 

7.2 

6.5 

2.7 

Bachelor's  degree 

4.8 

5.4 

4.3 

5.0 

3.6 

4.8 

6.2 

4.7 

4.0 

4.5 

Graduate  degree 

1.3 

3.0 

0.9 

1.2 

0.6 

2.4 

1.4 

57 

1.0 

0.4 

Quonmcritv«  ltt«racy 

Total 

6.3 

15.4 

11.7 

6.9 

4.3 

2.6 

8.5 

19.0 

10.5 

6.4 

3.8 

Grade  1-8 

20.3 

18.6 

28.0 

11.3 

12.6 

Grade  9-1 1 

12.4 

14.8 

12.3 

10.4 

17.8 

24.3 

14.2 

12.1 

GED  or  equivalent 

16.7 

18.6 

16.4 

11.1 

22.2 

15.5 

5.3 

High  school  diploma 
Some  postsecondary* 

8.2 

12.7 

10.4 

5.9 

6.0 

9.3 

20.3 

10.5 

6.0 

3.3 

7.4 

13.4 

11.1 

7.3 

4.7 

2.6 

7.8 

17.9 

10.3 

7.5 

3.8 

3.0 

Associate's  degree 

5.5 

1.8 

6.5 

5.8 

5.3 

9.4 

4.1 

5.6 

Bachelor  s  degree 

4.8 

4.4 

5.2 

4.6 

3,8 

4.8 

3.7 

5.7  • 

4.3 

2.8 

Graduate  degree 

1.3 

1  5 

1.0 

0.5 

2.4 

3,7 

1.8 

0.4 

—  Too  fe\f/  cases  for  a  reliable  estimate, 

*  Includes  those  wtio  attended  vocational  schools,  less  than  2  years  of  college,  and  more  than  2  years  of  college  v^/lthout  earn- 
ing a  degree. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Adult  Uteracy  Survey,  1992. 
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Table  31-4     Average  number  of  weeks  worked  by  employed  25-  to  64-year-old8  in  the 
previous  year,  by  sex,  literacy  domain,  literacy  proficiency  level,  and 
highest  level  of  education  attained:  1992 

Male  Female 


Literacy  level  Uteracy  level 

Highest   .   :  

education  level  Total  1  2  3  4  5       Total  1  2 


Total 

49.0 

46.9 

4a,6 

49.4 

50.0 

50.1 

48.0 

45.5 

47.5 

48.4 

48.5 

49.2 

Grade  1-8 

46.3 

46.0 

— 

- 

44,7 

44,6 

— 

— 

— 

v^raae  v- 1 1 

47.6 

47.0 

46.9 

49,8 

45,8 

43,5 

46,5 

47,6 

— 

— 

GPn  nr  ooi  il\/nlfint 

48.1 

ASK  '\ 

/ifl  1 

^O,  1 

47,3 

4o,U 

46,9 

High  school  diploma 

49.1 

46,8 

48,8 

49,8 

50,7 

48,1 

Al  ^ 

m  ,o 

*h5,  I 

AO.  A 

47,9 

Some  postsecondary* 

48.9 

47,1 

49,0 

48,9 

49  3 

49,1 

AO  A 

OU,o 

Associate's  degree 

51.0 

50.6 

51 ,0 

51.1 

49,3 

ou.u 

4V.U 

Bachelor's  degree 

50,2 

50.7 

49,9 

50.0 

51,1 

48,0 

Al  0 

AA  O 

AA  A 

AO  O 

Graduate  degree 

49.2 

48,3 

49,9 

49,0 

47.1 

A7  7 

AA 

«*o,o 

Document  literacy 

Total 

49.0 

47.0 

48,7 

49.4 

50.0 

49.9 

48.0 

46.3 

47,7 

48.3 

48.5 

49.2 

Grade  1-8 

46.3 

46.0 

44,7 

44,8 

Grade  9-11 

47.6 

47,4 

46.6 

49,5 

45,8 

44,8 

46,1 

47,3 

GED  or  equivalent 

48.1 

48,3 

47.8 

47,3 

47.1 

46.9 

High  school  diploma 

49.1 

46.7 

49,1 

49,7 

50.5 

48,1 

48.1 

48,3 

48,2 

47.3 

Some  postsecondary* 

48.9 

46.8 

48.8 

49.1 

49.3 

49,1 

46.0 

48,3 

49,6 

49,8 

Associate's  degree 

51.0 

50,9 

51.2 

50.7 

49.3 

49.5 

48,6 

Bachelor's  degree 

50.2 

50.5 

49.8 

50.1 

51,1 

48.0 

45,7 

47.4 

49,2 

48,8 

Graduate  degree 

49.2 

48.7 

50.0 

49.0 

47.1 

46,5 

46.6 

48.9 

QuonKtattva 

Htaracy 

Total 

49.0 

46.5 

48.6 

49.3 

49.$ 

50.3 

48.0 

45.8 

47.9 

48.4 

48.4 

48.7 

Grade  1-8 

46.3 

45,8 

44,7 

44,6 

Grade  9-11 

47.6 

46.5 

A7J 

48.7 

45,8 

43.5 

47,1 

47.2 

GED  or  equivalent 

48.1 

48,8 

47,9 

47.3 

47,3 

47,0 

High  school  diploma 

49.1 

46.4 

48.9 

49,8 

49,9 

48,1 

47,7 

48,5 

48,0 

48,2 

Some  postsecondary* 

48.9 

47,1 

48,2 

49,2 

49.1 

49.9 

49.1 

46.8 

47.8 

49,6 

49,9 

Associate's  degree 

51.0 

50.6 

51.3 

49,3 

49,6 

48,9 

Bachelor's  degree 

50.2 

49.7 

49,6 

50.4 

50,8 

48,0 

46,5 

47,6 

48,8 

49.1 

Graduate  degree 

49.2 

48,3 

49,6 

49,9 

47,1 

47,3 

46,2 

48,4 

—  Too  few  cases  for  a  reliable  estimate, 

*  Includes  those  who  attended  vocational  schools,  less  than  2  years  of  college,  and  nnore  than  2  years  of  college  without  earn- 
ing a  degree, 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey.  1992, 
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Table  31-5     Employment  rate  of  25-  to  64-year-olds,  by  sex,  literacy  domain,  literacy 
proficiency  level,  and  highest  level  of  education  attained:  1992 


Male 


Female 


Highest 

education  level 


Grade  1-8 
Grade  9-11 
GED  or  equivalent 
High  school  diploma 
Some  postsecondary' 
Associate's  degree 
Bachelor's  degree 
Graduate  degree 


Total 

Grade  1-8 
Grade  9-11 
GED  or  equivalent 
High  school  diploma 
Some  postsecondary' 
Associate's  degree 
Bachelor's  degree 
Graduate  degree 


Literacy  level 


Total 


62.6 
75.5 
74.4 
85.3 
86.0 
88.9 
90.6 
93.9 


62.4 
71.5 
66.2 
79.2 
71.5 


63.6 
75.2 
70.6 
83.0 
82.9 
88.1 
82.9 
84.9 


84.3 
80.5 
89.2 
86.1 
88.5 
90.4 
92.9 


Total 


Totot 

84.0 

69.9 

80.1 

87.5 

92.7 

Grade  1-8 

62.6 

61.0 

69.1 

Grade  9-1 1 

75.5 

71.4 

76.8 

80.8 

GED  or  equivalent 

74.4 

69.3 

78.9 

High  school  diploma 

85.3 

78.7 

82.8 

88.8 

91.6 

Some  postsecondary' 

86.0 

71.3 

81.8 

87.1 

92.0 

Associate's  degree 

88.9 

89.6 

90.6 

Bachelor's  degree 

90.6 

83.4 

90.1 

92.1 

Graduate  degree 

93.9 

90.7 

96.2 

Totol 

84.0 

70.8 

79.9 

88.0 

93.2 

ProM  literacy 
95.2  65.9 

-  37.5 

-  49.2 

-  61.6 

-  64.6 

-  70.7 

-  77.6 
76.6 
87.4 


95.6 
95.4 


Document  iitaracy 


91.5 
93.1 
92.4 
92.6 
95.8 


95.0 


95.9 


95.7 
95.7 


65.9 

37.5 
49.2 
61.6 
64.6 
70.7 
77.6 
76.6 
87.4 


Quantitative  literacy 


Literacy  level 


42.7 


60.4 


84.0 

69.5 

80.0 

86.7 

91.6 

93.7 

65.9 

43.3 

63.5 

62.6 

61.9 

63.2 

37.5 

35.5 

41.5 

75.5 

71.5 

76.1 

78.9 

49.2 

39.1 

57.2 

74.4 

68.3 

78.9 

61.6 

54.1 

54.9 

85.3 

77.4 

83.4 

88.4 

89.6 

64.6 

51.0 

64.3 

86.0 

71.3 

81.2 

86.1 

91.5 

70.7 

50.8 

66.5 

88.9 

87.5 

91.1 

77.6 

71.7 

90.6 

90.4 

90.0 

91.2 

93.5 

76.6 

78.4 

93.9 

91.0 

95.3 

94.7 

87.4 

85.4 

70.8 


71.8 

58.4 
68.5 
68.9 
72.0 
82.3 
74.9 
86.2 


78.0 


77.6 


706 
78.2 
75.1 
77.8 
88.5 


84.9 


36.5 

36.6 

38.9 

53.3 

68.6 

55.8 

58.0 

65.3 

50.2 

64.0 

67.3 

71.5 

47.3 

63.7 

73.5 

75.9 

86.7 

78.6 

80.3 

72.8 

73.8 

78.6 

82.9 

83.2 

89.4 

92.3 

43.8 

63.4 

71.4 

79.3 

85.0 

35.9 

39.7 

40.2 

54.7 

59.0 

52.4 

59.0 

67.8 

49.9 

65.2 

68.6 

72.1 

51.3 

67.2 

71.5 

79.6 

85.9 

72.4 

77.1 

83.9 

73.3 

76.1 

77.9 

84.6 

90.2 

82.7 

90.2 

92.4 

83.4 


82.8 

81.7 
92.4 


—  Too  few  coses  for  o  reliable  estimate. 

*  Includes  those  who  attended  vocational  schools,  less  than  2  years  of  college,  and  more  than  2  years  of  college  without  earn- 
ing a  degree. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Educatloa  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey,  1992. 
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Note  on  adult  literacy  proficiency  levels  and  scale  scores 


For  the  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  (NALS), 
literacy  was  defined  based  on  three  types  of  skills: 
prose,  document,  and  quantitative  literacy.  Tasks 
were  developed  to  measure  these  various  literacy 
skills,  and  scales  were  created  to  report  ability  levels. 
Tasks  that  measure  each  type  of  skill  were  assigned 
a  difficulty  value  based  on  a  scale  that  ranges  from  0 
to  500.  The  prose  literacy  scale  contained  41  tasks 
with  difficulty  values  that  range  from  149  to  468;  the 
document  literacy  scale  contained  81  tasks  with 
difficulty  values  that  range  from  69  to  396;  and  the 
quantitative  literacy  scale  contained  39  tasks  with 
difficulty  values  that  range  from  191  to  436. 

Literacy  scale  scores  were  placed  on  the  same  0-500 
scale  by  determining  a  \  erson's  ability  to  correctly 
answer  questions  of  various  difficulty  values.  The 
scores  were  then  conveited  into  proficiency  levels 
that  range  from  1  though  5.  Five  divisions  along  the 
scales  were  created  by  making  cutpoints  50  points 
apart  along  the  continuous  scale.  A  person's  skill 
level  was  determined  by  first  deriving  a  score  based 
on  the  difficulty  values  of  the  questions  answered 
correctly  compared  to  the  difficulty  values  of  the 
questions  answered  incorrectly,  and  then  mapping 
this  score  onto  the  proficiency  levels.  Adults 
included  in  level  1  were  those  who  could 
consistently  succeed  at  level  1  tasks,  but  not  at  level 
2  tasks,  as  well  as  those  who  could  not  consistently 
succeed  at  level  1  tasks  and  those  who  were  not 
literate  enough  in  English  to  take  the  test  at  all. 
Adults  in  levels  2  through  4  were  consistently  able 
to  succeed  at  tasks  at  their  proficiency  level,  but  not 
at  tasks  for  the  next  more  difficult  level.  Adults  in 
level  5  were  consistently  able  to  succeed  at  level  5 
tasks.  Below  is  a  description  of  the  three  literacy 
scales  and  the  tasks  required  at  each  proficiency 
level: 

Prose  literacy.  Prose  refers  to  any  written  text  such 
as  editorials,  news  stories,  poems,  and  fiction,  and 
can  be  broken  down  into  two  types:  expository 
prose  and  narrative  prose.  Expository  prose  consists 
of  printed  information  tliat  defines,  describes,  or 
informs,  such  as  newspaper  stories  or  written 
instructions.  Narrative  prose  tells  a  story.  Prose 
varies  in  its  length,  density,  and  structure  (e.g.,  use 
of  section  headings  or  topic  sentences  for 
paragraphs).  Prose  literacy  tasks  include  locating  nil 
the  information  requested,  integrating  ii\formation 


from  various  parts  of  a  passage  of  text,  and  writing 
new  information  related  to  the  text. 

Prose  Level  1  (Difficulty  values  0-225).  Level  1  prose 
literacy  tasks  required  a  person  to  read  a  short 
passage  of  text  and  locate  a  single  piece  of 
information  that  is  identical  to  or  synonymous  with 
the  information  given  in  the  question.  If  plausible 
but  incorrect  information  was  present  in  the  text,  it 
tended  not  to  be  located  near  the  correct 
information. 

Prose  Level  2  (Difficulty  values  226-275) .  Prose 
literacy  tasks  at  level  2  required  a  person  to  locate  a 
single  piece  of  ir\formation  in  the  text,  compare  and 
contrast  easily  identifiable  information  based  on 
criteria  provided  in  the  question,  or  integrate  two  or 
more  pieces  of  information,  when  distractors  were 
present  or  when  low  level  inferences  were  required. 

Prose  Level  3  (Difficulty  values  27&-325),  Prose 
literacy  tasks  at  level  3  required  a  person  to  match 
literal  or  synonymous  information  in  the  text  with 
that  requested  in  the  question,  to  integrate  multiple 
pieces  of  information  from  dense  or  lengthy  text,  or 
to  generate  a  response  based  on  information  that 
could  be  easily  identified  in  the  text.  Distracting 
information  was  present,  but  was  not  located  near 
the  correct  information. 

Prose  Level  4  (Difficulty  valuet  326-375).  Prose  literacy 
tasks  at  level  4  required  a  person  to  search  through 
text  and  match  multiple  features,  and  to  integrate  or 
synthesize  multiple  pieces  of  information  from 
complex  or  lengtiiy  passages.  More  complex 
inferences  were  required,  and  conditional 
information  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  for 
these  tasks. 

Prose  Level  5  (Difficulty  values  376-500).  Prose 
literacy  tasks  at  level  5  required  a  person  to  search 
through  text  and  match  multiple  features  contained 
in  dense  text  with  a  number  of  plausible  distractors, 
to  compare  and  contrast  complex  information,  or  to 
generate  new  information  making  high-level 
inferences  or  using  specialized  background 
knowledge. 

Document  literacy.  Documents  are  short  forms  or 
graphically  displayed  information  found  in 
everyday  life,  including  job  applications,  payroll 
forms,  transportation  schedules,  maps,  tables,  and 
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graphs.  DcKniment  Uteracy  tasks  included  locating  a 
particular  intersection  on  a  street  map,  using  a 
schedule  to  choose  the  appropriate  bus,  or  entering 
information  on  an  application  form. 

Document  Level  1  (Difficulty  values  0-225).  Document 
literacy  tasks  at  level  1  required  a  person  to  locate 
information  based  on  a  literal  match  to  the  question 
or  to  enter  information  from  personal  knowledge 
intoadocimieni  Littie,  if  any,  distracting 
information  was  present 

Document  Level  2  (Difficulty  values  226-275), 
Document  literacy  tasks  at  level  2  required  the 
reader  to  match  a  ph  ..e  of  information  eitiier  when 
several  distractors  were  present  or  when  low-level 
inferences  were  required.  Tasks  at  this  level  also 
asked  the  reader  to  cycle  through  information  in  a 
doannent  or  to  integrate  information  from  various 
parts  of  a  document. 

Document  Level  3  (Difficulty  values  276-325), , 
Docttment  literacy  tasks  at  level  3  required  a  person 
to  integrate  multiple  pieces  of  information  from  one 
or  more  documents.  Other  tasks  asked  readers  to 
cycle  through  complex  tables  or  graphs  and  locate 
particular  features.  The  displays  contained 
information  tiiat  was  irrelevant  or  inappropriate  to 
the  task. 

Document  Level  4  (Difficulty  values  326-372). 
Document  literacy  tasks  at  level  4  required  a  person 
to  perform  multiple-feature  ^.'^atches,  cycle  through 
documents,  and  integrate  information,  all  of  which 
required  high-level  inferences.  Many  of  these  tasks 
required  readers  to  provide  numerous  responses 
but  did  not  designate  how  many  responses  were 
needed.  Conditional  information  was  also  present 
in  the  tasks  at  this  level  and  had  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  reader. 

Document  Level  5  (Difficulty  values  376-5(X)). 
Document  literacy  tasks  at  level  5  required  a  person 
to  search  through  complex  displays  that  contained 
multiple  distractors,  to  make  high-level  text-based 
inferences,  and  to  use  specialized  knowledge.  Tasks 
required  readers  to  integrate  information,  compare 
and  contrast  data  points  and  to  summarize  the 
results. 

Quantitative  literacy.  Quantitative  information 
may  be  displayed  visually  in  graphs  or  charts  or  in 
numerical  form  using  whole  numbers,  fractions, 
decimals,  percentages,  or  time  units  (hours  and 
minutes).  These  quantities  appeared  in  both  prose 
and  document  form.  Quantitative  literacy  refers  to 


locating  quantities,  integrating  information  from 
various  parts  of  a  docimient,  determining  tt\e 
necessary  arithmetic  operation,  and  performing  that 
operation.  Quantitative  literacy  tasks  included 
balancing  a  checkbook,  completing  an  order  form, 
and  determixung  the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  a 
loan. 

Quantitative  Level  1  (Difficulty  values  0-225), 
Quantitative  literacy  tasks  at  level  1  required  a 
person  to  perform  single,  relatively  simple 
arithmetic  operations,  such  as  addition,  when  the 
question  included  the  ntmibers  to  be  used  and  the 
aritiimetic  operation  to  be  performed. 

Quantitative  Level  2  (Difficulty  values  226-275). 
Quantitative  literacy  tasks  at  level  2  required  a 
person  to  locate  numbers  by  matching  the  required 
information  with  that  given,  infer  the  necessary 
aritimietic  operation,  or  perform  an  arithmetic 
operation  when  the  tasks  specified  the  ntmibers  and 
the  operation  to  be  performed.  The  quantities  could 
be  easily  located  in  the  text,  and  the  operation  could 
be  determined  from  the  format  of  ti\e  material. 

Qimntitative  Level  3  (Difficulty  levels  276-325), 
Quantitative  literacy  tasks  at  level  3  required  a 
person  to  locate  numbers  by  matching  the  required 
information  with  that  given,  infer  the  necessary 
arithmetic  operation,  and  perform  arithmetic 
operations  on  two  or  more  numbers,  or  to  solve  a 
problem,  when  the  numbers  must  be  located  in  the 
text  or  document.  The  required  operation(s)  could 
be  determined  from  the  arithmetic-relation  terms 
used  in  the  question. 

Quantitative  Level  4  (Difficulty  values  326-375), 
Quantitative  literacy  tasks  at  level  4  required  a 
person  to  perform  two  or  more  sequential  arithmetic 
operations  or  a  single  arithmetic  operation,  when 
tiie  quantities  could  be  found  in  different  displays, 
or  when  the  operations  had  to  be  inferred  from 
semantic  infomiation  given  or  drawn  from  prior 
knowledge. 

Quantitative  Level  5  (Difficulty  values  376-500), 
Quantitative  literacy  tasks  at  level  5  required  a 
person  to  perform  multiple  arithmetic  operations 
sequentially,  when  the  features  of  the  problem  had 
to  be  extracted  from  text  or  when  background 
knowledge  was  required  to  determine  the  quantities 
or  operations  needed. 
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Table  32-1     Percentage  of  25-  to  34-year-old8  receiving  income  from  AFDC  or  public 

assistance,  by  years  of  schooling  completed,  sex,  race/ethnicity,  and  region: 
1972-92 


Years  of  schooling  completed 

All        Less  than  16  years 

Year  levels  9  years      9-11  years         12  years     13-15  years         or  more 


Moto 


1070 

IV/z 

1  0 

O 

o.o 

1  ^ 

1  n 

0  6 

1973 

1.5 

6.0 

3.2 

1.2 

1.1 

03 

1974 

1.8 

6.1 

4.5 

1.4 

1.0 

0,8 

1975 

1.2 

4.7 

3.4 

0.9 

1.1 

1976 

1.4 

4.4 

4.1 

1.2 

1.3 

02 

1977 

1.3 

4.7 

3.7 

1.4 

0.4 

0.3 

1978 

1.3 

5.2 

4.2 

1.2 

0.9 

0.2 

1979 

1.3 

5.1 

4,6 

1.1 

0.6 

0.3 

1980 

■  1.4 

4.2 

2.8 

1.6 

1.3 

0.3 

1981 

1.5 

4.3 

5.0 

1.6 

1.0 

0.2 

1982 

1.4 

3.9 

4.7 

1.7 

0.6 

0.2 

:9d3 

1.5 

3.9 

5.4 

1.5 

1.1 

0.2 

1984 

1.6 

4.6 

5.3 

1.7 

0.9 

0.3 

1985 

1.4 

4.8 

4.9 

1.3 

1.0 

02 

1986 

1.2 

2.2 

4.3 

1.1 

0.6 

0.3 

1987 

1.3 

4.5 

2.9 

1.3 

1.1 

0.1 

1988 

1.0 

4.9 

3.0 

1.0 

0.6 

— 

1989 

1.2 

2.3 

4.3 

1.2 

0.6 

0.2 

1990 

1.0 

2.1 

3.8 

0.9 

0.4 

0.3 

1991 

1.1 

2.3 

2.7 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

1992 

1.4 

2.6 

4.6 

1.4 

0.9 

0.2 

1972 

6.1 

17.9 

14.7 

4.6 

2.2 

1973 

6.3 

18.2 

15.7 

4.9 

2.3 

0.9 

1974 

6.8 

24.0 

17.1 

4.8 

3.1 

0.8 

1975 

6.0 

17.7 

16.9 

5.2 

1.9 

0.6 

1976 

6.2 

17.0 

18.5 

5.2 

2.9 

0.7 

1977 

6.6 

18.3 

18.4 

5.9 

4.0 

0.4 

1978 

6.4 

16.7 

19.0 

5.6 

4.3 

0.5 

1979 

6.5 

19.8 

19.8 

5.9 

3.7 

0.9 

1980 

7.0 

19.9 

21.1 

6.8 

3.8 

0.6 

1981 

7.1 

18.6 

20.9 

7.1 

4.5 

0.8 

1982 

6.5 

15.7 

22.4 

6.6 

3.6 

0.3 

1983 

6.8 

20.1 

23.2 

6.8 

3.9 

0.4 

1984 

6.9 

22.9 

24.2 

6.4 

3.8 

1.2 

1985 

7.0 

20.1 

23.1 

7.4 

4.2 

0.5 

1986 

7.2 

22.5 

24.2 

7.6 

4.1 

0.3 

1987 

7.0 

22.5 

23.8 

7.4 

3.7 

0.4 

1988 

6.9 

18.8 

26.0 

7.2 

3.6 

0.4 

1989 

6.7 

16.7 

23.8 

6.9 

4.1 

0.7 

1990 

7.8 

16.7 

26.3 

8.7 

4.4 

0.6 

1991 

8.8 

22.3 

29.5 

10.1 

5.2 

0.6 

1992 

8.8 

19.6 

30.1 

9.9 

6.1 

0.8 
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Table  32-1      Percentage  of  25-  to  34-year-olds  receiving  income  from  AFDC  or  public 

assistance^  by  years  of  schooling  completed^  sex^  race/ethnicity^  and  region: 
1972-92— Continued 


Years  of  schooling  completed 


All 

Less  than 

16  years 

Year 

levels 

9  years 

9-11  years 

1 2  years 

13-15  years 

or  more 

Roco/ethnlclty 

White 

1972 

2.4 

7.3 

6.0 

2.2 

0.9 

0.4 

1973 

2.3 

9.3 

0.0 

0  1 

1.4 

0.5 

1974 

2.9 

12.2 

8.0 

2.4 

1.5 

0.7 

1975 

2.3 

7.7 

7.0 

2.4 

1.1 

0.3 

1976 

2.3 

6.9 

"7  C 

7.0 

2.0 

1.5 

0.4 

1977 

2.4 

8.5 

o.u 

O  A 

z.o 

1.2 

0.3 

1978 

2.2 

8.5 

/./ 

z.o 

1.6 

0.2 

1070 

9.1 

"7  O 
/.V 

1.2 

0.5 

1980 

2.7 

9.1 

O.O 

o.z 

1.6 

0.3 

1981 

2.6 

7.7 

V.O 

Z.W 

2.0 

0.3 

1982 

2.4 

7.3 

lU.O 

O  A 

z.o 

1.1 

0.2 

1983 

2.5 

9.8 

10  7 

lU./ 

O  A 

Z.O 

1.6 

0.1 

1984 

2.6 

10.2 

1  U.O 

O  7 
Z./ 

1.4 

0.5 

1985 

2.6 

10.8 

V.O 

o.  1 

1.3 

0.3 

1986 

2.8 

10.6 

1  1  o 
1  1  .z 

o  o 
z.v 

2.0 

0.2 

1987 

2.4 

9.3 

7  ft 

z.v 

1.7 

0.2 

1988 

2.4 

11.0 

V.z 

O  ft 

z.o 

1.2 

0.1 

1989 

2.4 

9.1 

ft  R 

O.O 

o  o 
z.v 

1.4 

0.3 

1990 

2.7 

9.6 

1  n  A 
1  U.O 

o.z 

1.7 

0.3 

1991 

3.4 

12.5 

1  1  o 

4.U 

2.4 

0.4 

1992 

3.4 

11.3 

111 
1  1.0 

>i  n 
4.U 

2.9 

0.4 

Black 

1972 

15.0 

24.1 

23.2 

12.2 

7.7 

0.0 

1973 

14.5 

23.1 

25.9 

12.1 

4.3 

1974 

13.9 

27.5 

25.0 

10.7 

7.2 

2.7 

1975 

13.0 

24.3 

27.8 

10.0 

5.2 

0.0 

1976 

13.8 

22.8 

27.0 

11.4 

7.3 

1 .8 

1977 

lo.o 

26.4 

12.4 

ft  A 

1978 

14.6 

23.2 

28.1 

12.4 

10.6 

2.0 

1979 

13.5 

26.3 

26.8 

12.0 

8.1 

1.9 

1980 

13.4 

24.7 

25.3 

12.9 

7.9 

1.7 

1981 

14.6 

27.2 

29.1 

14.9 

8.0 

2.5 

1982 

12.8 

14.6 

25.8 

13.6 

8.2 

1.3 

1983 

13.4 

19.2 

26.8 

13.4 

8.2 

2.5 

1984 

14.0 

27.3 

30.3 

12.6 

8.8 

3.9 

1985 

12.6 

15.0 

30.7 

11.7 

9.7 

1.0 

1986 

11.4 

21.5 

25.7 

11.8 

5.0 

1.6 

1987 

13.0 

30.1 

28.5 

12.4 

7.3 

1988 

12.3 

32.2 

28.9 

11.6 

7.1 

1.1 

1989 

11.8 

16.9 

30.3 

10.9 

7.3 

1.9 

1990 

13.1 

15.8 

30.9 

13.0 

6.9 

2.7 

1991 

12.4 

18.9 

28.6 

13.1 

6.2 

1992 

13.7 

18.3 

35.6 

13.2 

8.3 

1.5 
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Table  32-1      Percentage  of  25-  to  34-year-olds  receiving  income  from  AFDC  or  public 

assistance,  by  years  of  schooling  completed,  sex,  race/ethnicity,  and  region: 
1972-92— Continued 


Years  of  schooling  completed 


All 

Less  then 

16  yeors 

Year 

levels 

9  yeors 

9-11  yeors 

12  yeors 

13-15  yeors 

or  more 

Hispanic 

ft  9 

14.4 

9.6 

3.4 

3.8 



IV/ O 

ft  9 

1 1.1 

5.5 

2.1 

0.0 

107/I 

IV/ ^ 

16.2 

14.2 

3.8 

2.3 

IV/ o 

6.9 

12.9 

io!6 

3.4 

1.9 

0.0 

1  v/o 

ft  s 

150 

4.7 

2.2 

1977 

8.6 

12.5 

13.1 

6!6 

4.0 

— 

1978 

7.8 

9.8 

13.7 

6.9 

3.5 

1979 

7.8 

11.5 

15.1 

5.4 

2.5 

0.0 

1980 

7.1 

9.9 

14.2 

4.5 

3.8 

— 

1981 

6.8 

9.1 

13.3 

5.0 

2.8 

2.5 

1982 

7.2 

9.9 

14.2 

5.4 

3.7 

— 

1983 

7.4 

9.2 

15.5 

5.2 

4.1 

1.5 

1984 

7.2 

11.6 

10.6 

5.7 

3.3 

2.0 

1985 

7.6 

12.2 

13.2 

5.2 

3.5 

0.8 

1986 

7.0 

10.5 

10.6 

6.8 

2.9 

1987 

6.6 

11.2 

10.7 

5.9 

2.4 

0.9 

1988 

6.1 

7.5 

14.0 

4.8 

2.3 

1.0 

1989 

5.6 

5.7 

12.0 

4.4 

4.0 

1.0 

1990 

6.5 

7.6 

13.2 

5.3 

2.9 

0.8 

1991 

7.6 

9.6 

15.1 

6.0 

4.0 

1992 

7.3 

■  7.6 

15.0 

7.2 

3.6 

0.6 

Northeast 

1  v/z 

5.7 

18.1 

15.2 

4.5 

1.1 

0.4 

1  V/O 

5.1 

17.5 

15.4 

3.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1 V/4 

5.4 

18.8 

15.8 

3.7 

2.6 

1.3 

IV/O 

4  7 

16.4 

15.5 

3.9 

2.3 

IV/O 

4.9 

14.6 

19.7 

3.4 

2.7 

0.6 

1977 

5!l 

19!3 

17.5 

4.1 

2.9 

0.7 

1978 

4.8 

18.4 

19.6 

3.9 

2.7 

0.3 

1979 

5.5 

21.8 

20.7 

5.0 

2.5 

0.5 

1980 

5.5 

19.1 

14.8 

6.3 

3.3 

0.5 

1981 

5.6 

18.2 

20.8 

5.4 

4.0 

0.8 

1982 

5.1 

17.6 

24.0 

4.5 

2.2 

0.3 

1983 

5.3 

20.8 

20.0 

5.9 

2.4 

0.3 

1984 

6.1 

28.0 

25.8 

5.9 

2.8 

0.7 

1985 

5.5 

31.2 

23.4 

5.2 

3.1 

0.4 

1986 

4.8 

19.6 

19.1 

5.3 

2.6 

0.2 

1987 

4.5 

23.2 

16.3 

4.9 

2.4 

0.4 

1988 

4.4 

19.3 

19.5 

4.4 

2.7 

0.3 

1989 

4.3 

13.1 

18.4 

5.0 

1.9 

0.6 

1990 

5.3 

14.5 

24.3 

5.5 

3.5 

0.4 

1991 

5.8 

16.3 

22.8 

6.6 

3.4 

0.6 

1992 

6.1 

19.1 

22.6 

7.0 

4.5 

0.6 
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Table  32-1     Percentage  of  25-  to  34-year-olds  receiving  income  from  AFDC  or  public 

assistance,  by  years  of  schooling  completed,  sex,  race/ethnicity,  and  region: 
1972-92— Continued 


Years  of  schooling  completed 


Year 

All 
levels 

Less  than 
9  years 

9-11  years 

12  years 

13-15  years 

16  years 
or  more 

Midwest 

1972 

3.7 

9.1 

10.0 

3  1 

1.6 

1973 

37 

13.8 

10.3 

3.0 

i.s 

0.4 

1974 

4.1 

21 .3 

10.5 

3.2 

1  6 

0.7 

1975 

13.6 

12.5 

39 

1.7 

0.3 

1976 

40 

15.5 

1 1 .7 

A  9 

1.9 

0.3 

1977 

4.0 

io!9 

12!6 

4.6 

lie 

o!2 

1978 

4.0 

13.6 

13.4 

3.5 

2.9 

0.4 

1979 

4.2 

18.2 

15.0 

3.8 

2.1 

0.5 

1980 

5.1 

15.4 

17.2 

5.0 

3.2 

0.8 

1981 

5.0 

12.5 

16.9 

5.4 

3.6 

0.3 

1982 

5.4 

13.3 

20.2 

5.8 

3.5 

— 

1983 

5.9 

18.2 

22.5 

5.7 

4.0 

0.7 

1984 

6.0 

20.7 

21.8 

5.9 

3.4 

1.1 

1985 

5.7 

14.3 

17.4 

6.5 

3.4 

0.3 

1986 

5.7 

25.9 

19.3 

5.5 

3.7 

0.5 

1987 

5.4 

21.6 

17.6 

5.7 

3.2 

— 

1988 

5.0 

18.2 

16.4 

5.5 

2.6 

0.2 

1989 

4.8 

12.4 

17.7 

4.8 

3.3 

0.4 

1990 

5.5 

16.3 

19.0 

5.9 

3.1 

0.5 

1991 

5.7 

15.0 

19.6 

6.2 

4.2 

0.3 

1992 

5.9 

11.1 

22.0 

6.5 

4.2 

0.5 

South 

1079 

9  ft 

0  1 

7 

1  0 

n  A 

n  n 

107*^ 

1  Y/  O 

9  0 

o.o 

9 

n  7 

19 

R  A 

9 

1  n 

n 

107S 

9  7 

9.3 

8.0 

0.7 

0.0 

107  A 

90 

A  0 

9.2 

9  1 

0.9 

0.2 

1977 

3.0 

8.9 

9.1 

2.4 

1 .0 

1978 

3.2 

9.2 

9.2 

27 

1.5 

1979 

2.7 

7.8 

7.6 

2.3 

1.7 

0.2 

1980 

2.8 

8.4 

8.3 

2.6 

1.1 

0.2 

1981 

2.8 

8.5 

8.8 

2.5 

1.2 

0.2 

1982 

2.4 

5.7 

6.5 

2.6 

1.0 

1983 

2.6 

7.7 

8.1 

2.3 

1.4 

1984 

2.6 

7.9 

6.5 

2.3 

1.9 

0.5 

1985 

2.6 

6.0 

8.9 

2.3 

1.8 

0.1 

1986 

2.9 

8.5 

9.3 

2.6 

1.1 

0.3 

1987 

3.2 

9.6 

8.8 

3.6 

1.2 

1988 

3.2 

9.1 

9.3 

3.1 

1.7 

0.3 

1989 

2.8 

7.0 

9.1 

2.5 

1.9 

0.1 

1990 

3.4 

5.7 

10.2 

3.8 

1.6 

0.2 

1991 

3.9 

9.1 

11.5 

4.6 

1.7 

0.1 

1992 

4.2 

7.8 

13.6 

4.5 

2.3 

0.5 
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Table  32-1      Percentage  of  25-  to  34-year-olds  receiving  income  from  AFDC  or  public 

assistance,  by  years  of  schooling  completed,  sex,  race/ethnicity,  and  region: 
1972-92— Continued 


Years  of  schooling  completed 

All 

Less  than 

1  /\  t  </*\/*<r« 

1  o  yyuis 

Year 

levels 

1 9  vftnr^ 

1      1  ^  v/onrc 

nr  rnnrA 

1 1  9 

WOfi 

2.8 

1.3 

1070 
IV/Z 

4  5 

11.8 

10.9 

4.2 

107*^ 
1  V/o 

4.6 

7.9 

12.9 

4.7 

3.4 

1.1 

107/1 

4.6 

9.4 

15.3 

4.7 

2.9 

1.1 

107's 
1 V/0 

7.1 

10.2 

4.9 

1.5 

0.7 

107A 
1  V/0 

4  1 

12.1 

10.5 

4.8 

3.0 

0.7 

1 077 
IV/ / 

A  n 

9.9 

11.4 

5.3 

2.9 

0.4 

107A 
1 V/O 

3.9 

5.1 

11.7 

5.1 

3.1 

0.6 

1979 

4!o 

9.0 

12.3 

5.1 

2.4 

1.1 

1980 

4.1 

9.6 

15.1 

4.6 

3.0 

0.3 

1981 

4.6 

11.7 

13.5 

5.9 

2.7 

0.8 

1982 

3.8 

8.6 

14.2 

4.9 

1.9 

0.5 

1983 

3.6 

7.8 

14.8 

3.9 

2.4 

0.2 

1984 

3.3 

9.4 

14.8 

3.3 

1.7 

0.7 

1985 

3.9 

8.2 

12.4 

4.5 

2.7 

0.7 

1986 

4.1 

6.9 

13.1 

5.4 

2.7 

0.1 

1987 

3.8 

10.1 

10.8 

3.7 

3.3 

0.4 

1988 

3.9 

8.7 

15.8 

4.1 

1.8 

1989 

4.5 

7.8 

14.1 

4.9 

2.7 

0.7 

1990 

4.0 

7.0 

13.9 

4.0 

2.4 

0.8 

1991 

5.1 

10.4 

15.0 

5.3 

3.9 

1.0 

1992 

4.8 

8.3 

14.4 

4.9 

4.3 

0.3 

—  Too  few  cases  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

NOTE:  Beginning  In  1992,  the  Current  Population  Survey  changed  the  questions  used  to  obtain  the  educational  attainment  of 

respondents.  See  the  supplemental  note  to  Indicator  22  for  further  discussion. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  33-1      Percentage  of  adult  population  25  years  and  older  who  reported 

volunteering  for  various  organizations  in  the  past  12  months,  by  level  of 
education:  1992 

Organizations  No  Some 

volunteers  worked  postsecondary  postsecondary 

for  in  last  12  months  Total  education  education 


Organizations 


Religious 

28.0 

20.4 

36.8 

Informal^ 

24.3 

17.6 

32.0 

Education 

16.4 

7.9 

26.1 

Youth 

14.3 

7.9 

21.6 

Health 

12.7 

6.6 

19.7 

Human  sery/ices 

12.2 

7.9 

17.4 

Environment 

8.5 

4.8 

12.7 

Work-related 

7.3 

3.7 

11.6 

Public/society  benefit^ 

6.5 

2.5 

11.1 

Recreation  (adults) 

6.4 

3.8 

9.3 

Arts/culture/humonlties 

6.2 

2.6 

10.4 

Political 

5.1 

2.7 

7.8 

Private/community  foundations 

2.3 

1.6 

3.1 

international/foreign 

2.2 

0.8 

3.8 

1  Volunteering  Informally  is  defined  as  helping  a  neighbor,  friend,  or  organization  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  spending  time  caring 
for  an  elderly  person,  or  baby-sitting  children  of  a  friend,  but  not  as  part  of  an  organized  group  or  for  pay. 

2  Volunteering  for  a  public  or  society  benefit  organization  includes  civil  rights  work,  community  and  social  action,  advocacy 
(e.g.,  minority  and  women's  equity  issues);  community  improvement,  community  capacity  planning:  science:  technology;  tech- 
nical assistance;  volunteerism:  philanthropy;  charity  between  groups,  e.g..  Rotary,  KIwanis,  etc.;  consumer  organizations,  advo- 
cacy organizations,  such  as  nuclear  freeze,  antipoverty  boards,  etc. 

SOURCE:  Biennial  Gallup  Survey  on  Giving  and  Volunteering  (1992),  sponsored  by  the  Independent  Sector. 
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Description  of  source  and  definitions  for  community  service,  volunteering,  and  giving 


Source  Infonnation 

Data  are  from  a  national  survey  of  2,671  adult 
Americans  commissioned  by  the  Independent 
Sector  and  conducted  by  the  Gallup 
Organization/  This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 

similar  surveys  conducted  biennially  beginning 
in  1988  to  determine  giving  and  volunteer 
behavior  for  all  Americans.  The  sampling 
procedure  is  designed  to  produce  an 
approximation  of  the  adult  civilian  population,  18 
years  and  older,  living  in  the  United  States.  The 
sample  included  oversamples  of  blacks, 
Hispanics,  and  affluent  Americans  (household 
incomes  greater  than  $60,000)  in  order  to  have 
enough  respondents  to  carry  out  statistically 
reliable  analyses  of  these  groups. 

The  sample  design  is  a  replicated,  multi-stage 
area  probability  sample  down  to  the  block  level  in 
urban  areas,  and  to  segments  of  townships  in 
rural  areas.  Within  each  stratum  (regions  within 
size-of-community  strata),  the  population  is 
arrayed  in  geographic  order  and  zoned  into 
equal-sized  groups  of  sampling  units.  Pairs  of 
localities  are  selected  in  each  zone,  with 
probability  of  selection  proportional  to 
population  size  in  the  1980  census,  producing 
two  replicated  samples  of  localities.  Within  each 
subdivision,  a  sample  of  blocks  or  block  clusters 
are  drawn.  In  each  cluster  of  blocks,  a  randomly 
selected  starting  point  is  designated  on  the 
interviewer's  map  of  the  area.  From  this  point, 
interviewers  follow  a  given  direction  in  the 
selection  of  households  until  their  assignment  is 
complete. 

The  data  are  weighted  in  four  stages:  correcting 
for  underrepresentation  of  persons  difficult  to 
find  at  home;  corrections  for  oversamples; 
demographic  and  post-stratification  adjustments 
based  on  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS); 
and  a  final  adjustment  also  based  on  CPS 
estimates  to  ensure  that  the  various  demographic 
categories  o versa mpled  for  this  survey  were 
represented  in  their  appropriate  proportions. 


Definitions 

Volunteering:  The  measures  of  volunteering  were 
based  on  the  responses  of  individuals  who  were 
given  a  list  of  organiz.  i  ions  and  types  of 
volunteer  work  and  were  asked  about  their  own 
activities  that  "in  some  way  helped  others  for  no 
monetary  pay"  in  the  past  12  months.  They  were 
also  asked  about  the  total  number  of  hours  they 
volunteered  in  the  last  month  and  total  hours 
volunteered  in  the  past  week.  The  average  hours 
per  week  per  volunteer  were  calculated  on  an 
annual  basis  by  multiplying  the  average  hours 
volunteered  monthly  by  the  percentage  of 
persons  volunteering  monthly  to  those 
volunteering  annually  divided  by  4.33  weeks  per 
month. 

Giving:  The  amount  of  contributions  to  charitable 
organizations  were  based  on  responses  about 
household  contributions  (as  opposed  to 
individual  contributions)  where  respondents 
were  asked  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
amount  of  household  income  they  contributed  to 
various  religious  and  other  organizations  "not 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  profit,  or  obtaining 
goods  or  services  for  yourself." 

Postsecondary  education:  This  refers  to  any 
education  beyond  high  school  and  includes  7 
percent  of  the  population  who  reported  attending 
technical,  trade,  or  business  school.  About  20 
percent  of  the  population  were  college 
graduates. 

NOTES: 

'  Some  of  the  data  presented  for  this  indicator  are  from  a 
published  report  by  the  Independent  Sector.  Giving  and 
Volunteering  1992:  Findings  from  a  National  Survey, 
Washington.  D.C..  1992. 
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Table  34-1  Percentage  of  new  doctoraal  recipients  with  definite  employment  plans  in 
the  United  States  who  had  job  commitments  in  higher  education,  by  field 
of  study:  Years  of  doctorate  1970-93 


Field  of  study 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Ail  fields^ 

68.1 

69.3 

67,7 

65.0 

62.6 

60.4 

60.5 

58.0 

Humanities  and  soclal/behavloral  sciences 

86.4 

00.3 

83.3 

80.7 

7o.o 

70.0 

"7  0  0 

/1 .6 

Humanities 

96.1 

94.4 

94.0 

93.3 

91.0 

89.3 

90.0 

87.4 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

80.3 

79.7 

76.6 

73.2 

71.2 

68.7 

66.0 

63.9 

Natural  and  computer  sciences  and  engineering 

46.6 

50.5 

48.4 

45.5 

41.4 

39.2 

42.8 

40.5 

Natural  sciences 

66.4 

61.1 

60.9 

57.2 

53.2 

47.7 

51.9 

48.7 

Life  sciences 

70.9 

73.2 

68.8 

63.4 

66.0 

61.7 

61.7 

63.3 

Physical  sciences 

38.2 

41.9 

46.5 

3a.o 

32.3 

25.8 

31.6 

29.8 

Mathematics 

80.3 

85.7 

78.7 

77.6 

77.1 

74.3 

77.8 

72.6 

Corrjputer  sciences  and  engineering 

28.6 

31.3 

27.0 

25.3 

21.1 

24.9 

27.0 

27.0 

Computer  sciences 

50.0 

Engineering 

28.6 

31 .3 

27.0 

25.3 

21.1 

24.9 

27.0 

26.7 

Technical/professional 

71.6 

69.0 

66.4 

63.3 

62.2 

60.3 

59.0 

58.7 

Education 

70.9 

67.6 

63.5 

60.2 

58.5 

56.4 

54.7 

54.5 

Other  technlcal/professlonal2 

73.9 

73.3 

75.8 

71.8 

72.0 

70.3 

70.8 

69.7 

Field  of  Study  1978 


All  fields^  56.9 

Humanities  and  social/behavioral  sciences  69.1 

Humanities  85.3 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences  61 .3 

Natural  and  computer  sciences  and  engineering  38.6 

Natural  sciences  45.1 

Life  sciences  61.4 

Physical  sciences  24.9 

Mathematics  71.4 

Conrjputer  sciences  and  engineering  27.5 

Ciomputer  sciences  60.6 

Engineering  25.6 

Technical/professional  67.4 

Education  52.5 

Other  technlcal/professlonal2  68.6 


1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

55.1 

52.6 

51.4 

50.3 

51.7 

50.7 

50.6 

65.7 

62.7 

61.8 

61.8 

62.5 

60.2 

61.0 

82.3 

80.7 

82.3 

82.7 

84.4 

81.9 

Q1.9 

58.2 

64.6 

52.8 

52.5 

52.5 

50.2 

51.1 

36.8 

35.2 

34.2 

33.3 

38.0 

36.9 

36.9 

41.7 

39.4 

36.4 

36.1 

38.9 

38.8 

39.6 

59.3 

53.8 

56.0 

50.3 

49.9 

45.1 

50.3 

22.2 

20.1 

16.8 

19.2 

23.1 

22.5 

23.4 

70.8 

72.1 

70.3 

74.6 

77.2 

79.4 

76.4 

29.1 

28.4 

30.6 

28.6 

36.7 

34.1 

33.2 

53.2 

47.4 

52.7 

50.4 

53.6 

50.3 

54.2 

26.6 

26.5 

28.0 

26.2 

34.4 

31.7 

30.6 

67.8 

o5.2 

53.4 

52.1 

51.7 

51.9 

51.4 

52.6 

50.0 

48.2 

45.9 

45.0 

43.9 

42.8 

69.8 

68.2 

66.8 

65.6 

66.3 

68.6 

68.3 

Field  of  study 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Ail  fields^ 

50.3 

51.9 

51.9 

52.7 

51.9 

52.2 

51.8 

51.9 

Humanities  and  soclal/behavloral  sciences 

58.4 

61.1 

61.2 

63.2 

63.9 

64.6 

64.6 

65.3 

Humanities 

80.4 

84.8 

82.7 

83.1 

84.9 

84.9 

85.3 

86.0 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

48.9 

49.2 

60.9 

53.2 

52.8 

63.8 

52.6 

63.4 

Natural  and  computer  sciences  and  engineering 

35.9 

37.6 

38.4 

37.9 

34.1 

34.4 

32.8 

33.6 

Natural  sciences 

36.6 

37.7 

40.0 

39.6 

37.5 

39.3 

39.5 

39.6 

Life  sciences 

45.8 

44.7 

49.8 

49.2 

47.1 

48.2 

45.2 

45.4 

Physical  sciences 

20.6 

244 

23.3 

21.6 

20.8 

20.8 

22.0 

22.3 

Mathematics 

76.5 

76.4 

81.5 

82.5 

81.1 

79.1 

77.4 

73.6 

Corriputer  sciences  and  engineering 

35.0 

37.6 

36.9 

36.3 

31.0 

29.8 

26.7 

27.8 

Computer  sciences 

51.3 

68.6 

58.9 

64.9 

57.1 

49.6 

42.1 

47.2 

Engineering 

32.6 

32.1 

32.8 

30.6 

26.0 

25.8 

23.5 

23.5 

Technical/professional 

62.8 

63.6 

53.4 

55.0 

54.5 

64.7 

64.1 

53.1 

Education 

46.0 

45.0 

44.4 

46.0 

46.8 

46.7 

46.9 

44.8 

Other  technlcal/professlona|2 

68.5 

69.6 

69.4 

70.2 

68.9 

68.5 

67.0 

68.1 

—  Data  not  collected  as  a  separate  field  of  study. 
^  Includes  those  for  whom  field  of  study  was  unknown. 

2  Primarily  composed  of  agricultural  sciences,  business  and  management  communications,  health  sciences,  and  other  occupa- 
tlonally  oriented  fields. 

NOTE:  Only  new  doctoral  recipients  with  definite  employment  commitments  In  the  United  States  are  reported  here.  A  "definite 
commltmenf  Is  defined  as  a  signed  contract  acceptance  of  a  formal  offer,  etc.  Employment  in  higher  education  includes 
positions  In  4-year  colleges  or  universities,  medical  schools,  and  Junior  or  community  colleges  with  the  exception  of  postdoctoral 
fellowships. 

SOURCE:  National  Research  Council  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates,  Doctorate  Records  File,  various  years. 
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Table  34-2      Number  of  new  doctoral  recipients  xvith  definite  employment  plans  in  the 
United  States  who  had  job  commitments  in  higher  education,  by  field  of 
study:  Years  of  doctorate  1970-93 


Field  of  study 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1 1,637 

12,306 

1 1 .91 7 

1 1 ,626 

10,414 

10,135 

9,761 

8,896 

nurnuniTiws  ana  sociQi/DGnoviorQi  sciences 

0,U/  1 

C  AJiQ 

0,441 

5,349 

4,721 

4,524 

4,193 

3,766 

Humanities 

2,169 

2.299 

2,350 

2,315 

1,962 

1,764 

1,665 

1,498 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

2,902 

3,169 

3,091 

3,034 

2,759 

2,760 

2,538 

2,258 

Natural  and  computer  sciences  and  engineering 

2,711 

2.721 

2,346 

2,162 

1,792 

1,638 

1,611 

1,471 

Natural  sciences 

2,126 

2,125 

1,861 

1.721 

1,458 

1,249 

1,240 

1,106 

Life  sciences 

786 

800 

691 

733 

616 

496 

497 

431 

Physical  sciet^ces 

723 

686 

607 

495 

398 

317 

336 

234 

Mathematics 

617 

639 

563 

493 

444 

436 

407 

340 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

585 

596 

485 

441 

334 

389 

371 

366 

Computer  sciences 

Engineering 

585 

596 

485 

441 

334 

389 

371 

368 

Technical/professional 

3731 

4,099 

4,125 

4,106 

3,888 

3,967 

3,936 

3,663 

Education 

2,786 

2,998 

3,000 

2,860 

2,644 

2,686 

2,681 

2,462 

Other  technical/professional2 

945 

1,101 

1,125 

1,245 

1,244 

1,281 

1,265 

1,201 

Field  of  study 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

All  fi0ld$i 

8.260 

8,133 

7,911 

7,725 

7,278 

7,189 

6,770 

6.792 

Humanities  and  social/behavioral  science:- 

3,427 

3,237 

3,056 

3,084 

2,836 

2,808 

2,548 

2,567 

Humanities 

1,380 

1,262 

1,225 

1,262 

1,178 

1,186 

1,091 

1,114 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

2,047 

1,975 

1,831 

1,822 

1,658 

1,622 

1,457 

1,453 

Natural  and  computer  sciences  and  engineering 

1,350 

1,394 

1,326 

1,297 

1,249 

1,328 

1,263 

1,307 

Natural  sciences 

998 

968 

911 

857 

847 

815 

785 

815 

Life  sciences 

402 

407 

363 

364 

324 

290 

265 

299 

Physical  sciences 

277 

273 

245 

218 

259 

274 

248 

267 

Mathematics 

319 

288 

303 

275 

264 

251 

282 

249 

Corrjputer  sciences  and  engineering 

352 

426 

415 

440 

402 

513 

478 

492 

Computer  sciences 

43 

74 

63 

79 

68 

90 

91 

90 

Engineering 

309 

352 

352 

361 

334 

423 

387 

402 

Technical/professional 

3,474 

3,493 

3,525 

3,330 

3,183 

3,048 

2,964 

2,909 

Education 

2,211 

2,237 

2,264 

2,115 

1,928 

1,813 

1,693 

1,608 

Other  technical/professlonal2 

1,263 

1,256 

1,261 

1,215 

1,255 

1,235 

1,261 

1,301 

Field  of  study 

'986 

1967 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Ail  fields^ 

6.746 

6,731 

6,986 

7,328 

7,547 

7,967 

8.059 

7,740 

Humanities  and  social/behavioral  sciences 

2,479 

2,529 

2,629 

2,718 

2,969 

3,127 

3,189 

3,118 

Humanities 

1,030 

1,176 

1,153 

1,194 

1,363 

1,423 

1,661 

1,499 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

1,449 

1,353 

1,476 

1,524 

1,606 

1,704 

1,638 

1,619 

Natural  and  computer  sciences  and  engineering 

1,234 

1,251 

1,399 

1,476 

1,366 

1,440 

1,357 

1,311 

Natural  sciences 

700 

658 

718 

766 

716 

795 

782 

751 

Life  sciences 

244 

219 

255 

280 

246 

275 

27: 

273 

Physical  sciences 

221 

243 

234 

227 

226 

225 

21V 

207 

Mathematics 

235 

196 

229 

259 

244 

295 

288 

271 

Corrjputer  sciences  and  engineering 

534 

593 

681 

710 

650 

645 

575 

660 

Computer  sciences 

101 

161 

168 

211 

192 

180 

165 

174 

Engineering 

433 

432 

513 

499 

458 

465 

420 

386 

Technical/professional 

3,022 

2,932 

2,944 

3,117 

3,194 

3,387 

3,501 

3,306 

Education 

1,717 

1,598 

1,568 

1,643 

1,787 

1,841 

1,952 

1,796 

Other  technical/professional2 

1,305 

1,334 

1,376 

1,474 

1,407 

1,546 

1,549 

1,510 

—  Data  not  collected  as  a  separate  field  of  study. 
'  Includes  those  for  whom  field  of  study  was  unknown. 

2  Principally  composed  of  agricultural  sciences,  business  and  management,  communications,  health  sciences,  and  other  occu- 
pationally  oriented  fields. 

NOTE:  Only  new  doctoral  recipients  with  definite  employment  commitments  in  the  United  States  are  reported  here.  A  "definite 
commitment"  is  defined  as  a  signed  contract,  acceptance  of  a  formal  offer,  etc.  Employment  in  higher  education  includes 
positions  in  4-yea('  colleges  or  universities,  medical  schools,  and  Junior  or  community  colleges  with  the  exception  of  postdoctoral 
fellowships. 

SOURCE:  National  Research  Council,  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates,  Doctorate  Records  File,  various  years. 
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Table  34-3      Number  of  new  doctoral  recipients,  by  postgraduate  plans:  Year  of 
doctorate  1970--93 


Doctorates  with  definite  postgraduation  commitments 


With  plans  In  tho  United  States^ 


Year  of 
doctorate 


Total  number 
of  doctorates2 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 

1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 


29,49t 
31,867 
33,041 
33,755 
33,047 

32,951 
32.946 
31,716 
30,875 
31,237 

31,020 
31,353 
31,096 
31.216 
31,277 

31,297 
31,895 
32,364 
33,490 
34,319 

36,027 
37,517 
38,853 
39,754 


Total 
with  plans3 


22,596 
23,867 
23,902 
24,091 
22,283 

22,924 
22,603 
21,345 
20,849 
21,411 

21,919 
21,888 
21,422 
21,163 
20,757 

20,953 
21,297 
21,360 
22,202 
22,811 

23,299 
24,210 
24,781 
24,404 


Postdoctoral 
study 


Employment 


Outside 
United  States 


2,934 
3,119 
3,272 
3,335 
2,920 

3,344 
3,497 
3,438 
3,623 
3,711 

3,824 
3,700 
3,688 
3,797 
3,958 

4,005 
4,304 
4,629 
4,979 
4,984 

5,040 
5,620 
5,920 
6,096 


16,931 
17,759 
17,605 
17,881 
16,624 

16,767 
16,147 
15,128 
14.510 
14,770 

15,035 
15,036 
14,457 
13,873 
13,346 

13,420 
13,416 
12,960 
13,472 
13,893 

14,539 
15,255 
15,554 
14,922 


1,864 
2,176 
2,317 
2,182 
2,103 

2,077 
2,059 
1,913 
1,808 
1,927 

1,867 
1,981 
2,041 
2,086 
1,966 

2,089 
2,113 
2,087 
2,107 
2,188 

2,645 
2,870 
3,014 
3,140 


Location 
unknown 


810 
687 
521 
573 
529 

558 
618 
716 
805 
866 

1,132 
1,122 
1,206 
1,380 
1,451 

1,389 
1,400 
1,608 
L547 
1,687 

L007 
365 
139 
114 


1  Those  with  unknown  type  of  plans  are  not  shown. 

2  Due  to  differences  In  survey  design,  the  total  number  of  doctorates  reported  by  the  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates  differs  from 
that  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred. 

3  Includes  those  with  unknown  type  of  plans  In  the  United  States. 

NOTE:  A  "definite  commitmenf  is  defined  as  a  signed  contract,  acceptance  of  a  formal  offer,  etc.  Data  for  1985-88  from  pre- 
viously published  figures. 

SOURCE:  National  Science  Foundation,  Science  and  Engineering  Doctorofes:  1960-90.  table  15,  and  earlier  editions  (based  on 
the  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates,  Doctorate  Records  File). 
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Table  34-4     Percentage  of  new  doctoral  recipients  with  definite  employment  plans  in 
the  United  States,  by  postdoctoral  employer:  Year  of  doctorate:  1970-93 


Year  of 
doctorate 

Total  with 
definite 
employment 
plans  in  U.S. 

Colleges/ 
universities 

Elementory/ 
secondary 
schools 

Federal 
govern- 
ment 

State/local 
govern- 
ment 

Nonprofit 
agencies 

Industry/ 
business 

Self- 
employed 

Other/ 
unknown 

1970 

100.0 

Aft  1 

4.4 

5.2 

2.9 

14.8 

0.5 

0.6 

1971 

inn  n 

'('^ 

A  9 

o.o 

o.o 

1 1  A 

OA 

n  4 

1972 

100.0 

67.7 

7.1 

7.4 

3.7 

3.7 

9.4 

0.5 

0.4 

1973 

100.0 

65.0 

7.6 

6.7 

4.3 

4.5 

10.8 

0.5 

0.6 

1974 

100.0 

62.6 

7.6 

6.5 

5.0 

4.9 

12.2 

0.7 

0.4 

1976 

inn  n 

An  A 

o.o 

7  9 

o.o 

19  A 

n  ft 

n  A 

inn  n 

An  s 

0  A 

A  7 

S  A 

A 

in  0 

n  0 

n  A 

1977 

100.0 

58.8 

8.9 

6.9 

6.0 

6.0 

12.0 

1.1 

0.3 

1978 

100.0 

56.9 

8.7 

6.3 

5.8 

6.7 

14.0 

1.2 

0.3 

1979 

100.0 

55.1 

8.4 

6.5 

6.2 

6.6 

15.5 

1.3 

0.4 

1980 

100  0 

52  6 

9  8 

6  4 

6  0 

7.1 

16  3 

1  5 

0  3 

1981 

100.0 

51  !4 

9.8 

6!l 

6!4 

6!7 

17!4 

r.9 

o!4 

1982 

100.0 

50.3 

9.8 

5.1 

5.8 

7.3 

19.0 

2.3 

0.4 

1983 

100.0 

51.7 

10.3 

5.5 

5.3 

7.2 

17.3 

2.4 

0.3 

1984 

100.0 

50.7 

10.6 

6.2 

5.4 

7.6 

16.8 

2.3 

0.3 

1985 

100.0 

50.6 

10.0 

5.5 

5.8 

7.6 

18.0 

2.1 

0.4 

1986 

100.0 

50.3 

10.1 

5.4 

5.6 

7.6 

18.2 

2.5 

0.4 

1987 

100.0 

51.9 

10.2 

5.5 

4.8 

7.6 

17.1 

2.2 

0.6 

1988 

100.0 

51.9 

10.2 

5.6 

4.4 

7.5 

17.8 

2.2 

0.6 

1989 

100.0 

52.7 

9.2 

5.4 

4.8 

7.0 

18.5 

2.1 

0.3 

1990 

100.0 

51.9 

9.8 

5.4 

3.5 

6.7 

18.8 

2.9 

1.0 

1991 

100.0 

52.2 

10.1 

5.1 

3.5 

6.8 

18.3 

2.8 

1.2 

1992 

100.0 

51.8 

10.2 

5.3 

3.5 

6.8 

17.8 

3.0 

1.6 

1993 

100.0 

51.9 

10.8 

5.4 

3.7 

6.0 

17.3 

3.0 

1.9 

SOURCE:  National  Research  Council,  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates,  Doctorate  Records  File,  various  years. 
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Table  35-1     Elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollment,  by  control  and  level  of 
school,  with  projections:  Fall  1970  to  fall  2005  (in  thousands) 


Public  schools  Private  schools' 


Grades 

Grades 

Grades 

Grades 

Grades 

kj^raaes 

Total 

K-122 

K-82 

9-12 

K-122 

K-82 

9-12 

1970 

51,257 

46,894 

32,568 

13,336 

5,363 

4,052 

1,311 

1971 

51,271 

46,071 

32,318 

13,753 

5,200 

3,900 

1,300 

1972 

50,726 

46,726 

31,879 

13,848 

5,000 

3,700 

1,300 

1973 

50,444 

46,444 

31,401 

14,044 

5,000 

3,700 

1,300 

1974 

50,073 

46,073 

30,971 

14,103 

5,000 

3,700 

1,300 

1975 

49,819 

44,819 

30,515 

14,304 

5,000 

3,700 

1,300 

1976 

49,477 

44,310 

29,997 

14,314 

5,167 

3,825 

1,342 

1977 

48,717 

43,577 

29,375 

14,203 

5,140 

3,797 

1,343 

1978 

47,636 

42,550 

28,463 

14,088 

5,086 

3,732 

1,353 

1979 

46,660 

41,650 

28,034 

13,616 

5,000 

3,700 

1,300 

1980 

46,208 

40,877 

27,647 

13,231 

5,331 

3,992 

1,339 

1981 

46,544 

40,044 

27,280 

12,764 

5,500 

4,100 

1,400 

1982 

46,166 

39,565 

27,161 

12,405 

5,600 

4,200 

1,400 

1983 

44,967 

39,252 

26,981 

12,271 

5,715 

4,315 

1,400 

1984 

44,908 

39,208 

26,905 

12,304 

5,700 

4,300 

1,400 

1 VOO 

A  A  07Q 

'^O  yl91 
OV,**^  1 

01  rv\A 

19  '^AA 

5,567 

4,195 

1,362 

ion  A 
1  VOO 

<jrr,  fOO 

01  A0(\ 

19  '^WK 

5!  452 

Al  16 

1,336 

10Q7 

ivo/ 

AD  fYlA 
^4U,UUO 

01  Q'\'\ 

19  cnh 

5,479 

4,232 

1,247 

1988 

46,429 

40,188 

28,501 

11,687 

5^241 

4036 

1,206 

1989 

45,897 

40,542 

29,152 

11,390 

5,355 

4,162 

1,193 

^QQ^\ 
1  wu 

A  A  A  AO 

29,878 

1 1 ,338 

5,232 

4,096 

1,137 

IVY  1 

AO  OAl 

1 1,541 

5,199 

4,074 

1,125 

/lA  ino 

AO 

30,997 

1 L738 

5^375 

4,212 

1,163 

1993 

48,824 

43,353 

3L374 

11 ',979 

5!471 

4,280 

1,191 

19943 

49,813 

44,237 

31,849 

12,388 

5,576 

4,346 

1,232 

Pro)0ctod 

1995 

50,709 

46,037 

32,293 

12,774 

5,672 

4,405 

1,267 

1996 

51,745 

46,960 

32,863 

13,097 

5,785 

4,483 

1,302 

1997 

52,686 

A6J91 

33,420 

13,377 

5,889 

4,569 

1,330 

1998 

63,367 

47,403 

33,825 

13,578 

5,964 

4,614 

1,350 

1999 

53,937 

47,911 

34,133 

13,778 

6,026 

4,666 

1,370 

2000 

54,402 

48,323 

34,452 

13,871 

6,079 

4,700 

1,379 

2001 

54,807 

48,684 

34,681 

14,003 

6,123 

4,731 

1,392 

2002 

55,155 

48,994 

34,856 

14,138 

6,161 

4,755 

1,406 

2003 

56,413 

49,225 

34,963 

14,262 

6,188 

4,770 

1,418 

2004 

55,681 

49,470 

34,931 

14,539 

6,211 

4,766 

1,446 

2005 

65,871 

49,651 

34,703 

14,948 

6,220 

4,734 

1,486 

^  Beginning  In  fall  198C,  data  Include  estimates  for  the  expanded  universe  of  private  schools. 

2  Includes  most  kindergarten  and  some  nursery  school  students. 

3  Estimates  based  on  preliminary  data. 

NOTE:  The  private  school  enrollment  figures  from  years  1971-75,  1979,  1981-82,  1984,  and  1986-92  are  estimated.  Projections 
are  based  on  data  through  1991.  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  up  to  totals. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994.  table  3; 
Projections  of  Education  Statistics  to  2005.  1995.  table  1 . 
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Table  35-2     Percentage  of  total  elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollment  by  control 
and  level  of  school^  with  projections:  Fall  1970  to  fall  2005 


•^ublic  schools  Private  schools^ 


Grades 

Grades 

Grades 

Grades 

Grades 

Grades 

Year 

Total 

K-122 

K-82 

9-12 

K-122 

K-82 

9-12 

1970 

100.0 

89.5 

63.5 

26.0 

10.5 

7.9 

2.6 

1971 

100.0 

89.9 

63.0 

26.8 

10.1 

7.6 

2.5 

1079 

1  nn  n 

on  1 
VU.  1 

AO  fl 
OZ.O 

Z7.0 

v.v 

7.3 

2.6 

1  T  /  O 

inn  n 
1  uu.u 

on  1 

VU.  1 

AO  O 

Z/.O 

V.V 

7.0 

2.6 

107Z 

1  nn  n 
1  uu.u 

on  n 
vu.u 

Al  O 
01  .V 

Zo.Z 

inn 

T  A 
1 A 

2.6 

1975 

100.0 

90.0 

61.3 

28.7 

10,0 

lA 

2.6 

1976 

100.0 

89.6 

60.6 

28.9 

10.4 

11 

2.7 

1077 

1  y/  / 

1  nn  n 

err  A 

oO.o 

29.2 

10.6 

7.8 

2.8 

107fl 
1  y/o 

1  nn  n 
1  uu.u 

AO  *i 
OV.O 

A 

OV.O 

Zy.o 

lU./ 

"7  fi 

7.0 

2.0 

1070 
1  y/y 

1  nn  n 
1  uu.u 

AO 
OV.O 

An  1 
OU.  1 

2v.z 

lU./ 

"7  f\ 

2.8 

1980 

100.0 

88.5 

59.8 

28.6 

11.5 

8.6 

2.9 

1981 

100.0 

87.9 

59.9 

28.0 

12.1 

9.0 

3.1 

lUU.U 

o7.o 

60.1 

27.5 

12.4 

9.3 

3.1 

1  yoo 

inn  n 
1  uu.u 

A7  1 
o/.o  , 

ATI  n 
OU.U 

z/.o 

\Z.I 

9.0 

4  1 
3.1 

1  nn  n 

lUU.U 

A7  1 

OV.V 

Zl  A 

\ZJ 

9.6 

o  1 
3.1 

1985 

100.0 

87.6 

60.1 

27.5 

12.4 

9.3 

3.0 

1986 

100.0 

87.9 

60.7 

27.3 

12.1 

9.1 

3.0 

1987 

100.0 

88.0 

61.4 

26.5 

12.0 

9.3 

2.7 

lOAA 
1  yoo 

inn  n 
1  uu.u 

AA  t\ 
00.0 

AO  7 

"7 

zO.  / 

lie 

Q  n 
O.y 

o  n 
2.7 

lOflO 
1  yoy 

inn  n 
1  uu.u 

AA 
00.0 

00.0 

z4.0 

1  1  "7 
II./ 

V.  1 

2.6 

1990 

100.0 

89.0 

64.6 

24.4 

11.3 

8.8 

2.6 

1991 

100.0 

89.0 

64.6 

24.4 

11.0 

8.6 

2.4 

1992 

100.0 

88.8 

64.4 

24.4 

11.2 

8.8 

2.4 

1993 

100.0 

88.8 

64.3 

24.5 

11.2 

8.8 

2.4 

19943 

100.0 

88.8 

63.9 

24.9 

11.2 

8.7 

2.5 

Projected 

1995 

100.0 

88.8 

63.7 

25.2 

11.2 

8.7 

2.5 

1996 

100.0 

88.8 

63.5 

25.3 

11.2 

8.7 

2.5 

1997 

100.0 

88.8 

63.4 

25.4 

11.2 

8.7 

2.5 

1998 

100.0 

88.8 

63.4 

25.4 

n.2 

8.6 

2.5 

1999 

100.0 

88.8 

63.3 

25.5 

11.2 

8.6 

2.5 

2000 

100.0 

88.8 

63.3 

25.5 

11  2 

8.6 

2.5 

2001 

100.0 

88.8 

63.3  ■ 

25.5 

11.2 

8.6 

2.5 

2002 

100.0 

88.8 

63.2 

25.6 

11.2 

8.6 

2.5 

2003 

100.0 

88.8 

63.1 

25.7 

11.2 

8.6 

2.6 

2004 

100.0 

88.8 

62.7 

26.1 

11.2 

8.6 

2.6 

2005 

100.0 

88.9 

62.1 

26.8 

11.1 

8.5 

2.7 

^  Beginning  in  fall  1980,  data  include  estimates  for  the  expanded  universe  of  private  schools. 

2  Includes  most  kindergarten  and  some  nursery  school  students. 

3  Estimates  based  on  preliminary  data. 

NOTE:  The  private  school  enrollment  figures  from  years  1971-75,  1979,  1981-82,  1984,  and  1986-92  are  estimated.  Projections 
are  based  on  data  through  1991 .  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  up  to  totals. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  D/gesf  of  Education  Statistics,  1994,  table  3; 
Projections  of  Education  Statistics  to  2005,  1 995,  table  1 . 
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Table  35-3     Enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (in  thousands),  by 
region:  Fall  1970-93 


Fall 

of  year 


United  States 


Northeast 


Midwest 


South 


West 


Total  number 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent      Number  Percent 


1970 

45,893 

9,859 

21.5 

1971 

46,071 

9,971 

21.6 

1972 

45,726 

9.961 

21.8 

1973 

45,444 

9,848 

21.7 

1974 

45,073 

9,756 

21 .6 

1975 

44,819 

9,679 

21.6 

1976 

43,310 

9.464 

21.9 

1977 

43,577 

9,156 

Zl.u 

1978 

42,560 

8.828 

20.7 

1979 

41,650 

8,479 

20.4 

1980 

40,877 

8,214 

20.1 

1981 

40.044 

7.890 

19.7 

1982 

39,565 

7,674 

19.4 

1983 

39.252 

7,512 

19.1 

1984 

39,208 

7.395 

18.9 

1985 

39.421 

7.318 

18.6 

1986 

39,753 

7,294 

18.3 

1987 

40,008 

7.251 

18.1 

1988 

40.188 

7,207 

17.9 

1989 

40.542 

7.200 

17.8 

1990 

'41,217 

7.281 

17.7 

1991 

'42,046 

7.406 

17.6 

1992 

'42,734 

'7.526 

M7.6 

19932 

43,353 

7,656 

17.7 

12,935 
12,969 
12.868 
12,666 
12,510 

12,294 
12,097 
11,763 
11,320 
11,031 

10,697 
10,372 
10,139 
9,986 
9,888 

9,862 
9,870 
9,870 
9.M5 
9.848 

'9,944 
'10,079 
'10.198 

10.304 


28.2 
28.2 
28.1 
27.9 
27.8 

27.4 
27.9 
27.0 
26.6 
26.5 

26.2 
25.9 
25.6 
25.4 
25.2 

25.0 
24.8 
24.7 
24.5 
24.3 

'24.1 
'24.0 

'23.9 
23.8 


14,759 
14,777 
14,632 
14,677 
14,626 

14.654 
14,578 
14,560 
14,431 
14,258 

14,133 
13,990 
13,945 
13.914 
13,962 

14.117 
14.311 
14.418 
14.491 
14.605 

14.807 
'15.081 
'15,326 

15.547 


32.2 
32.1 
32.0 
32.3 
32.5 

32.7 
33.7 
33.4 
33.9 
34.2 

34.6 
34.9 
35.2 
35.4 
35.6 

35.8 
36.0 
36.0 
36.1 
36.0 

35.9 
'35.9 
'35.9 

35.8 


8.339 
8,352 
8,262 
8,252 
8,180 

8,190 
8,171 
8,096 
7,970 
7.881 

7,831 
7,791 
7,806 
7,839 
7,961 

8,124 
8.276 
8,467 
8,644 
8,888 

19,184 
9,478 

'9.682 
9.844 


18.2 
18.1 
18.1 
18.2 
18.2 

18.3 
18.9 
18.6 
18.7 
18.9 

19.2 
19.5 
19.7 
20.0 
20.3 

20.6 
20.8 
21.2 
21.5 
21.9 

'22.3 
22.5 

'22.7 
22.7 


'  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 
2  Estimates  based  on  preliminary  data. 

NOTE:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding.  Enrollment  includes  a  relatively  small  number  of  prekindergarten  students. 
The  regions  of  the  country  for  this  Indicator  are  those  used  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  the  Current  Population  Survey.  The  regions 
are  as  follows:  Northeast:  Connecticut,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Is- 
land, Vermont.  Midwest:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Da- 
kota, Wisconsin.  South:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi. North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  West:  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado.  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington.  Wyoming. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  D-    st  of  Education  Sfotisfics.  1994.  table  40. 
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Table  36-1     Total  and  full-time-equivalent  (FTE)  enrollment  in  higher  education,  by 
type  and  control  of  institution:  Fall  1972-93 


All 

Public. 

Public, 

Private, 

Private. 

Fall  of  year 

institutions 

4-year 

2-year 

4-year 

2-year 

Total  enrollnient 

1972 

9,214.860 

4,429.696 

2,640,939 

2.028,978 

115,247 

1973 

9.60Z123 

4,529,895 

2.889,621 

2,062.179 

120,428 

1974 

10,223.729 

4,703,018 

3,285,482 

2,116,717 

118,512 

1975 

11,184,859 

4,998.142 

3,836,366 

2,216,598 

133,753 

1976 

11.012.137 

4,901,691 

3,751.786 

2,227, 1 25 

131,535 

1977 

11,285,787 

4,945,224 

3,901,769 

2.297,621 

141.173 

1978 

11,260,092 

4,912,203 

3,873,690 

2,319,748 

154,461 

1979 

11.669,899 

4,980.012 

4,066,810 

2,373,221 

159.866 

1980 

12,096.895 

5,128,612 

4,328,782 

2,441.996 

197,605 

1981 

12,371,672 

5,166,324 

4.480.708 

2,489, 1 37 

235,603 

1982 

12.425,780 

5,176.434 

4,519,653 

2,477,640 

252,053 

1983 

12,464,661 

5.223.404 

4,459,330 

2,517.791 

264.136 

1984 

12,241.940 

5,198,273 

4.279,097 

2,512.894 

251,676 

1985 

12,247.055 

5,209.540 

4,269.733 

z,OUo,4oO 

OAl  'i.AA 

ZO  l.o*l4 

1986 

12,503,51 1 

5,300,202 

4,413,691 

Z,OZo,  /0 1 

ZOO.OO/ 

1987 

12,766,642 

5.432,200 

4,541,054 

2,568,220 

235.168 

1988 

13,055,337 

5,545,901 

4,615,487 

2.634.281 

259,668 

1989 

13.538.560 

5,694,303 

4.883.660 

2,693,368 

267,229 

1990* 

1 3,819,637 

5,848,242 

4,996.475 

o  7 in  no 
z,/oU.o  1  z 

Z^o.OUO 

1991 

14,3oo.9o3 

5,904.748 

5,404,815 

1992* 

14,486,315 

5,900,012 

5,484.555 

2,863,913 

237,835 

1993 

14,305.658 

5,851,760 

5.337,328 

2,888,031 

228.539 

Full-timo-equivaient  (FTE)  enrollment 

1972 

7,253,739 

3,706,239 

1,746,609 

1,700,582 

100,309 

1973 

7,453,448 

3,721,031 

1.908.524 

1.718,187 

105,706 

1974 

7,805,453 

3,847.550 

2.097,254 

1,758,699 

101,950 

1975 

8,479,685 

4,056,500 

2,465,810 

1,843,901 

1 13,474 

1976 

8.312,502 

3,998,460 

2,351,463 

1,849.551 

1 13,048 

1977 

8,415,339 

4,039,071 

2,357.405 

1,896,005 

122.858 

1978 

8.348.482 

3.996,126 

2,283.073 

1,936.447 

132,836 

1979 

8,487,317 

4,059,304 

2,333.313 

1,966,768 

137,932 

1980 

8,819.013 

4.158.267 

2,484,027 

2,003,105 

173.614 

1981 

9,014,521 

4,208,506 

2,572,794 

z,U41,341 

1  Vl.ooU 

1982 

9.091,648 

4.220.648 

2,629,941 

2,028.275 

212,784 

1983 

9,166,399 

4.265.808 

2.615.672 

2,059,415 

225.504 

1984 

8.951.695 

4,237.895 

2.446,769 

2,054.816 

212.215 

1985 

8,943,433 

4,239,622 

2.428.159 

2.054,717 

220,935 

1986 

9,064.168 

4.295,495 

2.482.551 

2,064,829 

221,293 

1987 

9,229.736 

4.395,731 

2,541.958 

2.090.779 

201,267 

1988 

9,466.878 

4,505.501 

2,591,571 

2,159,770 

210,036 

1989 

9.780.881 

4,619,828 

2.751,762 

2,193,774 

215.517 

1990 

9,983,927 

4.740.051 

2,817,931 

2,228.450 

197,495 

1991 

10,360,606 

4.795,704 

3,067.141 

2,285,750 

212,011 

1992* 

10.435,759 

4,797.884 

3.113,817 

2.330,478 

193.680 

1993 

10.351,817 

4.765,983 

3,046,41 1 

2.355.340 

184.083 

*  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

NOTE:  Increases  in  enrollments  In  private  2-year  institutions  In  1980  and  1981  reflect  the  addition  of  schools  accredited  by  the 
National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Educofion  Statistics,  1994,  tables  170 
and  196  (based  on  the  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  fall  enrollment,  various  years). 
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Table  36-2     Index  of  total  and  full-time-equivalent  (FTE)  enrollment  (1981=100)  in 
higher  education,  by  type  and  control  of  institution:  Fall  1972-93 


All 

Public. 

Public. 

Private. 

Private. 

Fall  of  year 

Institutions 

4-year 

2~year 

4-year 

2-year 

Total  •nrollm^nt 

1972 

74.5 

85.7 

58.9 

81.5 

48.9 

1973 

77.6 

87.7 

64.5 

82.8  . 

51.1 

1974 

82.6 

91,0 

73.3 

85.0 

50.3 

1975 

90.4 

96.7 

85.6 

89.1 

56.8 

1976 

89.0 

94.9 

83.7 

89.5 

56.9 

1977 

91.2 

95.7 

87.1 

92.3 

59.9 

1978 

91.0 

95.1 

86.5 

93.2 

66.6 

1979 

93.5 

96.4 

90.5 

95.3 

67.9 

1980 

97.8 

99.3 

96.6 

98.1 

83.9 

1981 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1982 

100.4 

100.2 

100.9 

99.5 

107.0 

1983 

100.8 

101.1 

99.5 

101.2 

112.2 

1984 

99.0 

100.6 

95,5 

101.0 

106.9 

1985 

99.0 

100.8 

95.3 

100.7 

11 1.0 

1986 

101.1 

102,6 

98.5 

101.4 

112.9 

1987 

103.2 

105,1 

101.3 

102.8 

99.9 

1988 

105.5 

107.3 

103.0 

105.8 

110.3 

1989 

109.4 

110.2 

109.0 

108,2 

113,5 

1990 

111.7 

113.2 

111.5 

109.7 

103,4 

1991 

116.1 

■  114.3 

120.6 

1 12.6 

104.9 

1992 

117.1 

114.2 

122.4 

115.1 

*101.0 

1993 

115.6 

113.3 

119.1 

116.0 

97.0 

Full*tim«*equival«nt  (FTi)  •nrollm«nt 

1972 

80.5 

88.1 

67.9 

83.3 

52.3 

1973 

82.7 

88.4 

74.2 

84.2 

56.1 

1974 

86.6 

91.4 

81.5 

86.2 

53,1 

1975 

94.1 

96.4 

95.8 

90.3 

59.1 

1976 

92.2 

95.0 

91.4 

90.6 

58.9 

1977 

93.4 

96.0 

91.6 

92.9 

64.0 

1978 

92.6 

95.0 

88.7 

94.9 

69.2 

1979 

94.2 

96.5 

90.7 

95.9 

71.9 

1980 

97.8 

98.8 

96.5 

98.1 

90.5 

1981 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1982 

100.9 

100.3 

102.2 

99.4 

110.9 

1983 

101.7 

101.4 

101.7 

100.9 

117,5 

1984 

99.3 

100.7 

95.1 

100.7 

110.6 

1985 

99.2 

100.7 

94,4 

100.7 

115.1 

1986 

100.6 

102.1 

96.5 

101.2 

115,3 

1987 

102.4 

104.4 

98.8 

102.4 

104.9 

1988 

105.0 

107.1 

100.7 

105.8 

109.5 

1989 

108.5 

109.8 

107.0 

107.5 

112.3 

1990 

110.8 

112.6 

109.5 

109.2 

102.9 

1991 

114.9 

114.0 

119.2 

112,0 

110.5 

1992 

115.8 

114.0 

121,0 

114.2 

*100.9 

1993 

114.8 

113.2 

118.4 

115,4 

95.9 

*  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

NOTE:  Increases  in  enrollments  In  private  2-year  institutions  in  1980  and  1981  reflect  the  addition  of  schools  accredited  by  the 
National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Educofion  Sfofisfics.  1994.  tables  170 
and  196  (based  on  the  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  fall  enrollment,  various  years). 
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Table  36-3     Percentage  distribution  of  total  and  full-time-equivalent  C/TE)  enrollment 
in  higher  education,  by  type  and  control  of  institution:  Fall  1972-93 


All 

Public, 

Public, 

Private, 

Prlvota 

Fall  of  year 

Institutions 

4-year 

2-year 

4-year 

2-year 

Total  onroltnnant 

1972 

100.0 

AR  1 

28.7 

22.0 

1.3 

1973 

100.0 

47.2 

30.1 

21.5 

1.3 

1974 

100.0 

32.1 

20.7 

1.2 

1975 

100.0 

AA  7 

34.3 

19.8 

1.2 

1976 

100.0 

44.5 

34!  1 

20.2 

1.2 

1977 

100.0 

34.6 

20.4 

1.3 

1978 

100.0 

43.6 

34.4 

20.6 

1.4 

1979 

100.0 

43!o 

35!  1 

20.5 

1.4 

1980 

100.0 

42.4 

35.8 

20.2 

1.6 

1981 

100.0 

41.8 

36.2 

20.1 

1 .9 

1982 

100.0 

41.7 

36.4 

19.9 

2.0 

1983 

100.0 

41.9 

35.8 

20.2 

2.1 

1984 

100.0 

42.5 

35.0 

20.5 

2.1 

1985 

100.0 

42.5 

34.9 

20.0 

z.  1 

1986 

100.0 

42.4 

35.3 

20.2 

1987 

100.0 

42.5 

35.6 

20.0 

1.8 

1988 

lOO.O 

42.5 

35.4 

20.2 

2.0 

1989 

1CX).0 

42.1 

36.1 

19.9 

2.0 

1990 

100.0 

42.3 

36.2 

1  V.O 

1  ft 
1 .0 

1991 

100.0 

41.1 

37.6 

1  V.O 

1992 

100.0 

40.7 

37.9 

19.8 

1.6 

1993 

100.0 

40.9 

37.3 

20.2 

1.6 

Full-timo-oqulvalent  (RE)  onrollmont 

1972 

100.0 

51.1 

24.1 

23.4 

1.4 

1973 

100.0 

49.9 

25.6 

23.1 

1.4 

1974 

100.0 

49.3 

26.9 

22.5 

1.3 

1975 

100.0 

47.8 

29.1 

21.7 

1.3 

1976 

100.0 

48.1 

28.3 

22.3 

1 .4 

1977 

100.0 

48.0 

28.0 

22.5 

1.5 

1978 

100.0 

47.9 

27.3 

23.2 

1.6 

1979 

100.0 

47.8 

27.5 

23.1 

1.6 

1980 

100.0 

47.2 

28.2 

22.7 

2.0 

1981 

100.0 

46.7 

28.5 

22.6 

2.1 

1982 

100.0 

46.4 

28.9 

22.3 

2.3 

1983 

100.0 

46.5 

28.5 

22.5 

2.5 

1984 

100.0 

47.3 

27.3 

23.0 

2.4 

1985 

100.0 

47.4 

27.2 

23.0 

2.5 

1986 

ICO.O 

47.4 

27.4 

22.8 

2.4 

1987 

100.0 

47.6 

27.5 

22.7 

2.2 

1988 

100.0 

47.6 

27.4 

22.8 

2.2 

1989 

100.0 

47.2 

28.1 

22.4 

2,2 

1990 

100.0 

47.5 

28.2 

22.3 

2.0 

1991 

100.0 

46.3 

29.6 

22.1 

2.0 

1992 

100.0 

46.0 

29.8 

22.3 

1.9 

1993 

100.0 

46.0 

29.4 

22.8 

1.8 

NOTE:  Increases  In  enrollments  In  private  2-year  Institutions  In  1980  and  1981  reflect  the  addition  of  schools  accredited  by  the 
National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  J 994,  tables  170 
and  196  (based  on  the  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  fall  enrollment,  various  years). 
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Table  37-1      Number  of  degrees  conferred,  by  degree  level  and  number  of  high  school 
completions:  Academic  years  ending  1971-92 


Degrees 


Year 

Associate's 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Doctor's 

First- 
prof  essionoM 

HIah  school 
comp!etlons2 

1971 

25Z610 

839,730 

230,609 

32,107 

37,946 

— 

1972 

292.119 

887,273 

251,633 

33.363 

43.411 

— 

1  v/o 

O  1  Z.  1  "7>l 

316,1/4 

922,362 

263,371 

34.777 

60.018 

1974 

343,924 

QAfi  77A 

977  C)X\ 

OO.O  lO 

OO.O  1  o 

0,00/  iKaJJ 

1975 

360,171 

o**,uoo 

OO.V  1  o 

0.<4/0.UUU 

1976 

391,464 

925,746 

311.771 

34.064 

62.649 

3.481.000 

1977 

406,377 

919,549 

317.164 

33.232 

64.359 

3,487,000 

1978 

412,246 

921,204 

31 1,620 

32,131 

66.581 

3,508,000 

1979 

402,702 

921,390 

301,079 

oo  T\r\ 

Aft  ftilA 

o,o**o,uuu 

1980 

400^910 

929^417 

29a081 

32,615 

70.131 

3,522,000 

1981 

416,377 

935,140 

295.739 

32,968 

71,966 

3,509,000 

1982 

434,515 

952,998 

295.546 

32,707 

72.032 

3,481,000 

1983 

456,441 

969,510 

289.921 

32,775 

73.136 

3,353,000 

1984 

452,416 

974,309 

284.263 

33,209 

74.407 

3,194,000 

1985 

454,712 

979,477 

286.251 

32,943 

75.063 

3,090,000 

1986 

446,047 

987,823 

288.567 

33,653 

73,910 

3.071.000 

1987 

3436,308 

3991,264 

3289,349 

334,041 

371.617 

3.138.000 

1988 

435,085 

994,829 

299,317 

34,870 

70.735 

3.210.000 

1989 

436,764 

1,018,755 

310,621 

35,720 

70,866 

3,140,000 

1990 

455,102 

1,051,344 

324,301 

38,371 

70,988 

3,019,000 

1991 

481,720 

1,094,538 

337.168 

39,294 

71,948 

2,967,000 

1992 

504,231 

1,136,563 

352.838 

40,669 

74,146 

2,928,000 

—  Not  available. 

1  The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  recognizes  10  first-professional  degree  fields:  chiropractic,  dentistry,  law,  medicine, 
optometry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  theology,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

2  High  school  completers  are  the  graduates  of  regular  public  and  private  day  school  programs  and  the  recipients  of  GED  cre- 
dentials. Data  for  GED  recipients  are  not  available  before  1974. 

3  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

SOURCE:  U,S,  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics  1994.  tables  99, 
101,  and  234  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred  and  Common  Core  of  Data;  American  Council  on  Education, 
annual  GED  surveys). 
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Table  38-1 


Field  of  study 


Index  of  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  natural  and  computer  sciences 
and  engineering  (1981=100),  by  degree  level  and  field  of  study:  Academic 
years  ending  1971-92* 


1971      1972      1973      1974     1975     1976      1977      1978      1979     1980  1981 


Bachelor's  degrees 

All  fields 
Total  science  and  engineering 

Natural  sciences 
Life  sciences 
Physical  sciences 
Mathematics 

Computer  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing 

Computer  and  Information 

sciences 
Engineering 

Master's  degrees 

All  fields 
ToTOl  science  and  engineering 

Natural  sciences 
Life  sciences 
Physical  sciences 
Mathematics 

Computer  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing 

Computer  and  Information 

sciences 
Engineering 

Doctor's  degrees 

All  fields 
Total  science  and  engineering 

Natural  sciences 
Life  sciences 
Physical  sciences 
Mathematics 

Computer  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing 

Computer  and  Information 

sciences 
Engineering 


89.8 

94.9 

98.6 

101.1 

98.7 

99.0 

98.1 

98.5 

98.5 

99.4 

100.0 

79.7 

80.8 

84.0 

86.7 

84.7 

85.4 

86.6 

89.1 

92.1 

95.8 

100.0 

104.4 
82.7 
89.4 

218.1 

104.1 
86.3 
86.6 

208.2 

109.6 
97.7 
86.4 

202.8 

116.1 
111.9 
88.4 
190.3 

115.7 
119.7 
86.7 
161.5 

117.1 
125.6 
89.6 
142.8 

115.1 
124.0 
93.9 
125.9 

111.4 
119.2 
96.0 
114.3 

107.4 
113.0 
96,9 
107.8 

103.9 
107.3 
97.7 
103.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

58.2 

60.5 

61.7 

61.1 

57.6 

57.7 

61.8 

69.7 

78.9 

88.8 

100.0 

15.8 
66.7 

22.5 
68.2 

28.5 
68.4 

31.5 
67.0 

33.3 
62.5 

37.4 
61.8 

42.4 
65.7 

47.6 
74.2 

57.7 
83.2 

73.8 
91.9 

100.0 
100.0 

77.9 

85.1 

89.1 

93.7 

98.9 

105.4 

107.2 

105.4 

101.8 

100.8 

100.0 

101.6 

104.5 

103.9 

102.4 

98.7 

100.1 

100.9 

101.1 

97.5 

99.3 

100.0 

124.1 
95.8 
120.5 
185.3 

125.0 
102.1 
119.0 
180.1 

125.0 
104.8 
118.4 
175.6 

125.0 
109.6 
114.7 
172.6 

119.8 
109.6 
109.9 
156.7 

114.1 
110.1 
103.4 
140.4 

115.5 
119.0 
100.9 
133.7 

113.2 
113.9 
105.2 
125.6 

110.5 
114.3 
103.2 
115.6 

105.4 
108.9 
98.8 
110.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

86.2 

90.5 

89.5 

86.9 

84.3 

90.5 

91.0 

92.9 

88.6 

95.0 

100.0 

37.6 
98.4 

46.9 
101.5 

50.1 
99.5 

54.0 
95.3 

54.5 
91.9 

61.7 
97.8 

66.3 
97.2 

72.0 
98.1 

72.4 
92.7 

86.5 
97.2 

100.0 
100.0 

97.4 

101.2 

105.5 

102.6 

103.4 

103.4 

100.8 

97.5 

99.3 

99.0 

100.0 

124.9 

122.1 

118.9 

111.7 

108.9 

103.4 

99.5 

95.0 

97.2 

98.0 

100.0 

121.6 
98.0 
139.8 
161.2 

116.9 
98.3 
130.6 
150.3 

114.4 
97.8 
127.5 
140.5 

106.9 
92.5 
115.4 
141.0 

105.6 
91.0 
115.4 
135.2 

101.3 
91.2 
109.2 
117.3 

99.5 
91.4 
106.4 
110.8 

95.5 
89.0 
99.7 
109.4 

97.1 
95.3 
98.8 
99.2 

98.1 
97.8 
98.3 
98.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

133.9 

136.4 

131.1 

124.8 

118.1 

109.0 

99.6 

93.7 

97.5 

97.7 

100.0 

50.8 
142.1 

66.3 
143.3 

77.8 
136.4 

78.6 
129.3 

84.5 
121.4 

96.8 
110.2 

85.7 
101.0 

77.8 
95.3 

93.7 
97.9 

95.2 
97.9 

100.0 
100.0 
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Table  38-1     Index  of  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  natural  and  computer  sciences 
and  engineering  (1981=100),  by  degree  level  and  field  of  study:  Academic 
years  ending  1971-92* — Continued 


Field  of  study 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Bachelor's  ctoQroos 

All  fields 

101 .9 

IfW  7 

104  7 

lOR  A 

lOA  n 

lOft  0 

1  uo.y 

119/1 
1  1  Z.M 

1 1 7  n 
1  1  /  .u 

1  91  *\ 
1  Z  1  .0 

Total  science  ond  ennineerino 

105.6 

1 12.4 

120.0 

19<S  1 

197  A 

19*^  n 

n  1 

1  no  ^ 

^^^A  o 

IU»4.V 

lUO.  / 

in/i  ft 

OO  1 

yy.  1 

OA  A 
VO.O 

OA 
VO.O 

OO  o 

OQ 
VO.O 

O*^  7 

70./ 

on  c 

QQ  1 
OO.  1 

Q7  1 

0/.  1 

W.6 

95.0 

Life  sciences 

96.4 

92.5 

89.4 

89.0 

89.1 

88.2 

85.0 

83.4 

86.1 

91 .5 

99.4 

Physical  sciences 

100.4 

97.6 

98.7 

99!o 

90.7 

83.8 

74.3 

71.8 

67.1 

68.2 

70.8 

Mathematics 

106.9 

111.2 

120.4 

138.7 

150.0 

148.7 

145.3 

139.9 

132.7 

133.9 

190  '\ 

Comouter  scionco<5  and  onninoor- 

ina 

111.3 

126.0 

140.2 

149.5 

152.6 

146.9 

136.5 

128.1 

120.5 

1 15.1 

1 13.3 

Computer  and  information 

sciences 

134.0 

162.1 

212.8 

257.1 

277.0 

261.8 

228.3 

201 .4 

180.3 

165.9 

162.4 

Engineering 

106.7 

1 18.7 

125.6 

127.8 

127.5 

123.8 

1 18.0 

1 13.3 

108.4 

104.9 

103.4 

MQSTOr  S  (MQrMS 

Ail  fields 
» 111  iivi^jw 

99.9 

98.0 

96.1 

OA  ft 

97  <S 

07  ft 

ini  9 

1  n*^  n 

1  UU.U 

lOO  7 

1 M  n 

1  14. u 

1  10  ^ 
1  1  y.o 

Tntnl  <iCionco  nnH  onninoorinn 

in/s  A 

1  in  7 

1  lA  s 

191  7 

19*^  ^ 

1  Z.O.O 

19ft  O 
1  ZO.V 

1  9 
1  00. Z 

1  7 

10/./ 

1  'Ift  7 
1 00./ 

1  '57  O 
10/. Z 

1  nn  1 

OO  o 
W.z 

W.O 

lU  1 .0 

W.O 

lUU.O 

1  m  Q 
ID  1 .0 

100.9 

no  c 

98. 0 

98. o 

Life  sciences 

98.3 

95.3 

90.4 

84.6 

83.9 

82.8 

80.0 

83.0 

81.4 

79.7 

fin  n 

Physical  sciences 

104.4 

100.1 

105.5 

109.7 

1 1 1.7 

106.5 

108.5 

108.3 

103.1 

100.5 

101 .7 

Mathematics 

106.1 

110.5 

105.5 

1 1 1.0 

1 17.3 

121 .3 

125.8 

127.0 

134.9 

131 .5 

1  '^n  s 

f^nmrji  itor  <^ciAncoQ  nnH  Anoinoor- 

Ing 

109.3 

117.9 

128.3 

136.9 

142.1 

148.8 

165.7 

162.4 

164.6 

163.8 

169.7 

Computer  and  information 

sciences 

1 17.0 

126.1 

146.8 

168.3 

191 .3 

201 .1 

91fl  n 

223.2 

990  A 

991  1 
zz  1 . 1 

99*^  0 
zzo.y 

Engineering 

1074 

1 15.8 

123.6 

129.0 

129.6 

135.6 

140.0 

147.0 

148.3 

149.4 

155.5 

All  fields 

99.2 

99.4 

100.8 

100.0 

102.1 

103.3 

105.8 

108.4 

116.4 

119.2 

123.4 

Total  science  and  engineering 

101.8 

99.9 

102.6 

105.7 

109.5 

115.3 

123.0 

128.0 

139.6 

147.1 

153.0 

Natural  sciences 

101.5 

96.2 

98.1 

99.1 

100.7 

102.8 

107.9 

108.6 

117.6 

123.4 

127.3 

Life  sciences 

100.7 

89.9 

92.4 

92.3 

90.3 

92.0 

97.6 

94.7 

103.4 

110.1 

114.1 

Physical  sciences 

104.6 

104.1 

105.3 

108.3 

113.1 

116.9 

121.3 

122.8 

132.6 

136.6 

139.8 

Mathematics 

93.0 

94.3 

95.9 

94.7 

100.3 

97.9 

102.7 

118.1 

124.6 

133.7 

139.6 

Computer  sciences  and  engineer- 

ing 

102.6 

110.0 

114.9 

123.6 

133.5 

149.0 

164.2 

180.4 

199.4 

211.4 

222.9 

Computer  and  information 

sciences 

99.6 

104.0 

99.6 

98.4 

136.5 

148.4 

169.8 

218.7 

248.8 

268.3 

306.3 

Engineering 

102.9 

110.5 

116.4 

126.1 

133.2 

149.1 

163.6 

176.6 

194.5 

205.9 

214.7 

*  Because  of  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  in  1991-92,  the  figures  for  earlier  years  hove  been  reclassified  when  nec- 
essary to  make  them  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have  been  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  In  the  IPEDS 
"Completions"  survey:  "Business  managemenf  Includes  Business  and  management.  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous  services. 

NOTE:  The  engineering  category  Includes  degrees  conferred  in  engineering  technologies.  At  the  bachelor's  degree  level,  21.1 
percent  of  degrees  in  the  engineering  category  for  1992  were  conferred  In  engineering  technologies,  up  from  15.6  percent 
In  1981  and  10.3  percent  in  1971.  Were  engineering  technologies  excluded  from  the  engineering  category,  the  index  of  bach- 
elor's degrees  conferred  in  engineering  for  1992  would  be  96.7  and  70.9  in  1971 . 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994.  tables  241, 
242,  and  243  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  38-2     Percentage  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  natural  and  computer  sciences  and 
engineering,  by  degree  level  and  field  of  study:  Academic  years  ending 
1971-92* 


Field  of  study 


BacNMor's  cl«g?Ms 

Total  science  and  engineering 
Natural  sciences 

Life  sciences 

Physical  sciences 

Mathematics 
Computer  sciences  and  er^ineering 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

Engineering 

Master's  d«grMs. 

Total  science  and  engineering 
Natural  sciences 

Life  sciences 

Physical  sciences 

Mathematics 
Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

Engineering 

Doctor's  degrMS 

Total  science  and  engineering 
Natural  sciences 

Life  sciences 

Physical  sciences 

Mathematics 
Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

Engineering 


1  071 

1 07Q 
1 V/Z 

107*^ 

107/1 

1076 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

10. U 

1  0.«4 

1  (^  >1 
1  0.«4 

1  0.0 

1  o.o 

1  O.U 

1  0 

1  O.T 

16.3 

16.9 

17.4 

18.0 

9.8 

9.2 

9.3 

9.7 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

9.0 

o.o 

A  A 

4.3 

4.Z 

A  A. 

4.0 

0. 1 

0,0 

f\  o 

o.v 

0.0 

O.U 

o.o 

^  n 

o.U 

4.6 

z.O 

'I 

9  9 

9  9 

9 

9 

^.o 

9 

z.o 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

1  n 

'>  7 

9 

z.o 

9 

9  n 

1  .o 

1 .6 

1 .4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

6.1 

6.8 

7.7 

8.6 

9.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1 .2 

1 .6 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

5.3 

5.1 

5.0 

5.4 

6.0 

6.8 

7.4 

8.0 

1  0.0 

1  A  A 

1  0 

1  n 

1 1  0 

1 1 .3 

1 1.2 

1 1 .4 

1 1.4 

11.7 

11.9 

7.7 

7.1 

6.8 

6.5 

5.9 

5.2 

0.2 

O.J 

0. 1 

A  A 
4.0 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

O  1 

z.  1 

9  9 

9  9 

9 

Z.O 

9  9 

9  n 

z.u 

z.o 

z.O 

9  A 

9  9 

9  n 

1  A 

1 .7 

1 .8 

1 .8 

1.8 

1.8 

9  n 

1  0 

1  ^ 
1  .u 

1 .4 

1.3 

1 .2 

1 .2 

1.1 

1.0 

7.8 

7.0 

/.  1 

A.  A. 
0.0 

A  n 
O.U 

A  1 

0. 1 

A  n 
o.U 

A  9 
O.Z 

A  9 
U.Z 

7 
u./ 

7.1 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1^4 

7.1 

6.7 

6.3 

5.7 

5.2 

5.2 

5.1 

5.3 

5.1 

5.4 

5.6 

40.6 

38.2 

35.7 

34.5 

33.4 

31.7 

31.3 

30.9 

31.0 

31.4 

31.7 

28.9 

26.7 

25.1 

24.1 

23.6 

22.7 

22.9 

22.7 

22.6 

23.0 

23.2 

11.4 

10.9 

10.5 

10.2 

9.9 

10.0 

10.2 

10.3 

10.8 

11.1 

11.3 

13.7 

12.3 

n.5 

10.7 

10.6 

10.1 

10.1 

9.8 

9.5 

9.5 

9.5 

3.9 

3.5 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

11.7 

11.5 

10.6 

10.4 

9.7 

9.0 

8.4 

8.2 

8.4 

8.4 

8.6 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

11.3 

11.0 

10.0 

9.8 

9.1 

8.3 

7.8 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 
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Table  38-2      Percentage  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  natural  and  computer  sciences  and 
engineering,  by  degree  level  and  field  of  study:  Academic  years  ending 
1971-92*— Continued 


Field  of  study 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Bachelor's  degrees 

ILJItJt  ov^lt7llUV  Ul        UI  lyil  lUUi  II 

lA  7 
10./ 

lO  A 

1  y.o 

on  ft 
zu.o 

91  7 
Z 1 ./ 

91  ft 
Z  1 .0 

on  o 
zu.y 

1  O 

1  y.o 

10. 1 

1  A  Q 

10.0 

1 A  n 
lO.U 

1  A 
1  O.O 

Natural  sciences 

8.2 

7.8 

7.8 

8.0 

7.8 

7.6 

7.2 

6.8 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

Life  sciences 

A  A 

A  1 

A  Ci 

4.U 

3.V 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3.8 

9  S 

9  A 

9  A 

Z.I 

9  9 
z.z 

9  n 
z.u 

1  ft 

1 .0 

1  7 

1 

1  .o 

1 

1  .o 

1  (\ 

IVIU 1 1  lOI  1  liJ  1  Iv^o 

1 

1  .o 

1 

1  A 

1  A 

1  7 

1  7 

1  7 

1  A 
1 .0 

1  A 
1  A 

1  A 

\  A 

1  .o 

C^nrnni  itfir  <r^l^r»^o<  nnH  onninoorinn 

in  s 

1 1.7 

1*^  n 

1  'K  ft 

1*^  0 

1  '^4 

19  4 

1 1  'K 

in  % 
1  u.o 

y.o 

0  n 

y.u 

Computer  and  Inforrriation  sciences 

2.1 

2!5 

3.3 

4.0 

4.2 

4.0 

3.5 

3.0 

2.6 

2.3 

2.2 

Engineering 

8.4 

9.2 

9.7 

9.8 

9.7 

9.4 

8.9 

8.3 

7.7 

7.2 

6.8 

Master's  degrees 

lOTCii  scitJnct?  anci  tJnyinetJnny 

lo.O 

1  A  A 

lO.U 

lO.o 

1  <^  7 
1 0./ 

1  <^  7 
1 0./ 

1  <^  A 

lo.O 

10. 1 

A  A 

\AA 

1/11 

14. 1 

Natural  sciences 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.7 

4.5 

4.2 

4.0 

Life  sciences 

2.0 

2.0 

1 .9 

1.8 

1 .7 

1.7 

1 .6 

1.6 

1.5 

1 .4 

1 .4 

rnyait^ui  sciynctJS 

1  o 
1  .y 

1 .0 

o  n 

o  n 
z.u 

o  n 
z.u 

1  o 
1  .y 

1  o 

1  .y 

1 .0 

1  7 

1  A 

1 .0 

1  R 
1  .D 

iv  1 Q  T  fi  tJ  rri(j  T IC  5 

1 . 1 

1  0 

1 . 1 

1  -Z 

1  -Z 

1  1 

1  .O 

1  .o 

1 .6 

1  o 
1  .z 

1 .  1 

7  7 

o.o 

9.4 

in  n 

in 

inft 

1  u.o 

in  0 

1  u.y 

in  0 

in  A 
1  u.o 

in  9 

1  u.z 

in  1 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

1.7 

1.8 

22 

2.5 

2.8 

29 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

2.7 

Engineering 

6.1 

6.7 

7.3 

7.5 

7.5 

7.8 

7.8 

7.9 

7.6 

7.4 

7.4 

Doctor's  degrees 

Total  science  and  engineering 

32.5 

31.8 

32.3 

33.5 

34.0 

35.4 

36.9 

37.4 

38.0 

39.1 

39.3 

Natural  sciences 

23.7 

22.4 

22.5 

23.0 

22.8 

23.1 

23.6 

23.2 

23.4 

24.0 

23.9 

Life  sciences 

11.4 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

10.0 

10.0 

10.4 

9.9 

10.0 

10.4 

10.4 

Physical  sciences 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.3 

10.6 

10.8 

10.9 

10.8 

10.9 

10.9 

10.8 

Mathematics 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

8.8 

9.4 

9.7 

10.6 

11.2 

12.3 

13.2 

14.2 

14.6 

15.1 

15.4 

Co.".  .puter  and  Information  sciences 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

Engineering 

8.1 

8.6 

9.0 

9.8 

10.1 

11.2 

12.0 

12.7 

13.0 

13.4 

13.5 

*  Because  of  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  in  1991-92,  the  figures  for  earlier  years  have  been  reclassified  when  nec- 
essary to  make  them  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have  been  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  in  the  IPEDS 
"Completions"  survey:  "Business  management"  includes  Business  and  management.  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous  services. 

NOTE:  The  engineering  category  includes  degrees  conferred  in  engineering  technologies.  At  the  bachelor's  degree  level,  21.1 
percent  of  degrees  in  the  engineering  category  for  1992  were  conferred  in  engineering  technologies,  up  from  15.6  percent 
in  1981  and  10.3  percent  in  1971.  Were  engineering  technologies  excluded  from  the  percentage  of  degrees  conferred  in  engi- 
neering for  1992.  the  percentage  of  engineering  degrees  conferred  at  the  bachelor's  level  would  have  been  5.4  percent,  6.8 
percent  in  1981.  and  5.3  percent  in  1971. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994,  tables  241, 
242,  and  243  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Tftble  38-3  Number  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  natural  and  computer  sciences  and 
engineering,  by  degree  level  and  field  of  study:  Academic  years  ending 
1971-92* 


Field  of  study 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Bochotor's  dogrees 

All  flAlHo 

All  TI6IQS 

ooy » /  ou 

AA7  97 

945,776 

922,933 

925,746 

917,549 

921,204 

Total  science  and  engineering 

1  o  >i  cox 
134,026 

136,41 1 

^  A^  xQ A 
14  I.oo4 

I40,%5z  1 

1 4z,oo4 

1 A  A  nf\0 
I44.U0Z 

1  AA  1  A7 
1*10,  10/ 

Natural  sciences 

82.092 

81,845 

86,115 

91,279 

90,979 

92,069 

90.497 

87,653 

Life  sciences 

35,743 

37,293 

42.233 

48,340 

51,741 

54,275 

53,605 

51,502 

Physical  sciences 

21,412 

20,746 

20,696 

21,178 

20,778 

21,465 

22,497 

22,986 

Mathematics 

24,937 

23,807 

23,186 

21,761 

18,460 

16.329 

14,395 

13.065 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

62,434 

54,666 

55,569 

56,042 

51,885 

51,983 

55.690 

62.855 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

Z,6oo 

A  7'\A 

O.UOO 

o,ooz 

A  ATM 

7  9m 

Engineering 

50,046 

51,164 

51,265 

50,286 

46,852 

46,331 

49,283 

66,654 

Master's  degrees 

All  tieius 

ZoU.OUy 

ZQ  1  ,OOo 

OAQ  Q7I 

977  C\'\'\ 
z/  /  ,uoo 

909  ARTI 

31 1,771 

317,164 

31 1,620 

Total  science  and  engineering 

35,821 

36,862 

36,649 

36, 1 1 5 

34,820 

35,308 

00,09/ 

oc  xxc 

00,660 

Natural  sciences 

17,790 

17,926 

17.917 

17,920 

17,173 

16.363 

16,554 

16,229 

Life  sciences 

5,728 

6,101 

6,263 

6,552 

6,550 

6,582 

7,114 

6,806 

Physical  sciences 

6,367 

6,287 

6,257 

6,062 

5,807 

5,466 

5,331 

5,561 

Mathematics 

5,695 

5,537 

5,397 

5,306 

4,816 

4,315 

4,109 

3.862 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

18,031 

18,937 

18,732 

18,195 

17,647 

18,946 

19,043 

19,436 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

l,0O0 

1  0"7"7 

1  ,y/  / 

9  1 1  'I 

9  97A 

9  900 

9  70A 

Z,  /tO 

o,uoo 

Engineering 

16.443 

16,960 

16,619 

15,919 

15,348 

16,342 

16,245 

16,398 

Doctor's  degrees 

All  fields 

32,107 

33,363 

34,777 

33,816 

34,083 

34,064 

33,232 

32,131 

Total  science  and  engineering 

13.050 

12,759 

12,419 

11,668 

11,379 

10,797 

10,399 

9.926 

Natural  sciences 

9,284 

8,921 

8,731 

8,158 

8,058 

7,732 

7,597 

7,290 

Life  sciences 

3,645 

3,653 

3,636 

3.439 

3,384 

3,392 

3,397 

3,309 

Physical  sciences 

4.390 

4,103 

4,006 

3,626 

3,626 

3,431 

3,341 

3,133 

Mathematics 

1,249 

1,165 

1,089 

1,093 

1,048 

909 

859 

848 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

3,766 

3,838 

3,688 

3,510 

3,321 

3,065 

2,802 

2,636 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

128 

167 

196 

198 

213 

244 

216 

196 

Engineering 

3.638 

3,671 

3,492 

3,312 

3.108 

2,821 

2,586 

2,440 

^  Q  J  ^^^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^^^  ^25 
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Table  38-3  Number  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  natural  and  computer  sciences  and 
engineering/  by  degree  level  and  field  of  study:  Academic  years  ending 
1971-92*— Continued 


Field  of  study  1979        1980        1981        1982        1983        1984        1985  1986 


BochelOf's  degrees 


All  fields 

921,390 

929.417 

935.140 

952.998 

969.510 

974.309 

979,477 

987,823 

Totnl  srifinpfl  nnd  flnnlnfiArInn 

1 55.476 

161.699 

168.722 

178.189 

189.610 

202.412 

212.716 

214.937 

Natural  sciences 

84.382 

81.652 

78.601 

77.917 

76.082 

76.055 

78.010 

77.388 

Life  sciences 

48.846 

46.370 

43.216 

41.639 

39.982 

38.640 

38,445 

38.524 

Physical  sciences 

23.207 

23.410 

23.952 

24,062 

23.381 

23.651 

23.704 

21.717 

Mathematics 

12.329 

11.872 

1 1 .433 

12.226 

12.719 

13.764 

15.861 

17,147 

wompuTer  sciences  ana  ynyinyynny 

71  CtOA 

OU.U*4/ 

on  1 91 

inn  070 

1  '\A  7r\h 

I  0*4.  /  \JQ 

1  '\7  MO 

C^omriiitfir  nnH  Informntlon  ^plAnPfl^ 

8.719 

11.154 

15.121 

20.267 

24.510 

32. 1 72 

38.878 

41.889 

Pnnlnfifirln^^ 

Ul  lUII  lOOIII  ly 

62.375 

68.893 

75,000 

80  005 

89.018 

94. 1 85 

95.828 

95.660 

Matter's  degrees 

AH  fields 

301.079 

298.081 

295.739 

295.546 

289.921 

284.263 

286.251 

288.667 

Totnl  <4PlAnrfi  nnd  ennineerinn 

34.385 

35.001 

35.263 

37.525 

39.049 

41.071 

42.924 

44.249 

15.835 

15.1 1 1 

14.336 

14.661 

14.384 

14.226 

14.268 

14.522 

Life  sciences 

6^831 

6^510 

5.978 

5!874 

5.696 

5.406 

5,059 

5.013 

Physical  sciences 

5.451 

5.219 

5.284 

5.514 

5.290 

5.576 

5.796 

5.902 

Mathematics 

3.563 

3.382 

3.074 

3.263 

3.398 

3.244 

3.413 

3.607 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

18.550 

19.890 

20,927 

22.874 

24.665 

26.846 

28.666 

29.727 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

3.055 

3.647 

4,218 

4.935 

5.321 

6.190 

7.101 

8.070 

Engineering 

15.495 

16.243 

16.709 

1 7.939 

19.344 

20.665 

21.556 

21,667 

Doctor's  degrees 

All  fields 

32.730 

32.615 

32.968 

32.707 

32.775 

33.209 

32.943 

33.663 

Total  science  and  engineering 

10.155 

10.235 

10.447 

10.637 

10.434 

10.718 

11.047 

11.440 

Natural  sciences 

7.413 

7.488 

7.634 

7.760 

7.341 

7.486 

7.569 

7.686 

Life  sciences 

3.542 

3.636 

3.718 

3743 

3.341 

3.437 

3.432 

3.368 

Physical  sciences 

3.102 

3.089 

3.141 

3.286 

3.269 

3.306 

3.403 

3,661 

Mathematics 

769 

763 

775 

721 

731 

743 

734 

111 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

2.742 

2.747 

2.813 

2.887 

3.093 

3.232 

3.478 

3.764 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

236 

240 

252 

251 

262 

251 

248 

344 

Engineering 

2.506 

2.507 

2.561 

2.636 

2.831 

2.981 

3.230 

3.410 
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Table  38-3  Number  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  natural  and  computer  sciences  and 
engineering,  by  degree  level  and  field  of  study:  Academic  years  ending 
1971-92*— Continued 


1  TO/ 

1  TOO 

1  TOT 

1  T  TV/ 

1991 

1992 

Bocholor's  degrees 

All  fields 

991,264 

994,829 

1,018,755 

1,051,344 

1,094,638 

1,136,563 

Total  science  and  engineering 

207,595 

194,198 

184,695 

177,025 

174,917 

176,782 

Natural  sciences 

75,190 

71,169 

69,239 

68,446 

71,184 

74,684 

Life  sciences 

38,121 

36,755 

36,059 

37,204 

39,630 

42,941 

Physical  sciences 

20,070 

17,806 

17,186 

16,066 

16,344 

16,960 

Mathematics 

16,999 

16,608 

15,994 

15,176 

15,310 

14,783 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

132,405 

123,029 

115,456 

108,579 

103,733 

102,098 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

39,589 

34,523 

30,454 

27,257 

25,083 

24,567 

Engineering 

92,816 

88,506 

85,002 

81,322 

78,650 

77,541 

Master's  degrees 

Ail  fields 

289,349 

299.317 

310,621 

324,301 

337,168 

352,838 

Total  science  and  engineering 

45,446 

46,966 

48,569 

48,913 

48,397 

49,677 

Natural  sciences 

14,311 

14,384 

14,587 

14,464 

14,115 

14,170 

Life  sciences 

4,952 

4,784 

4,961 

4,869 

4,765 

4,785 

Physical  sciences 

5,629 

5,733 

5,723 

5,449 

5,309 

5,374 

Mathematics 

3,730 

3,867 

3,903 

4,146 

4,041 

4,011 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

31,135 

32,582 

33,982 

34,449 

34,282 

35,507 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

8,481 

9,197 

9,414 

9,677 

9,324 

9,530 

Engineering 

22,654 

23,385 

24,568 

24,772 

24,958 

25,977 

Doctor's  degrees 

All  fields 

34,041 

34,870 

35,720 

38,371 

39,294 

40,659 

Total  science  and  engineering 

12,043 

12,863 

13,367 

14,582 

15,367 

15,987 

Natural  sciences 

7,851 

8,234 

8,293 

8,974 

9.419 

9,716 

Life  sciences 

5,419 

3,629 

3,520 

3,844 

4,093 

4,243 

Physical  sciences 

3,673 

3,809 

3,858 

4,164 

4,290 

4,391 

Mathematics 

759 

796 

915 

966 

1,036 

1,082 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

4,192 

4,619 

5,074 

5,608 

6,948 

6,271 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

374 

428 

551 

627 

676 

772 

Engineering 

3,818 

4,191 

4,523 

4,981 

5,272 

5,499 

*  Because  of  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  in  1991-92,  the  figures  for  earlier  years  have  been  reclassified  when  nec- 
essary to  mal<e  them  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have  been  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  In  the  IPEDS 
"Completions"  survey:  "Business  monogemenf  Includes  Business  and  management.  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous  services. 

NOTE:  The  engineering  category  Includes  degrees  conferred  In  engineering  technologies.  Excluding  engineering  technolOQies, 
the  number  of  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  In  engineering  was  61,206  In  1992,  63,287  In  1981,  and  44,898  In  1971. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994,  tables  241, 
242,  and  243  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  38-4      Percentage  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  natural  and  computer  sciences  and 
engineering  to  foreign  students,^  by  degree  level  and  field  of  study: 
Selected  academic  years  ending  1977-92 


Fiplfi  nf  ^tiifiv 

1977 

1979 

1981 

1985 

1987 

1989 

1990 

19912 

19922 

Docnoior  s  aogroes 

Number 

10,703 

17,o31 

or»  o  1  "7 
Zy.Z  1  / 

or»  on/. 

07  n-'iA 

OA  7np 
Zo,  /Uo 

OO  1  *iA 

zV,  104 

OQ  ri7o 
zO,U/V 

All  fields 

1  -7 

1 ./ 

1  .V 

O  A 

ZA 

1  n 
o.u 

1  n 
o.u 

■  O  7 

Z.I 

9  ^ 

z.o 

9  7 
Z./ 

9  *^ 

z.o 

Total  science  and  engineering 

4.U 

A  A 

4.0 

o.o 

0./ 

0./ 

0.0 

0.0 

O.O 

o.u 

Natural  sciences 

2.1 

2.3 

2.7 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

3.2 

2.9 

Life  sciences 

1.9 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

2.7 

2.3 

Physical  sciences 

2.6 

3.0 

3.1 

3.3 

3.3 

3.6 

3.6 

3.7 

3.6 

Mathematics 

0.  1 

A  1 

4. 1 

R  1 

A  1 

4. 1 

O.O 

1  A 

0.0 

1  o 
O.V 

A  n 

4.U 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

7.0 

7.3 

8.6 

-7  1 

7.1 

"7  O 

/.3 

O.V 

"7  n 

7  n 

A  A 
0.0 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

4.2 

4.3 

5.1 

5.5 

6.7 

7.3 

7.5 

8.1 

8.1 

7  4 

7.7 

9.3 

7.8 

7.5 

6.8 

6.9 

6.7 

6.1 

Master's  degrees 

Number 

1 7,338 

19,405 

22,057 

26,952 

OO  O/^O 

29,o9o 

34,214 

00,  OW 

ox  coo 

s3o,o23 

OQ  OOA 

OO,V'U0 

All  fields 

5.5 

6.5 

7.5 

9.6 

1  n  o 

1 1  n 
1  1 .0 

111 
11,1 

lie 
1  1  .0 

1  1  o 

1  1  .z 

Total  science  and  engineering 

lO-O 

1  Q  1 

on  "7 

OQ  "7 

ZoJ 

OA  1 

z4. 1 

07  O 

Zf  .Z 

07 

9fl  A 
ZO.O 

ZV.O 

Natural  sciences 

9.3 

10.8 

11.8 

16.7 

18.2 

21.4 

22.9 

23.8 

24.4 

Life  sciences 

6.7 

6.8 

6.2 

9.5 

10.8 

13.6 

15.4 

15,8 

16.6 

Physical  sciences 

12.4 

13.1 

15.0 

19.4 

19.9 

23.0 

OC  "7 

2o.7 

OO  A 

Zo.A 

OO  "7 

ZoJ 

Mathematics 

10.0 

15.6 

lo.  1 

o>i  o 
ZA.Z 

0>L  c 

zV.V 

OQ  Q 
ZO.O 

07  1 

Z/ .  1 

Ol  O 

Zl  s 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

21.0 

24.2 

26.7 

27.2 

26.7 

OO  A. 

ZV.O 

OO  Q 

OO  c 

0U,0 

O  1  A 

0  1 .0 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

13.4 

15.6 

21 .8 

24,6 

26.1 

29.2 

27.5 

OO  o 

30.3 

33.3 

Engineering 

97  0 

28.0 

27.0 

90  ft 

30.6 

30.6 

30.9 

Doctor's  degrees 

Number 

3,747 

3,915 

4,203 

5,317 

6,587 

l,tlb 

8,959 

9,715 

10,566 

All  fields 

11.3 

12,0 

12.8 

16.5 

19,4 

21.5 

23.5 

25.2 

26.4 

Total  science  and  engineering 

18.6 

18.9 

19,3 

25.6 

31.1 

36.7 

39.8 

42.1 

42.6 

Natural  sciences 

13.7 

13.5 

13.1 

17.6 

23.3 

26.5 

30.1 

33.6 

34.2 

Life  sciences 

10.1 

9.7 

7.8 

11.2 

15.4 

16.0 

19.8 

24.6 

25.6 

Physical  sciences 

15.9 

15.7 

16.9 

20.2 

26.6 

All 

51,6 

51,5 

51.0 

Mathematics 

19.4 

22.2 

23.8 

36,3 

44.0 

All 

51.6 

51,5 

51.0 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

32.0 

33.6 

36.0 

43.0 

45.5 

47.3 

49.6 

50.9 

51.2 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

20.8 

20.3 

20.6 

29.2 

33,7 

37.9 

43.4 

43.5 

45.2 

Engineering 

32.9 

34.8 

37.5 

44.0 

46.7 

48.5 

50.3 

51,9 

52.1 

1  Foreign  students  are  non-U. S.  ciMzens  on  temporary  visas,  American  students  include  non-U. S,  citizens  with  permanent  U.S.  visas. 

2  Because  of  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  In  1991-92,  the  figures  for  earlier  years  have  been  reclassified  when  nec- 
essary to  make  them  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have  been  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  In  the  IPEDS 
"Completions"  survey:  "Business  management"  includes  Business  and  management.  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous  services. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  D/ges/  oi  Education  Statistics,  various  years 
(based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  39-1     Number  of  bachelor's  degrees  conferred,  by  field  of  study:  Academic  years 
ending  1971-92* 


Field  of  study 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Total 

839.730 

867.273 

922.362 

946.776 

922.933 

926.746 

917.649 

337,022 

350  651 

357, 1 70 

358,412 

338,924 

327,289 

311,116 

Humanities 

143!511 

149,158 

153!260 

155!953 

152,489 

150,615 

146,215 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

193,511 

201,493 

203,910 

202,459 

186,435 

176,674 

164,901 

INUTUrUI  bUlC7noc7b 

fll  ft4S 

86, 1 15 

91,279 

90,979 

92,069 

90.497 

OO,  /  '-rO 

37,293 

48,340 

51,741 

54,275 

53  605 

91  419 

90 

20,696 

21,178 

20,778 

2L465 

22,497 

Mathematics 

24,937 

23,807 

23^186 

21,761 

ia460 

16^329 

14395 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

52,434 

54,566 

55,669 

55,042 

51,885 

51,983 

55,690 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

2,388 

3,402 

4,304 

4,766 

5,033 

5,652 

6,407 

Engineering  and  engineering  technologies 

50,046 

51,164 

51,265 

50,286 

46,852 

46,331 

49,283 

Engineering 

44,898 

45,392 

46,411 

42,840 

39,388 

38,388 

40,936 

Engineering  technologies 

5,148 

5,772 

4,854 

7,446 

7,464 

7,943 

8,347 

Technical/professional 

368,182 

400,211 

423,508 

440,479 

441,145 

454,405 

460,246 

Education 

176.307 

190,880 

193,984 

184,907 

166,758 

154,437 

143,234 

Business  management 

114,729 

121,266 

126,144 

131,640 

132,731 

142,034 

148,765 

Health  sciences 

25,226 

28,611 

33,564 

41,459 

49,090 

53,958 

57,328 

Other  technical/professional 

51,920 

59,454 

69,816 

82,473 

92,566 

103,976 

110,919 

Not  classified  in  a  field  of  study 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Field  of  study 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Total 

921.204 

921.390 

929.417 

936.140 

962.998 

969.610 

974.309 

Humanities  and  social/behavioral  sciences 

300,998 

288,705 

281,866 

275,582 

276,479 

269,225 

267,406 

Hunanlties 

143,167 

137,949 

136,111 

134,001 

135,662 

133,537 

134,128 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

157,831 

150,766 

145,755 

141,581 

140,917 

135,688 

133,278 

Natural  sciences 

87,553 

84,382 

81,652 

78,601 

77,917 

76,082 

76,055 

Life  sciences 

51,502 

48,846 

46,370 

43,216 

41,639 

39,982 

38,640 

Physical  sciences 

22,986 

23,207 

23,410 

23,952 

24,052 

23,381 

23,651 

Mathematics 

13,066 

12,329 

11,872 

^.1,433 

12,226 

12,719 

13,764 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

62,855 

71,094 

80,047 

90,121 

100,272 

113,528 

126,357 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

7,201 

8,719 

11,154 

15,121 

20,267 

24,510 

32,172 

Engineering  and  engineering  technologies 

55,654 

62,375 

68,893 

75,000 

80,005 

89,018 

94,185 

Engineering 

46,869 

53,021 

58,402 

63,287 

67,021 

72.163 

75,638 

Engineering  technologies 

8,785 

9,354 

10,491 

11,713 

12,984 

16,855 

18,547 

Technical/professional 

469,798 

477,209 

485,852 

490,836 

498.290 

510,675 

504,479 

Education 

135,821 

125,873 

118,038 

108,074 

100,932 

97,895 

92,299 

Business  management 

159,691 

171,241 

184,867 

198,983 

213,374 

226,627 

229,478 

Health  sciences 

59,434 

62,085 

63,920 

63,649 

63,653 

64,685 

64,288 

Other  iechnicai/professional 

114,852 

118,010 

119,027 

120,130 

120,331 

121,468 

118,414 

Not  classified  In  a  field  of  study 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  39-1     Number  of  bachelor's  degrees  conferred,  by  field  of  study:  Academic  years 
ending  1971-92*— Continued 


Field  of  study 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Totol 

979.477 

987.823 

991.264 

994.829  1,018.755  1.051.344  1.094.538  1.136,553 

Humanities  and  soclal/behovlorol  sciences 
Humanities 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

263.883 
132,413 
131.470 

267.094 
132,626 
134.468 

276.060 
136,724 
139,336 

286.304 
140,667 
146.647 

306.862 
149,791 
167,061 

332.807 
160,772 
172,036 

366.021 
172,269 
183,762 

383.281 
186,794 
197,487 

Natural  sciences 
Ufe  sciences 
Physical  sciences 
Mathematics 

78.010 
38.446 
23.704 
15.861 

77.388 
38,524 
21.717 
17.147 

75,190 
38.121 
20.070 
16.999 

71,169 

ox  7CC 

OO.  /  00 

17.806 
16.608 

69.239 

OO.OOV 

17.186 
15.994 

68.446 

16.066 
15.176 

71,184 
oy,oou 
16.344 
15.310 

74,684 

AO  OA} 

16.960 
14.783 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 
Computer  and  Information  sciences 
Engineering  and  engineering  technologies 
Engineering 

Engineering  technologies 

134.706 
38.878 
95.828 
77.066 
18.762 

137,549 
41.889 
95.660 
76.225 
19.435 

132.405 
39.689 
92.816 
73.747 
19.069 

123.029 
34,623 
88.506 
69.380 
19.126 

115.456 
30.464 
86.002 
66.099 
18.903 

108.579 
27.257 
81.322 
63.609 
17.713 

103.733 
25,083 
78.650 
61.531 
17.119 

102.098 
24.667 
77.641 
61.206 
16.335 

Technical/professional 
Education 

Business  management 

Health  sciences 

Other  technical/professional 

492.878 
88.072 

232.636 
64.422 

107.748 

505.752 
87.114 

237.319 
64.396 

116.923 

507.609 
86.936 

240.546 
63.103 

117.024 

512.526 
91.112 

243.021 
60.644 

117.749 

524.803 
96.913 

246.399 
59.005 

122.486 

638.799 
105.112 
248.698 
68.302 
126.687 

550.342 
110.807 
249.311 
59.070 
131.164 

669.770 
108.006 
266.603 
61.720 
143.441 

Not  classified  in  a  field  of  study 

0 

0 

0 

1.801 

2.405 

2.713 

13.268 

6.720 

*  Because  of  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  in  1991-92.  the  figures  for  earlier  years  have  been  reclassified  when  nec- 
essary to  make  them  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have  been  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  in  the  IPEDS 
"Completions"  survey:  "Business  managemenr  includes  Business  and  management.  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal  and  miscellaneous  services. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1<?94.  table  241 
(based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  39-2     Index  of  the  number  of  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  (1981=100),  by  field  of 
study:  Academic  years  ending  1971-92 


Field  of  study 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

TOiQl 

AO  A 

y4.y 

OA  A 
tO.O 

lU  1. 1 

OA  7 
TO./ 

OO  n 
yy.u 

Oft  1 

TO.  1 

Oft  t% 

TO.v 

Oft  4 
TO.  9 

TT.^ 

lUv.v 

Humanities  and  soclal/behavloral 

sciences 

122.3 

127.2 

129.6 

130.1 

123.0 

1 18.8 

112.9 

109.2 

104.8 

102.3 

100.0 

Humanities 

107.1 

111.3 

114.4 

116.4 

113.8 

1 12.4 

109.1 

106.8 

102.9 

101.6 

100.0 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

136.7 

142.3 

144.0 

143.0 

1  O  1  "7 

131 .7 

1  0>l  Q 

1  lo.o 

1  II  .0 

lUO.O 

lUz.V 

lUU.U 

Natural  sciences 

104.4 

104.1 

109.6 

116.1 

115.7 

1 17.1 

115.1 

1 1 1.4 

107.4 

103.9 

100.0 

Life  sciences 

82.7 

86.3 

97.7 

111.9 

119.7 

125.6 

124.0 

119.2 

113.0 

107.3 

100.0 

Physical  sciences 

89.4 

86.6 

86.4 

88.4 

86.7 

89.6 

93.9 

96.0 

96.9 

97.7 

100.0 

Mathematics 

218.1 

208.2 

202.8 

190.3 

161.5 

142.8 

125.9 

114.3 

107.8 

103.8 

100.0 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

58.2 

60.5 

61.7 

61.1 

57.6 

57.7 

61.8 

69.7 

78.9 

88.8 

100.0 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

lo.o 

ZZ.O 

Zo.O 

n  I'" 

o  1  .t 

AO  A 

A7  A 
4/.0 

^7  7 

Of ./ 

7*^  A 

inn  n 

Engineering  and  engineering  tech- 

nologies 

66.7 

68.2 

68.4 

67.0 

62.5 

61.8 

65.7 

74.2 

83.2 

91 .9 

100.0 

Engineering 

70.9 

71.7 

73.3 

67.7 

62.2 

60.7 

64.7 

74.1 

83.8 

92.3 

100.0 

Engineering  technologies 

44.0 

49.3 

41.4 

63.6 

63.7 

67.8 

71.3 

75.0 

79.9 

89.6 

100.0 

Technical/professional 

75.0 

81.5 

86.3 

89.7 

89.9 

92.6 

93.8 

95.7 

97.2 

99.0 

100.0 

Education 

163.1 

1766 

179.5 

171.1 

154.3 

142.9 

132.5 

125.7 

116.5 

109.2 

100.0 

Business  management 

57.7 

60.9 

63.4 

66.2 

66.7 

71.4 

74.8 

80.3 

86.1 

92.9 

100.0 

Health  sciences 

39.6 

45.0 

52.7 

65.1 

77.1 

84.8 

90.1 

93.4 

97.5 

100.4 

100.0 

Other  technical/professional 

43.2 

49.5 

58.1 

68.7 

77.1 

86.6 

92.3 

95.6 

98.2 

99.0 

lOO.O 

Not  classified  in  a  field  of  study 

Field  of  study 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Total 

101.9 

103.7 

104.2 

104.7 

105.6 

106.0 

106.4 

108.9 

112.4 

117.0 

121.5 

Humanities  and  social/behavioral 

sciences 

100.3 

97.7 

97.0 

95.8 

96.9 

100.2 

103.9 

111.3 

120.8 

129.2 

139.1 

Humanities 

101.2 

.  99.7 

100.1 

98.8 

99.0 

102.0 

105.0 

111.8 

120.0 

128.6 

1387 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

99.5 

95.8 

94.1 

92.9 

95.0 

98.4 

102.9 

110.9 

121.5 

129.8 

139.5 

Natural  sciences 

99.1 

96.8 

96.8 

99.2 

98.5 

95.7 

90.5 

88.1 

87.1 

90.6 

95.0 

Life  sciences 

96.4 

92.5 

89.4 

89.0 

89.1 

88.2 

85.0 

83.4 

86.0 

91.5 

99.4 

Physical  sciences 

100.4 

97.6 

98.7 

99.0 

907 

83.8 

74.3 

71.8 

67.1 

68.2 

70.8 

Mathematics 

106.9 

111.2 

120.4 

138.7 

150.0 

148.7 

145.3 

139.9 

132.7 

133.9 

129.3 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

111.3 

126.0 

140.2 

149.5 

152.6 

146.9 

136.5 

128.1 

120.5 

115.1 

113.3 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

134.0 

162.1 

212.8 

257.1 

277.0 

261.8 

228.3 

201.4 

180.3 

165.9 

162.4 

Engineering  and  engineering  tech- 

108.4 

104.9 

103.4 

nologies 

106.7 

118.7 

125.6 

127.8 

127.5 

123.8 

118.0 

113.3 

Engineering 

105.9 

114.0 

119.5 

121.8 

120.4 

116.5 

109.6 

104.4 

100.5 

97.2 

96.7 

Engineering  technologies 

110.9 

143.9 

158.3 

160.2 

165.9 

162.8 

163.3 

161.4 

151.2 

146.2 

139.5 

Technical/professional 

101.5 

104.0 

102.8 

100.4 

103.0 

103.4 

104.4 

106.9 

109.8 

112.1 

116.1 

Education 

93.4 

90.6 

85.4 

81.5 

80.6 

80.4 

84.3 

89.7 

97.3 

102.5 

99.9 

Business  management 

107.2 

113.9 

115.3 

116.9 

119.3 

120.9 

122.1 

123.8 

125.0 

125.3 

129.0 

Health  sciences 

100.0 

101.6 

101.0 

101.2 

101.2 

99.1 

95.3 

92.7 

91.6 

92.8 

97.0 

Other  technical/professional 

100.2 

101.1 

98.6 

89.7 

97.3 

97.4 

98.0 

102.0 

105.5 

109.2 

119.4 

Not  classified  In  a  field  of  study 

—  Not  applicable. 

NOTE:  Because  of  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs  In  1991-92.  the  figures  for  earlier  years  have  been  reclassified  when 
necessary  to  make  them  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published 
figures.  To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have  boen  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  In  the  IPEDS 
"Completions"  survey:  "Business  managemenf  Includes  Business  and  management  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous  services. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994.  table  241 
(based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  39-3     Percentage  distribution  of  bachelor's  degrees  conferred,  by  field  of  study: 
Academic  years  ending  1971-92* 


Field  of  study 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

lOiul 

inn  n 

IUU<U 

inn  n 

inn  n 

inn  n 

inn  n 

inn  n 

inn  n 

inn  n 

innn 

100.0 

Humanities  and  social/behavioral  sciences 

40.1 

39.5 

38.7 

37.9 

36.7 

35.4 

33.9 

32.7 

SI. 3 

30.3 

29.5 

Humanities 

17.1 

16.8 

16.6 

16.5 

16.5 

16.3 

15.9 

15.5 

15.0 

14.6 

14.3 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

23.0 

22.7 

22.1 

21.4 

20.2 

19.1 

18.0 

17.1 

16.-^ 

15.7 

15.1 

Natural  sciences 

9.8 

9.2 

9.3 

9.7 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

9.5 

9.2 

8.8 

8.4 

Life  sciences 

4.3 

4.2 

4.6 

5.1 

5.6 

5.9 

5.8 

5.6 

5.3 

5.0 

4.6 

Physical  sciences 

2.5 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

Mathematics 

3.0 

2.7 

2.5 

2.3 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

6.1 

6.8 

7.7 

8.6 

9.6 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.2 

1.6 

Engineering  and  engineering  technologies 

6.0 

5.8 

5.6 

5.3 

5.1 

5.0 

5.4 

6.0 

6.8 

7.4 

8.0 

Engineering 

5.3 

5.1 

5.0 

4.5 

4.3 

4.1 

4.5 

5.1 

5.8 

6.3 

6.8 

Engineering  technologies 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

Technical/professional 

43.8 

45.1 

45.9 

46.6 

47.8 

49.1 

50.2 

51.0 

51.8 

52.3 

52.5 

Education 

21.0 

21.5 

21.0 

19.6 

18.1 

16.7 

15.6 

14.7 

13.7 

12.7 

11.6 

Business  management 

13.7 

13.7 

13.7 

13.9 

14.4 

15.3 

16.2 

17.3 

18.6 

19.9 

21.3 

Health  sciences 

3.0 

3.2 

3.6 

4.4 

5.3 

5.8 

6.2 

6.5 

6.7 

6.9 

6.8 

Other  technical/professional 

6.2 

6.7 

7.6 

8.7 

10.0 

11.2 

12.1 

12.5 

12.8 

12.8 

12.8 

Not  classified  In  a  field  of  study 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

!  .'jid  of  study 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Humanities  and  social/behavioral  sciences 

29.0 

27.8 

27.4 

26.9 

27.0 

27.8 

28.8 

30.1 

31.7 

32.5 

33.7 

Humanities 

14.2 

13.8 

13.8 

13.5 

13.4 

13.8 

14.1 

14.7 

15.3 

15.7 

16.3 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

14.8 

14.0 

13.Z 

13.4 

13.6 

14.1 

14.6 

15.4 

16.4 

16.8 

17.4 

Natural  sciences 

8.2 

7.8 

7.8 

8.0 

7.8 

7.6 

7.2 

6.8 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

Life  sciences 

4.4 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3.8 

Physical  sciences 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Mathematics 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

'  1.4 

1.3 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

10.5 

11.7 

13.0 

13.8 

13.9 

13.4 

12.4 

11.3 

10.3 

9.5 

9.0 

Computer  and  Information  sciences 

2.1 

2.6 

3.3 

4.0 

4.2 

4.0 

3.5 

3.0 

2.6 

2.3 

2.2 

Engineering  and  engineering  technologies 

8.4 

9.2 

9.7 

9.8 

9.7 

9.4 

8.9 

8.3 

7.7 

7.2 

6.8 

Engineering 

7.0 

7.4 

7.8 

7.9 

7.7 

7.4 

7.0 

6.5 

6.1 

5.6 

5.4 

Engineering  technologies 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

Technical/professional 

52.3 

52.7 

51.8 

60.3 

51.2 

51.2 

51.5 

51.5 

51.2 

50.3 

50.1 

Education 

10.6 

10.1 

9.5 

9.0 

8.8 

8.8 

9.2 

9.5 

10.0 

.10.1 

9.5 

Business  management 

22.4 

23.4 

23.6 

23.8 

24.0 

24.3 

24.4 

24.2 

23.7 

22.8 

22.6 

Health  sciences 

6.7 

6.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

6.1 

5.8 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

Other  technical/professional 

12.6 

12.5 

12.2 

11.0 

11.8 

11.8 

11.8 

12.0 

12.1 

12.0 

12.6 

Not  classified  in  a  field  of  study 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1.2 

0.6 

*  Because  of  reclassification  of  Instructlona;  Programs  In  1991-92,  the  figures  for  earlier  years  have  been  reclassified  when  nec- 
essary to  make  them  conform  to  the  new  taxonomy.  Therefore,  most  numbers  shown  are  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have  been  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  In  the  IPEDS 
"Completions"  survey:  "Business  managemenf  Includes  Business  and  management.  Business  (administrative  support).  Marketing 
and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous  services. 

SOURCE;  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994.  table  241 
(based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  39-4     Number  of  bachelor's  degrees  conferred,  by  race/ethnicity  and  field  of 
study:  Selected  academic  years  ending  1977-92 


Race/ethnlclty 
and  field  of  study 

1977 

1979 

1981 

1985 

1987 

1989 

1991  ^ 

1992^ 

Whtte 

Total  ctogrMs 

805,186 

799.617 

807.319 

826.106 

841.820 

859.699 

904,062 

936.771 

Humanities  and  social/behavioral  sciences 

271.490 

249.100 

238.522 

224.152 

237.293 

262.603 

301.946 

320.841 

Humanities 

130.327 

120,305 

118.286 

113.084 

118.620 

129.701 

147.970 

157.513 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

141.163 

128,795 

120.236 

111.068 

118,673 

132.902 

153.976 

163.328 

Natural  sciences 

80,31 3 

73.523 

C7  OA.  "7 

o4.6zv 

0 1 .  W4 

O0.o40 

CA  OAR. 

00.740 

CO  1  OO 
OV,  1  Zrr 

Ufe  sciences 

47.623 

42.706 

37.276 

31.807 

31,279 

28.874 

30.994 

33.179 

Physical  sciences 

20.189 

20.650 

21.246 

20.660 

17.159 

14.492 

13.600 

14.044 

Mathematics 

.  12.501 

10.168 

9.445 

1 2. 1 62 

13.566 

1 2.479 

12.464 

11,906 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

46.864 

59.178 

73.413 

107.759 

103,539 

88.927 

77.839 

76.427 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

5.473 

7.384 

12.566 

31.321 

30.251 

22.366 

17.903 

17.31 1 

Englneering2 

41.391 

51.794 

60.848 

76.438 

73.288 

66.661 

59.936 

59. 1 1 6 

Technical/professional 

406.519 

417.816 

427.417 

429.666 

438.994 

452.324 

467,329 

480.374 

Education 

125.148 

108.949 

93.724 

77.531 

78.216 

88.276 

100,141 

97.460 

Health  sciences 

51.513 

55.746 

56.790 

55.501 

55.410 

51.053 

49.876 

52.281 

Business  management 

132.814 

160.759 

1 74. 1 98 

196.915 

205.1 18 

208.325 

206.308 

209.768 

Other  technical/ professional 

07  HA  A 
y/.U44 

1  no 

1  Uz,oOz 

OO  AlO 

yy.o  iv 

inn  o*^n 

^c\A  A7n 

1  1 1  Cf\A 

1 90  A6S 

Black 

72.326 

Totol  dogreos 

58.515 

60.130 

60.673 

57.473 

56.556 

58.065 

65,341 

Humanities  and  social /behavioral  sciences 

20.107 

19.266 

18.046 

15.272 

15.060 

16.384 

20.222 

23.157 

Humanities 

6.567 

7,014 

6.608 

6.606 

6.583 

7.022 

8,300 

9.698 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

13.640 

12.252 

11.437 

8.767 

8.477 

9.362 

11.922 

13.459 

Natural  sciences 

3.785 

3.830 

3,769 

3,640 

*3  AOO 

1  lOA 

A  ion 
4,  lou 

Life  sciences 

2.413 

2.487 

2.269 

2.045 

1.932 

1.942 

2.164 

2.428 

Physical  sciences 

665 

6V 1 

VUO 

ozV 

QAA 

7n/ 

770 

A1A 

Mathematics 

707 

652 

584 

766 

846 

801 

868 

916 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

1.729 

2.261 

3.235 

5.302 

6.429 

5.752 

5.528 

5.742 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

361 

605 

786 

2.143 

2.928 

2.633 

Z.UOO 

O  1  Al 

Z,  14/ 

Englneerlng2 

1.368 

1.756 

2.449 

3.159 

3.601 

3.219 

3.466 

o  coc 

3,595 

Technical/professional 

32.894 

34.773 

35,634 

33,259 

31.444 

32.482 

35.797 

39.247 

Education 

12.922 

11.609 

9.494 

5.466 

4.263 

4.245 

4.816 

c  -"-^ ' 

Business  management 

9.976 

11.430 

13,400 

14.999 

14.686 

1 5. 1 05 

4.209 

4.222 

Health  sciences 

3.135 

3.380 

3.603 

3.836 

3.822 

3.981 

1  A.  A.AQ 

1  o  oo>i 

lo,3U4 

Other  technical/professional 

O.oO  1 

0  1  '^7 

A  OAA 

9,151 

1 0. 1 24 

1 1 .495 

Hi$panic 
Total  dogrMs 

18,663 

20.029 

21.832 

25.874 

26.990 

29,910 

36,612 

40,761 

Humanities  and  soclal/behavloral  sciences 

7.764 

7.594 

7.764 

8.049 

8.468 

10.412 

13.438 

16.386 

Humanities 

3,537 

3.469 

3.661 

3.872 

4.184 

4.960 

6.362 

7.751 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

4.227 

4.125 

4.193 

4.177 

4.284 

5,462 

7,076 

8.636 

Natural  sciences 

I.004 

1  .o4z 

1  71/ 

1  ./o4 

1  .V  1 0 

1  .yoo 

9  00 A 

9  '^in 

Z.O  1  u 

981 

1.109 

1.144 

1.241 

1.259 

1.258 

1.503 

1.673 

Physical  sciences 

332 

339 

405 

417 

423 

386 

390 

382 

Mathematics 

221 

194 

185 

257 

269 

312 

401 

465 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

980 

1.272 

1.735 

3.068 

3.630 

3.343 

3.660 

3.548 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

93 

155 

302 

826 

1.077 

896 

917 

901 

Engineering? 

887 

1.117 

1.433 

2.242 

2.563 

2.447 

2.633 

2.647 

Technical/professional 

8.385 

9.521 

10.609 

12.842 

12.941 

14.199 

17.330 

18.317 

Education 

3.060 

3.029 

2.847 

2.633 

2.223 

2.281 

3.503 

3.116 

Business  management 

2.588 

3.196 

4.114 

5.771 

6.397 

7.017 

1.709 

1.766 

Health  sciences 

863 

1.066 

1.163 

1.660 

1.332 

1.397 

7,831 

8.466 

Other  technical/professional 

1.884 

2.230 

2.495 

2.988 

2.989 

3.604 

4.287 

4.970 
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Table  39-4     Number  of  bachelor's  degrees  conferred,  by  race/ethnicity  and  field  of 
study;  Selected  academic  years  ending  1977-92 — Continued 


Race/ethnlclty 
and  field  of  study 

IV/ / 

1070 

IVO  1 

IVOO 

IVO/ 

IVOV 

1001  \ 

lyy  1 ' 

lOOOl 

Atkin/Paclfic  IslorKtor 

Total  degrMt 

13J45 

15,336 

18.794 

25.395 

32.618 

37,686 

41.618 

46.720 

Humanities  and  soclal/behavloral  sciences 

4.442 

4.400 

4,807 

5,618 

7,895 

10,108 

12.022 

14,032 

Humanities 

1.993 

2.032 

2,323 

2,754 

3,765 

4,572 

5.467 

6.368 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

2.449 

2,368 

2.484 

2.864 

4.130 

5.536 

6.566 

7.664 

Natural  sciences 

1  OOA 
I/WO 

o  on/ 

O.OVO 

**.ooo 

A  Olil 

Q.OOU 

Life  sciences 

1.314 

1,468 

1.489 

1.950 

2.620 

2.964 

3.634 

4.488 

Physical  sciences 

367 

425 

596 

763 

918 

931 

1.004 

1,025 

Mathematics 

315 

321 

391 

880 

l.Oou 

1.029 

OAO 

oOo 

Computer  sciences  arid  engineering 

1.362 

2,099 

3.735 

7.057 

9,043 

9.264 

9.202 

9,323 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

163 

262 

669 

2,044 

2,040 

z.U/0 

O  1  Af\ 

Englneerlng2 

1.199 

1,837 

3,066 

0,013 

0,4V/ 

O.SAJnJ 

7  1  O' 
/.  1/. 

7  Ifti 

//  loo 

Technical/professional 

5.946 

6,633 

7,776 

9,127 

11,092 

13,400 

14,814 

16,984 

Education 

894 

785 

723 

770 

I,UVz 

1,  lUO 

oVU 

077 

y/  / 

Business  management 

2,596 

3.135 

3,943 

5,274 

6,00^ 

7  070 

z,U  lo 

O  OA! 

Health  sciences 

1,018 

I.Uo/ 

1  Ol  o 

l,olz 

1  '\77 
1,0// 

1  7 1  n 
1./  lU 

o  inn 
y,  luu 

in  ';o9 
iu,oy^ 

1 

L798 

1,773 

2,421 

2,611 

2,806 

3,154 

American  Indian/ Alaskan  Native 

Total  aeorees 

3.319 

3,404 

3.593 

4.246 

3,971 

3.954 

4.513 

5,176 

Humanities  and  soclal/behavloral  sciences 

1,143 

1,144 

1,211 

1,260 

1,246 

1,237 

1,501 

1.828 

Humanities 

504 

470 

541 

612 

596 

611 

737 

9a3 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 

639 

674 

670 

648 

650 

626 

764 

925 

Natural  sciences 

01 A 

9^0 

297 

297 

Life  sciences 

157 

148 

137 

161 

147 

146 

180 

185 

Physical  sciences 

67 

63 

65 

98 

74 

62 

70 

66 

Mathematics 

26 

41 

18 

59 

53 

51 

47 

46 

Computer  sciences  and  engineering 

149 

173 

216 

462 

406 

368 

317 

356 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

15 

11 

21 

139 

116 

88 

82 

81 

Englneering2 

134 

162 

195 

313 

289 

280 

235 

275 

Technical/professional 

1,777 

1,835 

1,946 

2,216 

2,046 

2,090 

2,398 

2,695 

Education 

707 

645 

569 

483 

462 

533 

618 

654 

Business  management 

433 

505 

636 

921 

783 

797 

285 

332 

Health  sciences 

154 

206 

209 

273 

274 

239 

868 

949 

Other  technical/professional 

483 

479 

532 

539 

537 

521 

627 

760 

1  In  1991-92  there  v/as  a  reclassification  of  Instructional  Programs.  To  facilitate  trend  comparisons,  certain  aggregations  have 
iDoen  made  of  the  degree  fields  as  reported  In  the  IPEDS  "Completions"  survey:  "Business  managemenr  Includes  Business  and 
management.  Business  (administrative  support),  Marl<etlng  and  distribution,  and  Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous  serv- 
ices. 

2  Engineering  technologies  cannot  be  derived  from  the  "Engineering"  category  by  race/ethnicity. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  ]994.  tables  256 
and  256,  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  degrees  conferred). 
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Table  40-1     Percentage  of  students  in  grades  1-12  who  are  black  or  Hispanic,  by  control 
of  school  and  metropolitan  status:  1970-93 


Public  schools 


Central 

Other 

Non- 

Private 

Year 

Total 

cities 

metropolitan 

metropolitan 

schools 

1970 

1971 

1972 

20.5 

42.0 

106 

14.9 

9.9 

1973 

20.3 

41 .8 

10.1 

14.6 

10.6 

1974 

21.5 

44.0 

10.9 

16.2 

11.5 

1975 

22.0 

44.0 

ion 

1 o 
lO.V 

mo 

1976 

22.4 

44.V 

10.4 

1 1 

lO.o 

1 1  n 

1977 

21.9 

47.0 

12.6 

15.5 

13.1 

1978 

22.3 

A7A 

13.3 

15.3 

11.1 

1979 

22.7 

49.5 

14,1 

14.4 

13.0 

1980 

1981 

24.6 

51.4 

156 

16.0 

13.9 

1982 

24^7 

51 .0 

15.5 

16.1 

13.9 

1983 

25.2 

51.5 

16.6 

15.6 

13.7 

1984 

12.1 

1985 

26.8 

56.7 

18.1 

16.8 

11.5 

1986 

27.1 

52.4 

16.5 

18.3 

13.8 

1987 

27.1 

51 .7 

17.5 

16.7 

14.3 

1988 

27.4 

51.1 

18.6 

16.9 

14.8 

1989 

27.8 

51.8 

20.0 

15.3 

14.1 

1990 

27.8 

52.1 

19.5 

16.4 

14.3 

1991 

28.1 

52.9 

19.6 

15.9 

14.3 

1992 

28.3 

52.6 

20.4 

15.5 

14.9 

1993 

28.4 

53.8 

20.2 

16.0 

16.7 

—  Not  available. 

NOTE:  Control  of  school  was  not  available  In  1980.  Residence  of  students  was  not  available  in  1984.  The  definition  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  the  United  States  was  changed  in  1985.  Because  a  small  number  of  students  (less  than  1  percent)  are  both  black 
and  Hispanic,  the  percentages  in  this  table  are  slightly  smaller  than  the  sum  of  the  "percent  black"  and  "percent  Hispanic" 
columns  shown  In  the  text  table  of  Indicator  40. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  "School  Enrollment  ...," 
various  years;  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  40-2     Enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  race/ethnicity: 
1976, 1984, 1986, 1988, 1990,  and  1992 


Race/ethnlcity 

1976 

1984 

1986 

1988 

1990 

1992* 

1976-90 

(in  mOiisanos) 

Percentage 

change 

Total 

43J14 

39,452 

41.156 

40,464 

40.848 

42.612 

-2.5 

WnlTG 

OA  IHA 
ZO,  lUO 

ZO,V0/ 

OQ  AOQ 

zo,ozo 

Oft  ylOft 

Total  minority 

10,485 

1 1,346 

12,200 

11,857 

13,121 

14,185 

00.0 

Black 

6,774 

6,389 

6,622 

6,158 

6,616 

7,040 

3.9 

Hispanic 

2,807 

3,599 

4,064 

4,071 

4,716 

5,222 

86.0 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

535 

994 

1,158 

1,267 

1,380 

1,480 

176.6 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

368 

364 

356 

361 

409 

443 

20.4 

(Percent) 

Change  In 

percentage 

points 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

76.0 

71.2 

70.4 

70.7 

67.8 

66.7 

-9.3 

Total  minority 

24.0 

28.8 

29.6 

29.3 

32.1 

33.3 

9.3 

Black 

15.5 

16.2 

16.1 

15.2 

16.2 

16.5 

1.0 

Hispanic 

6.4 

9.1 

9.9 

10.1 

11.5 

12.3 

5.8 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

1.2 

2.5 

2.8 

3.1 

3.4 

3.5 

2.2 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

0.2 

—  Not  applicable. 

*Data  are  from  the  Common  Core  of  Data  survey. 

NOTE:  Because  data  shown  In  this  table  are  taken  from  surveys  other  than  the  Current  Population  Surveys,  and  because  survey 
procedures  and  definitions  differ,  they  are  not  comparable  to  the  data  in  the  other  tables  of  this  indicator.  Enrollment  includes 
kindergarten  and  a  small  number  of  prekindergarten  students. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Civil  Rights  Survey,  1976,  1984, 
1986,  1988,  and  1990;  and  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Common  Core  of  Data  survey,  1992. 
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Table  40-3      Percentage  distribution  of  enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  by  race/ethnicity  and  state:  Fall  1992 


state 

Total 

White  1 

Blacki 

Hispanic' 

Asian/ 
Pacific  Islander 

American  Indian/ 
Alaskan  Native 

1  nn  n 
lUU.U 

21  A 

?19 

23.5 

21.0 

Alabama 

100.0 

62.7 

36.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

Alaska 

100.0 

66.1 

4.7 

2.3 

4.0 

23.0 

Arizona 

100.0 

60.4 

4.1 

26.9 

1.6 

7.0 

Arkansas 

100.0 

74.4 

23.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.3 

California 

100.0 

43.4 

8.6 

36.1 

1 1.0 

0.0 

Colorado 

100.0 

74.5 

5.4 

16.8 

2.4 

1.0 

Delaware 

100.0 

66.8 

28.1 

3.2 

1.7 

0.2 

District  of  Columbia 

100.0 

4.0 

89.1 

5.6 

1.3 

0) 

Georgia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hawaii 

100.0 

23.8 

2.7 

5.2 

68.0 

0.3 

Idaho 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Illinois 

100.0 

65.1 

21.2 

10.7 

2.8 

0.1 

Indiana 

100.0 

86.2 

11.0 

1.9 

0.7 

0.1 

Iowa 

100.0 

93.8 

2.9 

1.5 

1.4 

0.4 

Kansas 

100.0 

84.1 

8.2 

5.0 

1.8 

0.9 

Kentucky 

100.0 

89.7 

9.5 

0.2 

0.5 

(?) 

Louisiana 

100.0 

52.2 

45.1 

1.0 

1.2 

0.4 

Maine 

-  ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Maryland 

100.0 

59.8 

33,6 

2.7 

3.7 

0.3 

Massachuselts 

100.0 

79.8 

8.0 

8.5 

3.6 

0.2 

Michigan 

100.0 

77.8 

17.4 

2.4 

1.3 

1.0 

Minnesota 

100.0 

89.8 

3.7 

1.5 

3.2 

1.8 

Mississippi 

100.0 

48.3 

50.6 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

Missouri 

100.0 

82.6 

15.5 

0.8 

0.9 

0.2 

Montana 

100.0 

88.0 

0.6 

1.4 

0.7 

V.4 

Nebraska 

100.0 

88.9 

6.6 

3.2 

1.1 

1.2 

Nevada 

100.0 

72.0 

9.1 

13.1 

3.9 

1.9 

New  Hampshire 

100.0 

97.0 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

0.2 

New  Jersey 

100.0 

63.7 

18.7 

12.6 

4.9 

0.1 

New  Mexico 

100.0 

40.9 

2.3 

46.8 

0.9 

10.2 

New  York 

100.0 

58.9 

20.0 

16.1 

4.6 

0.3 

North  Carolina 

100.0 

66.1 

30.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.6 

North  Dakota 

100.0 

90.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

7.1 

Ohio 

100.0 

83.0 

14.6 

1.3 

1.0 

0.1 

Oklahoma 

100.0 

72.6 

10.2 

3.1 

1.2 

lo.U 

Oregon 

100.0 

87.5 

2.4 

5.3 

3.0 

1  0 
1.0 

Pennsylvania 

100.0 

81.7 

13.6 

3.1 

1.7 

0.1 

Rhode  Island 

100.0 

82.0 

6.6 

8.0 

3.1 

0.4 

oouin  oaroiina 

im  n 

Of  .o 

41 .4 

0.5 

06 

0.2 

South  Dakota 

100.0 

86.3 

o!7 

o!5 

o!6 

0.2 

Tennessee 

100.0 

75.8 

22.9 

0.4 

0.8 

0.1 

Texas 

100.0 

48.4 

14.3 

34.9 

2.2 

0.2 

Utah 

100.0 

91.7 

0.6 

4.3 

2.0 

1.4 

Vern  lont 

100.0 

97.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

Virginia 

100.0 

68.5 

26.6 

2.5 

3.3 

0.2 

Washington 

100.0 

80.7 

4.4 

6.4 

6.0 

2.6 

West  Virginia 

100.0 

95.4 

4.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

Wisconsin 

100.0 

84.8 

8.9 

2.8 

2.2 

1.3 

Wyoming 

100.0 

89.6 

0.9 

6.1 

0.7 

2.6 

—  Not  available. 

»  Excludes  persons  of  Hispanic  origin. 

^  Includes  estimate  for  nonresponding  states. 

3  Too  few  responses  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  W4  table  45. 
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Table  41-1     Percentage  of  students  in  schools  offering  various  programs  and  services, 
by  control  of  school,  grade,  and  urbanicity:  School  year  1993-94 


English                          Programs   Programs  Diagnostic  Medical 

as  a                            for  the      for  the    and  pre-  health 

Grade  and                             Bilingual    second  Remedial  Remedial     handl-  gifted  and     scriptlve  Extended  care 

urbanicity                           Education  language    reading       math  capped    talented     services        day  services 


Public 

Kindergarten 

24.4 

52,5 

86.8 

59,1 

90,7 

74,1 

83,6 

42.0 

57.4 

Central  city 

32,8 

56.4 

83,4 

56,4 

90.4 

70,9 

81.3 

50.1 

55,3 

Urban  fringe/large  town 

21,1 

65.6 

84.4 

57.6 

87.3 

76,1 

85.7 

46,8 

58.4 

Rural/small  town 

18,8 

37.3 

92.2 

63.0 

93!9 

73,5 

84!  1 

29^8 

58^7 

«4li  1  ^lULlV 

0 1  .y 

00.4 

0  1  .u 

oi 

V 1  .0 

77  n 
/  /,V 

QO  7 
OZ,/ 

40,0 

06.9 

^^7  n 
o/.u 

RA  7 

00.  / 

V 1  .V 

~J  A  O 

DO  C 

49.2 

o7.0 

Urban  fringe /large  town 

21.3 

64.8 

84.0 

57.2 

87.9 

78.4 

84.6 

47.4 

V>  7 

Rural /small  town 

16.4 

36!3 

91.3 

68^3 

94^2 

8l!o 

81  !2 

27  !4 

66.8 

on  A 

04. V 

/o.o 

Al  0 

V 1 .0 

/v,v 

00  r\ 

o2,0 

8,3 

62.0 

v-'Onirui  K^uy 

0 1  .u 

Oo.O 

lA  1 

OV.z 

on  7 

"7C  Q 
/O.O 

Din 

8,9 

65.0 

Urban  fringe/large  town 

20.5 

65.7 

71.6 

57.3 

92.3 

83.2 

82,7 

in  A 

SO  1 

Rural/small  town 

12.0 

39!o 

78^8 

67.6 

91  !5 

80!4 

81^4 

5,9 

62.2 

Ijctii  graae 

AQ  7 

oo./ 

7  1  n 
/I  .V 

83.3 

6.7 

61 ,4 

V^VllllvJi  uiiy 

07  1 

00.0 

/J.J 

A7  A 
Of  A 

/U,V 

Dn  0 

7.5 

60.8 

Urban  fringe/large  town 

24.1 

69.8 

73.9 

71 .3 

91 .9 

77.8 

87.7 

SO  A 

Rural/small  town 

12.8 

37!o 

7o!o 

67!4 

93!2 

67.6 

81  !9 

6,3 

63.5 

Private 

Kindergarten 

5.9 

14.8 

62.8 

47,4 

23.5 

26.8 

49,6 

68.4 

33,9 

Central  city 

6.2 

17.6 

66.0 

50,3 

25,3 

29.7 

47,9 

74,6 

33,3 

Urban  fringe/iarge  town 

6.6 

14.2 

61.1 

46.3 

21.5 

25.4 

54,6 

69,8 

35,1 

Rural/small  town 

3.5 

5.6 

56.8 

39.9 

21.8 

22,5 

45.7 

47.6 

33.5 

4th  grade 

4.1 

14.2 

64.6 

48.9 

25.1 

26.0 

53.2 

62.2 

36.1 

Central  city 

4.2 

18.5 

70.4 

55.2 

27,6 

29.3 

54.0 

70.2 

37.7 

Urban  fringe/large  town 

4,5 

12.2 

63.2 

46.5 

22.8 

24.0 

57.1 

63.1 

35,9 

Rural/small  town 

2.7 

5.3 

52.7 

36.3 

22.3  . 

21.7 

45.5 

40.1 

31.7 

8th  grade 

3.8 

15.1 

61.3 

48.2 

25.6 

26.8 

52.0 

55.2 

39.2 

Central  city 

3,1 

18.7 

64.5 

53.6 

28.5 

28.4 

53.1 

61,1 

39.8 

Urban  fringe/large  town 

4.7 

13.7 

65.1 

48.4 

23,2 

26.9 

55.5 

58.2 

40.1 

Rural/small  town 

3.6 

7.9 

49.3  , 

34.1 

23.0 

22.2 

^-5.4 

35,2 

35.1 

12th  grade 

2.2 

16.0 

45.9 

37.8 

23.3 

44.2 

44.2 

18.5 

45.4 

Central  city 

1.1 

12.2 

45.9 

39.0 

21.9 

46.4 

45.5 

17,8 

42.0 

Urban  fringe/large  town 

3.5 

17.7 

49.3 

39.5 

25.9 

46.6 

45.0 

16.7 

47.3 

Rural/small  town 

3.1 

25.0 

39.0 

32.6 

26.0 

33.6 

41.9 

22.5 

52.3 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1993-94, 
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Table  41-2      Percentage  of  students  in  schools  offering  various  programs  and  services, 
by  control  of  school,  grade,  and  percentage  of  students  receiving  free  or 
reduced-price  lunch:  School  year  1993-94 


Grade  and  English  Programs  Programs  Diagnostic  Medical 

percentage  of  as  a  for  the  for  the    and  pre-  health 

students  receiving  Bilingual    second  Remedial  Remedial      handi-  gifted  and     scrlptlve  Extended  care 

free  or  reduced  lunch  education  language  reading       math    capped  talented     services  day  services 


Public 


nwll  lUoiyunt?!! 

79.8 

90.3 

61.8 

59.4 

0-5 

11.5 

59.9 

84.3 

54.5 

93.7 

6-20 

7.2 

51.2 

78.3 

46.6 

86.7 

78.4 

85.7 

43.0 

61.1 

21-40 

18.8 

46.1 

00.7 

OV.O 

7fl  A 
/0.4 

Ayt  9 
04.Z 

1 1  .o 

*V1  7 

A 1  inn 

oo.u 

65.4 

90.0 

64.9 

91.6 

69.6 

81.4 

39.6 

58.3 

4th  grade 

57.8 

0-5 

14.0 

59.6 

83.5 

54.6 

91.6 

83.3 

87.6 

58.5 

6-20 

7.5 

51.1 

79.9 

49.0 

89.3 

82.2 

83.7 

42.6 

62.1 

21-40 

18.6 

47.7 

o7.1 

0  1  ./ 

no  1 
Vz.o 

70  O 

/y.y 

A'^  O 

oo.y 

'^O  % 

40  0 

41-  lUU 

OO.O 

AO  A 

Ot.O 

<SA  n 

92.4 

74.8 

80.9 

38.7 

57.4 

8th  grade 

13.5 

65.9 

0-5 

6.8 

66.6 

74.2 

61.1 

91.2 

76.6 

85.5 

6-20 

12.4 

53.6 

72.0 

59.5 

93.6 

83.4 

81.1 

7.9 

61.4 

21-40 

19.5 

49.9 

75.9 

OO.O 

no  Q 
Vz.o 

fll  A 
O  1 .4 

Al  7 

^  A 

oo.u 

A 1  inn 
41- lUU 

ou.o 

OO.O 

/u.z 

^  1 

89.4 

76.8 

79.6 

9.8 

64.0 

12th  graae 

86.5 

61.8 

0-5 

10.6 

57.1 

72.6 

63.7 

96.3 

75.4 

4.7 

6-20 

19.9 

57.0 

72.6 

71.1 

93.8 

72.9 

84.2 

6.7 

61.6 

21-40 

26.9 

51.2 

72.8 

72.6 

94.4 

/o.y 

OO./ 

A  n 

O.U 

A9  7 
oz.  / 

41-IUU 

Ofl  A 
ZO.4 

Al  7 

7/1  A 

A 

72.4 

80.8 

11.1 

62.3 

PrWdta 

Mnaergurren 

31.1 

64.5 

69.9 

42.4 

0-5 

3.4 

18.6 

73.3 

57.9 

33.7 

6-20 

2.0 

7.6 

75.6 

56.6 

34.9 

30.6 

60.4 

68.9 

48.6 

21-40 

3.4 

7.7 

87.7 

66.7 

29.7 

43.9 

69.1 

56.2 

48.7 

41-100 

22.8 

37.5 

85.1 

66.2 

21.0 

19.3 

45.1 

67.0 

29.0 

4th  grade 

66.3 

39.6 

0-5 

2.3 

19.4 

74.6 

59.9 

35.8 

33.3 

69.9 

6-20 

2.1 

7.8 

74.5 

54.3 

34.2 

30.6 

60.0 

54.3 

47.6 

21-40 

2.1 

7.8 

84.7 

61.0 

31.8 

36.2 

66.7 

51.5 

49.9 

41-100 

12.2 

27.7 

81.0 

61.4 

21.3 

16.5 

45.9 

64.0 

33.4 

8th  grade 

60.2 

44.4 

0-5 

1.9 

18.7 

74.5 

63.9 

35.0 

30.7 

69.2 

6-20 

1.6 

8.4 

69.8 

57.0 

35.2 

30.2 

57.9 

47.2 

43.5 

21-40 

0.1 

6.9 

82.6 

59.5 

28.4 

30.4 

61.9 

47.4 

54.1 

41-100 

12.1 

28.7 

78.9 

55.9 

23.5 

14.5 

42.4 

56.7 

31.3 

1 2tn  grade 

14.7 

39.2 

0-5 

0.0 

14.8 

51.4 

43.8 

30.8 

38.0 

53.0 

6-20 

7.4 

16.0 

65.0 

48.1 

44.7 

65.5 

65.1 

5.4 

63.1 

21-40 

C) 

C) 

C) 

O 

C) 

C) 

(*) 

C) 

C) 

41-100 

25.1 

35.7 

77.8 

45.1 

31.1 

33.7 

28.1 

27.3 

48.0 

•  Too  few  observations  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1993-94. 
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Table  41-3     Percentage  of  students  in  public  schools  offering  various  programs  and 

services,  by  grade,  urbanicity,  and  percentage  of  students  receiving  free  or 
reduced-price  lunch:  School  year  1993-94 


Grade,  urbaniclty.  Programs  Programs  Diagnostic  Medical 

and  percentage  of  English  as  for  the  for  the  and  pre-  health 

students  receiving  Bilingual        a  second  Remedial    Remedial         handi-  gifted  and  scrlptlve  Extended  care 

fret?  or  reduced  lunch  education       language  reading        math       capped  talented  services  day  services 


Kindergarten 
Central  city 


0-6 

3.3 

52.4 

84.5 

54.0 

92.0 

70.0 

95.3 

51.1 

59.9 

6-20 

6.2 

39.0 

67.7 

29.8 

87.0 

79.7 

83.5 

48.7 

59.7 

21-40 

24.3 

58.8 

76.8 

51.0 

94.1 

82.1 

80.6 

61.4 

45.2 

41-100 

45.2 

60.5 

89.2 

64.3 

89.0 

65.3 

80.7 

47.2 

57.2 

Urban  fringe/large 

town 

0-5 

16.8 

69.2 

85.6 

51.2 

94.3 

83.9 

88.6 

68.1 

57.4 

6-20 

5.2 

67.3 

77.2 

51.6 

85.2 

76.0 

88.2 

47.4 

61.9 

21-40 

19.8 

59.0 

91.4 

60.6 

84.3 

84.1 

82.1 

42.6 

51.0 

41-100 

42.6 

66.9 

86.0 

65.7 

90.8 

69.3 

84.3 

44.0 

59.4 

Rural/small  town 

0-5 

6.6 

44.3 

81.0 

63.2 

93.9 

79.5 

89.4 

56.9 

64.1 

6-20 

10.8 

37.3 

88.5 

52.9 

87.2 

80.7 

83.7 

31.8 

61.1 

21-40 

16.0 

30.7 

94.1 

63.9 

95.7 

72.6 

87.6 

29.0 

53.9 

41-100 

27.4 

41.6 

93.4 

66.3 

95.2 

75.7 

80.5 

26.7 

59.0 

grade 

Central  city 

0-5 

4.2 

48.7 

84.6 

49.8 

91.3 

79.1 

87.1 

47.1 

50.5 

6-20 

10.1 

42.3 

72.7 

33.7 

90.7 

81.4 

84.7 

50.6 

60.8 

21-40 

27.1 

60.8 

74.8 

50.8 

93.9 

81.8 

83.0 

57.9 

48.0 

41-100 

43.S 

6C. 

89.5 

65.8 

91.5 

69.6 

82.4 

46.2 

59.9 

Urban  fringe/large 

town 

0-5 

16.1 

68.6 

83.4 

52.1 

91.3 

83.8 

88.2 

66.9 

59.0 

6-20 

6.8 

66.0 

78.4 

53.5 

87.0 

80.7 

86.8 

47.2 

59.7 

21-40 

20.0 

60.5 

89.3 

58.5 

84.2 

86.2 

81.7 

40.9 

51.6 

41-100 

42.7 

67.4 

86.1 

65.9 

91.3 

70.3 

83.5 

48.2 

55.3 

Rural/small  town 

0-5 

18.0 

45.1 

82.5 

66.4 

92.5 

86.3 

86.5 

46.4 

62.0 

6-20 

7.7 

37.2 

87.8 

55.0 

91.2 

84.9 

78.5 

29.5 

66.7 

21-40 

12.9 

33.1 

92.9 

69.8 

95.8 

73.4 

85.7 

27.7 

50.0 

41-100 

24.0 

37.0 

92.2 

72.0 

94.4 

84.1 

77.5 

23.6 

55.5 
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Table  41-3     Percentage  of  students  in  public  schools  offering  various  programs  and 

services,  by  grade,  urbanicity,  and  percentage  of  students  receiving  free  or 
reduced-price  lunch:  School  year  1993-94 — Continued 


Grade,  urbanlclty.  Programs  Programs  Diagnostic  Medical 

and  percentage  of  English  as  for  the  for  the  and  pre-  health 

students  receiving  Bilingual     a  second  Remedial    Remedial           handl-  gifted  and  scrlptlve  Extended  care 

free  or  reduced  lunch  education     language  reading         moth        capped  talented  services  day  services 


8th  grade 

Central  city 


0-5 

\  ) 

\  ) 

\  ) 

\  ) 

\  ) 

\  ) 

\  ) 

\  ) 

\  ) 

6-20 

16.0 

46.2 

70.2 

58.7 

97.7 

83.1 

85.9 

5.4 

74.0 

19.8 

60  5 

76  5 

55  6 

91 .9 

80.7 

ftS  1 

OOi  1 

6.9 

52.9 

H 1 - lUU 

/I  A 

^  1  .o 

7n  'K 

lA  7 

AO  7 

ftft  0 

71.1 

70  0 

in 

f\A  0 

1  Iri^/^r^  ^rlr^/^Q  yj/^rr^Q 

uroan  rringe/iarge 

town 

71  O 

AO  A 

Ov.O 

<^0  A 

00.0 

7^  A 

AO  A 

lA  n 

n 

oo.u 

A- on 

lA  7 

AO  7 

oy./ 

73  3 

A 

92.7- 

AA  'K 

9.4 

01  ATi 

OU.  1 

oy.o 

70  0 

A'X  'K 

94  9 

An  7 

OU.  / 

fl7  7 
Of ./ 

5.4 

60.4 

*\\—  lUU 

OA  n 

Al  o 

0 1  .y 

AR  0 

*^0  O 

01  ^ 
y  1  .sj 

AA  A 
OO.O 

An  *K 

\A  A 

68.3 

Kurui/omciii  Town 

0-5 

7.1 

54.3 

90.7 

83.6 

97.1 

75.0 

89.9 

5.3 

66.5 

6-20 

6.1 

40.8 

71.5 

60.0 

92.3 

80.6 

84.5 

7.6 

66.2 

21-40 

13.6 

39.2 

Il.t 

67.1 

91.2 

82.1 

111 

4.6 

59.3 

41-100 

17.8 

32.6 

83.6 

70.4 

89.8 

78.0 

79.6 

5.7 

59.7 

\\  grade 

Central  city 

0-5 

3.0 

39.8 

74.5 

57.0 

94.8 

69.9 

84.5 

4.3 

58.3 

6-20 

22.0 

57.8 

74.4 

73.9 

96.1 

75.0 

80.2 

7.5 

59.2 

21-40 

35.5 

60.5 

76.5 

73.8 

96.4 

71.8 

83.4 

4.9 

60.5 

41-100 

42.9 

64.8 

77.0 

68.6 

95.0 

74.1 

83.4 

13.6 

68.4 

Urban  fringe/large 

town 

0-5 

15.5 

71.1 

74.9 

69.1 

96.1 

81.1  , 

89.1 

5.5 

59.0 

6-20 

24.7 

71.7 

72.2 

71.0 

90.6 

76.6 

87.4 

7.6 

60.7 

21-40 

37.4 

71.2 

76.0 

77.6 

97.6 

80.9 

94.0 

55 

63.4 

41-100 

26.4 

55.9 

77.2 

65.9 

84.0 

69.7 

82.9 

6.4 

60.6 

Rural/small  town 

0-5 

6.7 

42.7 

66.9 

58.1 

97.7 

68.2 

83.1 

3.3 

69.7 

6-20 

13.8 

42.7 

71.5 

69.2 

95.2 

68.0 

84.3 

5.2 

64.1 

21-40 

14.0 

31.9 

68.0 

68.7 

91.0 

71.1 

82.2 

7.1 

63.8 

41-100 

15.5 

295 

71.1 

65.4 

92.6 

71.6 

77.9 

10.0 

57.1 

*  Too  few  observations  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U,S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1993-94. 
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Table  41-4     Percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  public  schools  offering  various  programs 
and  services,  by  state:  School  year  1993-94 


state 

Diiinguai 
education 

English  az 
a  secona 
language 

reading 

math 

Programs 
for  the 

capped 

Programs 
for  the 

talented 

Diagnostic 
and  pre- 

v^rlntlv/ft 

services 

day 

Medlcai 
neaiin 
care 
services 

Total 

23.2 

51.9 

•6.4 

61.0 

91.5 

77.9 

52,7 

40.8 

56.9 

Alabama 

1.7 

14.2 

71.0 

69.7 

93.2 

71.3 

70.2 

21.8 

34.0 

Alaska 

66.3 

70.2 

78.6 

70.9 

93.9 

86.9 

90.8 

22.0 

68.2 

Arizona 

38.5 

82.0 

82.0 

58.6 

93.5 

86.4 

88.0 

42.4 

76.2 

Arkansas 

A  7 

0./ 

OA  A 

ft'^  7 

77  A 

T/.yJ 

OA  0 

72.7 

12.5 

76.2 

California 

69.0 

90.0 

74.6 

56.9 

87.0 

74.7 

86!5 

28^6 

67!6 

Colorado 

23.8 

60.9 

79.7 

61.6 

91  3 

70.3 

89.7 

22.9 

62.6 

Connecticut 

12.6 

64.3 

92.8 

78.2 

91.8 

56.6 

91.3 

26.8 

79.6 

Delaware 

12,9 

62.4 

86.3 

69.0 

88.6 

77.6 

94,1 

19.4 

80.6 

uiSTfiCT  OT  v^oiumuia 

1  ft  o 
1  o.v 

AO  0 

ft7  ft 

Aft  '\ 

77  S 

84.6 

67.4 

43.7 

56.3 

Florida 

28.3 

66.6 

62.2 

62.0 

94.1 

75^9 

191 

43^4 

47^0 

Georgia 

9.4 

36.6 

84.0 

82.1 

95.8 

90.7 

76,0 

29.9 

27,6 

Hawaii 

44.7 

96.1 

77.6 

54.1 

98.3 

93.0 

82,2 

66,0 

A1  7 

Idaho 

31.8 

61.6 

89.6 

80.6 

92.5 

76.0 

89.9 

10.4 

48.0 

]i|lrv-\lc 
lull  lUIS 

OA  n 

42.7 

84.6 

61.3 

91 .8 

78.2 

86.8 

18.4 

66.1 

Indiana 

7.1 

23.0 

73!9 

44.3 

94.7 

69!8 

86^4 

33.0 

72.4 

Iowa 

5.0 

29.0 

77.6 

45.1 

93.1 

96.7 

86.6 

12.7 

74.2 

Kansas 

14.3 

27.7 

73.6 

65.2 

90.6 

86.7 

83.9 

20.2 

71.3 

Kentucky 

3.7 

v;.9 

73.1 

54.1 

96.1 

76.2 

70.7 

48.6 

49.6 

Louisiana 

OA  ft 

Aft  A 

65.0 

864 

76.4 

71.2 

20.1 

65,0 

Maine 

5.3 

32.8 

80.4 

64.7 

93.4 

62.7 

83^5 

16.4 

72.7 

Maryland 

4.2 

49.1 

79.2 

64.7 

88.9 

80.6 

84.7 

37.4 

54,3 

Massachusetts 

28.3 

62.6 

84.2 

69.9 

89.7 

31.6 

92.6 

24.6 

76,6 

Michigan 

21.1 

39.3 

84.5 

73.1 

93.0 

62.9 

87.2 

20.2 

23,3 

Minnesota 

A  A 

0.0 

40.  1 

fLA  O 
04.V 

ftn  0 

0/  n 

V4.U 

7*^  A 

31 .0 

65,3 

Mississippi 

4.6 

13.3 

80.6 

74.7 

86.1 

73.0 

69.3 

10.7 

43,9 

Missouri 

2.9 

34.2 

74.8 

43.3 

95.2 

63.6 

83.7 

29.8 

69.5 

Montana 

11.4 

12.0 

83.8 

80.7 

96.8 

69.2 

84.2 

14.2 

55,9 

Nebraska 

9.9 

28.3 

81.2 

59.1 

92.6 

67.9 

91.3 

9.7 

80,0 

Nevada 

7*;  ft 
/O.O 

ftn  1 

OU.  1 

AA  A 
40.0 

ft7  A 

82.6 

86.0 

47.0 

71,7 

New  Hampshire 

4.7 

44.1 

86.2 

62.0 

96.7 

4o!l 

92.6 

17.8 

81  !8 

New  Jersey 

23.1 

72.3 

93.0 

94.2 

86.9 

76.0 

91.6 

28.7 

82,8 

New  Mexico 

65.6 

74.7 

80.4 

55.1 

96.2 

87.9 

86.2 

22.4 

79,0 

New  York 

30.7 

76.0 

96.2 

80.9 

88.6 

56.3 

84.7 

20.6 

62.0 

North  Carolina 

13.9 

4 1  .U 

7A  1 
/O.  1 

07  1 

on  ^ 

TV.O 

7*^  1 

41.3 

58.2 

North  Dakota 

8.2 

28.6 

82.1 

66.9 

94.3 

34.4 

86.4 

16.2 

27!l 

Ohio 

9.3 

27.8 

81.1 

49.7 

96.7 

71 .1 

78.3 

18.6 

62.2 

Oklahoma 

18.9 

37.2 

78.2 

68.2 

97.3 

92.2 

78.6 

16.8 

42.6 

Oregon 

25.9 

65.3 

88.1 

80.0 

88.6 

91,8 

89.0 

26.2 

66,7 

Pennsylvania 

7.4 

47.0 

81.6 

58.8 

94.1 

93,1 

80.9 

1 1.9 

74.7 

Rhode  island 

8.8 

69.6 

91 .4 

39.7 

86.9 

ou,o 

OA  ft 
VO.o 

7  7 

77  o 

South  Carolina 

4.1 

38.1 

96.8 

93.9 

96.9 

87.8 

82.9 

23.8 

71,6 

South  Dakota 

6.2 

17.8 

81  6 

72.2 

93.6 

93,0 

83.9 

9.1 

70.1 

Tenr^ssee 

1.5 

14.4 

73.6 

65.8 

90.9 

80.2 

72.7 

21.1 

21.1 

Texas 

36.1 

78.9 

79.8 

57.6 

92.7 

88,2 

86.3 

22.1 

69,9 

Utah 

25.2 

60.6 

86.5 

79.9 

87.8 

69.8 

87.1 

10.1 

44.3 

Vermont 

5.6 

33.2 

88.7 

70.7 

86.6 

28.4 

92.6 

14.9 

74,0 

Virginia 

6.6 

62.3 

84.7 

58.0 

97.2 

93,2 

82.7 

20.1 

55.5 

Washington 

15.8 

64.0 

84.6 

81.6 

87.9 

65.7 

84.9 

17.7 

58.8 

West  Virginia 

0.0 

3.8 

74.2 

62.3 

91 .6 

84,6 

76.0 

8.1 

69.3 

Wisconsin 

11.0 

31.7 

83.8 

59.4 

94.1 

82,6 

96.1 

19.3 

67.6 

Wyoming 

10.6 

29.2 

85.9 

63.4 

94.6 

51,1 

93.0 

17.7 

111 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Educatloa  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1993-94. 
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Note  on  programs  anc  sdrvices  offered  in  schools 


The  following  are  definitions  of  programs  and 
services  indicated  by  schools  in  the  Schools^  and 
Staffing  Survey,  1993-94. 

Bilingual  education:  Native  language  is  used  to 
varying  degrees  in  instruction  of  students  with 
limited  English  proficiency. 

English  as  a  second  language:  Students  with  limited 
English  proficiency  are  provided  with  intensive 
instruction  in  English. 

Remedial  reading:  Organized  compensatory, 
diagnostic,  and  remedial  activities  designed  to 
correct  and  prevent  difficulties  in  the 
development  of  reading  skills. 

Remedial  mathematics:  Organized  compertsatory, 
diagnostic,  and  remedial  activities  designed  to 
correct  and  prevent  difficulties  m  the 
development  of  mathematical  skills. 


Programs  for  the  handicapped:  Instruction  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  specific  learning  disabled, 
physically  handicapped,  and  other  handicapped. 

Programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented:  Activities 
designed  to  permit  gifted  and  talented  students  to 
further  develop  their  abilities. 

Diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services:  Services 
provided  by  trained  professionals  to  diagnose 
learning  problems  of  students  and  to  plan  and 
provide  tiKerapeutic  or  educational  programs 
based  upon  such  services. 

Extended  day:  Before-  or  after-school  day  care 
programs. 

Medical  and  health  care  services:  Services  provided 
by  trained  professionals  (e.g.,  physician, 
physician  assistant,  nurse,  or  nurse  practitioner) 
to  diagnose  and  treat  health  problems  of 
students. 
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Table  42-1      Number  of  children  served  in  federally  supported  programs  for  the 
disabled^  by  type  of  disability:  School  years  ending  1977-93 


Type  of 
disability 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Number  served  (in  thousands)^ 


Attdisabiim^t 

Specific  learning  disabilities 
Speech  or  language  Irr^pairments 
Mental  retardation 
Serious  emotional  disturbance 
Hearing  Impairments 
Orthopedic  Impairments 
Other  health  Impairments 
Visual  Impairments 
Multiple  disabilities 
Deaf-bllndness 
Preschool  disabled^ 


3.692 

<3751 

3.869 

4.005 

4J42 

4.198 

4.25S 

4.298 

4.315 

796 

964 

U30 

1,276 

1,462 

1,622 

1,741 

1,806 

1,832 

1.302 

1.223 

1,214 

1.186 

1,168 

1,135 

1,131 

1,128 

U26 

959 

933 

901 

869 

829 

786 

757 

727 

694 

283 

288 

300 

329 

346 

339 

352 

361 

372 

87 

85 

85 

80 

79 

75 

73 

72 

69 

87 

87 

70 

66 

68 

68 

57 

66 

66 

141 

135 

105 

106 

98 

79 

50 

53 

68 

38 

35 

32 

31 

31 

29 

28 

29 

28 

50 

60 

68 

71 

63 

65 

69 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

(?) 

P) 

Type  of 
disability 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Number  served  (in  thousands)^ 


AH  disobllittot 

Specific  learning  disabilities 

Speech  or  language  Impairments 

Mental  retardation 

Serious  emotional  disturbance 

Hearing  Impairments 

Orthopedic  Impairments 

Other  heolth  Impairments 

Visual  impairments 

Multiple  disabilities 

Deaf-blindness 

Preschool  disabled2 


4.317 

4,374 

4.447 

4.544 

4,641 

'*4,762 

44.949 

5.159 

1,862 

1,914 

1,928 

1,987 

2,050 

42,130 

42,234 

Z364 

1.125 

1,136 

953 

976 

973 

4985 

4997 

998 

660 

643 

682 

564 

648 

4534 

4638 

532 

375 

383 

373 

376 

381 

4390 

4399 

402 

66 

65 

66 

56 

57 

68 

60 

61 

57 

57 

47 

47 

48 

49 

51 

53 

57 

52 

45 

43 

52 

56 

68 

66 

27 

26 

22 

23 

22 

23 

24 

24 

86 

97 

77 

85 

86 

96 

497 

103 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

P) 

(3) 

363 

394 

422 

446 

4484 

536 

—  Not  available. 

1  Includes  students  served  under  Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  (ECIA)  and  Part  B  of  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA). 

2  Includes  preschool  children  aged  3-5  and  0-5  served  under  Chapter  1  and  Part  B  of  the  IDEA,  respectively. 

3  Prior  to  1987-88,  these  students  were  included  In  the  counts  by  disabling  condition.  Beginning  in  1987-88,  states  are  no  longer 
required  to  report  disabled  preschool  students  (0-5  years)  by  disabling  condition. 

4  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

NOTE:  Counts  are  bosed  on  reports  from  the  50  states  and  District  of  Columbia  only  (I.e.,  figures  from  the  U.S.  territories  are 
not  Included).  Increases  since  1987-88  are  due  in  part  to  new  legislation  enacted  in  fall  1986.  which  mandates  public  school 
appropriate  education  services  for  all  disabled  children  ages  3-6.  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  Annual  Report  to  Congress  on 
fhe  Implementation  of  ttie  Individuafs  witti  Disabilities  Education  Act  various  years. 
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Table  42-2     Percentage  distribution  of  children  served  in  federally  supported  programs 
for  the  disabled,  by  type  of  disability:  School  years  ending  1977-93 


Type  of 
disability 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

All  dtobilitios 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

Specific  learning  disabilities 

21.6 

25.7 

29.1 

31.9 

35.3 

38.6 

40.0 

42.0 

42.5 

Speech  or  language  impairments 

35.3 

32.6 

31.2 

29.6 

28.2 

27.0 

26.6 

26.2 

26.1 

Mental  retardation 

26.0 

24.9 

23.2 

21.7 

20.0 

18.7 

17.8 

16.9 

16.1 

Serious  emotional  disturbance 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

8.2 

8.4 

8.; 

8.3 

8.4 

8.6 

Hearing  impairments 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

Orthopedic  Impairments 

2.4 

2.3 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Other  health  impairments 

3.8 

3.6 

2.7 

2.6 

2.4 

1.9 

1.2 

1.2 

1.6 

Visual  impairments 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

Multiple  disabilities 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

Deof-bllndness 

(0 

(0 

0.1 

V) 

0) 

0) 

(0 

Preschool  dlsabled2 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

G) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

Type  of 

disability 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

All  disabilities 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Specific  learning  disabilities 

43.1 

43.8 

43.4 

43.7 

44.2 

444.7 

445.1 

45.8 

Speech  or  language  Impairments 

26.1 

26.0 

21.4 

21.5 

21.0 

420.7 

420.1 

19.3 

Mental  retardation 

15.3 

14.7 

13.1 

12.4 

11.8 

411.2 

410.9 

10.3 

Serious  emotional  disturbance 

8.7 

8.8 

8.4 

8.3 

8.2 

48.2 

48.1 

7.8 

Hearing  impairments 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Orthopedic  Impairments 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Other  health  impairments 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

Visual  impairments 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Multiple  disabilities 

2.0 

2.2 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Deaf-bllndness 

(0 

(0 

C) 

(0 

(0 

0) 

C) 

(0 

Preschool  dlsabled2 

P) 

P) 

8.2 

8.7 

9.1 

9.3 

49.8 

10.4 

—  Not  available 

1  Less  than  0.05. 

2  Includes  preschool  children  aged  3-5  and  0-5  served  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  and  Part  B  of  the  IDEA,  respectively. 

3  Prior  to  1987-88.  these  students  were  Included  in  the  counts  by  type  of  disability.  Beginning  In  1987-88,  states  are  no  longer 
required  to  report  preschool  students  (0-5  years)  with  disabilities  by  type  of  disability. 

4  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

NOTE:  Counts  are  based  on  reports  from  the  50  states  and  District  of  Columbia  only  (i.e.,  figures  from  the  U.S.  territories  are 
not  Included).  Increases  since  1987-88  are  due  in  part  to  new  legislation  enacted  in  fall  1986,  which  mandates  public  school 
appropriate  education  services  for  all  disabled  children  ages  3-5.  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Deportment  of  Education,  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  Annual  Report  to  Congress  on 
the  Implementation  of  ttte  Individuals  witti  Disabilities  Education  Act  various  years. 
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Table  42-3  Children  served  in  federally  supported  programs  for  students  with 
disabilities,  as  a  percentage  of  public  K-12  enrollment,^  by  type  of 
disability:  School  years  ending  1977-93 

Type  of 
disablllt' 


All  cKtablimoi 

Specific  learning  disabilities 

Speech  or  language  Impairments 

Mental  retardation 

Serious  emotional  dlsturboace 

Hearing  Impairments 

Orthopedic  Impairments 

Other  health  Impairments 

Visual  Impairments 

Multiple  disabilities 

Deaf-blindness 

Preschool  disableds 


1977 

1978 

1979 

19oU 

IVo  1 

IVoo 

1  VO** 

8.5 

8.8 

9.3 

9.8 

10.3 

10.6 

10.8 

11.0 

10.9 

1.8 

2.3 

2.7 

3.1 

3.7 

4.1 

4.4 

4.6 

4.6 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Type  of 
disability 

All  dliobllitiot 

Specific  learning  disabilities 

Speech  or  language  impairments 

Mental  retardation 

Serious  emotional  disturbance 

Hearing  Impairments 

Orthopedic  impairments 

Other  health  Impairments 

Visual  Impairments 

Multiple  disabilities 

Deaf-blindness 

Preschool  disabled^ 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

19915 

19925 

1993 

10.9 

10.9 

11.1 

11.2 

11.3 

11.3 

11.6 

11.9 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

5.1 

5.2 

5.6 

2.8 

2.8 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

—  Not  available. 

1  Based  on  the  enrollment  In  public  schools,  kindergarten  through  12th  grade,  Including  a  relatively  small  number  of  preklnder- 
garten  students. 

2  Less  than  0.06. 

3  Includes  preschool  chiidren  aged  3-5  and  0-5  served  under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  and  Part  B  of  the  IDEA,  respectively. 

4  Prior  to  1987-88,  these  students  were  Included  in  the  counts  by  disabling  condition.  Beginning  In  1987-88,  states  are  no  longer 
required  to  report  disabled  preschool  students  (0-5  years)  by  disabling  condition. 

5  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  Annual  Report  to  Congress  on 
me  lrr)plerr)entation  of  ttte  Individuals  witti  Disabilities  Act  various  years.  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994,  table  3. 
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Table  42-4     Distribution  of  students  in  special  education  programs,  by  type  of 

disability,  sex,  and  race/ethnicity  of  student:  School  years  ending  1986, 1988, 
and  1990 


Type  of  disability, 

sex,  and  race/ethnlcity 


1986 


1988 


1990 


Total 

All  disabilities 
Specific  learning  disabilities 
Speech  or  lar.guage  Impairments 
Mental  retardation* 
Serious  emotional  disturbance 

Male 

All  disabilities 
Specific  learning  disabilities 
Speech  or  language  impairments 
Mental  retardation* 
Serious  emotional  disturbance 

Female 

All  disabilities 
Specific  learning  disabilities 
Speech  or  language  impairments 
Mental  retardation* 
Serious  emotional  disturbance 

All  disabilities 
Specific  learning  disabilities 
Speech  or  language  impairments 
Mental  retardation* 
Serious  emotional  disturbance 

Black 

All  disabilities 
Specific  learning  disabilities 
Speech  or  language  impairments 
Mental  retardation* 
Serious  emotional  disturbance 

Hispanic 

All  disabilities 
Specific  learning  disabilities 
Speech  or  language  Impairments 
Mental  retardation* 
Serious  emotional  disturbance 


100.0 
46.6 
27.5 
14.1 
6.9 


63.8 
32.9 
17.4 
8.2 
5.3 


31.3 
13.8 
10.1 
5.9 
1.5 


66.0 
33.1 
20.2 
8.2 
4.4 


18.8 
7.8 
4,4 
4.7 
1.8 


8.1 
4.7 
2.1 
0.8 
0.5 


100.0 
47.5 
27.5 
14.3 
5.9 


64.7 
33.9 
17.4 
8.7 
4.7 


31.6 
14.2 
10.3 
5.9 
1.2 


66.7 
34.3 
20.5 
7.7 
4.2 


17.5 
7.3 
4.0 
4.9 
1.3 


8.8 
4.8 
2.1 
1.5 
0.3 


100.0 
48.6 
26.5 
13.6 
6.7 

64.2 
34.0 
16.8 
8.1 
5.3 

31.1 
14.7 
9.5 
6.6 
1.4 


65.1 
34.0 
19.2 
7.2 
4.7 


18.4 
8.1 
4.2 
4.6 
1.6 


9.6 
5.4 
2.3 
1.6 
0.4 


•  Includes  both  those  students  classified  as  Educably  Mentally  Retarded  (EMR)  and  Tralnably  Mentally  Retarded  (TMR). 
NOTE:  The  National  Summaries  from  the  Elementary  and  Secondar/  School  Civil  Rights  Survey  Includes  data  for  the  four  disability 
categories  shown  in  this  table  and  does  not  include  data  for  the  other  disability  categories  shown  on  other  tables  In  this  Indica- 
tor. Therefore,  the  "All  disabilties"  category  shown  here  Includes  the  following  four  disability  categories:  specific  learning 
disabilties.  speech  or  language  Impairments,  mental  retardation,  and  serious  emotional  disturbance. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Natio.ial  Summaries  from  the  Elemer^tary  and  Secondary  School 
Civil  Rights  Survey,  various  years. 
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Table  42-5  Percentage  of  public  school  children  with  disabilities  served  in  various 
school  environments,  by  type  of  disability  and  classroom  environment: 
School  years  ending  1986-92 


Type  of  disability 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


All  dlsabii^fles 

Specific  learning  disabilities 
Speech  or  language  impairments 
Mental  retardation 
Serious  emotional  disturbance 
Hearing  Impairments 
Orthopedic  impairments 
Other  health  impairments 
Visual  impairments 
Deaf-blindness 
Multiple  disabilities 


All  disabilities 

Specific  learning  disabilities 
Speech  or  language  Impairments 
Mental  retardation 
Serious  emotional  disturbance 
Hearing  impairments 
Orthopedic  impairments 
Other  health  impairments 
Visual  Impairments 
Deaf-blindness 
Multiple  disabilities 


Regular  class/resource  room  combined  in  regular  school 


69.0 

69.2 

69.0 

69.6 

69.2 

69.3 

71.2 

77.8 

76.8 

76.7 

77.5 

76.8 

76.2 

78.8 

94.7 

93.9 

94.6 

94.6 

94.6 

92.8 

94.6 

28.8 

29.8 

29.2 

28.0 

26.5 

30.4 

30.5 

44.1 

46.0 

45.5 

44.2 

43.5 

46.9 

43.6 

43.8 

46.9 

45.4 

48.2 

46.3 

46.6 

47.6 

48.0 

47.5 

45.7 

47.8 

48.6 

51.7 

53.4 

47.6 

59.0 

51.5 

60.3 

53.4 

57.8 

62.9 

62.6 

62.3 

63.1 

65.0 

62.8 

66.3 

60.8 

20.6 

24.3 

20.1 

21.4 

20.5 

23.8 

24.3 

26.0 

26.1 

15.2 

17.0 

24.6 

16.9 

12.1 

Separate  class  in  regular  school 


24.4 

24.8 

24.7 

24.2 

24.8 

25.1 

23.5 

20.8 

21.2 

21.8 

21.0 

21.7 

22.4 

20.1 

3.7 

4.1 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

5.6 

3.9 

57.3 

68.4 

58.0 

68.3 

61.5 

68.3 

59.2 

36.1 

36.8 

34.5 

35.8 

37.1 

35.8 

36.9 

32.5 

32.9 

35.1 

33.4 

31.6 

32.8 

31.3 

31.0 

33.4 

32.0 

33.7 

35.0 

33,1 

34.4 

24.8 

19.9 

188 

19.6 

24.5 

26.3 

21.5 

19.2 

21.9 

21.0 

20.6 

21.3 

19.9 

19,6 

44.5 

48.2 

46.6 

46.8 

44.1 

42.8 

47.1 

22.2 

37.5 

36.9 

29.6 

30.4 

32.0 

36.5 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabiiliotive  Services,  Annual  Report  to  Congress  on 
ttie  Implementotion  of  ttie  Individuals  witli  Disabilities  Education  Act.  various  years. 


Table  42-6      Ratio  of  the  number  of  students  with  disabilities  to  the  number  of  special 
education  teachers  who  serve  them,  by  type  of  disability:  Selected  school 
years  ending  1977-92 


Type 

of  disability 


1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1990 

1991  1992 

21:1 

19: 

1 

19:1 

18:1 

18:1 

18:1 

18:1 

16:1 

16:1  16:1 

18:1 

18 

1 

18 

1 

17:1 

17:1 

19 

1 

21:1 

23 

1 

22 

1  23:1 

71:1 

62 

1 

64 

1 

49:1 

48:1 

56 

1 

68.1 

25 

1 

25 

1  23:1 

14:1 

12 

1 

13 

1 

13:1 

12:1 

12 

1 

13:1 

13 

1 

12 

1  12:1 

13:1 

14 

1 

13 

1 

12:1 

13:1 

14 

1 

13:1 

14 

1 

13 

1  14:1 

10:1 

10 

1 

9 

1 

9:1 

10:1 

9 

1 

9:1 

9 

1 

9 

1  9:1 

16:1 

18 

1 

12 

1 

14:1 

13:1 

12 

1 

13:1 

15 

1 

15 

1  14:1 

28:1 

26 

1 

21 

1 

21:1 

31:1 

22 

1 

16:1 

19 

1 

19 

1  27:1 

11:1 

10 

:1 

8 

1 

9:1 

9:1 

10 

1 

9:1 

8 

1 

8 

1  8:1 

15:1 

13:1 

13 

1 

12:1 

11 

1 

13 

1  13:1 

3:1 

8:1 

5 

1 

2:1 

4 

1 

4 

1  7:1 

Ail  ditablliHet 

Specific  learning  disabilities 
Speech  or  language  impairments 
Mental  retardation 
Serious  emotional  disturbance 
Hearing  Impairments 
Orthopedic  impairments 
Other  health  impairments 
Visual  Impairments 
Multiple  disabilities 
Deaf-blindness 


—  Not  available. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services.  Annual  Report  to  Congress  on 
the  Implementation  of  ttie  Individuals  witt)  Disabilities  Education  Act,  various  years. 
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Table  43-1     PcKentage  of  high  school  seniors  participating  in  extracurricular  activities, 
by  activity  and  selected  school  characteristics:  1992 

 ^  


Extracurricular  activity 


Year- 

School 

Any 

Intra- 

School 

School 

book  or 

Aca- 

Student 

School 

voca- 

V vjioii  y 

mural 

music 

},jiuy  \Ji 

newS" 

demic 

oovern- 

service 

tional 

Characteristic 

vlty^ 

sports 

sports 

group 

musical 

pap>er 

Clubs 

ment 

Clubs 

club 

Total 

82.0 

35.8 

29.2 

19.8 

15.4 

18.8 

25.1 

15.4 

13.9 

17.7 

Control  of  school 

Public 

82.0 

35.0 

28.4 

19.8 

15.0 

16.9 

25.1 

15.0 

13.6 

19.4 

Catholic 

88.3 

40.5 

38.6 

12.0 

14.2 

28.0 

26.4 

14.5 

17.3 

2.4 

Other  private 

95.8 

50.9 

35.6 

31.6 

26.5 

46.9 

24.4 

27.8 

15.3 

2.9 

Poverty  level^ 

0-5  percent 

84.0 

38.2 

31.7 

20.0 

15.9 

21.1 

25.7 

15.8 

14.9 

10.4 

6-20  percent 

83.8 

36.9 

28.8 

20.1 

14.6 

16.4 

26.4 

16.6 

14.6 

19.2 

21-40  percent 

fj3.1 

35.0 

27.9 

20.2 

16.4 

18.6 

25.4 

14.4 

13.7 

22.3 

41  percent  or  higher 

80.6 

31.4 

26.8 

20.5 

13.2 

19.1 

23.3 

15.1 

12.9 

25.2 

Percent  minority  stu- 

dents 

Less  than  20% 

.S4.4 

37.5 

29.5 

21.7 

15.9 

19.2 

25.8 

15.6 

13.2 

18.6 

20%  or  more 

81.4 

34.0 

28.6 

18.0 

14.5 

17.8 

24.8 

15.1 

15.7 

18.1 

Urban^city 

Urban 

82.1 

33.6 

30.0 

18.2 

15.4 

21.1 

24.8 

15.4 

17.0 

12.1 

Suburban 

81.2 

36.3 

29.2 

18.4 

14.7 

18.0 

24.8 

15.9 

12.8 

13.7 

Rural 

85.9 

37.3 

28.8 

23.1 

16.5 

17.9 

26.0 

14.9 

12.5 

28.0 

Geographic  region 

Northeast 

83.4 

39.9 

30.2 

20.5 

16.7 

28.2 

23.0 

15.3 

13.1 

8.1 

Midwest 

84.1 

37.7 

29.3 

23.7 

17.8 

18.2 

25.4 

14.9 

10.5 

18.4 

South 

84.0 

34.3 

28.6 

17.2 

13.8 

15.0 

28.2 

15.3 

17.4 

27.2 

West 

78.8 

32.3 

29.3 

18.3 

13.9 

16.6 

21.6 

16.7 

13.2 

10.0 

1  Any  activity  Is  a  measure  of  the  percentage  of  students  who  reported  that  they  participated  In  at  least  one  activity  during 
the  school  year. 

2  Students  receiving  free  or  reduced-price  lunches. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Notional  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
Second  Follow-up,  Student  Survey,  1992. 
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Table  43-2     Percentage  of  high  school  seniors  participating  in  extracurricular  activities^ 
by  activity  and  selected  student  characteristics:  1992 

Extracurricular  activity 


Characteristic  . 

Any 
acti- 
vity 1 

Varsity 
sports 

intra- 
mural 
sports 

School 
music 
group 

ocnoo' 
play  or 
musical 

Year- 
book or 
news- 
paper 

Aca- 
demic 
clubs 

oTuaenT 
govem- 
ment 

ocnool 
service 
clubs 

School 
voca* 
tlonal 
club 

Total 

82.8 

35.8 

29.2 

19.8 

15.4 

18.8 

25.1 

15.4 

13.9 

17.7 

ruMiiiy  inoumo 

tess  Tnan  y  iu>uuu 

77  '\ 

1  o.o 

1  z.o 

^A  n 

on  0 

12.2 

10.7 

26.6 

$10,000-19,999 

78.0 

30.5 

27.5 

18.1 

12.8 

15.7 

20.7 

14.0 

9.8 

21.5 

$20,000-34,999 

82.5 

31.9 

26.2 

20.8 

17.1 

16.7 

26.6 

12.5 

13.4 

22.5 

$36,000-49,999 

85.3 

36.5 

29.4 

21.4 

15.5 

18.1 

26.8 

16.9 

13.7 

17.1 

$50,000-74,999 

86.0 

40.5 

31.3 

20.3 

16.1 

21.1 

25.4 

17.1 

15.4 

14.0 

More  than  $75,000 

89.5 

45.4 

33.1 

21.7 

17.9 

25.6 

29.7 

20.5 

19.2 

9.4 

Parent's  highest 
education  level 

Less  than  high 
school  graduate 

74.1 

26.2 

21.1 

16.3 

9.6 

13.5 

19.5 

11.2 

6.9 

22.6 

High  school  graduate 

79.5 

31.5 

27.1 

18.9 

13.9 

15.7 

19.6 

11.6 

9.0 

22.1 

Some  <:oi''c«ge 

82.7 

35.1 

29.0 

19.9 

15.0 

16.8 

24.5 

15.5 

13.5' 

20.5 

Collego  graduate 

89.0 

43.2 

32.1 

22.9 

19.2 

25.0 

30.8 

19.5 

19.1 

9.9 

Achievement  quartile2 

First  (low) 

75.3 

35.2 

32.4 

17.9 

11.8 

12.0 

18.1 

10.8 

10.2 

25.0 

Second 

79.5 

34.6 

30.6 

17.7 

11.9 

14.5 

20.1 

12.0 

10.7 

22.3 

Third 

85.7 

35.6 

30.8 

20.7 

15.2 

19.4 

26.3 

16.6 

13.7 

17.9 

Fourth  (high) 

91.7 

40.4 

27.0 

23.2 

22.0 

27,9 

37.1 

20.2 

20.2 

11.4 

1  Any  activity  is  a  measure  of  the  percentage  of  students  who  reported  that  they  had  participated  In  at  least  one  activity 
during  the  school  year. 

2  The  achievement  quartile  was  measured  on  the  NELS;88  base  year  test.  This  comparison  is  on  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities  In  the  12th  grade  as  It  relates  to  achievement  In  the  8th  grade. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
Second  Follow-up,  Student  and  Parent  Surveys. 
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Table  43*3     Percentage  of  eighth-graders  participating  in  extracurricular  activities^  by 
activity  and  selected  characteristics:  1988 


Extracurricular  activity 


Characteristic 

Any 
activity^ 

\/nr5  IK/ 

Sports 

Sports 

School 

mi  Kir* 

group 

School 

i^lov  or 

|JIVJY  \Jl 

musical 

Yearbook 
paper 

Aca- 
Clubs 

Hnhhv 

Clubs 

Total 

64.3 

47.9 

42.4 

40.1 

8.8 

21.8 

25.0 

15.5 

Sex 

Male 

84.1 

53.8 

46.9 

31.2 

6.8 

19.8 

24.8 

17.1 

Female 

84.6 

42.1 

38.2 

48.7 

10.7 

23.7 

25.3 

13.9 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

85.0 

48.4 

42.2 

36.9 

7.7 

20.7 

22.5 

14.1 

Black 

85.7 

48.3 

45.0 

31.4 

12.0 

28.0 

36.2 

22.4 

Hispanic 

78.0 

44.4 

39.5 

42.7 

11.4 

20.7 

27.1 

15.6 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

85.6 

43.1 

47.3 

41 .3 

11.0 

25.1 

32.1 

16.7 

American  Indian/ 

Alaskan  Native 

76.8 

46.6 

44.2 

32  0 

9.7 

21.5 

26.7 

20.6 

SES  quartlle2 

Lowest 

77.6 

41.5 

37.7 

34.0 

7.9 

20.9 

25.4 

16.1 

Middle 

84.5 

48.2 

42.4 

20.5 

8.3 

21.2 

24.3 

15.4 

Highest 

90.1 

53.1 

47.0 

44,2 

10.5 

23.7 

26.0 

15.1 

^  Any  activity  is  a  measure  of  the  percentage  of  students  who  reported  that  they  had  participated  In  at  least  one  of  the  listed 
activities  during  the  school  year.  This  category  includes  only  those  activities  shown  in  this  table  and  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  "any  activity"  category  in  tables  43-1  or  43-2. 

2  SES  quartlles  provide  a  relative  measure  of  the  socioeconomic  status  of  families.  The  middle  two  quartiles  were  collapsed, 
creating  a  three-level  SES  scale  with  the  values  "lowest^  (lowest  quartile).  "middle"  (the  two  middle  quartiles).  and  highest  (high- 
est quartile).  See  Glossary  for  further  explanation, 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 
Base  Year.  Student  Survey.  1988. 
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Table  43-4     Percentage  of  high  school  sophomores  participating  in  extracurricular 
activities,  by  activity  and  selected  characteristics:  1990 


Extracurricular  activity 


V^l  IvJI        1  Ol  lol  1^ 

Any 

nctivltvi 

varsiiy 
cnort^ 

iniramura' 
sports 

School 
musiL/ 
group 

School 

|jiuy  ui 

musical 

Yearbook 
Daoer 

Aca- 
Clubs 

Hnhhv 

clubs 

Total 

83.4 

53.9 

19.8 

20.9 

11.0 

8.8 

30.1 

7.2 

Sex 

Mole 

83.8 

59.5 

20.7 

lo.u 

D  A 

oA 

A  Q 

o.o 

OA  7 

zO./ 

7  A 
/.O 

A9  0 

A7  1 

1  o.o 

26.8 

13.6 

10.8 

33.5 

6.7 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

84.6 

56.7 

19.0 

21.7 

11.0 

8.5 

31.1 

7.4 

Black 

83.2 

51.0 

22.3 

22.3 

12.1 

10.5 

25.1 

5.2 

Hispanic 

75.7 

40.7 

18.7 

14.1 

9.2 

7.3 

26.7 

6.4 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

83.2 

51.5 

27.6 

20.1 

13.0 

12.7 

35.9 

11.5 

American  Indian/ 

Alaskan  Native 

80.4 

46.1 

20.1 

19.5 

9.8 

13.1 

31.2 

1.2 

SES  quartile2 

Lowest 

75.9 

36.9 

16.6 

18.0 

9.0 

7.3 

24.4 

5.6 

Middle 

83.4 

56.2 

21.2 

21.2 

11.1 

8.4 

30.8 

6.9 

Highest 

91.0 

67.4 

21.4 

23.5 

12.7 

11.1 

34.7 

9.2 

1  Any  activity  Is  a  measure  of  the  percentage  of  students  who  reported  that  they  had  participated  In  at  leoor  one  activity 
during  the  school  year.  This  category  includes  only  those  ocilvltles  shown  in  this  table  and  cannot  be  compared  to  the  ''any 
activity^  category  in  tables  43-1  or  43-2. 

2  SES  quartlies  provide  a  relative  measure  of  the  socioeconomic  status  of  families.  The  middle  two  quartlles  were  collapsed, 
creating  a  three-level  SES  scale  with  the  values  "iowesf  (lowest  quartile),  "middle"  (the  two  middle  quartiles),  and  highest  (high- 
est quartile).  See  Glossary  for  further  explanation. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
First  Follow-up,  Student  Survey,  1990. 
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Table  44-1      Percentage  of  12th-grade  students  whose  parents  reported  that  school 

personnel  contacted  them  at  least  once  during  the  current  school  year  for 
various  reasons,  by  race/ethnicity:  1992 


Racial/ethnic  group 


Reason  school  personnel 
contacted  porents 


Total 


White 


Block 


Hispanic 


Asian/ 
Pacific 
Islander 


American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 
Native 


Discuss: 


Student's  ocoderriic  performance 

52.7 

52.9 

49.0 

55,8 

47.5 

61.6 

Student's  academic  program 

43.8 

44.0 

44.6 

41.7 

38.5 

54.7 

Student's  post-high  school  plans 

37.1 

37.2 

38.2 

35.8 

33.2 

44.5 

Student's  attendance 

37.0 

36.7 

34.3 

397 

42.0 

40,2 

Student's  behavior 

20.1 

18.7 

29.2 

19.4 

17,4 

28.1 

Request  parent  volunteer 

52.0 

38.6 

47.0 

42.4 

time  at  school 

55.0 

58.5 

Inform  parents  how  to  help 

20,4 

21.4 

29.8 

student  with  school  work 

22.3 

21.3 

29.7 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Educatioa  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Notional  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
Second  Follow-up,  Parent  Survey,  1992. 

Table  44-2  Percentage  of  12th-grade  students  whose  parents  reported  that  school 
personnel  contacted  them  at  l^ast  once  for  various  reasons  during  the 
current  school  year,  by  parents'  highest  education  level:  1992 


Parents'  highest  education  level 

No 

Reason  school  personnel  high  school  High  school  Some  College 
contacted  parents  Total  diploma  diploma  college  degree 


Discuss: 


Student's  academic  perfcrrnance 

52.7 

45.8 

51.6 

53.3 

54.2 

Student's  ocodemic  program 

43.8 

40.5 

40,2 

42,8 

48.3 

Student's  post-high  school  plons 

37.1 

31.6 

31.4 

34.3 

45.9 

Student's  attendance 

37.0 

33.1 

39.5 

36.4 

37,0 

Student's  behavior 

20,1 

18.6 

22,9 

22.0 

16.2 

Request  parent  volunteer 
time  at  school 

55.0 

31.3 

42.3 

54.8 

69.6 

Inform  parents  how  to  help 
student  with  school  work 

22.3 

20.4 

22.6 

21.1 

24.3 

SOURCE:  LI  S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 
Second  Follow-up,  Parent  Survey,  1992. 
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Table  44-3      Percentage  of  IZth-grade  students  in  public  schools  whose  parents  reported 
that  school  personnel  contacted  them  at  least  once  during  the  current  school 
year  for  various  reasons,  by  percentage  of  students  receiving  free  or 
reduced-price  lunch  and  urbanicity:  1992 


Percentage  receiv- 
ing free  or  reduced- 
price  lunch  and 
urbanicity 


Student's 
academic 
performance 


Reason  school  personnel  contacted  parents 


Student's  Student's 
academic  post-high 
program    school  plans 


Inform 

Request  parent 
Student's        Student's  parent    how  to  help 

attendance        behavior       volunteers  student 


Total  52.7 

Percent  of  students  receiving  free  or 

0"5  percent  56.5 

6-20  percent  52.5 

21-40  percent  48.8 
41  percenl  or 

higher  48.8 

Urbanicity 

Urban  51.1 

Suburban  54.6 

Rural  49.3 

Poverty*  within 
urbanicIW 
Urban 

Low  49.3 

Low-middle  55.7 

Middle-high  47.3 

High  51 .8 

Suburban 

Low  58.6 

Low-middle  52.6 

IVIIddle-high  52.0 

High  49.3 

Rural 

Low  53.0 

Low-middle  50.5 

IVIiddle-hIgh  47.9 

High  45.5 


43.8  37.1  37.0 

l-price  lunch 

46.6  38.7  43.9 
43.2  34.3  38.3 
38.8  33.5  35.3 

38.7  32.8  37.8 

41 .6  33.0  43.9 

45.4  37.3  39.9 

38.8  33.6  33.0 


45.2  31.5  49.1 
45.1  32.2  47.8 

41.6  34.6  39.9 

36.7  32.3  43.1 

'  47.6  40.7  44.4 

44.9  36.7  38.2 

38.3  32.0  34.4 
49.3  33.7  39.0 

43.1  35.9  36.4 

39.6  32.0  32.8 

37.8  33.8  33.4 
36.5  32.8  31.9 


20.1  55.0  22.3 

20.7  57.8  24.2 

20.1  54.0  20.7 

19.1  60.7  20.0 

20.4  42.4  18.6 

19.4  47.9  24.5 

21.3  53.6  21.6 

18.4  53.9  18.1 


18.6  61.3  23.9 

21.3  55.0  29.8 

18.0  44.0  23.2 

20.8  36.9  21.4 

22.0  58.5  24.1 

21.3  52.3  19.9 

20.6  50.7  21.3 

20.9  42.9  17.1 

16.7  51.2  24.6 
17.6  56.0  16.4 
18.9  5^.0  17.7 
19.9  47.8  16.5 


•  Poverty  level  is  defined  as  the  percentage  of  students  who  participate  In  the  free  lunch  program.  Low  poverty  means  0- 
5  percent  of  students  are  on  free  lunch,  low-middle  means  6-20  percent  middle-high  means  21-40  percent  and  high  poverty 
level  means  over  40  percent  of  the  students  participate  in  the  free  lunch  program. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Educatio.  -ongitudlnal  Study  of  1988, 
Second  Follow-up,  Parent  Survey,  1992. 
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Table  44-4     Percentage  of  12th-grade  students  whose  parents  reported  that  school 

personnel  contacted  them  at  least  once  during  the  current  school  year  for 
various  reasons,  by  achievement  quartile:  1992 


Achievement  quartile* 


Reason  school  personnel 
contacted  parents 

Total 

rirST 

oecona 

Thi  rH 

rv^Ul  II 1 

Discuss: 

Student's  academic  performance 

52.7 

56.9 

53.8 

60.3 

60.2 

Student's  academic  program 

43.8 

44.2 

39.9 

42.8 

46.3 

Student's  post-high  school  plans 

37.1 

34.0 

32.4 

36.6 

46.6 

Student's  attendance 

37.0 

38.5 

37.2 

37.4 

32.6 

Student's  behavior 

20.1 

31.2 

20.4 

16.6 

12.7 

Request  parent  volunteer  time  at  school 

56.0 

42.9 

49.5 

58.6 

68.0 

Inform  parents  how  to  help  student  wltt^ 
school  work 

22.3 

26.4 

22.5 

21.2 

21 .0 

*  The  achievement  quartiles  are  taken  from  a  composite  test  score  taken  in  12th  grade.  The  first  quartile  is  the  lowest  quartile, 
and  the  fourth  quartile  is  the  highest. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 
Second  Follow-up.  Parent  Survey.  1992. 


Table  44-5 


Percentage  of  12th-grade  students  whose  parents  reported  that  school 
personnel  contacted  them  at  least  once  during  the  current  school  year  for 
various  reasons,  by  school  size:  1992 


Number  of  students  enrolled  In  school 

Reason  school  personnel 
contacted  parents 

Total 

0-399 

400-799 

800-1.199 

1.200-1.599 

1.600  or 
more 

Discuss: 

Student's  academic  performance 

52.7 

54.1 

52.9 

60.1 

62.0 

53.8 

Student's  academic  program 

43.8 

47.0 

45.8 

40.7 

41.7 

42.3 

Student's  post-high  school  plans 

37.1 

45.2 

40.3 

35.4 

34.3 

34.1 

Stuaent's  attendance 

37.0 

24.5 

31.7 

38.4 

37.7 

46.1 

Student's  behavior 

20.1 

17.0 

19.6 

20.4 

19.6 

20.1 

Request  parent  volunteer 
time  at  school 

55.0 

68.1 

57.9 

54.4 

56.2 

47.6 

Inform  parents  how  to  help 
student  with  school  work 

22.3 

22.7 

21.8 

22.0 

22.0 

21.8 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
Second  Follow-up,  Parent  Survey,  1992. 
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Table  45-1     Average  percentage  of  students  absent^  by  selected  school  characteristics: 
1990-91 


School  characteristics 


Total 


Central 
city 


Urban  fringe/ 
large  town 


Rural/ 
small  town 


Total 

Control 
Public 
Private 

Public  level 
Elementary 
Middle/Junior  high 
Senior  high 
Combined 

Private  level 
Elementary 
Middle/junior  high 
Senior  high 
Combined 

Public  school  size 
Elementary 
Less  than  300 
300-499 
500  or  more 

Middle/Junior  high 
Less  than  400 
400-699 
700  or  more 

Senior  high 
Less  than  600 
500-999 
1000  or  more 

Combined 
Less  than  300 
300-499 
500  or  more 

Public  school  percent  minority 
Elementary 
Less  than  20  percent 
20  percent  or  more 

Middle/junior  high 
Less  than  20  percent 
20  percent  or  more 

Senior  high 
Less  than  20  percent 
20  percent  or  more 

Combined 
Less  than  20  percent 
20  percent  or  more 


5.9 


6.1 
4.9 


5.3 
6.6 
8.2 
7.5 


5.0 

4.9 
4.9 


5.4 
5.0 
5.4 


6.1 
6.3 
7.3 


8.3 
7.4 
8.9 


8.8 
6.0 
5.7 


47 
6.0 


5.6 
7.6 


7.0 
10.4 


5.3 
9.9 


6.6 


7.3 
5.1 


6.0 
8.0 
11.5 
12.2 


5.0 

5.5 
5.2 


6.9 
5.4 
6.2 


9.2 
7.5 
8.1 


14.5 
10.6 
10.6 


13.2 
7.8 


4.6 
6.5 


5.8 
8.7 


7.6 
13.0 


6.8 

13.8 


6.0 


6.2 
5.4 


5.4 
6,6 
8,8 
7.9 


5.6 

5.0 
4.9 


6.6 
5.2 
5.0 


8.5 
5.8 
6.8 


12.8 
7.6 
7.9 


9.2 
4.6 


4.8 
6.2 


5.7 
7.8 


7.8 
10.1 


6.6 
9.0 


5.3 


5.5 
4.2 


4.7 
5.8 
7,1 
6.1 


4.2 

3.3 
4.6 


4.8 
4.6 
4,8 


5.3 
6.1 
6.5 


7.2 
6.7 
7.9 


7.0 
4.9 
5.4 


4.7 
5.0 


5.5 
6.2 


6.8 
8.3 


5,0 
8.1 
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Table  45-1      Average  percentage  of  students  absent,  by  selected  school  characteristics: 
1990-91— Continued 


School  characteristics 


Central  Urban  fringe/  Rural/ 

Total  city  large  town  small  town 


Public  school  percent  free  or  reduced-price  lunch 
Elementary 
0-5  percent 


6-20  percent 
21-40  percent 
41-100  percent 

Middle/junior  high 
0-5  percent 
6-20  percent 
21-40  percent 
41-100  percent 

Senior  high 
0-5  percent 
6-20  percent 
21-40  percent 
41-100  percent 

Combined 
0-5  percent 
6-20  percent 
21-40  percent 
41-100  percent 


5.0 
4.6 
4.7 
6.1 


4.8 
5.8 
6.1 
8.1 


7.0 
7.4 
7.8 
9.6 


6.7 

5.7 
8.5 


6.1 
4.3 
5.1 
6.8 


5.9 
7.1 
9.8 


10.7 
8.7 
12.8 
14.4 


15.0 


4.7 
4.8 
5.2 
6.7 


4.7 
6.1 
6.6 
8.7 


7.4 
9.2 
8.3 
10,6 


9.9 


5.0 
4.6 
4.4 
5.1 


5.5 
5.4 
6.6 


5.8 
6.4 
6.6 
7,4 


6.0 
5.1 
5.8 


—Too  few  sample  observations  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  (Teacher 
and  School  Questionnaires). 
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Table  45-2     Percentage  of  teachers  who  reported  that  student  absenteeism,  student 
tardiness,  and  students'  cutting  class  were  serious  problems  in  their 
schools,  by  selected  school  characteristics:  1990-91 


Absenteeism 


Tardiness 


Cutting  class 


School  characteristics 

Total 

Central 
city 

Urban 
fringe/ 
large 
town 

Rural/ 
small 
town 

Total 

Central 
city 

Urban 
fringe/ 
large 
town 

Rural/ 
small 
town 

Total 

Central 
city 

Urbon 
fringe/ 
large 
town 

Rural/ 
small 
town 

Total 

127 

17.5 

11.6 

10.1 

10.2 

15.5 

9.5 

6.9 

4.1 

6.9 

3.6 

2.4 

Control 

Public 

14.1 

207 

13.0 

10.6 

11.2 

18.1 

10.5 

7.1 

4.6 

8.2 

4.0 

2.5 

Private 

2.6 

2.9 

2.3 

2.8 

3.4 

3.7 

2.6 

3.3 

0.7 

0.8 

0.4 

1.1 

Public  Ifivsl 

Elementary 

6.1 

10.5 

4.9 

3.7 

46 

8.9 

4.2 

2.0 

0.4 

0.8 

0.1 

0.3 

Middle/Junior  high 

12.7 

19.1 

11.1 

8.9 

12.2 

21. S 

8.9 

7.3 

4.1 

8.7 

3.0 

1.4 

Senior  high 

28.8 

44.4 

27.5 

21.9 

21.7 

35.7 

21.6 

14.7 

11.9 

24.3 

11.0 

6.3 

Combined 

13.3 

20.9 

12.8 

11.4 

10.6 

14.6 

13.6 

8.5 

3.7 

5.8 

5.5 

2.5 

Private  level 

Elementary 

1.0 

1.3 

0.9 

0.5 

1.6 

2.3 

1.1 

1.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

Middle/Junior  high 

0.0 

— 

— 

6.2 

— 

0.0 

— 

_ 

Senior  high 

5.4 

5,4 

5.2 

5.3 

6.1 

7.2 

4.6 

4.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

C^omhlndrJ 

3.6 

3.5 

3.0 

4.7 

4.0 

3.1 

4.0 

5.1 

1.2 

1.2 

0.7 

2.2 

Public  school  size 

Elementary 

Less  than  300 

3.9 

7.1 

3.1 

3.3 

2.1 

3.6 

2.7 

1.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.2 

300-499 

5.3 

10.2 

3.4 

3.5 

4.2 

7.6 

3.4 

2.7 

U.3 

yj.o 

U.U 

U.4 

500  or  more 

7.4 

11.1 

6.4 

4.1 

5.8 

10.3 

5.1 

1.6 

0.6 

1.1 

0.2 

0.4 

Miooie/ junior  nign 

Less  than  400 

9.1 

13.4 

10.2 

8.2 

7.6 

19.8 

6.1 

6.1 

2.0 

6.7 

2.5 

1.2 

400-699 

1 1 .1 

19.6 

7.6 

9.0 

9.3 

18.2 

5.2 

7.5 

2.5 

8.6 

0.3 

0.8 

700  or  more 

}5.2 

19.4 

13^9 

9.4 

16.0 

23.6 

12!2 

a2 

6!l 

8!9 

5!l 

2.B 

ovniur  niyn 

Lass  thnn  fiOn 

18.8 

31.3 

31.2 

16.8 

12.4 

25.9 

208 

10.7 

4.5 

14.6 

9.2 

3.4 

500-999 

23^2 

32.5 

22!3 

217 

17^2 

277 

18^9 

14.2 

7!3 

13.8 

7.1 

5.9 

1.000  or  more 

36.0 

47.6 

28.9 

31.1 

28.0 

38.0 

22.5 

22.3 

17.5 

27.0 

12.4 

12.0 

Combined 

Less  than  300 

14.2 

21.8 

9.4 

11.5 

10.3 

13.6 

2.  J 

10.6 

2.4 

41 

2.3 

1.5 

300-499 

8.9 

10.6 

11.2 

77 

9.3 

2.3 

18.9 

5.3 

3.8 

1.5 

9.2 

1.4 

500  or  more 

lo.U 

^^  A 

1  fA 

1  >t  n 

1 1  A 
1  1 .0 

lO  A 

^A  r\ 

O 

A  7 

O  '\ 

A  n 

Public  school  percent  minority 

Elementary 

Less  than  20  percent 

2.8 

3.2 

2.3 

3.1 

2.2 

3.9 

27 

1.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

20  percent  or  more 

9.7 

127 

8.2 

5.4 

7.5 

10.4 

6.0 

3.4 

07 

1.0 

0.1 

0.8 

Middle/junior  high 

Less  than  20  percent 

7.6 

10.5 

6.8 

7.4 

4.9 

7.7 

4.4 

4.5 

0.9 

1.6 

1.2 

0.4 

20  percent  or  more 

r/.6 

21.5 

17.5 

11.2 

19.2 

25.7 

15.7 

11.6 

7.3 

10.6 

5.7 

3.2 

Senior  high 

Less  than  20  percent 

19.2 

24.3 

197 

18.1 

141 

19.5 

16.5 

11.9 

5.2 

10.5 

6.1 

3.9 

20  percent  or  more 

41.6 

51.2 

37.3 

32.7 

31.8 

41.2 

28.0 

22.5 

20.8 

29.0 

17.2 

13.2 

Combined 

Less  than  20  percent 

10.6 

12.9 

11.8 

10.2 

7.9 

11.0 

9.9 

7.2 

17 

6.6 

17 

1.3 

20  percent  or  more 

16.7 

23.1 

13.5 

14.0 

13.9 

15.6 

16.1 

11.3 

6.1 

5.6 

8.1 

5.3 
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Table  45^2     Percentage  of  teachers  who  reported  that  student  absenteeism,  student 
tardiness,  and  students'  cutting  class  were  serious  problems  in  their 
schools,  by  selected  school  characteristics:  1990-91 — Continued 


Absenteeism  Tardiness  Cutting  class 


School  characteristics 

Total 

Central 
city 

Urban 
fringe/ 
torge 
town 

Rural/ 
small 
town 

Total 

uenTrai 
city 

UrtDon 
fringe/ 
large 
town 

Rural/ 
small 
town 

Total 

L>enTrai 
city 

Urban 
fringe/ 
large 
town 

Rural/ 
small 
town 

Public  school  percent  free  ore  reducecl-price  lunch 

Elementary 

0-5  percent 

1.5 

7.0 

0.4 

0.8 

1.3 

2.7 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

01 

0.0 

0.0 

6-20  percent 

1.7 

1.3 

1.5 

2.2 

2.4 

3.1 

2.6 

1.8 

0.2 

0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

21-40  percent 

3.9 

4.7 

3.5 

3.8 

2.7 

4.3 

3.8 

1.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

41-100  percent 

10.9 

14.5 

13.4 

5.1 

7.9 

11.9 

8.5 

2.8 

07 

1.2 

0.1 

0.3 

Middle/junior  high 

0-5  percent 

3.7 

3.8 

2.1 

8.5 

1.9 

N'.8 

0.0 

1.6 

0.2 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

6-20  percent 

7.9 

9.1 

8.6 

6.5 

5.7 

11.8 

4.7 

3.9 

1.2 

1.9 

1.8 

02 

21-40  percent 

11.3 

15.6 

14.3 

6.7 

10.7 

12.9 

12.0 

8.5 

2.6 

4.9 

2.0 

1.5 

41-100  percent 

22.4 

27.2 

22.9 

15.1 

24 

32.9 

24.3 

10.8 

10.1 

14.7 

10.5 

3.3 

Senior  high 

0-5  percent 

17.2 

27.4 

17.4 

13.8 

15.8 

22.7 

17.4 

11.3 

5.7 

15.8 

6.0 

2.5 

6-20  percent 

26.3 

33.2 

29.7 

21.0 

19.3 

28.9 

21.4 

13.9 

9.8 

16.0 

12.3 

5.5 

21-40  percent 

38.1 

57.6 

43.8 

24.6 

26.8 

41.6 

33.1 

15.8 

16.0 

31.1 

17.8 

6.6 

41-100  percent 

40.1 

55.4 

42.0 

28.4 

32.0 

49.2 

33.2 

19.0 

21.4 

35.5 

18.7 

11.8 

Combined 

0-5  percent 

6.2 

3.3 

9.2 

6.7 

7.4 

3.5 

0.6 

0.0 

1.1 

6-20  percent 

11.3 

19.8 

16.0 

6.8 

9.4 

19.0 

8.8 

5.9 

3.8 

9.8 

3.2 

1.7 

21 -40  percent 

11.8 

3.3 

12.1 

12.4 

8.1 

0.7 

7.4 

8.8 

l.A 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

41-100  percent 

16.3 

29,4 

13.8 

12.8 

13.1 

16.0 

18.0 

9.8 

5.i 

5.5 

8.4 

3.8 

—Too  few  sample  observations  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Eaucotloa  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  (Teacher 
and  School  Questionnaires). 
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Table  46-1     Percentage  of  the  eighth-grade  class  of  1988  who  changed  schools  after 

entering  first  grade  and  before  the  middle  of  eighth  grade  and  between  the 
middle  of  eighth  grade  and  Spring  1992,  by  selected  background 
characteristics 


Background 
characteristics  In  1988 


Number  of  school  changes  after 
entering  first  grade  and  before  the 
middle  of  eighth  grade 


Total 


Less  than  2 


2  or  more 


Number  of  school  changes  be- 
tween the  middle  of  eighth 
grade  and  Spring  1992 


Less  than  2 


2  or  more 


Parents'  highest  education  level 


Less  than  high  school  1 0.8 

High  school  dIploma/GED  20.7 

Some  college  41.1 

College  graduate/higher  27.4 

Socioeconomic  status  quartlle 

Lowest  24.4 

Second  24.7 

Third  ?5.1 

Highest  25.8 


(Percent) 


63.9  36.1  87.4  12.6 

70.6  29.4  90.5  9.5 

69.2  30.8  90.7  9.3 

71.0  29.0  91.0  9.0 

64.9  35.1  88.1  11.9 

69.9  30.1  90.7  9.3 

69.5  30.5  90.4  9.6 

72.8  27.2  91.5  8.5 


NOTE:  Mobility  measures  the  number  of  times  a  student  changed  schools,  excluding  changes  due  to  a  single  grade  or  level 
promotion. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 
Base  Year  (1988)  and  Second  Follow-up  (1992)  Surveys. 
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Description  of  sources  and  definitions  for  student  mobiliiy 


The  tables  and  graphs  in  the  student  mobility 
indicator  are  based  on  data  collected  in  the  Base 
Year  (1988)  and  Second  Follow-up  (1992)  Surveys 
of  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of 
1988  (NELS:88).  The  sample  generated  for  this 
analysis  consists  of  students  who  attended  the 
eighth  grade  in  1988.  These  students  and  their 
parents  were  surveyed  in  1988,  and  were 
resurveyed  at  2-year  intervals  for  each  of  the 
follow-up  surveys. 

For  these  analyses,  students  are  classified 
according  to  the  number  of  school  changes  they 
made  after  entering  first  grade  and  before  the 
middle  of  eighth  grade,  and  between  the  middle 
of  eighth  grade  and  spring  1992. 

Student  Mobility  Before  the  Eighth  Grade 

This  indicator  classifies  students  according  to 
whether  or  not  they  changed  schools  two  or  more 
times  after  entering  first  grade  and  before  the 
middle  of  eighth  grade.  The  data  used  to 
determine  this  index  are  derived  from  the  NELS 
Parent  Survey  of  1988,  where  the  parent  was 
asked:  "How  many  times  has  your  eighth  grader 
changed  schools  since  he  or  she  entered  first 
grade?  Do  not  count  changes  that  occurred  as  a 
result  of  promotion  to  one  grade  or  level  or  a 
move  from  one  elementary  school  building  to  a 
middle  school  building  in  the  same  district." 

Student  Mobility  During  the  Eighth  Grade  and 
After 

This  indicator  classifies  students  according  to 
whether  or  not  they  changed  schools  two  or  more 
times  between  the  middle  of  eighth  grade  and 
spring  1992.  The  data  used  to  determine  this 
index  are  derived  from  the  Student  Survey  of  the 
Second  Follow-up  of  1992,  where  the  student  was 
asked:  "How  many  times  have  you  changed 
schools  since  January  1, 1988?  Do  not  count 
changes  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  promotion  to 
one  grade  or  level  or  a  move  from  a  middle 
school  buildin^^  to  a  high  school  building  in  the 
same  district." 


Background  Characteristics  Included 

The  tables  and  graphs  show  mobility  patterns  for 
students  according  to  three  background  variables: 
race  ethnicity,  family  composition,  and  family 
income.  Data  on  these  characteristics  are  derived 
from  the  Base  Year  survey  conducted  in  1988. 

Race/Ethnicity 

Students  were  classified  into  five  racial/ ethnic 
groups: 

•  Whitj 

•  Black 

•  Hispanic 

•  Asian/Pacific  Islander 

•  American  Indian/ Alaskan  Native 
Family  Composition 

Student  responses  about  family  composition  at 
the  time  of  the  1988  survey  were  classified  into 
five  groups: 

•  Living  with  mother  and  father 

•  Living  with  mother  and  an  adult  male,  other 
than  a  biological  father 

•  Living  with  father  and  an  adult  female,  other 
than  a  biological  mother 

•  Living  with  mother  only 

•  Living  with  father  only  or  in  some  other 
family  arrangement 

Family  Income 

Parent  responses  concerning  annual  family 
income  at  the  time  of  the  1988  survey  were 
classified  into  five  categories: 

Less  than  $10,000 

$10,000-$19,999 

$20,000-$34,999 

$35,000-$49,999 

$50,000  or  more 
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Table  47-1     Percentage  of  high  school  seniors  who  reported  being  victimized  at  school, 
by  type  of  victimization:  1976-93 


Year 

Had 

dVJI  1  lOII  III 

Stolen 

Property 
doliberatelv 
damaged 

injured 

wltt*\  a 
weapon 

Threatened 
with  a 
weapon 

injured  without 
a  weapon 

Threatened 
without  a 
weapon 

1976 

38.6 

25.8 

5.7 

12.5 

13.6 

21.3 

1977 

39.7 

24.9 

4.8 

12.2 

111 

1 1 . 1 

1978 

37.8 

25.3 

4.6 

1 1.6 

TOO 

12.2 

1979 

33.6 

24.2 

4.8 

11.9 

loo 
12.2 

on  o 
20.2 

1980 

34.1 

25.1 

4.5 

10.9 

111 

1 1.1 

IV.o 

1981 

39.8 

30.6 

6.6 

14.8 

14.6 

23.7 

1982 

38.2 

25.7 

4.6 

1 1.9 

12.1 

Ol  1 

1983 

39.0 

25.5 

4.9 

13.0 

14.0 

Oil  o 

1984 

38.0 

24.2 

4.0 

1  1  .V 

IZ.O 

oo  o 

1985 

39.1 

26.9 

5.9 

13.5 

14.2 

24.6 

1966 

40.2 

25.9 

5.4 

13.2 

13.8 

24.8 

1987 

42.0 

26.6 

4.9 

12.4 

15.5 

24.8 

1988 

42.2 

27.5 

4.7 

12.5 

13.5 

23.7 

1989 

40.1 

26.6 

5.6 

13.6 

14.0 

24.0 

1990 

41.6 

29.4 

5.8 

13.2 

13.6 

25.1 

1991 

41.7 

28.3 

6.f 

16.3 

15.3 

25.8 

1992 

37.1 

26.4 

5.1 

14.0 

12.8 

24.6 

1993 

41.4 

25.8 

4.7 

15.6 

11.4 

23.1 

SOURCE:  University  c.  Michigan,  Survey  Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  Monitoring  the  Future  Study. 
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Table  47-2     Percentage  of  eighth-grade  students  who  reported  that  violence  is  a  serious 
problem  in  their  school,  by  type  of  violence  and  student  and  school 
characteristics:  1988 


Characteristic 

Physical 
conflicts 
among 
students 

Robbery 
or 
theft 

Vandalism 
of  school 
property 

Student 
possession 
of yveapons 

Physical 
abusd  of 
teachers 

Verbal 
abuse  of 
teachers 

TOiCH 

lO.O 

lie 
13.5 

14.5 

111 

1 1.3 

7.9 

11.5 

Sex 

Male 

14.9 

13.1 

14.4 

11.9 

7.8 

11.9 

Female 

18.3 

13.9 

14.6 

10.7 

8.0 

11.1 

Race/ethnlclty 

White 

14.7 

11.9 

12.8 

9.7 

7.0 

10.9 

Block 

25.6 

20.1 

19.5 

16.8 

9.6 

14.1 

Hispanic 

17.8 

14.3 

17.6 

13.7 

10.4 

13.0 

Aslon/Poclflc  Islander 

17.6 

16.5 

20.1 

14.3 

11.7 

11.4 

Ameflcon  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

Z  \  .V 

iO.Z 

20.0 

16.9 

9.2 

12.3 

Urbonlcity 

Urban 

20.1 

16.0 

17.7 

13.4 

8.9 

12.9 

Suburban 

15.7 

12.2 

13.7 

10.7 

7.8 

11.7 

Rural 

15.2 

13.2 

^3.1 

10.4 

7.3 

10.2 

Size  of  school 

Less  than  400 

10.0 

9.8 

10.4 

8.5 

6.6 

9.0 

400-599 

16.2 

13.0 

14.9 

10.4 

7.8 

11.5 

600-799 

18.2 

14.7 

14.6 

11.7 

8.6 

12.1 

800-999 

20.5 

15.6 

16.5 

13.2 

8.5 

12.6 

1,000  or  more 

21.5 

16.1 

8.1 

14.6 

8.7 

13.4 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
Base  Year  (1988),  Student  Survey. 
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Table  47-3      Percentage  of  12th-graders  who  reported  incidences  of  violence  or  crime  at 
school/  by  type  of  violence  or  crime  and  selected  student  and  school 
characteristics:  1992 


Percent  of  students  who  strongly  agree: 

Percent  of  students  who  reported  during  the  first  semester: 

Fights  often 

iney  goi  iniu 

occur 

They  had 

between 

o<Ji T IVH  III  1^ 

They  got  Into 

a  physical 

They  don't 

different 

There  are 

Stolen  from 

They  were 

a  physical 

fight  to  or 

feel  safe  at 

racial/ethnic 

many  gongs 

them  at 

threatened 

fight  at 

from 

Characteristic 

school 

groups 

OT  school 

school 

at  school 

school 

school 

Total 

52 

3.7 

30.S 

15.2 

11.4 

6.9 

Sex 

Male 

2.8 

5.2 

4.0 

34.0 

19.8 

17.4 

10.8 

Female 

O  A. 

z.o 

0. 1 

o.o 

Z/  .0 

in  A 

3.0 

Race/ethnjcity 

White 

2.2 

4.8 

2.8 

29.7 

15.1 

10.2 

0.7 

Black 

4.3 

5.2 

3.9 

34.4 

15.3 

17.1 

10.2 

Hispanic 

4.0 

7.2 

8.2 

34.2 

16.3 

14.2 

10.0 

Asian/Pacific 

13.0 

7.6 

7.4 

Islander 

3.0 

6.8 

5.6 

30.2 

American  Indian/ 

19.0 

15.5 

Alaskan  Native 

2.4 

2.4 

8.2 

35.6 

17.6 

Urbanlcity 

Urban 

3.6 

5.8 

6.6 

30.1 

15.7 

11.7 

7.8 

Suburtxin 

2.5 

5.5 

3.4 

30.8 

15.8 

11.6 

6.4 

Rural 

2.1 

4.3 

1.4 

31.5 

14.0 

10.7 

6.6 

Size  of  school 

Less  than  400 

2.7 

1.8 

2.0 

31.1 

10.6 

9.3 

4.0 

400-799 

2.1 

3.1 

1.2 

29.9 

15.2 

12.5 

7.2 

80(MJ99 

2.3 

4.4 

2.3 

30.7 

15.4 

10.2 

6.5 

1.200-1.599 

3.1 

6.7 

3.6 

30.9 

16.3 

10.6 

6.2 

1.600  or  more 

3.5 

8.1 

7.4 

32.3 

16.2 

11.9 

8.6 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Notional  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 
Second  Follow-up.  (1992).  Student  Surs/ey. 
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Table  47-4     Percentage  of  students  who  attended  a  school  that  was  equipped  with 
various  security  devices,  by  selected  school  characteristics:  1993 


Percent  of  students  who  attended  a  school  that: 

1  IcAc  iritv 

characteristic 

detectors 

guards 

during  the  day 

Total 

4.9 

28.6 

26.2 

Urbanlclty 

Urban 

6.8 

40.4 

33.7 

Suburban 

2.9 

15.5 

15.3 

Rural 

1.8 

8.9 

14,9 

School  size 

Less  than  300 

2.6 

12.2 

22.7 

300-599 

3.6 

19.9 

25.3 

600-999 

4.8 

27.6 

27.3 

1.000  or  more 

7.9 

49,4 

28.0 

School  level 

Elementary 

2.1 

14.1 

29.8 

Middle  school 

4.3 

27.1 

28.8 

High  school 

7.6 

42.9 

24.4 

Combined 

2.9 

13.1 

16.6 

Control 

Public 

5.3 

30.0 

25.5 

Private 

0.9 

13.8 

33.7 

NOTE:  To  obtain  this  data  parents  of  12.680  children  in  grades  3-12  were  Interviewed,  as  were  6.504  students  in  grades  6-12. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Departmen'  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES). 
1993.  School  Safety  and  Discipline  file. 
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Table  48-1     Percentage  of  high  school  seniors  who  reported  using  drugs  or  alcohol  at 
any  time  during  the  previous  year,  by  type  of  drug:  School  years  ending 
1975-94 


Type  of  drug 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Alcohol 

84.8 

85.7 

87.0 

87.7 

88.1 

87.9 

87.0 

86.8 

87.3 

86.0 

Marijuana 

40.0 

44.6 

47.6 

50.2 

60.8 

48.8 

46.1 

44.3 

42.3 

40.0 

Any  llllcit  drug  other  than  marijuana 

26.2 

25.4 

26.0 

27.1 

28.2 

30.4 

34.0 

30.1 

28.4 

28.0 

Stimulants 

16.2 

15.8 

16.3 

17.1 

18.3 

20.8 

26.0 

20.3 

17.9 

17.7 

Inhalants 

3.0 

3.7 

4.1 

5.4 

4.6 

4.1 

4.5 

4.3 

5.1 

LSD 

7.2 

6.4 

5.5 

6.3 

6.6 

6.5 

6.6 

6.1 

5.4 

4.7 

Cocaine 

5.6 

6.0 

7.2 

9.0 

12.0 

12.3 

12.4 

11.5 

11.4 

11.6 

Sedatives 

11.7 

107 

10.8 

9.9 

9.9 

10.3 

10.5 

9.1 

7.9 

6.6 

Tranquilizers 

10.6 

10.3 

10.8 

9.9 

9.6 

8.7 

8.0 

7.0 

6.9 

6.1 

Type  of  drug 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Alcohol 

85.6 

84.5 

85.7 

85.3 

82.7 

80.6 

77.7 

76.8 

76.0 

Marijuana 

40.6 

38.8 

36.3 

33.1 

29.6 

27.0 

23.9 

21.9 

26.0 

30.7 

Any  illicit  drug  other  than  marijuana 

27.4 

25.9 

24.1 

21.1 

20.0 

17.9 

16.2 

14.9 

17.1 

18.0 

Stimulants 

15.8 

13.4 

12.2 

10.9 

10.8 

9.1 

9.1 

8.2 

8.4 

9.4 

Inhalants 

5.7 

6.1 

6.9 

6.5 

5.9 

6.9 

6.6 

6.2 

7.0 

7.7 

USD 

4.4 

4.5 

5.2 

4.8 

4.9 

5.4 

5.2 

5.6 

6.8 

6.9 

Cocaine 

13.1 

12.7 

10.3 

7.9 

6.5 

5.3 

3.5 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

Sedatives 

5.8 

5.2 

4.1 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

3.6 

2.9 

3.4 

4.2 

Tranquilizers 

6.1 

5.8 

5.5 

4.8 

3.8 

3.5 

3.6 

2.8 

3.5 

3.7 

—  Not  available.  Data  for  1994  are  not  available  for  the  trend  series  as  the  wording  of  the  question  was  different  in  this  year 
than  in  previous  years. 

NOTE:  Only  drug  use  that  was  not  under  a  doctor's  oraers  is  Included  here. 

SOURCE:  Lloyd  D.  Johnson,  Patrick  O'Malley,  and  Jerald  G.  Bachman,  "Selected  Outcome  Measures  from  the  Monitoring  the 
Future  Study  for  Goal  6  of  the  National  Educational  Goals,"  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  July  1994. 
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Table  48-2     Percentage  of  students  who  reported  being  under  the  influence  of  drugs  or 
alcohol  at  school  in  the  previous  month,  by  grade,  type  of  drug,  and 
number  of  days:  1992  and  1993 


Type  of  drug  and 
number  of  days 


8th  grade 


10th  grade 


12th  grade 


1992 


1993 


1992 


1993 


1992 


1993 


Alcohol 

None 

One  or  more  days 
One  day 
Two  days 
3-5  days 
6-9  days 
10  or  more  days 

Mari)uano  or  other  illegol  drug 

None 

One  or  more  days 
One  day 
Two  days 
3-5  days 
6-9  days 
10  or  more  days 


95.5 
4.5 
2.7 
0.8 
0.5 
0.2 
0.3 


97.0 
3.0 
1.4 
0.7 
0.4 
0.1 
0.4 


94.3 
5.7 
2.8 
1.4 
0.7 
0.3 
0.5 


95.4 
4.6 
1.8 
1.0 
0.9 
0.3 
0.6 


94.5 
5.5 
2.8 
1.4 
0.9 
0.2 
0.2 


95.4 
4.5 
1.8 
1.0 
1.0 
0.2 
0.5 


93.3 
6.7 
3.2 
1.5 
1.2 
0.3 
0.5 


94.0 
6.0 
2.3 
1.6 
0.9 
0.5 
0.7 


92.3 
7.8 
3.5 
2.2 
1.2 
0.4 
0.5 


93.4 
6.6 
2.4 
1.2 
1.2 
0.5 
1.3 


91.9 
8.0 
3.4 
1.8 
1.3 
0.8 
0.7 


91.3 
8.7 
3.0 
1.7 
1.1 
0.9 
2.0 


SOURCE:  Johnston,  Lloyd  D.,  Patrick  O'Malley,  and  Jerald  G.  Bachman,  "Selected  Outcome  Measures  from  the  Monitoring  the 
Future  Study  for  Goal  6  of  the  National  Educational  Goals,"  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  July  1994. 
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Table  48-3      Percentage  of  high  school  seniors  who  reported  using  drugs  or  alcohol  at 
school  in  the  previous  year,  by  type  of  drug:  Selected  school  years  ending 
1980-93 


Type  of  drug 

1980 

1985 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

Alcohol 

14.3 

11.2 

6.9 

6.9 

6.7 

7.2 

Marijuana 

21.4 

13.6 

6.1  . 

5.3 

4.8 

5.7 

Cocaine 

2.6 

2.9 

1.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

SOURCE:  Uoyd  D.  Johnson,  Patrick  O'Malley,  and  Jerald  G.  Bachmaa  "Selected  Outcome  Measures  from  the  Monitoring  the 
Future  Study  for  Gool  6  of  the  National  Educational  Goals,"  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  July  1994. 


Table  48-4     Percentage  of  students  who  reported  alcohol  and  drug  use  in  the  last  12 
months,  by  type  of  drug,  grade,  and  situation:  1993 


Alcohol 

Marijuana  or  other  Illegal  drugs 

Percentage  saying 
one  or  more  times 

Percentage  saying 
one  or  more  times 

situation 

8th  grade 

10th  grade 

8th  arade 

10th  grade 

At  a  school  dance,  game, 
or  other  school  event 

11.4 

18.0 

4.5 

8.0 

At  school  during  the  day 

3.9 

7.2 

2.5 

5.2 

Near  school 

6.4 

11.3 

3.6 

6.2 

SOURCE:  Lloyd  D.  Johnson,  Patrick  O'Malley,  and  Jerald  G.  Bachman,  "Selected  Outcome  Measures  from  the  Monitoring  the 
Future  Study  for  Goal  6  of  the  National  Educational  Goals,"  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  July  1994. 
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Table  48-5     Percentage  of  students  who  had  someone  offer  to  sell  them  drugs  at  school 
during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  by  grade  and  year,  number  of 
offers,  sex,  race/ethnicity,  and  control  of  school:  Spring  1988, 1990,  and  1992 


Bth-graders  in  1988  lOth-graders  in  1990  1 2th-graclers  In  1992 


Sex,  race/ethniclty,  and 
control  of  school 

Ever 

Once  or 
twice 

More 
than 
twice 

Ever 

Once  or 
twice 

More 
than 

U  vo 

Once  or 
twice 

More 
than 
twice 

Ail  students 

10.0 

6.9 

3.1 

17.0 

10.1 

6.9 

16.0 

9.5 

C.5 

Male 

12.2 

8.1 

4.0 

21.8 

12.6 

9.3 

21.7 

12.0 

9.7 

Female 

7  O 

0.  / 

19  1 

7  A 

A  A 

10.3 

6.9 

3.4 

Race/ethnicity 
White 

9.9 

6.9 

3.1 

17.9 

10.6 

7.3 

16.6 

9.7 

6.9 

Black 

7.6 

v5.8 

1.8 

10.9 

7.1 

3.8 

9.3 

6.5 

2.8 

Hispanic 

14.3 

8.9 

5.3 

17.2 

9.4 

7.9 

21.1 

12.2 

8.9 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

4.8 

3.5 

1.3 

13.3 

8.5 

4.9 

11.4 

6.7 

4.8 

Arr^erican  Indian/ 
Alaskan  Native 

16.4 

11.3 

5.1 

24.6 

16.5 

8.1 

21.1 

10.8 

10.3 

Control  of  school 

Public 

11.0 

7.6 

3.4 

17.7 

10.5 

7.2 

16.7 

9.8 

6.9 

Catholic 

2.5 

1.6 

0.9 

11.7 

9.0 

2.7 

12.7 

8.7 

4.0 

Private,  other  religious 
affiliation 

2.6 

1.7 

0.9 

2.5 

1.2 

1.4 

3.3 

2.6 

0.7 

Private,  no  religious 
affiliation 

5.0 

3.2 

1.8 

7.2 

4.5 

2.7 

10.3 

4.5 

5.8 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Departr^ent  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 
Base  Year  (1988),  First  Follow-up  (1990).  and  Second  Follow-up  (1992)  Student  Surveys. 
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Table  48-6     Percentage  of  public  school  students  who  had  someone  offer  to  sell  them 
drugs  at  school  during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  by  grade  and  year, 
number  of  offers,  and  selected  school  characteristics:  Spring  1988,  1990,  and 
1992 


Sth-graders  in  1988  lOth-graders  in  1990  1 2th-graclers  in  1992 


More  More  More 

Once  or         than  Once  or         than  Once  or  than 

School  characteristics  Ever        twine        twice        Ever        twice        twice        Ever        twice  twice 


All  public  schools 

n.o 

7.6 

0.4 

17.7 

IU.5 

7.2 

16.7 

9.8 

6.9 

Minority  enrollment 

Less  than  20  percent 

10.1 

7.0 

1 7  A 

in  0 

7  9 

20  percent  or  more 

12.3 

8.6 

3.7 

17.3 

10.1 

7.2 

School  size 

Less  than  150 

7.6 

4.4 

3.2 

2.1 

0.0 

2.1 

9.0 

4.6 

4.6 

150-449 

8.7 

60 

2.6 

11.6 

7.6 

3.9 

8.9 

6.2 

3.7 

450-749 

11.7 

8.3 

3.4 

12.8 

7.4 

6.4 

15.9 

8.9 

7.0 

750  or  more 

11.9 

8.1 

3.8 

IV.i: 

11.1 

8.1 

18.4 

10.9 

7.4 

K^-^tropolitan  status 

Urtnn 

12.6 

9.1 

3.6 

17.0 

9.8 

7.2 

18.1 

10.3 

7.8 

Suburban 

11.3 

7.6 

1  7 

lO 

111 

O.  1 

IV.o 

1 1  n 
1  1  .u 

Q  A 

0.4 

Rural 

9.6 

66 

1 0.4 

O  1 

y.o 

A  1 
0.  1 

1  z.o 

O.U 

Percent  of  students  rocelvlng  free  ore  redijced-price 

lunch 

Total 

0-6 

9.3 

6.4 

3.0 

19.8 

11.8 

8.0 

20.3 

11.4 

9.0 

6-20 

11.8 

8.4 

3.4 

17.8 

10.6 

7.3 

17.2 

10.1 

7.1 

21-40 

11.3 

7.6 

3.7 

14.9 

8.4 

6.4 

14.1 

8.9 

6.2 

41  or  more 

11.2 

7.9 

3.3 

16.1 

9.3 

6.8 

16.8 

8.9 

6.9 

Urban 

0-6 

11.5 

9.3 

2.2 

14.0 

8.9 

6.1 

17.6 

11.1 

66 

6-20 

13.7 

9.2 

4.6 

16.6 

9.4 

7.1 

21.6 

13.7 

7.8 

21-40 

13.8 

10.4 

3.4 

17.3 

9.1 

8.2 

17.4 

9.6 

11 

41  or  more 

11.9 

8.6 

3.4 

14.9 

8.1 

6.8 

17.2 

8.4 

88 

Suburban 

0-5 

9.6 

6.0 

3.6 

21.4 

12.9 

8.6 

22.4 

11.9 

10.4 

6-20 

11.8 

8.6 

3.3 

19.4 

11.3 

8.1 

19.3 

10.9 

8.3 

21-40 

13.6 

8.8 

4.7 

16.9 

7.7 

8.2 

14.6 

9.6 

6.0 

41  or  more 

11.7 

8.0 

3.7 

14.3 

8.0 

6.3 

17.7 

8.9 

8.9 

Rural 

0-6 

7.7 

6.1 

1.6 

16.6 

8.0 

7.6 

13.4 

8.9 

4.6 

6-20 

10.6 

7.6 

3.0 

16.8 

10.2 

6.6 

11.4 

67 

4.7 

21-40 

9.1 

6.8 

3.3 

]3.2 

8.3 

4.9 

12.2 

8.2 

4.0 

41  or  more 

10.1 

7.3 

2.8 

18.1 

11.1 

7.0 

13.6 

9.4 

4.3 

—  Not  available. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988. 
Base  Year  (1988),  First  Follow-up  (i990X  and  Second  Follow-up  (1992)  Student  Surveys. 
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Table  49-1     Total  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control  and  type  of 
institution  and  race/ethnicity  of  student:  Fall,  selected  years  1976-92 


Number,  In  thousands 


Control  and  type  of  Institution 
and  race/ethnlclty  of  student 

1976 

1978 

1980 

1982 

1984 

1986 

198e 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Ali  fnttitutions 

10,986 

11,231 

12.087 

12.?a8 

12.235 

12.504 

13.043 

13.710 

14.359 

14,491 

White 

9.076 

9.194 

9.833 

9  997 

9.815 

9.921 

10.283 

10.675 

10.990 

10.870 

Minority 

1.691 

1.785 

1.949 

2.059 

2.085 

2.238 

2.399 

2.639 

2.963 

3.164 

Black 

1.033 

1.064 

1.107 

1.101 

1.076 

1.082 

1.130 

1.223 

1,335 

1.394 

Hiopanic 

384 

417 

472 

519 

535 

618 

680 

758 

867 

964 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

198 

235 

286 

351 

390 

448 

497 

000 

OO/ 

AO'7 
OV/ 

American  Indlon/Alaskan  Native 

/O 

/O 

Oh 

Aft 
OO 

on 

0*^ 

in*^ 

114 

1 19 

Nonresident  alien 

010 
Z  IV 

OUO 

OO  1 

ooo 

0*KJ 

416 

468 

Public  Institutions 

8.641 

8,770 

9.456 

9.695 

9.458 

9.714 

10.156 

10.741 

11.310 

11,388 

White 

7.095 

7.136 

7.656 

7.785 

7.543 

7.654 

7.964 

8.340 

8.622 

8.487 

Minority 

1.401 

1.466 

1.596 

1.692 

1.696 

1.836 

1.955 

2.136 

2.412 

2.592 

Black 

831 

840 

876 

873 

844 

854 

881 

952 

1.063 

1,101 

Hispanic 

337 

363 

406 

446 

456 

532 

587 

648 

742 

822 

Asian/Pacific  islander 

166 

195 

240 

296 

323 

371 

406 

440 

CIA. 

0  lo 

000 

American  inaian/AiasKan  iNaTive 

Aft 

Oo 

Aft 
OO 

77 

79 

79 

81 

90 

100 

103 

Nonresident  alien 

140 

1 A7 
10/ 

OlO 

JL.  ly 

910 
z  1  y 

99^ 

275 

310 

Private  Institutions 

2.345 

2.461 

2.630 

2.693 

2.777 

2.790 

2,887 

2.970 

3.049 

3.104 

White 

1.982 

2.058 

2.177 

2.212 

2.272 

2.267 

2.319 

2.335 

2.368 

2.383 

Minority 

290 

319 

353 

368 

389 

403 

444 

503 

641 

572 

Black 

202 

216 

231 

228 

232 

228 

248 

271 

282 

293 

Hispanic 

47 

55 

66 

74 

79 

86 

93 

110 

125 

133 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

32 

40 

47 

55 

67 

77 

91 

1 10 

1  Ol 

1^1 

1  QO 

American  Indlon/Alaskan  Native 

o 

o 

in 
1  u 

1  n 

1  u 

1 1 

1 1 

12 

14 

16 

Nonresident  alien 

fO 

00 

1  ni 

1  10 

1 1  A 
1  1  O 

1 9n 

19*^ 
1  ^o 

1  '^9 

141 

149 

All  4-year  Institutions 

7,107 

7.203 

7.565 

7,648 

7.708 

7.824 

8.175 

8.529 

8,707 

8.768 

White 

5.999 

6.027 

6.275 

6.306 

6.301 

6.337 

6.582 

t.lbl 

6.791 

6.747 

Minority 

931 

976 

1.050 

1.073 

1.124 

1.195 

1.292 

1.450 

1.573 

1.664 

Block 

6C4 

612 

634 

612 

617 

615 

666 

715 

768 

792 

Hispanic 

174 

190 

217 

229 

246 

278 

296 

345 

383 

410 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

119 

138 

162 

193 

223 

262 

297 

343 

382 

408 

American  Indian /Alaskan  Native 

35 

35 

37 

39 

38 

40 

42 

48 

51 

66 

Nonresident  alien 

177 

201 

241 

270 

282 

292 

302 

322 

343 

357 

Public  4-year  lnstit\jtions 

4,893 

4.896 

5.128 

5.176 

5.196 

5.300 

5.544 

5.848 

5.905 

5.902 

White 

4.120 

4.085 

4.243 

4.258 

4.230 

■  4.275 

4.466 

4.606 

4.597 

4.634 

Minority 

667 

691 

741 

756 

796 

860 

908 

1.046 

,1.102 

1.166 

Black 

422 

425 

438 

421 

427 

424 

449 

495 

516 

636 

Hispanic 

129 

140 

156 

164 

179 

206 

216 

263 

279 

295 

Aslon/Poclflc  Islander 

88 

99 

117 

140 

160 

188 

210 

261 

266 

282 

American  Indlon/Alaskan  Native 

28 

27 

29 

31 

30 

32 

33 

38 

41 

43 

Nonresident  alien 

106 

120 

144 

161 

170 

176 

181 

196 

206 

213 
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Table  49-1     Total  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control  and  type  of 
institution  and  race/ethnicity  of  student:  Fall,  selected  years  1976-92 — 
Continued 


Control  and  type  of  Institution 
and  race /ethnicity  of  student 


Number,  In  thousands 


1976      1978      1980      1982      1984  1986 


1988 


1990  1991 


1992 


Prtvato  A-YQOt  institutiont  2.214  2.306  2,438  2.473  2.510  2,524  2.631  2,731  2.302  2.866 

'Milte  1.879  1.942  2.032  2,048  2.071  2,062  2.127  2.163  Z194  2.213 

Minority  264  283  309  317  328  346  384  440  472  508 

Block  182  187  196  192  190  191  208  228  242  266 

Hispanic  44  50  60  65  67  73  80  96  104  115 

Asian/Pacific  islander  31  39  46  53  62  74  87  107  115  126 

American  lndian/Aiasl<an  Native  7  8  8  8  8  8  9  10  11  12 

Nonresident  alien  71  81  97  108  112  117  120  128  137  146 

Ail  2-yMr  institutions  3,879  4.028  4.521  4.740  4.527  4,680  4.868  5.181  5,652  5.723 

White  3.077  3.167  3.568  3.692  3.514  3.584  3.702  3.918  4.199  4.123 

Minority  760  810  899  987  961  1.043  1.107  1.189  1,380  1.500 

Black  429  443  472  489  459  467  473  609  578  602 

Hispanic  210  227  266  291  289  340  384  414  484  646 

Aslan/Pacificlsiander  79  97  124  158  167  186  399  212  266  289 

American  Indian /Alaskan  Native  41  43  47  49  46  51  50  64  63  64 

Nonresident  alien  42  52  64  61  63  63  60  75  74  100 

Public  2-ycar  Insfftutions  3,748  3.874  4.329  4.520  4,260  4,414  4,612  4,997  5.405  5.486 

White  2.974  3.061  3.413  3.527  3.313  3.379  3.609  3.780  4.025  3.963 

Minority  735  775  866  936  899  986  1.047  1.153  1.310  1.436 

Black  410  415  438  462  417  430  433  481  537  666 

Hispanic  208  222  260  282  277  326  371  409  463  527 

Asian/Pacific  islander  78  96  123  155  162  183  196  210  250  284 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native  39  41  46  46  42  47  48  52  60  60 

Nonresident  alien  39  48  60  57  49  49  56  64  70  97 

Private  2-year  Institutions  131  155  193  220  266  266  256  244  247  238 

White  103  116  146  166  202  205  193  175  174  170 

Minority  25  35  44  51  61  57  60  66  69  64 

Black  20  28  35  37  41  37  41  43  40  37 

Hispanic  3  5  5  9  12  14  13  15  :  20  18 

Asian/Pacific  Islander  1  1  23544566 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native  2223433334 

Nonresident  alien  3444443444 

NOTE:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994.  table  202 

(based  on  the  iPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  Fall  Enrollment,  various  years). 
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Indicator  49 


Table  49-2     Percentage  distribution  of  total  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher 

education,  by  control  and  type  of  institution  and  race/ethnicity  of  student: 
Fall,  selected  years  1976-92 

Number,  In  thousands 

Control  and  type  of  institution 


and  race/ethnlclty  of  student  1976      1978      1980      1982      1984      1986      1988      1990      1991  1992 


Ail  institutions 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

82.6 

81.9 

81.4 

80.7 

80.2 

79.3 

78.8 

77.9 

76.5 

75.0 

Minority 

15.4 

15.9 

16.1 

16.6 

17.0 

17.9 

18.4 

19.2 

20.6 

21.8 

Bia::k 

9.4 

9.4 

9.2 

8.9 

8.8 

8.7 

8.7 

8.9 

9.3 

9.6 

Hispanic 

3.5 

3.7 

3.9 

4.2 

4.4 

4.9 

5.2 

5.5 

6.0 

6.6 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

2.8 

3.2 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Nonresident  alien 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

3.2 

Public  institutions 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

82.1 

81.4 

81.0 

80.3 

79.8 

78.8 

78.4 

77.6 

76.2 

74.5 

Minority 

16.2 

16.7 

16.9 

17.5 

17.9 

18.9 

19.2 

19.9 

21.3 

22.8 

Black 

9.6 

9.6 

9.3 

9.0 

8.9 

8.8 

8.7 

6.9 

9.3 

9.7 

Hispanic 

3.9 

4.1 

4.3 

4.6 

4.8 

5.5 

5.6 

6.0 

6.6 

7.2 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

1.9 

2.2 

2.5 

3.1 

3.4 

3.8 

4.0 

4.1 

4.6 

5.0 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Nonresident  alien 

1.7 

1.9 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

2.7 

Prtvat0  institutions 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

84.5 

83.6 

82.8 

82.1 

81.8 

81.3 

80.3 

78.6 

77.7 

76.8 

Minority 

12.4 

13.0 

13.4 

13.7 

14.0 

14.4 

15.4 

16.9 

17.7 

18.4 

Black 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8.5 

8.4 

8.2 

8.6 

9.1 

9.2 

9.4 

Hispanic 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

2.7 

2.8 

3.1 

3.2 

3.7 

4.1 

4.3 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.4 

2.8 

3.2 

3.7 

4.0 

4.3 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Nonresident  alien 

3.1 

3.5 

3.8 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

4.6 

4.8 

Ali  4-year  Inst^tions 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

84.4 

83.7 

82.9 

82.5 

81.7 

81.0 

80.5 

79.2 

78.0 

77.0 

Minority 

13.1 

13.5 

13.9 

14.0 

14.6 

15.3 

15.8 

17.0 

18.1 

19.0 

Block 

8.5 

8.5 

8.4 

8.0 

8.0 

7.9 

8.0 

8.4 

8.7 

9.0 

Hispanic 

2.4 

2.6 

2.9 

3.0 

3.2 

3.6 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

4.7 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

1.7 

1.9 

2.1 

2.5 

2.9 

3.3 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

4.7 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

06 

0.6 

Nonresident  alien 

2.5 

2.8 

3.2 

3.5 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4.1 

Public  4-year  institutions 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

84.2 

83.4 

82.7 

82.3 

81.4 

80.7 

80.4 

78.6 

77.8 

76.8 

Minority 

13.6 

14.1 

14.5 

14.6 

15.3 

16.0 

16.4 

17.9 

18.7 

19.6 

Black 

8.6 

8.7 

8.5 

8.1 

8.2 

8.0 

8.1 

8.5 

8.7 

9.1 

Hispanic 

2.6 

2.9 

3.0 

3.2  ■ 

3.4 

3.9 

3.9 

4.5 

4.7 

5.0 

Asian  or  Pacific  islander 

1.8 

2.0 

2.3 

2.7 

3.1 

3.5 

3.8 

4.3 

4.5 

4.8 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Nonresident  alien 

2.2 

2.5 

2.8 

3.1 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 
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Table  49-2     Percentage  distribution  of  total  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher 

education,  by  control  and  type  of  institution  and  race/ethnicity  of  student: 
Fall,  selected  years  1976-92  —  Continued 

Number,  in  thousands 

Control  and  type  oV  Institution 


and  race/ethnlclty  of  student  1976     1978     1980     1982     1984     1986     1988     1990     1991  1992 


Privote  4-year  institutions 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

84.9 

84.2 

83.3 

82.8 

82.5 

81.7 

80.8 

79.2 

78.3 

77.2 

Minority 

1 1.9 

12.3 

12.7 

12.8 

13.1 

13.7 

14.6 

16.1 

16.8 

17.7 

Black 

8.2 

8.1 

8.0 

7.8 

7.6 

7.6 

7.9 

8.3 

8.6 

8.9 

Hispanic 

20 

2.2 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.9 

3.0 

3.5 

3.7 

4.0 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

1.4 

1.7 

1.8 

2.1 

2.5 

2.9 

3.3 

3.9 

4.1 

4.4 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Nonresident  alien 

3.2 

3.5 

4.0 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.9 

5.1 

All  2-year  institutions 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

79.3 

78.6 

78.7 

77.9 

77.6 

76.6 

76.0 

75.6 

74.3 

72.0 

Minority 

19.6 

20.1 

19.9 

20.8 

21.2 

22.3 

22.7 

22.9 

24.4 

26.2 

Black 

11.1 

11.0 

10.4 

10.3 

10.1 

10.0 

9.7 

9.8 

10.2 

10.5 

Hispanic 

5.4 

5.6 

5.6 

6.1 

6.4 

7.3 

7.9 

8.0 

8.6 

9.5 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

2.0 

2.4 

2.7 

3.3 

3.7 

4.0 

4.1 

^.1 

4.5 

5.0 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

1.1 

1 .1 

1.0 

1.0 

1 .0 

1.1 

1.0 

1 .0 

1.1 

1.1 

Nonresident  alien 

1.1 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.7 

Public  2-year  institutions 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

79.3 

78.8 

78.8 

73.0 

77.8 

76.6 

76.1 

75.6 

74.5 

72.1 

Minority 

19.6 

20.0 

19.8 

20.7 

21.1 

22.3 

22.7 

23.1 

24.2 

26.2 

Black 

10.9 

10.7 

10.1 

10.0 

9.8 

9.7 

9.4 

9.6 

9.9 

10.3 

Hispanic 

5.5 

5.7 

5.8 

6.2 

6.5 

7.4 

8.0 

8.2 

8.6 

9.6 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

2.1 

2.5 

2.8 

3.4 

3.8 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.6 

5.2 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

Nonresident  alien 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.8 

Private  2-year  institutions 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

78.6 

74.8 

75.1 

75.0 

75.9 

77.1 

75.4 

71.7 

70.4 

71.4 

Minority 

19.1 

22.6 

22.8 

23.2 

22.9 

21.4 

23.4 

27.0 

27.9 

26.9 

Black 

15.3 

18.1 

18.1 

16.8 

15.4 

13.9 

16.0 

17.6 

16.2 

15.5 

Hispanic 

2.3 

3.2 

2.6 

4.1 

4.5 

5.3 

5.1 

6.1 

8.1 

7.6 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

0.8 

0.6 

1.0 

1.4 

1.9 

1.5 

1.6 

2.0 

2.4 

2.5 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

1.5 

1.3 

1.0 

1.4 

1.5 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.7 

Nonresident  alien 

2.3 

2.6 

2.1 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

NOTE:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994,  table  202 
(based  on  the  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  fall  enrollment,  various  years). 
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Table  50-1     Percentage  of  classes  in  4-year  colleges  and  universities  where  class  size  is 
above  25  and  above  50  students,  by  type  of  institution,  level  of  elass,  and 
rank  of  faculty:  Fall  1987  and  fall  1992 


Research  Doctoral  Comprehensive  Ubernl  arts 


Class  size  Class  size  Class  size  Class  size 

Faculty  rank 


Above  25    Above  50    Above  25    Above  50    Above  25    Above  50    Above  25    Aobove  50 


Fall  1992 


Undergraduote,  lower  divisk>n  courses 


Total 

S5 

57 

21 

52 

oo 

5 

Full  professor 

64 

37 

63 

28 

68 

14 

39 

7 

Associate  professor 

63 

39 

64 

27 

52 

10 

34 

4 

Assistant  professor 

54 

31 

63 

2A 

61 

10 

34 

5 

Instructor 

51 

1  o 

43 

11 

45 

A 
O 

zo 

1 

1  APti  iror 

ou 

1  '\ 

44 

13 

47 

in 

4z 

2 

Other 

\  ) 

\  ) 

C) 

36 

1  R 

o 

Undergraduate,  upper  division  courses 

Total 

48 

14 

46 

8 

41 

5 

16 

1 

Full  professor 

48 

14 

46 

9 

44 

6 

19 

1 

Associate  professor 

49 

16 

48 

7 

44 

5 

18 

1 

/AJwIoTUllT  pruiodour 

0 1 

1  c; 
1 0 

49 

9 

38 

4 

14 

1 

Instructor 

vO 

'I 

yj 

41 

6 

38 

O 

\z 

1 
1 

*iA 
04 

1  7 

35 

11 

41 

0 

Zo 

4 

Other 

\  ) 

K  ) 

C) 

25 

1 
1 

( ) 

(  ) 

Graduate  courses 

Total 

28 

9 

26 

9 

25 

4 

17 

1 

Full  professor 

26 

12 

30 

12 

27 

5 

C) 

C) 

Associate  professor 

33 

1 1 

24 

5 

24 

3 

17 

3 

A<iitktrint  orofoccor 

OA 

o 

z. 

24 

10 

27 

c 
D 

1  o 
\Z 

0 

ln<*tn  iptnr 

11  lO  1 1          1  ^1 

\  ) 

K  ) 

27 

3 

19 

U 

C ) 

( ) 

1  Af^ti  irAr 

\  ) 

\  ) 

C) 

28 

U 

C ) 

(  ) 

Other 

\  ) 

\  ) 

C) 

n 

Fall  1987 

n 

\  ) 

K  ) 

K  ) 

Undergraduate,  lower  division  courses 

Total 

57 

32 

56 

20 

50 

Q 
T 

VI 

ou 

A 

Full  professor 

73 

48 

62 

26 

57 

13 

33 

A 
\J 

Associate  professor 

71 

44 

62 

31 

60 

8 

34 

3 

Assistant  professor 

43 

22 

50 

19 

53 

7 

30 

5 

Instructor 

37 

3 

59 

10 

38 

7 

21 

2 

Lecturer 

38 

16 

n 

O 

48 

6 

C) 

C) 

Other 

O 

C) 

n 

n 

O 

n 

41 

0 

Undergraduate,  upper  division  courses 

Total 

49 

16 

41 

8 

34 

4 

17 

2 

Full  professor 

49 

18 

38 

11 

34 

2 

21 

4 

Associate  professor 

50 

17 

47 

6 

29 

4 

17 

1 

Assistant  professor 

52 

10 

43 

12 

39 

4 

17 

1 

Instructor 

38 

12 

32 

2 

29 

2 

12 

1 

Lecturer 

44 

20 

n 

n 

43 

14 

C) 

(•) 

Other 

(*) 

C) 

n 

n 

n 

C) 

C) 

(•) 

.  Graduate  courses 

Total 

21 

7 

18 

4 

22 

2 

18 

1.3 

Full  professor 

18 

6 

20 

7 

22 

2 

C) 

(•) 

Associate  professor 

28 

10 

17 

3 

21 

4 

n 

(•) 

Assistant  professor 

23 

7 

15 

2 

17 

0 

n 

(*) 

Instructor 

<*) 

C) 

n 

C) 

C) 

C) 

n 

(•) 

Lecturer 

(*) 

C) 

n 

n 

C) 

C) 

o 

(*) 

Other 

(*) 

(*) 

n 

n 

n 

C) 

n 

(*) 

*  Too  few  responses  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Deportment  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Notional  Study  of  Postsecondory  Faculty,  1988 
and  1993. 
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Note  on  student  exposure  to  faculty  at  institutions  of  tiigtier  education 


The  1988  National  Study  of  Postsecondary 
Faculty  (NSOPF-88)  was  a  survey  of  faculty  who 
had  at  least  some  instructional  duties  (such  as 
teaching  one  or  more  courses)  in  for-credit  higher 
education  courses  during  the  1987  fall  term. 

Unlike  NSOPF-88,  which  was  limited  to  faculty 
whose  regular  assignments  included  instruction; 
the  faculty  universe  for  NSOPF-93  was  expanded 
to  include  anyone  who  was  designated  as  faculty, 
whether  or  not  their  responsibilities  included 
instruction,  and  other  (non-faculty)  personnel 
with  instructional  responsibility.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  indicator,  analysis  was  restricted 
to  faculty  with  at  least  some  instructional 
responsibilities. 

Both  full-  and  part-time  faculty  are  included  in 
the  analysis.  Teaching  assistants  and  medical 
faculty  were  not  included  in  the  estimates. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  indicator,  institutions  of 
hrgher  education  were  divided  into  four  types, 
and  courses  were  separated  into  three  divisions. 

Types  of  Institutions 

Research  university:  Institution  that  is  among  the 
100  leading  universities  receiving  federal  research 
funds.  Each  of  these  universities  awards 
substantial  numbers  of  doctorates  across  many 
fields. 

Doctoral  university:  Institution  that  offers  a  full 
range  of  baccalaureate  programs  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  at  least  three  disciplines,  but  tends  to 
be  less  focused  on  research  and  receives  fewer 
federal  research  dollars  than  the  research 
universities. 

Comprehensive  institution:  Institution  that  offers 
liberal  arts  and  professional  programs.  The 
master's  degree  is  the  highest  degree  offered. 

Liberal  arts  institution:  Institution  that  is  smaller 
and  generally  more  selective  than  comprehensive 
colleges  and  universities.  A  liberal  arts  institution 
primarily  offers  bachelor's  degrees,  althoug/j  some 
offer  master's  degrees. 


Course  Divisions 

Undergraduate,  lower  division  courses:  Courses 
designed  for  students  in  the  first  or  second  year 
of  a  4-year  bachelor's  degree  program. 

Undergraduate,  upper  division  courses:  Courses 
designed  for  students  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
of  a  4-year  bachelor's  degree  program. 

Graduate  cowses:  Courses  designed  for  students 
in  a  post-baccalaureate  degree  program, 
including  a  master's  or  doctor's. 

Medical  Faculty 

For  the  purposes  of  this  indicator,  medical 
institutions,  and  their  faculty^  were  excluded 
from  the  analysis.  Health  science  faculty 
teaching  at  the  institutions  included  in  this  study 
were  also  excluded. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Notional  Center  for 
Education  Statistics-  Profiles  of  Faculty  in  Higher  Education 
Institutions,  1988  and  1993. 
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Table  51-1     Percentage  of  16-  to  24-year-old  full-time  college  students  who  were 
employed  in  October,  by  sex  and  hours  worked  per  week:  1970-93 


All  students  Male  Female 


20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

vw/CTODer 

1 OTOI 

hours 

hours 

lotai 

hours 

hours 

Total* 

hours 

hours 

1970 

33.8 

14.1 

3.7 

33.9 

17.3 

5.0 

33.6 

9.5 

1.8 

1971 

34.1 

14.8 

3.7 

36.5 

18.5 

5.4 

30.8 

9.6 

1.2 

1972 

34.9 

15.0 

3.4 

37.8 

18.9 

5.3 

31.5 

10.0 

1.0 

197.'^ 

l^ft 

A  A 

'^0  9 

91  n 

<S  1 

U.  1 

oz.y 

11*^ 

1  1  .o 

9  'K 
z.o 

1974 

36.6 

17.0 

4.7 

37.5 

19.0 

6.1 

35.4 

14.7 

3.1 

1976 

35.2 

16.6 

4.6 

34.7 

18.2 

5.9 

35.8 

14.7 

3.1 

1976 

37.5 

16.9 

4.0 

39.1 

20.0 

5.1 

35.9 

13.6 

2.9 

1977 

38.8 

18.1 

4.2 

38.7 

19.3 

5.9  ■ 

39.0 

16.9 

2.3 

107ft 

ion 

1  y.u 

A  1 

'^O  A 

oy.o 

9n  f\ 

f^  ft 
O.O 

vin 

17  9 
1  /  .Z 

^  A 

1979 

38.1 

18.0 

4.0 

36.7 

19.3 

4.6 

39.5 

16.6 

3.4 

1980 

40.0 

17.9 

3.8 

39.4 

19.0 

4.4 

40.7 

16.7 

3.2 

1981 

39.3 

18.7 

4.2 

38.3 

19.7 

4.4 

40.4 

17.7 

3.9 

IVoz 

lo.o 

0.1 

lv.2 

0.2 

41  .U 

1  /./ 

2.9 

1983 

40.4 

18.8 

3.8 

40.0 

20.6 

4.7 

40.8 

17.0 

2.9 

1984 

42.1 

21.0 

4.2 

40.6 

21.6 

5.3 

43.6 

20.2 

3.1 

1985 

44.2 

21.5 

4.3 

42.4 

22.1 

4.9 

46.0 

20.9 

3.7 

1986 

43.0 

21.9 

4.3 

43.2 

22.9 

4.5 

42.8 

20.8 

4.1 

1987 

44.2 

22.3 

4.3 

43.6 

22.7 

4.8 

44.9 

21.8 

3.6 

1988 

46.5 

24.5 

4.7 

44.3 

24.7 

5.1 

48.7 

24.3 

4.3 

1989 

46.5 

25.2 

5.4 

44.3 

25.4 

5.8 

48.6 

24.9 

4.9 

1990 

45.7 

24.1 

4.8 

43.1 

23.2 

5.0 

48.3 

25.0 

4.6 

1991 

47.2 

25.4 

5.6 

45.2 

26.5 

6.5 

49.1 

24.4 

4.7 

W2 

47.2 

25.8 

5.5 

46.8 

25.8 

6.6 

47.5 

25.8 

4.5 

1993 

46.3 

24.6 

5.1 

44.9 

24.6 

5.1 

47.6 

24.6 

5.1 

*  Includes  those  with  a  job  but  not  at  work  during  the  survey  week. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  51-2     Percentage  of  16-  to  24-year-old  full-time  college  students  who  were 
employed  in  October,  by  family  income  and  hours  worked  per  week: 
1970-93 


All  students 

Low^ 

Middle- 

Highi 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

October 

TotaP 

hours 

hours 

Tota|2 

hours 

hours 

Total2 

hours 

hours 

Tota|2 

hours 

hours 

1970 

33.8 

14.1 

3.7 

44.0 

lo.l 

0.0 

00. 1 

1  A  A 

14.4 

A  O 

4.Z 

OO  A 

10  7 

0  7 

£..1 

1971 

34.1 

14.8 

3.7 

41 .9 

2.3 

00.4 

17  1 

R  1 

0.  1 

OO  A 

1  1  <\ 

1  1 .0 

0  0 

1972 

35.1 

15.0 

3.4 

36.7 

19.3 

4.0 

Q7  A 
0/.4 

1  X.  o 

16.2 

A  Q 
4.0 

01./ 

1 0  ^^ 
1  z.O 

0  1 
z.  1 

1973 

36.4 

I6.0 

4.4 

42.1 

19.7 

4.4 

37.0 

18.4 

5.7 

34.4 

14.3 

3.0 

1974 

OA.  Ji 

36.6 

1  "7 

1  /.J 

4.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1975 

35.2 

16.6 

4.6 

OO.  1 

1  >l  Q 

4.0 

Oo.U 

ion 
IV.U 

0.0 

Oz.  / 

'\A'\ 
\  *».o 

O.O 

1976 

37.5 

16.9 

4.0 

43.9 

20.2 

A  A 

4.4 

OO.  1 

1  /  .V 

A  Q 
4.0 

*kA  n 
04. V 

1  /I  o 

1 

O.  1 

1977 

38.8 

18.1 

4.2 

41 .4 

17.6 

O  "7 

ACt  1 
4U./ 

on  Q 

C  A 

0.0 

OA  n 

lO.V 

o.u 

1978 

3v.v 

IV.U 

4.7 

39.0 

16.9 

4.2 

41.5 

19.6 

6.0 

38.5 

18.9 

3.2 

1979 

oo.  1 

ion 
lo.U 

4.0 

41.9 

20.8 

5.1 

39.2 

19.4 

4.7 

35.6 

15.6 

2.9 

1980 

AH  n 

1  7  0 

o  o 

3.0 

OV.O 

1  Q  Q 

lo.o 

0.6 

4 1 .0 

1  v.o 

0. 1 

00.  / 

\  o.  / 

0  0 

1981 

39.3 

18.7 

4.2 

Ai  r\ 
41  .V 

zU.V 

A  Q 

4.0 

y^O  1 

AU.  1 

1  n  *^ 
1  V.O 

A  ti 

4.0 

77  A 
O/.O 

17  1 
1  / .  1 

7 
O.  / 

1  OQO 
1  VOZ 

39.9 

18.5 

7.  1 

OO.  / 

1ft  9 
1 0.^ 

0  0 

MU.  1 

I  T.O 

40.1 

17.8 

2.0 

1983 

40.4 

18.8 

3.8 

40.8 

18.8 

4.5 

41.5 

20.1 

4.7 

30.2 

17.5 

2!7 

1934 

42.1 

21.0 

4.2 

41.9 

22.4 

6.4 

42.1 

21.2 

4.9 

42.1 

20.2 

2.8 

1985 

44.2 

21.5 

4.3 

50.6 

24.2 

5.1 

45.5 

23.4 

5.1 

40.5 

18.6 

3.2 

1986 

43.0 

21.9 

4.3 

42.9 

20.5 

4.7 

46.2 

23.8 

5.2 

40.6 

20.2 

3.2 

1987 

44.2 

22.3 

4.3 

48.6 

23.5 

3.3 

46.7 

25.0 

5.2 

39.7 

18.7 

3.5 

1988 

46.5 

24.5 

4.7 

48.3 

25.2 

4.0 

49.9 

26.8 

5.9 

42.0 

21.5 

3.4 

1989 

44J.5 

25.2 

5.4 

46.5 

25.4 

4.3 

50.1 

29.8 

6.9 

42.2 

19.7 

4.0 

1990 

45.7 

24.1 

4.8 

46.5 

27.0 

3.8 

47.8 

26.4 

6.2 

42.7 

19.9 

3.3 

1991 

47.2 

25.4 

5.6 

51.8 

29.4 

6.7 

48.8 

27.0 

5.5 

43.5 

21.9 

5.3 

1992 

47.2 

25.8 

5.5 

49.7 

27.5 

6.1 

49.7 

27.9 

5.6 

42.9 

22.4 

5.0 

1993 

46.3 

24.6 

5.1 

50,8 

27.5 

7.8 

48.4 

27.1 

5.6 

41.7 

20.0 

3.2 

—  Not  available. 

^  Low  Income  Is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes;  high  Income  Is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes;  and 

middle  Income  is  the  60  percent  of  Incomes  In-between. 

2  Includes  those  with  a  job  but  not  at  work  during  the  survey  week. 

NOTE;  For  college  students  who  are  under  25  years  old  and  not  married,  the  family  Income  Is  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  paren- 
tal family;  for  married  students,  It  Is  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  individual  oi  his/her  spouse. 
SOURCE;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  51-3  Percentage  of  16-  to  24-year-old  part-time  college  students  who  were 
employed  in  October,  by  race/ethnicity  and  hours  worked  per  week: 
1970-93 


All  students 


White 


Black 


October 


TotaM 


20  or 
more 
hours 


35  or 
more 
hours 


TotaM 


20  or 
more 
hours 


35  or 
more 
hours 


TotaP 


20  or 
more 
hours 


Hispanic 


35  or 
more 
hours 


TotaM 


20  or 
more 
hours 


35  or 
more 
hours 


1970 

82.5 

76.2 

60.4 

83.0 

76.6 

1971 

83.4 

75.0 

51.7 

83.8 

75.2 

1972 

84.8 

76.1 

53.1 

84.4 

"7.1 

1973 

85.3 

76.8 

52.5 

86.6 

:/.9 

1974 

84.4 

77.2 

61.0 

85.7 

77.8 

1975 

80.8 

72.1 

52.6 

82.4 

74.1 

1976 

84.6 

76.1 

53.0 

85.6 

77.4 

1977 

83.4 

75.3 

53.1 

86.0 

77.4 

1978 

86.1 

76.6 

53.9 

88.0 

78.3 

1979 

86.9 

78.8 

56.6 

89.2 

80.8 

19o0 

85.2 

75.7 

53.0 

87.3 

77.6 

1981 

85.7 

76.0 

51.4 

87.2 

77.8 

1982 

81.1 

69.7 

48.1 

84.4 

72.3 

1983 

81.7 

74.8 

48.1 

86.6 

79.2 

1984 

84.9 

77.7 

65.2 

87.1 

79.3 

1985 

85.9 

79.0 

52.2 

87.9 

81.7 

1986 

87.2 

78.0 

54.4 

90.0 

81.0 

1987 

85.4 

77.4 

49.5 

87.2 

79.2 

1988 

88.3 

81.6 

54.2 

90.4 

84.5 

1989 

67.2 

30.8 

55.4 

89.8 

83.2 

1990 

83-7 

78.7 

52.7 

86.8 

80.5 

1991 

85.8 

76.3 

50.9 

89.0 

79.1 

1992 

83.4 

75.0 

47.8 

87.0 

78.4 

1993 

84.6 

75.1 

43.7 

88.6 

78.5 

60.7 

V.  ) 

53.6 

192 

74.0 

54!3 

73!  1 

69.2 

41.3 

(2) 

(2) 

53.5 

70.7 

66.7 

42.7 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

60.4 

74.2 

70.8 

M  n 

\  J 

66.1 

76.0 

62.5 

41  '\ 

\  J 

K  J 

^2^ 

53.2 

72.3 

66!o 

58.5 

\  / 

(^^ 

64.7 

65.9 

61.1 

44. 

(2) 

(2) 

66.7 

66.2 

51.7 

29.2 

82.3 

75.9 

63.3 

58.2 

73.5 

66.3 

49.0 

(2) 

(2) 

(?) 

66.0 

72.5 

58.8 

36.3 

76.5 

71.6 

60.6 

52.0 

75.4 

C  ■  .0 

41.5 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

60.0 

62.5 

68.1 

33.1 

80.6 

68.9 

49.5 

51.9 

49.2 

47.5 

23.8 

74.0 

68.0 

46.0 

57.8 

67.7 

63.4 

46.3 

89.6 

83.1 

60.6 

56.2 

71.8 

66.4 

42.0 

85.2 

70.4 

28.4 

57.4 

77.0 

73.8 

44.3 

81.0 

64.3 

43.7 

51.4 

70.9 

66.8 

37.3 

86.5 

77.4 

54.1 

55.7 

78.1 

68.6 

48.6 

83.9 

72.9 

52.5 

58.3 

73.2 

67.5 

43.1 

85.1 

79.3 

66.4 

66.3 

76.9 

76.3 

49.5 

81.8 

77.7 

60.4 

55.3 

66.1 

63.4 

38.4 

80.2 

71.0 

37.4 

49.8 

77.6 

67.1 

46.4 

73.0 

66.5 

38.5 

46.5 

66.1 

68.9 

36.4 

76.6 

66.6 

31.2 

—  Not  avalloble. 

'  Includes  those  with  o  Job  but  not  ot  work  during  the  sur^/ey  week. 
2  Too  few  sample  obsers/atlons  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Surs/eys. 
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Table  51-4      Percentage  of  16-  to  24-year-old  part-time  college  students  who  were 
employed  in  October,  by  sex  and  hours  worked  per  week:  1970-93 


All  Students  Male  Female 


20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

October 

lotai 

hours 

hours 

hours 

hoj  irQ 

1  I^VJIo 

hours 

1970 

82.5 

76.2 

60.4 

87.6 

82.0 

66.2 

77.7 

71.1 

55.2 

1971 

83,4 

75.0 

51.7 

87.7 

80.4 

60.9 

78.2 

68.7 

40.7 

1972 

83.1 

76.1 

53.1 

88.5 

81.5 

61.5 

77.4 

70,4 

44.2 

IV/O 

00. 0 

7A  ft 
fO.O 

78.9 

57.5 

84.4 

74.8 

47.3 

1974 

84.4 

77.2 

61  0 

88.3 

82!l 

65.8 

80.7 

72.5 

56.5 

1975 

80.8 

72.1 

52.6 

82.5 

74.1 

55.3 

79.1 

70.0 

49.9 

1976 

84.6 

76.1 

53.0 

84,0 

76.4 

56.2 

85.3 

75.9 

50.3 

1977 

83,4 

75.3 

53.1 

86.3 

78.4 

57.0 

80.6 

72.3 

49.5 

107ft 
IV/O 

AA  1 

53.9 

88.6 

80.4 

61.6 

83.8 

72.8 

47.0 

1979 

86.9 

78.8 

56.6 

90.4 

8Z3 

60.4 

83.9 

76.2 

53.6 

1980 

85.2 

75.7 

53.0 

86.5 

80.2 

58.2 

84.2 

72.3 

49.1 

1981 

85.7 

76.0 

51.4 

88.5 

78.0 

57.2 

83.3 

74.3 

46-4 

fii  1 

AO  7 

Aft  1 

70  ft 

70.2 

50.7 

82.1 

69.4 

46.2 

1983 

81.7 

74.8 

48.1 

84.0 

78.3 

52^5 

79^5 

71  !3 

43.8 

1984 

84.9 

111 

55.2 

90.0 

82.0 

60.1 

80.6 

74.2 

51.2 

1985 

859 

52.2 

85.9 

80.0 

53.6 

85.7 

78.3 

51.2 

1986 

87.2 

54.4 

87.8 

81.7 

59.0 

86.9 

75.3 

50.9 

1987 

85.4 

77,4 

49.5 

86.9 

78.8 

50.4 

84.3 

76.2 

48.8 

1988 

88.3 

81.6 

M.2 

87  1 

82.1 

56.1 

89.2 

81.3 

52.7 

1989 

87.2 

80.8 

55.4 

88.1 

82.6 

60.1 

86.7 

79.4 

52.0 

1990 

83.7 

78.7 

52.7 

86.4 

82.6 

56.4 

81.3 

75.4 

50.5 

1991 

85.8 

76.3 

50.9 

87.2 

79.3 

50.2 

84.7 

73.9 

51.7 

1992 

83.4 

75,0 

47.8 

83.7 

75.8 

44.1 

83.2 

74.5 

50.3 

1993 

84.6 

75.1 

43.7 

86.9 

79.6 

47.4 

82.8 

71.4 

40.7 

•  Includes  those  with  a  job  but  not  at  work  during  the  survey  week. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  51-5     Percentage  of  16-  to  24-year-old  part-time  college  students  who  were 
employed  in  October,  by  family  income  and  hours  worked  per  week: 
1970-93 


All  students 

Lowi 

MIddlei 

High' 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

October 

To+nl2 

hoi  irc 

hours 

Tota|2 

hours 

hours 

Tota|2 

hours 

hours 

Tota|2 

hoursT 

hours 

82.5 

76.2 

V) 

V) 

V) 

ftD  1 

7S  7 

Al  7 

ftS  7 

OsJ,/ 

7A  n 

0 

OO.T 

1071 

1  T  /  1 

83.4 

75.0 

SI  7 

(Z\ 

\r) 

\r) 

\  V 

ft'^  A 

11  h 

9A  1 

OH,  1 

79  A 

Af\  A 

1972 

83.1 

76.1 

^  1 

79  9 

62.9 

'^ft  1 

ft'^  7 

7ft  9 

ftA  A 

77  n 

7 

oo.  / 

1973 

85.3 

76.8 

52.5 

82.1 

64.1 

39.7 

36.4 

79.3 

55.3 

83.9 

75.6 

50.4 

1974 

84.4 

77.2 

61.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1975 

80.8 

72.1 

52.6 

67.4 

51 .9 

28.7 

82.6 

75.9 

58.7 

ftl  Q 

71  n 

AR  '\ 

1976 

84.6 

76.1 

53.0 

85.1 

77.6 

47.0 

ft/s  1 

77  n 

*S7  *S 

ftl  7 

lA 

4A  7 

1977 

83.4 

75.3 

^  1 

A7  ft 

62.0 

84.7 

7S  0 

S/S  1 

7ft 

^^9  A 

1978 

86.1 

76.6 

53.9 

1A2 

65!2 

42.4 

87!2 

78.0 

54.8 

87.6 

11.9 

56.6 

1979 

86.9 

78.8 

56.6 

16.6 

60.3 

46.1 

87.9 

81.0 

60.0 

89.2 

82.0 

53.8 

1980 

85.2 

75.7 

53.0 

69.2 

57  7 

32.7 

ftA  9 

7ft 

ft7  A 

7*^ 
f  o.o 

OO.T 

1981 

85.7 

76.0 

51 .4 

A7 

AH  7 

'^7  A 

ft'S  9 

7A  A 

09  0 

70  0 

4ft  0 

1982 

81.1 

69.7 

48!  1 

65.7 

58.3 

34.3 

80.7 

70.3 

50.2 

85.5 

71.3 

47.6 

1983 

81.7 

74.8 

48.1 

64.5 

57.2 

31.9 

80.6 

74.9 

50.9 

88.6 

80.1 

48.8 

1984 

84.9 

77.7 

55.2 

69.5 

60.3 

41.8 

85.4 

80.3 

57.1 

89.4 

79.2 

56.5 

1985 

85.9 

79.0 

52.2 

727 

61.2 

36.7 

87.8 

81.8 

58.0 

86.9 

80.4 

46.6 

1986 

87.2 

78.0 

54.4 

70.4 

57.0 

35.9 

88.5 

78.6 

54.8 

91.0 

85.1 

60.8 

1987 

85.4 

11 A 

49.5 

74.5 

65.2 

43.5 

87.1 

79.2 

51.2 

87.0 

78.8 

48.8 

1988 

88.3 

81.6 

54.2 

73.0 

66.4 

34.3 

87.4 

80.7 

57.9 

94.7 

88.0 

54.0 

1989 

87.2 

80.8 

55.4 

67.1 

53.0 

28.9 

88.7 

82.8 

59.9 

92.0 

87.1 

57.1 

1990 

83.7 

787 

527 

81.8 

71.6 

36.6 

81.8 

77.6 

54.1 

89.9 

85.5 

58.0 

1991 

85.8 

76.3 

50.9 

74.5 

66.4 

46.3 

87.0 

77.0 

51.8 

88.9 

79.4 

51.0 

1992 

83.4 

75.0 

47.8 

11 A 

67.4 

37.4 

84.7 

75.8 

60.8 

83.9 

76.8 

46.9 

1993 

84.6 

75.1 

43.7 

67.9 

57.6 

36.4 

85.6 

75.7 

44.1 

91.4 

82.9 

46.6 

—  Not  available. 

'  Low  Income  Is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes:  high  Income  Is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes;  and 
middle  Income  Is  the  60  percent  of  Incomes  in-between. 

2  Includes  those  with  a  Job  but  not  at  work  during  the  surs/ey  week. 

3  Too  few  sample  observation*^  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

NOTE:  For  college  students  who  are  under  25  years  old  and  not  married,  the  family  Income  is  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  paren- 
tal family;  for  married  students,  It  Is  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  Individual  and  his/her  spouse. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  51-6     Percentage  of  16-  to  24-year-old  high  school  students  who  were  employed 
in  October,  by  race/ethnicity  and  hours  worked  per  week:  1970-93 


All  students  White  Black  Hispanic 


20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

36  or 

20  or 

35  or 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

October 

Total* 

hours 

hours 

Total* 

hours 

hours 

Total* 

hours 

hours 

Total* 

hours 

hours 

1970 

31 .5 

1 1.6 

2.8 

34.0 

12.7 

2.9 

1  C  i 

15.6 

A  C 

4.5 

2.0 

1971 

30.4 

1 1.2 

2.2 

33.5 

12.3 

2.2 

13.9 

0.7 

O  1 

2.1 

1972 

32.5 

13.6 

2.9 

37.2 

15.5 

3.1 

12.0 

5.2 

2.0 

22.3 

0.6 

2.3 

1973 

36.1 

15.4 

3.3 

41,0 

17.5 

3.5 

13,8 

5.7 

1.6 

25.7 

10.0 

3.7 

1974 

35.2 

15.1 

3.1 

40.0 

16.9 

3.4 

16.3 

8.1 

1.9 

23.3 

10.7 

2.8 

1975 

32.9 

13.0 

2.7 

37.9 

15.0 

3.0 

12.9 

4.7 

1 .0 

21 .2 

10.1 

3.2 

1976 

33.4 

14.3 

2.6 

38.9 

16.6 

2.6 

12.7 

0.2 

2.4 

20.1 

10. 0 

Z./ 

1977 

35.8 

15.7 

3,2 

41 .7 

18,1 

3.6 

12.5 

5.7 

1.6 

24.8 

1  >i  1 
14. 1 

4.6 

1978 

38.2 

16.2 

2.9 

43,9 

18.4 

3.2 

16.1 

6,8 

1.4 

28,0 

15.9 

3.1 

1979 

38.0 

16.2 

2.7 

44.4 

19.0 

2.9 

14.1 

5,0 

1.3 

22.0 

11.1 

3.4 

1980 

35.1 

13.3 

2.3 

40.7 

15.2 

2.1 

13.7 

5.7 

1 .9 

24.5 

1 1 ,6 

4.9 

1981 

32.5 

12.0 

2.1 

38.8 

13.9 

2,4 

1 1 .0 

A  Q 

4,o 

1.1 

23.0 

1  1 .0 

Z.  1 

1982 

29.5 

9,7 

1.6 

35.9 

11.8 

2.0 

8.9 

2.4 

0.1 

15.0 

6.2 

1.5 

1983 

28.7 

9.8 

1.5 

35.1 

11.7 

1.6 

6.8 

2.4 

0.2 

20.4 

11.2 

3.2 

1984 

31.0 

11.5 

1.3 

36.4 

13.1 

1.2 

13.4 

6.1 

0.6 

23.2 

10,5 

3.7 

1985 

31.3 

11.9 

1.2 

37.7 

14.2 

1.6 

14.5 

5.2 

0.4 

16.9 

7.8 

0.4 

1986 

34.1 

137 

1,9 

40.3 

157 

2.2 

14.5 

6.5 

0.8 

25,8 

15.8 

1.7 

1987 

34.6 

13.4 

1.6 

40.9 

15.4 

1.6 

17.6 

8.3 

1.2 

22.4 

10.5 

2.6 

1988 

35.1 

14.2 

1.6 

40.6 

16.0 

1.6 

19.3 

8.2 

1.1 

23.2 

10.3 

2.8 

1989 

37.6 

14.8 

1.9 

43.3 

16.4 

1.6 

21.1 

8.0 

1,2 

27,9 

16.9 

5.3 

1990 

32,1 

11.9 

2.0 

38.0 

13.6 

1.8 

16.7 

5.0 

1.0 

24.6 

13.2 

4.5 

1991 

31.1 

11.0 

1.2 

38.5 

13.2 

1.5 

13.1 

4.7 

0.2 

18.7 

9.4 

1.5 

1992 

29.6 

10.7 

1.2 

36.1 

12.7 

1.2 

13.7 

5,1 

0,4 

18.9 

9.8 

2.2 

1993 

30,5 

11,4 

1.4 

377 

13,1 

1,7 

13.0 

5.9 

0.8 

20.6 

10.5 

1.3 

—  Not  available. 

*  Includes  those  with  a  job  but  not  nt  work  during  the  survey  week. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  51-7     Percentage  of  16-  to  24-year-old  high  school  students  who  were  employed 
in  October,  by  sex  and  hours  worked  per  week:  1970-93 


All  students  Male  Female 


20  or 

36  or 

20  or 

36  or 

20  or 

36  or 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

Total* 

hiours 

hours 

Total* 

hours 

hours 

Total* 

hours 

hours 

1970 

31.6 

11.6 

2.8 

34.6 

16.0 

4.0 

28.1 

7.8 

1.5 

1971 

30.4 

11.2 

2.2 

33.9 

14.9 

3.1 

26.7 

7.2 

1.2 

1972 

32.6 

13.6 

2.9 

36.0 

16.9 

4.2 

28.6 

9.9 

1.6 

1973 

36.1 

16.4 

3.3 

39.3 

19.6 

4.9 

32.6 

10.8 

1.5 

1974 

36.2 

15.1 

3.1 

38.1 

18.6 

4.3 

32.0 

11.4 

1.7 

1976 

32.9 

13,0 

2.7 

34.6 

16.7 

3,9 

31.1 

10.0 

1.3 

1976 

33.4 

14.3 

2.6 

36.3 

17.3 

3.7 

31.3 

10.9 

1.3 

1977 

36.8 

15.7 

3.2 

39.0 

19.0 

4.4 

32.2 

12.1 

2.1 

1978 

38.2 

16.2 

2.9 

39.8 

19.2 

3,9 

36.6 

12.9 

1.8 

1979 

38.0 

16.2 

2.7 

39.6 

19.1 

3.6 

36.3 

13.0 

1.8 

1980 

36.1 

13.3 

2.3 

36.0 

14.7 

3,0 

34.0 

11.9 

1.4 

1981 

32.6 

12.0 

2,1 

34,7 

14.2 

2.9 

30.1 

9.8 

1.2 

10A9 

9.7 

1  &i 

1  ,u 

29.3 

10.6 

2.1 

29.8 

8.6 

0.9 

1983 

287 

9.8 

1.6 

28!6 

io.o 

K9 

28!9 

9!6 

l!l 

1984 

31.0 

11.6 

1,3 

31.3  . 

12.6 

2.0 

30.6 

10.3 

0.4 

1986 

31,3 

11.9 

1.2 

31.6 

12.8 

1.8 

31.0 

11.0 

0.6 

1986 

34.1 

13.7 

1.9 

33.2 

14.0 

2.6 

36.2 

13.4 

1.2 

1987 

34.6 

13.4 

1.6 

33.6 

16.1 

2.1 

36.9 

11.6 

1.0 

1988 

36.1 

14.2 

1.6 

34.7 

16.7 

2.3 

36.6 

11.3 

0.9 

1989 

37.6 

14.8 

1.9 

36.8 

16.4 

2.8 

38.4 

13.0 

0.9 

1990 

32.1 

11.9 

2.0 

32.7 

13.2 

2.4 

31.4 

10.4 

1.6 

1991 

31.1 

11,0 

1.2 

30.2 

11.4 

1.3 

32,1 

10.6 

1.1 

1992 

29.6 

10.7 

1.2 

31.1 

11.9 

1.6 

27.9 

9.4 

0.8 

1993 

30.6 

11.4 

1.4 

29.6 

12.0 

1.6 

31.8 

10.8 

1.2 

*  Includes  those  with  a  Job  but  not  at  work  during  the  survey  week. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  51-8     Percentage  of  16-  to  24-year-old  high  school  students  who  were  employed 
in  October,  by  family  income  and  hours  worked  per  week:  1970-93 


All  students 

Low' 

Middle' 

High' 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

35  or 

20  or 

36  or 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

October 

Total2 

hours 

hours 

Total? 

hours 

hours 

Total? 

hours 

hours 

Total? 

hours 

hours 

1970 

31.5 

11.6 

2.8 

21.7 

7.3 

2.8 

31.0 

12.4 

3.1 

36.7 

11.3 

2.0 

1971 

30.4 

11.2 

2.2 

22.4 

8.8 

3.1 

30.1 

11.6 

2.3 

33.6 

11.1 

1.6 

1972 

32.5 

13.6 

2.9 

19.3 

9.0 

3.1 

31.4 

13.9 

3.1 

39.1 

14.4 

2.4 

1973 

36.1 

15.4 

3.3 

18.9 

9.6 

3.6 

35.6 

15.2 

3.4 

42.0 

17.4 

2.9 

1974 

35.2 

15.1 

3.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

K76 

32.9 

13.0 

2.7 

18.5 

7.4 

2.4 

31.3 

13.2 

3.2 

40.4 

14.4 

1.9 

1976 

33.4 

14.3 

2.6 

20.8 

11.1 

3.7 

31.7 

13.4 

2.7 

40.1 

16.8 

2.0 

1977 

35.8 

15.7 

3.2 

17.1 

9.8 

4.3 

33.5 

14.6 

2.9 

45.2 

19.6 

3.6 

1978 

38.2 

16.2 

2.9 

19.6 

9.4 

3.3 

37.5 

16.4 

30 

44.8 

17.7 

2.6 

1979 

38.0 

16.2 

2.7 

21.0 

10.8 

2.9 

36.6 

15.9 

3.1 

46.2 

18.6 

1.9 

1980 

35.1 

13.3 

2.3 

19.3 

8.2 

1.8 

34.3 

13.7 

2.8 

42.0 

14.6 

1.6 

1981 

32.5 

12.0 

2.1 

15.8 

5.9 

1.1 

31.3 

12.1 

2.4 

41.7 

14.6 

2.1 

1982 

90  S 

0  7 

1.6 

14.6 

4.7 

1.8 

28.2 

10.3 

1.6 

38.6 

10.7 

1.6 

1983 

28.7 

9.8 

1.5 

11.2 

4.1 

1.2 

26.7 

10.1 

1.7 

40.9 

12.0 

1.3 

10A/I 
IVO** 

31.0 

11.5 

1  .o 

1 0.V 

1  .z 

in  n 

111 
1  1  .o 

4U.O 

ion 

1  .0 

1985 

31.3 

11.9 

1.2 

13.6 

5.5 

1.5 

30.6 

11.9 

1.2 

41.0 

16.2 

1.2 

1986 

34.1 

13.7 

1.9 

18.2 

10.3 

1.9 

33.6 

13.1 

2.0 

42.7 

16.6 

1.7 

1987 

34.6 

13.4 

1.6 

20.2 

10.1 

2.2 

35.0 

14.0 

2.0 

40.8 

13.9 

0.8 

1988 

35.1 

14.2 

1.6 

20.3 

9.9 

2.4 

35.3 

14.7 

1.9 

41.8 

16.2 

0.8 

1989 

37.6 

14.8 

1.9 

22.6 

10.0 

2.0 

38.5 

16.8 

2.3 

43.6 

16.3 

1.1 

1990 

32.1 

11.9 

2.0 

21.7 

9.5 

2.6 

32.6 

12.6 

2.1 

36.8 

11.6 

1.6 

1991 

31.1 

11.0 

1.2 

15.9 

8.6 

1.6 

33.1 

12.1 

1.3 

36.2 

10.0 

0.7 

1992 

29.6 

10.7 

1.2 

13.8 

5.0 

0.9 

30.5 

11.6 

1.3 

36.2 

11.9 

1.1 

1993 

30.5 

11.4 

1.4 

15.2 

7.0 

2.3 

31.5 

12.4 

1.3 

36.8 

11.8 

1.3 

—  Not  available. 

^  Low  Income  Is  the  bottom  20  percent  of  all  family  incomes;  high  income  Is  the  top  20  percent  of  all  family  Incomes;  and 

middle  Income  Is  the  60  percent  of  incomes  in-between. 

?  Includes  those  with  a  job  but  not  at  work  during  the  survey  week. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  52-1     National  index  of  public  effort  to  fund  elementary  and  secondary  education 
(public  school  revenues  per  student  in  relation  to  per  capita  personal 
income):  Selected  school  years  ending  1930-93 


Total 

Public  elementary/ 
education  secondary 
School  National        revenues'  enrollment 

year  ending  index  (billions)  (millions) 


Public  Total 

ed'ication  personal  Total  Per  capita 

revenues  income'-^  population^  persona! 

per  pupii^  (billions)  (millions)  lncome'-2 


1930 

10.6 

$18.1 

oo  o 

28. o 

lOl  o 

iz  1  .y 

ni7 

1940 

14.6 

24.0 

zo.U 

000 

/ov.o 

T^i  n 

«i  A71 

1950 

13.9 

34.1 

28.5 

1,196 

1,286.5 

149.2 

8,623 

1960 

16.2 

74.5 

40.9 

1.823 

1,998.4 

177.8 

11,238 

1966 

18.2 

1 1 7.9 

48.5 

O  All 

Z,0U4. 1 

1  0,*¥j£. 

1968 

19.3 

139.2 

4v.y 

z,0/0. 1 

lOA  7 

1  A  AlA 

1970 

20.0 

1  CO  o 

10O.2 

0  1 . 1 

o,uyo 

o,  1  oU.U 

ono  7 

1971 

20.9 

166.3 

51.3 

3,243 

3,176.3 

205.1 

15,490 

1972 

22.3 

180.3 

51.3 

3,516 

3,274.6 

207.7 

15,769 

1973 

21 .5 

1  on  "7 

180.7 

OU./ 

o.oou 

yl70  A 

o,**/y  .o 

ono  o 

1974 

21 .2 

1  oc  o 

OU.4 

0,0/0 

Q  A70  O 

Z  1  1  .V 

1975 

21 .7 

1  Q  >1  "7 

OU.  1 

0,007 

AOfl  7 

9T^  0 

16,968 

1976 

22.9 

190.5 

49.8 

3,827 

3,604.9 

216.0 

16!691 

1977 

22.2 

190.5 

49.5 

3,849 

3,771.5 

218.0 

17,298 

1978 

22.2 

193.0 

48.7 

3,961 

3,920.8 

220.2 

17,802 

1979 

21.7 

190.6 

47.6 

4,002 

4,112.8 

222.6 

18.477 

1980 

21.5 

185.2 

46.6 

3,970 

4,157.2 

225.1 

18.472 

1981 

21.9 

181.5 

46.2 

3,924 

4,079.5 

227.7 

17.914 

1982 

21.2 

173.8 

45.5 

3,817 

4,136.9 

■  230.0 

17.989 

1983 

22.1 

177.7 

45.2 

3,933 

4,138.1 

232.2 

17,822 

1984 

22.5 

183.8 

45.0 

4,087 

4,265.0 

234.3 

18,203 

1985 

22.5 

192.6 

44.9 

4,290 

4,506.4 

236.3 

19,067 

1986 

23.1 

203.4 

45.0 

4,522 

4,662.8 

238.5 

19,663 

1987 

23.2 

211.5 

45.2 

4.679 

4861.1 

240.6 

20,203 

1988 

23.4 

217.2 

45.5 

4,775 

4,966.6 

242.8 

20.451 

1989 

24.8 

235.1 

45.4 

5,177 

5,114.8 

245.0 

20,875 

1990 

25.0 

242.8 

45.9 

5,290 

5,243.6 

247.3 

21.200 

1991 

25.1 

247.5 

46.4 

5,328 

5,308.4 

249.9 

21.242 

1992 

25.5 

251.8 

47.2 

5,329 

5,285.4 

252.7 

20.918 

1993 

25.3 

258.8 

M8.1 

5,379 

5,441.9 

255.5 

21.302 

1  In  constant  1994  dollars,  using  the  CPI  adjusted  to  a  school  year  basis. 

2  For  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  school  year  began. 

3  As  of  July  1.  the  year  In  which  the  school  year  began. 

4  Preliminary  data. 

NOTE:  Public  education  revenue  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  are  revenues  at  public  schools.  Enrollment  Is  In  all  Insti- 
tutions, public  and  private. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Stotistics.  ]99A  tables  3. 
37.  38.  and  157  (based  on  Common  Core  of  Data). 
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Table  52-2     National  index  of  public  effort  to  fund  higher  education  (public  revenues 
per  student  in  relation  to  per  capita  personal  income):  Selected  school  years 
ending  1930-92 


School 

year 

ending 

National 
index  • 

Public 
higher 
education 
revenuesi? 

(bllllOr  1^) 

Total 
higher 
education 
enrollment 
(millions) 

Public 
higher 
education 
revenues 
oftr  stiJdfinti-2 

Total 
personal 
income2.3 
<'blllinnO 

Total 
population^ 
f^millinnO 

^1 1  iiiiivi  iwy 

Per  capita 
personal 

1930 

22.5 

$1.5 

1.1 

$1,352 

$733.4 

121.9 

$6,01 7 

1940 

26.0 

2.3 

1.5 

1,524 

769.3 

131.0 

5,871 

1950 

32.0 

6.8 

2.4 

2,762 

1,286.5 

149.2 

8,623 

1960 

31.6 

12.9 

3.6 

3,557 

1,998.4 

177.8 

11,238 

1966 

33.9 

26.9 

5.9 

4,545 

2,604.1 

194.3 

13,402 

1968 

32.2 

32.2 

6.9 

4,660 

2,876.1 

198.7 

14,474 

1970 

30.9 

38.1 

8.0 

4,765 

3,130.0 

202.7 

15,443 

1971 

30.3 

40.2 

8.6 

4,688 

3,176.3 

205.1 

15,490 

1972 

30.1 

42.5 

8.9 

4,744 

3,274.6 

207.7 

15,769 

1973 

29.6 

45.3 

9.2 

4,912 

3,479.6 

209.9 

16,578 

1974 

28.0 

46.5 

9.6 

4,847 

3,672.2 

211.9 

17,329 

1975 

28.5 

49.5 

10.2 

4,841 

3,628.7 

213.9 

16,968 

1976 

27.7 

51.6 

11.2 

4,615 

3,604.9 

216.0 

16,691 

1977 

27.4 

52.2 

11.0 

4,740 

3,771.5 

218.0 

17,298 

1978 

26.7 

53.6 

11.3 

4,745 

3,920.8 

220.2 

17,802 

1979 

25.6 

53.7 

11.3 

4,768 

4,112.8 

222.6 

18,477 

1980  ' 

24.8 

53.0 

11.6 

4,583 

4,157.2 

225.1 

18,472 

1981 

24.0 

52.0 

12.1 

4,302 

4,079.5 

227.7 

17  OM 

1982 

22.7 

50!6 

12!4 

4^092 

4136!9 

230.0 

17,989 

1983 

221 

50.3 

12.4 

4,049 

4,138.1 

232.2 

17,822 

1984 

22.9 

52.0 

12.5 

4,174 

4,265.0 

234.3 

18,203 

1985 

23.8 

55.5 

12.2 

4,537 

4,506.4 

236.3 

19,067 

1986 

24.4 

58.5 

12.2 

4,780 

4,662.8 

238.5 

19,553 

1987 

23.9 

60.5 

12.5 

4,837 

4,861.1 

240.6 

20,203 

1988 

23.7 

62.0 

12.8 

4,856 

4,965.6 

242.8 

20,451 

1989 

23.5 

64.0 

13.1 

4,899 

5,114.8 

245.0 

20,875 

1990 

22.8 

65.5 

13.5 

4,835 

»5,243.6 

247.3 

»21,200 

1991 

22.0 

64.5 

13.8 

4,667 

'5,308.4 

249.9 

^21,242 

1992 

21.8 

65.4 

14.4 

4,556 

5,285.4 

252.7 

20,918 

^  The  higher  education  revenues  differ  from  previously  published  figures  as  they  are  now  being  adjusted  by  the  school  year. 

2  in  constant  1994  dollars,  using  the  CPI  adjusted  to  a  school  year  basis. 

3  For  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  school  year  began. 

4  As  of  July  1,  the  year  In  which  the  school  year  began. 

NOTE:  Public  higher  education  revenues  are  the  portion  of  educational  and  general  revenue  from  federal,  state,  and  local 
sources  at  both  public  and  private  institutions.  Pell  grants  and  other  direct  student  aid  are  excluded  from  this  time  series,  under- 
stating public  higher  education  revenues  between  2  and  4  percent.  Enrollment  Is  in  all  Institutions,  public  and  private. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Wational  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  D/gesf  of  Educotion  Stotlstics,  1994,  tables  3, 
37,  38,  and  316  (based  on  Common  Co^e  of  Data  and  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys  of  financial  statistics  and  fall  enrollment);  120  Years 
of  American  Education:  A  Statistical  Portrait  1993.  tables  24  and  33  (based  on  Common  Core  of  Data  and  IPEDS/HEGIS  surveys 
of  Financial  Statistics  and  Fall  Enrollment). 
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Table  52-3     Public  elementary  and  secondary  school  revenues  as  a  percentage  of  Gross 
Domestic  Product  (GDP)  and  revenue  sources:  Selected  school  years  ending 
1920-93 


School  year 
ending 

Public  elementary/secondary  school 
revenues  as  a  percentage  of  GDP^ 

Rev&nue  source 
(Percent  of  total  public  school  revenues) 

LocaP  State 

Federal 

1920 

— 

83.2 

16.5 

0.3 

1930 

2.0 

82.7 

16.9 

0.4 

1940 

2.5 

68.0 

30.3 

1.8 

1942 

1 .9 

67.1 

31.4 

1  A 

1 OAA 

1 .4 

OO.O 

11  n 
00. u 

1.4 

1946 

1.4 

63.9 

34.7 

1.4 

1948 

1.8 

58.3 

38.9 

2.8 

1960 

2.1 

57.3 

39.8 

2.9 

1952 

1  .V 

57.9 

38.6 

O.O 

1  vo^ 

2.1 

DO.  1 

17  A 
0/.4 

4.5 

1966 

2.4 

55.9 

39.5 

4.6 

1958 

2.7 

66.6 

39.4 

4.0 

1960 

3.0 

66.5 

39.1 

4.4 

1962 

0.0 

66.9 

38.7 

A  % 
*I.O 

3.4 

OO.O 

io  1 

ov.o 

4.4 

1966 

3.6 

53.0 

39.1 

7.9 

1968 

3.9 

52.7 

38.5 

8.8 

1970 

4.2 

52.1 

39.9 

8.0 

1971 

4.4 

52.5 

39.1 

A  A 

107'' 
IV/ ^ 

CO  Q 

OZ.O 

OO.O 

8.9 

1973 

4.3 

51 .3 

40.0 

8.7 

1974 

4.3 

50.1 

41.4 

8.5 

1975 

4.4 

48.8 

42.2 

9.0 

1976 

4.0 

46.6 

44.6 

A  0 
O.V 

1077 
IV/  / 

4.3 

Al  A 
4/.0 

ill  A 

8.8 

1978 

4.1 

47.6 

43.0 

9.4 

1979 

3.9 

44.6 

45.6 

9.8 

1980 

3.9 

43.4 

46.8 

9.8 

1981 

O.V 

43.4 

47.4 

1982 

3.6 

45.0 

47.6 

7.4 

19o3 

3.7 

45.0 

47.9 

7.1 

1984 

3.7 

45.4 

47.8 

6.8 

1985 

3.6 

44.4 

48.9 

6.6 

1986 

3.7 

43.9 

49.4 

6.7 

1987 

3.7 

43.9 

49.7 

6.4 

1988 

3.7 

44.1 

49.5 

6.3 

1989 

3.9 

46.0 

'  47.8 

6.2 

1990 

4.0 

46.6 

47.3 

6.1 

19913 

4.0 

46.7 

47.2 

6.2 

1992 

4.1 

47.0 

46.4 

6.6 

1993 

4.1 

47.4 

45.6 

6.9 

—  Not  available. 

^  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  Is  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  less  net  property  Income  from  abroad  for  the  calendar  year 
In  which  the  school  year  began. 

2  Includes  Intermediate  sources  and  a  relatively  small  amount  from  nongovernmental  sources  (gifts  and  tuition  and  transpor- 
tation fees  from  patrons).  Nongovernmental  sources  accounted  for  0.4  percent  of  total  revenues  In  school  year  1967-68. 

3  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

NOTE:  Beginning  In  school  year  1980-81,  revenues  for  State  Education  Agencies  are  excluded.  Data  for  school  years  1988-93 
reflect  new  survey  collection  procedures  and  may  not  be  entirely  comparable  to  figures  for  earlier  years. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1994.  tables  31 
and  157  (based  on  Common  Core  of  Data);  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Economic  Report  to  ttie  President.  February  1994, 
table  B-114. 
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Table  52-4     Higher  education  revenues  as  a  percentage  of  GDP  and  revenue  sources: 
Selected  school  years  ending  1930-92 


School  year 
ending 


Higher  education  revenues - 
as  a  percentage  of  GDP^ 


Revenue  source 
(Percent  of  total  higher 
education  revenues  from  public  sources) 


Local 


State 


Federal 


1930 

0.2 

— 

88.0 

12.0 

1940 

0.2 

11.4 

70.6 

18.1 

1942 

0.2 

10.7 

66.1 

23.1 

1944 

0.3 

5.2 

34.4 

60.4 

1946 

n  0 

A  A 
O.O 

4V./ 

43.0 

1948 

0.4 

5.1 

38.0 

66.8 

1950 

0.4 

6.7 

457 

48.7 

1962 

0.3 

6.3 

53.9 

39.8 

1954 

0.3 

7.1 

69.4 

33.6 

1966 

n  A 

7  O 

ov.o 

1958 

0.4 

6.5 

67.6 

36.8 

1960 

0.6 

5.9 

63.6 

40.6 

1962 

0.6 

5.6 

49.1 

45.3 

1964 

0.7 

5.3 

46.8 

47.9 

1966 

n  A 

o.z 

ou.u 

AA  1 

44./ 

1968 

0.9 

6.8 

56.7 

36.6 

1970 

1.0 

8.0 

69.6 

32.4 

1971 

1.1 

8.4 

60.4 

31.2 

1972 

1.1 

8.4 

60.6 

31.1 

1973 

1  1 

A  A 
0.0 

AH  A 

ou.o 

OU.O 

1974 

1.1 

8.6 

62.8 

28.6 

1976 

1.2 

8.2 

62.9 

28.9 

1976 

31.2 

8.4 

63.6 

28.1 

1077 
1  Y/  / 

1  o 
1  .Z 

/.V 

64.4 

27.8 

1978 

31.1 

7.7 

66.2 

27.0 

1979 

1.1 

6.3 

66.0 

27.6 

1980 

31.1 

5.7 

66.3 

28.0 

1981 

1.1 

5.9 

66.2 

27.9 

1982 

1.1 

6.0 

68.1 

26.9 

1983 

1.1 

6.1 

69.3 

24.6 

1984 

1.0 

6.1 

69.2 

24.6 

1986 

1.0 

6.0 

69.7 

24.3 

1986 

1.1 

5.9 

69.7 

24.4 

1987 

1.1 

6,2 

69.1 

24.8 

1988 

1.1 

6.2 

69.3 

24.6 

1989 

1.1 

6.4 

69.0 

24.6 

1990 

1.1 

6.5 

68.6 

26.0 

1991 

1.0 

6.8 

67.8 

26.4 

19924 

1.1 

6.8 

66.6 

26.6 

—  Not  available. 

^  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  Is  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  less  net  property  Income  from  abroad  for  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  school  year  began. 

2  Does  not  Include  revenues  associated  with  major  federally  funded  research  and  development  centers  (FFRDC). 

3  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

4  Preliminary  data. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digesi  of  Education  Sfafisfics,  1994,  tables  31 
and  316  (based  on  IPEDS/HEGIS  Financial  Survey);  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Economic  Report  to  the  President  February 
1994,  table  B-114. 
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Note  on  calculation  of  national  index  of  public  effort  to  fund  education 

There  are  many  indices  of  public  investment  in  education  available.  Choosing  the  most  appropriate 
measure  has  been  an  issue  in  international  comparisons  as  well  as  national  trends.  The  national  index  of 
public  effort  provides  a  measure  of  public  investment  in  each  student  compared  to  available  societal 
resources. 

Public  education  revenues  per  student  are  the  ratio  of  total  public  education  revenues  to  public  and  private 
enrollment.  Per  capita  income  is  the  ratio  of  total  personal  income  to  total  population.  The  index  can  be 
expressed  algebraically,  therefore,  as  a  function  of  four  variables: 

.      ,         .  ,        Public  education  revenues  per  student 

National  effort  index  =   x  100 

Per  capita  income 


or 


.     ,         .  ,       Public  education  revenues  /  Total  personal  income 

National  effort  index  =  x  100 

Total  enrollment  /  Total  population 


Revenue  data  from  elementary /secondary  and  higher  education  are  based  on  different  accounting  systems 
and  are  not  entirely  comparable.  For  example,  elementary  and  secondary  public  revenues  represent 
additions  to  assets  (cash)  from  taxes,  appropriation,  and  other  funds,  which  do  not  incur  an  obligation  that 
must  be  met  at  some  future  date  (loans)  in  all  public  schools.  These  include  revenues  that  are  spent  on 
construction  of  buildings  and  other  investments  in  the  physical  plant.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in 
constructing  a  comparable  time  series,  public  funds  going  to  private  schools  (for  Head  Start,  disabled 
children,  etc.)  have  been  excluded.  For  higher  education,  educational  and  general  public  revenues  are 
those  available  from  public  sources  at  both  public  and  private  institutions  for  the  regular  or  customary 
activities  of  an  institution  that  are  part  of,  contributory  to,  or  necessary  to  its  instructional  or  research 
program.  These  include  salaries  and  travel  of  faculty  and  administrative  or  other  employees;  purchase  of 
supplies  or  materials  for  current  use  in  classrooms,  libraries,  laboratories,  or  offices;  and  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  educational  plant.  In  contrast  to  elementary/secondary  public  revenues,  higher 
education  public  revenues,  as  defined  in  this  indicator,  do  not  include  public  funds  that  would  be  used  for 
expansion  of  the  physical  plant.  As  a  result,  the  reader  should  focus  on  the  changes  over  time  in  the 
elementary /secondary  and  the  higher  education's  measures  rather  than  on  comparisons  across  levels. 

Enrollment  is  in  all  institutions,  regardless  of  control.  No  adjustments  were  made  for  part-time  enrollment. 

Total  education  revenues  are  in  1994  dollars,  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI),  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  adjusted  to  a  school-year  basis.  Personal  income  is  in 
constant  1994  dollars. 
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Table  53*1     Total  revenue  per  student  adjusted  for  cost-of-living,  educational  needs  of 
children,  and  revenue  shares  from  local,  state,  and  federal  sources,  by 
district  characteristics:  1989-90 


Cost- 

Cost  and 

Revenue  share' 

Percontage 

of-living 

need  — 

of 

Actual 

aojjsted 

adjusted 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

District  characteristics  enrolimer^it' 

dollars 

aoiiarS'^ 

dollars** 

local 

state 

federal 

Median  value  of  owner-occupied  housing 

Less  than  $40,000  10.8 

$4,408 

$4,522 

$3,864 

33.5 

57.1 

9.4 

$40,000-64,999  20.2 

4,455 

4,509 

3,905 

38.8 

53.7 

7.6 

$55,000-84,999  32.5 

4,691 

4,649 

4,061 

46.0 

48.2 

6.8 

$86,000  or  more  36.5 

6,060 

5,200 

4,537 

49!9 

45.8 

4.3 

Median  household  income 

Less  than  $20,000  10.1 

4,297 

4,411 

3,712 

28.2 

60.1 

11.7 

$20,000-24,999  21.3 

4,622 

4.638 

3.999 

38.7 

53.7 

7.6 

$25,000-29,999  25.4 

5,107 

4.839 

4,158 

44.0 

49.6 

6.4 

$30,000-34,999  15.9 

5,015 

4,677 

4,092 

44.1 

50.9 

4.9 

$35,000  or  more  27.2 

5,862 

5,137 

4,576 

56.3 

40.9 

2.8 

Percentage  of  students  receiving  special  education  services 

10.0  or  more  9.3 

5,389 

4,691 

4.227 

46.0 

47.7 

6.3 

3.1  to  9.9  69.0 

4,914 

4,835 

3.964 

42.3 

51.6 

6.0 

Less  than  3.0  21.6 

5,003 

4,878 

4,640 

47.4 

47.4 

6.1 

Percentage  of  school-age  children  In  poverty 

25.0  and  above  26.4 

5,064 

4.702 

3,952 

27.1 

60.1 

12.8 

15.0  to  24.9  26.3 

4,681 

4,592 

3,955 

37.8 

53.9 

8.3 

6.0  to  14.9  36.0 

5,048 

4.788 

4,229 

44.9 

50.3 

4.8 

Less  than  5.0                                   1 1 .3 

6,432 

5,624 

5,098 

64.7 

33.2 

2.1 

Percentage  of  children  with  limited  English  proficiency 

5.0  or  more  21.6 

5,433 

4,691 

3,956 

38.0 

54.3 

7.7 

0.1  to  4.9  69.0 

5,038 

4.835 

4,238 

46.6 

47.9 

6.5 

0.0  9.3 

4,913 

4,878 

4,292 

45.2 

49.0 

6.8 

Percentage  of  children  who  are  minority 

50.0  or  more  26.1 

5,378 

4.778 

4,025 

35.4 

56.2 

9.4 

20.0  to  49.9  25.6 

4,981 

4,760 

4,113 

43.8 

60.1 

6.1 

5.0  to  19.9  26.4 

5,097 

4,845 

4,289 

50.7 

46.2 

4.1 

Less  than  5.0  21.9 

4,966 

4,867 

4,321 

49.2 

46.7 

4.1 

'  Details  may  not  add  to  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 

2  The  methodology  to  adjust  for  cost-of-living  involved  extrapolating  cost-of-living  (COL)  indices  In  a  number  of  large  cities  to 
metropolitan  and  nonmetropoiitan  areas  of  all  states  based  on  the  relationship  between  COL  and  per  capita  personal  Income, 
housing  value,  and  percentage  change  in  the  population.  For  more  information,  see  supplemental  note  to  this  indicator,  pages 
D-lO  to  D-13  of  the  report  cited  below,  and  the  references  cited  therein. 

3  The  methodology  to  adjust  for  educational  needs  of  children  involved  increasing  the  effective  number  of  children  who  need 
to  be  served  by  multiplying  the  number  of  children  receiving  special  education  services  by  2.3,  the  number  of  limited-Engiish- 
proflclent  students  by  1.2,  and  tt  number  of  children  living  in  poverty  by  1.2.  For  more  information,  see  the  supplemental  note 
to  this  Indicator,  pages  D-14  to  D-15  of  the  reported  cited  below,  and  the  references  cited  therein. 

NOTE:  See  the  supplemental  note  to  this  indicator  for  further  discussion  of  issues  In  the  measurement  of  educational  resource 
disparity. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Disparities  in  Pubiic  School  District  Spend- 
lng:1989-W,  tables  Al.l,  A1.2,  A2.1,  and  A2.2. 
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Special  considerations  used  in  the  analysis  of  public  school  district  funding 


This  indicator  is  drawn  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  Disparities  in  Public  School  District 
Spending  1989-90  (1995).  This  note  is  condensed 
from  appendix  D  of  that  report.  More  details 
appear  in  the  report,  including  the  methodology 
used  in  imputation  of  missing  values.  The  report 
and  this  indicator  utilize  the  entire  population  of 
school  districts.  Standard  errors  are  not 
presented  since  sampling  variation  is  nonexistent 
when  reporting  data  from  the  population  of  all 
districts. 

Note  on  Expenditure  Differences 

Revenue  is  only  one  side  of  the  school  district 
funding  equation.  As  noted  below,  expenditures 
also  vary  across  different  types  of  students,  such 
as  special  education,  "Chapter  1/'  and  limited- 
English  proficient  (LEP)  students.  Schools  also 
may  have  differing  costs  of  transportation  and 
maintenance.  Adjusting  for  these  costs  may 
allow  for  more  precise  measurement  of  the 
differences  of  resource  availability  across 
districts. 

The  report  Disparities  in  Public  School  District 
Spending  1989-90  (1995)  does  make  some  of  these 
adjustments.  The  report  also  uses  multivariate 
regression  methods  to  account  for  different 
district  characteristics.  In  general,  the 
expenditure  analysis  shows  that  spending  on 
students  is  more  equitable  than  the  unadjusted 
numbers  show.  The  analysis  also  shows  that 
poorer  districts  are  spending  less  on 
maintenance,  which  may  point  to  the  emergence 
of  physical  facility  problems  in  the  future. 

Note  on  Adjustments  for  Cost-of-Living 

When  educational  expenditures  per  student  are 
reported,  comparable  power  to  purchase 
education  goods  and  services  is  assumed. 
Because  of  locational  cost  differentials,  however, 
identical  expenditures  may  not  have  the  same 
purchasing  power  in  different  districts.  To  allow 
meaningful  comparisons  of  revenues  and 
expenditures  per  pupil  across  districts,  it  may  be 
important  to  convert  these  nominal  amounts 
(actual  dollars)  into  amounts  that  reflect  real 
purchasing  power  (cost-of-living  adjusted 
dollars). 


Although  the  concept  of  adjusting  for  cost 
differentials  to  make  comparisons  in 
expenditures  and  revenues  across  regions  is 
generally  accepted,  the  most  appropriate  set  of 
adjustments  to  be  used  for  these  purposes  has  yet 
to  be  fully  agreed  upon  or  developed.  One  issue 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  indices  included  in 
this  analysis  is  the  relative  lack  of  detail.  For  the 
majority  of  the  states,  only  two  indices  were 
provided,  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
areas.  This  level  of  aggregation  masks  a  great 
deal  of  district-level  variation  and  would  seem  to 
be  of  especially  questionable  use  in  state-level 
analyses.  However,  more  detail  was  provided  for 
the  most  populous  states.  For  example,  seven 
indices  were  calculated  for  California  with 
unique  indices  provided  for  each  of  the  five  large 
cities  (population  greater  than  1.5  million 
persons).  The  present  analysis  assumes  this  level 
of  detail  to  be  sufficient  for  the  full  universe  of 
districts  across  the  nation. 

The  most  appropriate  form  of  cost  adjustment  to 
be  used  with  these  fiscal  data  would  be  based  on 
measures  of  variation  in  the  cost-of-education 
resources  in  different  location?  throughout  the 
country.  Although  work  on  the  development  of 
such  cost-of-education  differentials  has  been 
investigated  by  NCES,  this  tj^e  of  cost- 
adjustment  factor  is  not  available  for  use  at  the 
current  time.  Lacking  cost  adjustments  based  on 
differences  in  the  cos^-of-education,  a  second 
option  is  to  base  the  co^t  factors  to  be  used  in  this 
indicator  on  differences  in  cost-of-//z;2>ig  within 
sta*'es  and  across  the  nation.  Although  less 
preferable  than  cost-of-education  measures,  it  has 
been  shown  that  variations  in  the  cost-of-living 
are  highly  correlated  with  differences  in  the  cost- 
of-education  (Chambers  1981;  Chambers  et  al. 
1993). 

McMahon  and  Chang  (1991)  have  produced  a  set 
of  unique  cost-of-living  indices  for  each  major 
metropolitan  area  that  show  urban/rural 
differentials  across  all  of  the  states.  These  indices 
were  derived  from  a  regression  analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  the  cost-of-living  and  per 
capita  personal  income,  housing  value,  and 
percentage  change  in  population.  Thus,  in  the 
absence  of  cost-of-education  measures,  the 
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McMahon  and  Chang  measures  were  used  to 
prcxiuce  alternative  sets  of  revenue  values  to 
accompany  the  actual  values.  These  cost-of- 
living  indices  were  attached  to  individual 
districts  through  the  use  of  the  metropolitan 
statistical  area  and  metropolitan  statxis  codes  for 
school  districts  from  the  NCES 1989-90  Common 
Core  of  Data  (CCD)  district  file. 

Note  on  Other  Adjustments 

The  cost-of-living  adjustments  may  not  fully 
accoimt  for  differences  in  resource  availabihty 
between  districts.  For  instance,  school  districts 
receive  additional  state  and  federal  funds  based 
on  the  niunber  of  students  eligible  for 
compensatory  education  programs.  They  may 
also  receive  additional  revenue  for  LEP  and 
special  education  students.  Detailed  budgetary 
data  are  not  available  that  would  allow  a  precise 
estimation  of  the  additional  revenue  obtained  by 
these  programs.  The  report  from  which  this 
indicator  was  drawn  makes  some  assumptions 
about  the  amounts  of  revenue  districts  receive  for 
special  education,  limited-English-proficient,  and 
LEP  and  compensatory  education  students,  and 
makes  further  assumptions  that  these  revenues 
represent  the  best  estimate  for  how  much  more 
expensive  such  students  are  to  educate.  In  the 
case  of  special  education  students,  the  additional 
cost  of  educating  these  students  was  based  on  a 
study  of  expenditures.  When  these  assimiptions 
are  made,  actual  dollar  revenues  per  student  cax\ 
be  adjusted  for  these  varying  degrees  of  student 
"need/'  The  need-adjusted  revenues  per  student 
exhibit  wider  differences  than  are  exhibited  by 
the  actual  dollar  revenue  differences  for  each 
category  of  district  characteristics  shown,  except 
for  proportion  of  minority  enrollment.  The  need- 
adjusted  revenues  per  student  across  districts 
with  varying  proportions  of  minority  students  are 
more  equal  than  shown  in  the  actual  dollar 
amounts.  Readers  who  are  interested  in  a  fuller 
discussion  of  these  issues  are  encouraged  to  refer 
to  the  report  cited  above. 


SOURCES: 

J.G.  Chambers.  *Cost  and  Price  Level  Adjustments  to  State 
Aid  for  Education:  A  Theoretical  and  Empirical  Review.'  In 
Perspectives  In  State  Scfiool  Support  Pt  grams-Secorid 
Annual  Yeartxx>k  oftfie  American  Educational  Finance 
Association.  K.  Jordan,  ed.  Balllnger  Publishing  Company, 
1981. 

J.G.  Chambers,  T.  Parrish,  M.  Goertz,  C.  Marder,  and  C. 
Padllla,  Translating  Dollars  Into  Services:  Chapter! 
Resources  in  ttie  Context  of  State  and  Local  Resources  for 
Education.  Pr^  pared  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
Palo  Alto,  CA:  American  Institute^^  for  Research,  April  19^3. 

W.W,  McMahon  and  S.  Chang.  Geographic  Cost  ofUvIng 
Differences:  Interstate  and  Intrastate.  Update  1991. 
MacArthur/Spencer  Series  Number  20,  Normal  IL:  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Educational  Finance,  Illinois  State  University,  April 
1991. 
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Table  54-1      Current  public  expenditures  for  education,  by  school  level  and  country: 
School  year  1991-92 


Per  student^ 


As  a  percent  of  GDP2  Constant  1991-92  U.S.  dollars^      As  a  fraction  of  GDP  per  caplta2 


Higher 

Country                Preprimary      lst-12tti  education 

Preprimary 

lst-'12th 

Higher 
educatlor)  Preprimary 

lst-12tti 

Higher 
education 

Ausrraiia^ 

O  7 

1 .0 

— 

$2,532 

^O.UU  1 

15.0 

35.5 

Austria 

u.o 

O.O 

u.v 

$2,400 

4.107 

4.  WO 

111 
10.0 

22.8 

27.7 

Belgium 

O.O 

U.V 

1.669 

3.438 

o.oov 

V.z 

19.0 

32.6 

Canada 

4.0 

— 

4.936 

24.8 

49.3 

LrZecn  Kepuuiic 

U.O 

o  ft 

n  A 
u.o 

1.165 

1.137 

0. 1 00 

lA  1 

15.9 

44.0 

Denmark^ 

0.9 

3.9 

1.1 

5.796 

4.475 

6.271 

32.9 

25.4 

35.6 

Finland 

0.7 

4.9 

2.0 

5.725 

4.237 

8.286 

39.5 

29.3 

57.2 

France 

0.6 

3.4 

0.8 

2.337 

3.630 

4.676 

12.6 

19.6 

25.3 

Former  West 

Germany5-6 

0.2 

2.4 

0.8 

1.619 

3.616 

5.749 

8.0 

17.8 

28.3 

Hungary 

0.8 

4.2 

1.4 

1.530 

1.728 

8.693 

22.2 

25.1 

126.2 

Ireland 

0.5 

3.6 

1.1 

1.633 

2.083 

6.616 

12.8 

16.3 

44.0 

Italy 

0.4 

3.3 

0.6 

2.259 

4.036 

3.888 

13.0 

23.2 

22.4 

Japan 

0.1 

2.3 

0.3 

800 

2.707 

2.358 

4.0 

13.7 

11.9 

Netherlands 

0.3 

3.2 

1.7 

2.232 

3.192 

9.983 

13.2 

18.8 

68.9 

New  Zealand  7 

0.2 

3.2 

1.4 

1.622 

2.263 

6.081 

11.5 

16.0 

43.0 

Norway-'^ 

0.7 

4.8 

1.2 

4.206 

5.262 

6.690 

23.8 

29.8 

37.9 

Portugal8-9 

0.1 

3.9 

0.8 

643 

1.992 

4.638 

6.6 

20.4 

47.6 

Spain  10 

0.3 

3.1 

0.7 

1.261 

2.094 

2.640 

9.9 

16.4 

20.6 

Sweden 7 

1.1 

4.6 

1.9 

5.819 

5.336 

13.518 

33.S 

31.0 

78.5 

Switzerland5-8 

0.2 

3.2 

0.8 

1.629 

4.838 

9.674 

7.0 

21.7 

43.4 

United  Kingdom 

0.1 

3.8 

1.0 

1.819 

3.365 

9.164 

11.2 

20.6 

56.2 

United  States 

0.2 

3.5 

1.2 

2.234  4.909 

6.984 

9.5 

20.9 

29.8 

—  Nor  available. 

^  Enrollment  is  in  all  institutions,  public  and  private,  and  is  L.  sed  on  headcount  estimates  for  preprimary  throi-gh  12th  grade. 
For  higher  education,  it  is  fuil-time-equlvalent  enrollment. 

2  Gross  domestic  product  is  gross  national  product  less  net  property  income  from  abroad. 

^  Purchasing  Power  Parity  Indices  (PPPi)  were  used  to  convert  other  currencies  to  U.S.  dollars.  Because  the  fiscal  year  has  a 
different  starting  date  In  different  countries,  within-country  Consumer  Price  Indices  (CP!)  were  used  to  adjust  the  PPPIs  to  ac- 
count for  inflation. 

4  Expenditures  for  higher  education  Include  expenditures  for  vocational  secondary  education,  as  It  Is  taught  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  are  from  1991-92.  Expenditures  for  pre-primary.  lst-12th  grades,  and  private  higher  education  are  from 
1990-91. 

5  Expenditure  data  for  publicly-supported  private  schools  Include  capital  expenditures. 

6  Includes  contributions  to  the  pension  funds  of  teachers  who  are  civil  servants. 

7  All  expenditure  figures  Include  capital  expenditures. 

8  Expenditure  data  Include  only  net  expenditures  for  ancillary  services. 

9  Enrollment  data  from  1990-91. 

^0  Public  expenditure  for  education  Is  underestimated  because  a  large  part  of  the  pension  costs  are  not  included. 
1^  Excludes  expenditures  on  nursing  and  paramedical  education. 

SOURCE:  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development.  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation,  Inter- 
national Indicators  Project.  1995. 
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Table  54-2     Current  and  capital  public  expenditures  (in  1991-92  U.S.  dollars)  as  a 

percentage  of  total  education  expenditures^  by  school  level  and  country: 
School  year  1991-92 


Preprlmary  1  st-1 2th  Higher  education  Undistributed 

 other 

Total  Total  Total  

expend  expend  expend 

Iture  Percent  Percent         Iture  Percent  Percent         iture  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


Country 

(millions)! 

current 

capital 

(millions)' 

current 

capital 

(millions)' 

current 

capital 

current 

capital 

Australia^ 

$164 

90.4 

9.6 

$9,822 

81.1 

18.9 

$4,995 

90.9 

9.1 

— 

Austria 

511 

92.7 

7.3 

5,243 

88.9 

11.1 

1,584 

80.8 

19.2 

94.1 

5.9 

Belgium 

744 

99.2 

0.8 

5,992 

99.6 

0.4 

1,660 

99.0 

1.0 

95.8 

4.2 

Canada 

25,407 

92.0 

8.0 

12.964 

99.4 

0.6 

Czech  Republic 

403 

94.2 

5.8 

2.298 

89.5 

10.5 

477 

88.6 

11.4 

94.8 

5.2 

Denmark^ 

838 

98.8 

1.2 

3.732 

1,183 

85.5 

14.5 

97.4 

2.6 

Finland 

507 

100.0 

0.0 

3.715 

95.7 

4.3 

1,517 

94.8 

5.2 

97.3 

2.7 

Franco 

6,272 

97.1 

2.9 

40.117 

90.4 

9.6 

9,659 

90.8 

9.2 

97.3 

2.7 

Former  West 

Germany3^ 

3,406 

33.329 

12,118 

87.8 

12.2 

97.2 

2.8 

Hungary 

635 

94.9 

5.1 

3,387 

88.3 

11.7 

1,118 

90.7 

9.3 

89.5 

10.5 

Ireland 

214 

97.1 

2.9 

1.680 

96.8 

3.2 

661 

89.4 

10.6 

97.5 

2.5 

Italy 

3,679 

96.5 

3.5 

34.689 

96.7 

3.3 

8,513 

70.7 

29.3 

90.2 

9.8 

Japan 

1,864 

89.5 

10.5 

68,035 

83.7 

16.3 

8.134 

86.3 

13.7 

92.4 

7.6 

Netherlands 

845 

97.9 

2.1 

8.387 

98.9 

1.1 

4.544 

93.8 

6.2 

99.4 

0.6 

New  Zealand* 

94 

1.550 

690 

Norway^ 

600 

92.5 

7.5 

3.806 

1,087 

84.9 

15.1 

98.1 

1.9 

Portugal<^-7 

120 

91.4 

8.6 

3,873 

96.5 

3.5 

970 

82.5 

17.5 

87.5 

12.5 

Spalna 

1.404 

92.5 

7.5 

16.684 

92.4 

7.6 

4,217 

81.8 

18.2 

95.4 

4.6 

Sweden^ 

1,572 

6,827 

2.801 

Switzerland^* 

266 

92.0 

8.0 

5.160 

*  93.7 

6.3 

1.534 

81.5 

18.5 

62.7 

37.3 

United  Kingdom-? 

790 

96.1 

3.9 

37,446 

94.9 

5.1 

9,995 

94.6 

5.4 

United  States 

11,485 

92.6 

7.4 

227.502 

91.0 

9.0 

79,322 

91.0 

9.0 

—  Not  available  or  not  applicable. 

'  Purchasing  Power  Parity  Indices  (PPPI)  were  used  of  convert  other  currencies  to  U.S.  dollars.  Because  the  fiscal  year  has  a 
different  starting  date  in  different  countries,  withln-country  Consumer  Price  Indices  (CPI)  were  used  to  adjust  the  PPPls  to  ac- 
count for  Inflation. 

2  Expenditures  for  higher  education  Include  expenditures  for  vocational  secondary  education,  as  it  is  taught  in  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  ore  from  1991-92,  Expenditures  for  pre-primary,  1  st-1 2th  grades,  and  private  higher  education  are  from 
1990-91. 

3  Expenditure  data  for  publicly-supported  private  schools  include  capital  expenditures. 

4  Includes  contributions  to  the  pension  funds  of  teachers  who  are  civil  servants, 
s  All  expenditure  figures  Include  capital  expenditures. 

6  Expenditure  data  Include  only  net  expenditures  for  ancillary  services. 

7  Enrollment  data  from  1990-91. 

6  Public  expenditure  for  education  is  underestimated  because  a  large  part  of  the  pension  costs  are  not  included. 

Excludes  expenditures  on  nursing  and  paramedical  education. 
SOURCE:  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation,  Inter- 
national Indicators  Project,  1995. 
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Table  54-3     Current  public  expenditures  on  education  as  a  percentage  of  total  public 
expenditures,  by  school  level  and  country:  School  year  1991-92 

Current  public  expenditures  on  education  as  a  percentage 
Current  public  Total  of  total  public  expenditures! 


Country 

educGtloni-2 
(millions) 

PUUMU   

expend  iture2 
(millions) 

Total 

Pre- 
primary 

1st- 12th 
grades 

Higher 
education 

Undistributed/ 
other 

Australia^ 

$16,846 

$153,068 

11.0 

0.1 

6.9 

3.9 

0.0 

Austria 

101,309 

1,042.240 

9.7 

0.7 

6.4 

1.8 

0.9 

378,264 

4.U02,2oO 

9.3 

0.7 

6.7 

1.6 

0.0 

Canada 

45,149 

344, 1 82 

13.1 

— 

8.6 

4.7 

1.7 

Cz©ch  R©  public 

35,481 

253,100 

14.0 

1.6 

8.8 

1.8 

0.2 

D©nmarl<^ 

51,605 

518,443 

9.9 

1.5 

6.4 

1.8 

1.1 

Finland 

38.824 

284,523 

•  13.6 

L2 

8.1 

3.3 

0.5 

rranc© 

353.491 

3.632,750 

9.7 

1.1 

6.6 

1.6 

0.6 

Form©r  W©st 

G©rnr>any4-5 

98,870 

1,360.340 

7.3 

0.5 

4.9 

1.7 

0.3 

Hungary 

184,652 

990.400 

18.6 

2.4 

11.9 

4.0 

0.3 

lr©land 

1,567 

Italy 

70,461.305 

805.947,000 

8.7 

0.7 

6.2 

1.1 

0.7 

Japan 

13,909.340 

146,174,000 

9.5 

0.2 

7.2 

0.9 

1.2 

N©th©r!ands 

30.495 

328.690 

9.3 

0.6 

6.6 

2.8 

0.4 

N©w  Zealand^ 

4,344 

Norway^- 7 

60.288 

387.906 

13.0 

1.3 

8.7 

2.2 

0.7 

Portugaifl'^ 

674,449 

Spain  »o 

2,443,165 

Sw©d©n6 

108,536 

949,441. 

11.4 

1.6 

7.0 

2.9 

0.0 

Swit7©rland4o 

16,395 

117,630 

13.9 

0.4 

9.1 

2.4 

2.0 

Unlt©d  Kingdom" 

28,021 

251.533 

11.1 

0.2 

8.7 

2.3 

0.0 

Unlt©d  Stat©s 

282.001 

2.216.000 

12.7 

0.5 

9.1 

3.2 

0.0 

—Not  available. 


1  Current  expenditures  exclude  both  capital  expenditures  and  servicing  of  debt. 

2  National  currency. 

3  Expenditures  for  higher  education  include  expenditures  for  vocational  secondary  education,  as  it  Is  taught  in  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  are  from  1991-92.  Expenditures  for  pre-primary,  lst-12th  grades,  and  private  higher  education  are  from 
1990-91. 

4  Expenditure  data  for  publicly-supported  private  schools  Include  capital  expenditures. 
^  Includes  contributions  to  the  pension  funds  of  teachers  who  are  civil  servants. 

*  AH  expenditure  figures  include  capital  expenditures. 

7  Total  public  expenditure  figure  from  1990-91 . 

8  Expenditure  data  include  only  net  expenditures  for  ancillary  services. 
Enrollment  data  from  1990-91 . 

10  Public  expenditures  for  education  is  underestimated  because  a  large  part  of  the  pension  costs  are  not  included. 

11  Exclude  expenditures  on  nursing  and  paramedical  education. 

SOURCE:  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation,  Inter- 
national Indicators  Project,  1995. 
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Table  54-4     Distribution  of  current  public  expenditures  on  education  for  each  school 
level,  by  country:  School  year  1991-92 


1  <t-19+h 

1  ol    1  Zl  1  1 

HinhAr 

Undistributed/ 

C^ni  intrv/ 
v^^Lii  my 

Total 

PrGprimary 

grades 

education 

other 

Ai  Ktrnllni 

100.0 

1.2 

62.9 

35.9 

0.0 

100.0 

6.7 

65.9 

18.1 

9.3 

BelglufTi 

ioo!o 

7.6 

61.1 

16.8 

14.5 

Canada 

100.0 

64.5 

35.5 

0.0 

Czech  Republic 

100.0 

11.6 

63.0 

13.0 

12.4 

L/t7i  III  IVJIK* 

100.0 

16.1 

64.1 

18.4 

2.4 

rinitinci 

100.0 

85 

59.6 

24.1 

7.7 

France 

100.0 

n!3 

67.5 

16.3 

4.8 

Former  West  Germanyz  ^ 

100.0 

6.2 

66.7 

22-3 

4.4 

Hungary 

100.0 

12.9 

63.8 

21.6 

1.7 

Ireland 

100.0 

8.7 

67.9 

20.9 

2.5 

Italy 

100.0 

7.5 

71.2 

12.8 

8.6 

Japan 

100.0 

2.2 

75.9 

9.4 

12.5 

Netherlands 

100.0 

5.9 

59.6 

30.6 

3.9 

New  Zealand** 

lOO.G 

3.3 

55.0 

24.5 

17.2 

Norway2 

100.0 

10.2 

67.4 

17.0 

5.3 

Portugal*-* 

100.0 

2.3 

77.1 

16.5 

4.1 

Spaln^ 

100.0 

6.3 

74.3 

16.6 

2.9 

Sweden** 

100.0 

14.0 

61.0 

25.0 

0.0 

Switzerland^^ 

100.0 

3.2 

65.4 

16.9 

14.5 

United  Kingdom® 

100.0 

1.7 

77.7 

20.7 

0.0 

United  States 

100.0 

3.7 

71.4 

24.9 

0.0 

—  Not  available. 

1  Expenditures  for  higher  education  Include  expenditures  for  vocational  secondary  education,  as  it  is  taught  in  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  are  from  1991-92.  Expenditures  for  pre-primary.  lst-12th  grades,  and  private  higher  education  ore  from 
1990-91. 

2  Expenditure  data  for  publicly-supported  private  schools  include  capital  expenditures. 

3  Includes  contributions  to  the  pension  funds  of  teachers  who  are  civil  servants. 

4  All  expenditure  figures  include  capital  expenditures. 

5  Expenditure  data  include  only  net  expenditures  for  ancillary  services. 

6  Enrollment  data  from  1990-91. 

7  Public  expenditure  for  education  Is  underestimated  because  a  large  port  of  the  pension  costs  ore  not  included. 

8  Excludes  expenditures  on  nursing  and  paramedical  education. 

SOURCE:  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation.  Inter- 
national Indicators  Project,  1995. 
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Table  54*5     Public  current  education  expenditures  (in  national  currency)  and  total 
enrollment,  by  school  level  and  country:  School  year  1991-92 


Enrollment  In  public  and  private 
Public  current  education  expenditures  (rmllllons)  schools^ 
Popu-  


v^uui  Illy 

latlon 
(thou- 

GPD2 
/rnllllnnO 

Pre~ 

1st- 12th 

edU" 
o^ii  lUi  1 

1  Inriktrlhi  itAd/ 

other 

r  re* 

jjrifTivjiy 

l«t-l  9th 

1  oi    1  Xll  1 

yruvJoo 

MInhAr 

edU" 

PPPI3 

adjust" 

Australia* 

17.292 

S389,247 

S198 

$10601 

$6,046 

0 

— 

3,146,004 

756.711 

1.33 

1.000 

Austria 

7,884 

2,035,606 

6,782 

66,796 

18,336 

9,395 

197,186 

1,135,061 

256.096 

14.33 

1.000 

Belgium 

10,045 

7,032,336 

28,592 

231,262 

63,684 

54,726 

444,746 

1,736,375 

279126 

38.74 

1.000 

Canada 

27,102 

671,888 

— 

29,105 

16,044 

0 

232,841 

4,738,305 

1.311.446 

1.26 

1.010 

Czech  Republic 

10,313 

803,300 

4,130 

22,365 

4,602 

4,386 

325,791 

1,807,488 

134.142 

1088 

1.000 

Denmark* 

5,171 

853,981 

7,766 

32,996 

9,486 

1,257 

14Z907 

786,444 

161.331 

9.38 

1.000 

Finland 

5,042 

475,674 

3,300 

23,155 

9,374 

2,995 

88,492 

838,902 

173.702 

6.51 

1.000 

France 

57,372 

6,987,ZZl 

40,087 

z3o,5oO 

57,689 

1 7, 1 35 

2,606,949 

9,988,080 

1.875.128 

6.68 

1.000 

Former  West 

Germanys.6 

64,846 

2,794,200 

6,092 

65,907 

22,523 

4,348 

1,777,152 

8,604,854 

1.849.926 

2.12 

1.000 

Hungary 

10,337 

2,805,000 

23,755 

117,858 

39,917 

3,122 

394,091 

1,730,708 

116.550 

39.40 

1.000 

Ireland 

3,547 

29,609 

136 

1,064 

328 

39 

127,335 

780,914 

89.306 

0.65 

1.000 

Italy 

57,900 

1,604,323,000 

5,312,203 

50,186,751 

8,996,996 

5,965,355 

1,572,699 

8,314,141 

1.547.474 

1495.53 

1.000 

Japan 

124,020 

464,435,250 

309,124 

10557,126 

1,300,723 

1,742,367 

2,084,239 

21,045,895 

2.976.728 

187.79 

1.013 

Netherlands 

15,184 

663,220 

1,811 

18,162 

9,328 

1,194 

370,509 

2,598.525 

426.771 

2.19 

1.000 

New  Zealand' 

3,415 

74,301 

146 

2,387 

1,063 

748 

68,238 

685  230 

113.606 

1.54 

1.000 

Norway^ 

4,287 

701,652 

5,143 

33,901 

8,556 

Z689 

131,960 

695.364 

138.004 

927 

1.000 

Portugal  ft-"^ 

9,846 

11,366,000 

12,948 

442,983 

94,810 

23,708 

170052 

1.876.768 

172.545 

118.49 

1.000 

Spoln'o 

39,085 

58,852,000 

152,867 

1,814,693 

406,941 

69,664 

1,030,083 

7.366.351 

1.306.813 

1 1 7.67 

i.a ' 

Sweden' 

8.646 

1,443,581 

15,236 

66,163 

27,147 

0 

270193 

1.279414 

207.237 

9.87 

1.018 

Switzerland^-^ 

6.875 

339,470 

522 

10719 

2,773 

2,381 

144,629 

999.067 

129.278 

2.22 

1.000 

United  King- 

dom" 

57.850 

577,382 

465 

21,764 

5793 

0 

417,630 

10562.869 

1.033.439 

0.62 

1.015 

United  States 

254,149 

5,803,800 

10343 

201,466 

70192 

0 

4,768,875 

42.185.699 

10329.380 

0.99 

1.014 

—  Not  available, 

^  Enrollment  is  in  all  institutions,  public  and  private,  and  is  based  on  headcount  estimates  for  preprlmary  through  12th  grade. 
For  higher  education,  it  Is  full-time-equivalent  enrollment. 

2  Gross  domestic  product  Is  gross  national  product  less  net  property  income  from  abroad. 

3  Purchasing  Power  Parity  indices  (PPPi)  were  used  to  convert  other  currencies  to  U.S.  dollars.  Because  the  fiscal  year  has  a 
different  starting  date  in  different  countries,  within-country  Consumer  Price  indices  (CPI)  were  used  to  adjust  the  PPPIs  to  ac- 
count for  inflation. 

4  Expenditures  for  higher  education  include  expenditures  for  vocational  secondary  education,  as  it  is  taught  in  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  are  from  1991-92.  Expenditures  for  pre-primary,  lst-12th  grades,  and  private  higher  education  are  from 
19^-91. 

5  Expenditure  data  for  publicly-supported  private  schools  include  capital  expenditures. 
^  Includes  contributions  to  the  pension  funds  of  teachers  who  are  civil  servants. 

7  All  expenditure  figures  include  capital  expenditures. 

8  Expenditure  data  include  only  net  expenditures  for  ancillary  services. 

9  Enrollment  data  from  1990-91. 

'0  Public  expenditure  for  education  is  underestimated  because  a  large  part  of  the  pension  costs  are  not  included. 
Excludes  expenditures  on  nursing  and  paramedical  education. 

SOURCE:  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  innovation.  Inter- 
national Indicators  Project,  1995. 
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Note  on  international  comparisons  of  current  public  education  expenditures 


The  purpose  of  this  indicator  is  to  compare  public 
support  for  education,  based  on  Gross  Domestic 
Product  (GDP),  population,  and  schoo . 
enrollment,  across  the  developed  coun  ties  for 
which  data  are  available. 

Definitions 

Public  education  expenditures  include  funds 
channeled  to  both  public  and  private  schools  by 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  eliher 
directly  or  throu^';  students.  This  includes 
expenditures  at  public  schools  funded  by  public 
sources  and  subsidies  to  students  at  private 
schools  from  government  agencies.  Private 
education  expenditures  are  expenditures  financed 
by  private  sources — households,  private 
nonprofit  inGlitutions,  businesses,  and 
corporations.  For  example,  this  includes 
expenditures  supported  by  public  and  private 
school  tuition  and  fees,  and  expenses  for  books 
and  materials  that  must  be  purchased  by  students 
themselves. 

Current  expenditures  are  expenditures  for 
educational  goods  and  services  whose  life  span 
should  not  in  principle  exceed  the  current  year 
(salaries  of  personnel,  school  books  and  other 
teaching  materials,  scholarships,  minor  repairs 
and  maintenance  to  school  buildings, 
administration,  etc.).  Current  expenditures 
exclude  both  capital  expenditures  (construction 
of  buildings,  major  repairs,  major  items  of 
equipment,  vehicles)  and  the  servicing  of  debt. 

This  indicator  focuses  on  the  portion  of  current 
education  expenditures  at  both  public  and  private 
schools  funded  by  public  sources. 

Expenditures  in  the  United  States 

Elementary  and  Secondary 

For  the  United  States,  current  public  expenditures 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  include 
current  expenditures  in  local  public  school 
districts  funded  by  state  and  local  taxes,  federal 
programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  (ED),  and  federal  programs  operated 
outside  of  ED  that  are  not  administered  by  state 
or  local  education  agencies,  e.g.,  Head  Start, 
Department  of  Defense  Schools,  and  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Also  included  are  federal  expenditures  to  operate 
ED  and  other  activities,  such  as  research, 
statistics,  assessment,  and  school  improvement, 
and  state  expenditures  to  operate  state 
departments  of  education  and  other  direct  state 
expenditures,  including  state  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  and  reform  schools. 

Some  expenditures,  such  as  those  for  federal  or 
state  agency  administration  and  those  for 
ungraded  special  education  programs,  cannot  be 
assigned  to  particular  grade  levels  by  any 
obviously  universally  superior  method.  These 
expenditures  defy  strict  grade-level 
categorizations.  Like  some  other  countries,  the 
United  States  has  chosen  to  prorate  these 
expenditures  over  the  grade  levels  based  on  the 
relative  size  of  enrollments,  staffing,  and  salaries. 
Other  countries,  however,  have  chosen  not  to 
allocate  such  expenditures,  classifying  them, 
mstead,  as  "undistributed." 

Higher  Education 

Current  public  expenditures  for  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  include  expenditures  at  both 
public  and  private  colleges  and  universities 
funded  by  federal,  state,  and  local  governments. 
The  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data 
System  (IPEDS),  the  core  postsecondary 
education  data  collection  program  for  NCES, 
gathers  institutional  reports  for  revenue  received 
by  both  public  and  private  institutions  from  both 
public  and  private  sources.  CvUrrent  expenditures 
by  public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions  are 
separated  into  public  and  private  expenditures 
based  on  the  share  of  current  fund  revenues  from 
federal,  state,  and  local  sources. 

Most  federal  aid  goes  to  students  who  then  spend 
it  on  education  (e.g.,  tuition)  and  noneducation 
(room  and  board)  services.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  60  percent  of  federally  administered  Pell 
grants  were  spent  by  students  on  education 
expenditures. 

With  the  exception  of  Pell  grant  money,  public 
expenditures  for  less-than-2-year  public  and 
private  institutions  were  not  available;  therefore, 
current  public  expenditures  for  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  are  biased  downward.  But  the 
students  participating  in  these  institutions  are 
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also  excluded  from  higher  education  enrollments; 
as  a  result,  the  estimate  of  public  expenditures  per 
student  would  be  biased  upward  if  the  per- 
student  public  expenditures  in  less-than-2-year 
institutions  are  less  than  those  in  other  higher 
education  institutioris. 

Private  Expenditures 

Per  pupil  expenditures  are  calculated  as  current 
public  expenditures  divided  by  enrollment  in 
both  public  and  private  schools.  This  is  a 
measure  of  average  public  investment  per 
student  in  the  education  system,  rather  than  a 
measure  of  the  total  resources  a  student 
receives,  which  would  include  private 
expenditures.  For  Canada,  France,  Germany, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States,  private  education 
expenditures  are  a  significant  portion  of  the 
GDP. 

Total  Expenditures  on  Education  in  1992 
l>9rcentage  of  GDP 


Public 

Private 

Country  sources 

sources 

Total 

Canada 

7.2 

0.2 

7.4 

France 

5.5 

0.4 

5.9 

Former  West  Germany* 

4.1 

1.5 

5.6 

Spain 

4.6 

0.7 

5.3 

Japan 

3.6 

1.1 

4.7 

United  Kingdom 

5.2 

United  States 

5.4 

1.6 

7.0 

—  Not  available. 

•Data  for  private  sources  from  1991 . 

NOTE:  Total  expenditures  Include  current  expenditures. 

capital  expenditures,  and  Interest  on  debt. 

SOURCE:  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  Education  at  a  Glance:  OECD  Indicators. 
1995,  table  Fl  (B3).  

How  Students  Are  Classified 

The  International  Standard  Classification  of 
Education  (ISCED)  was  designed  as  an 
instrument  for  presenting  statistics  of  education 
internationally.  Many  countries  report  education 
statistics  to  UNESCO  and  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
using  the  ISCED.  In  this  classification  system, 
education  is  divided  into  several  levels. 

The  following  are  summary  definitions  used  in 
this  indicator: 

•    Education  preceding  the  first  level,  where  it  is 
provided,  usually  begins  at  age  3, 4,  or  5 


(sometimes  earlier)  and  lasts  from  1-3  years. 
For  the  United  States,  this  would  primarily  be 
nursery  schools  and  kindergarten  classes. 

•  Education  at  the  first  level  usually  begir\s  at  age 
5, 6,  or  7  and  lasts  for  about  5  or  6  years.  For 
the  United  States,  this  would  start  with  grade 
1  and  finish  with  grade  6. 

•  Education  at  the  second  level,  first  stage,  begins 
at  about  age  11  or  12  and  lasts  for  about  3 
years.  Education  at  the  second  level,  second 
stage,  begins  at  about  age  14  or  15  and  lasts 
about  3  years.  For  the  United  States,  second 
level  would  start  with  grade  7  and  finish  with 
grade  12. 

•  Education  at  the  third  level  is  provided  at 
universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools,  and  typically  requires  as  a  minimum 
condition  of  admission  the  successful 
completion  of  education  at  the  second  level 
(or  equivalent  knowledge).  For  the  United 
States,  third  level  includes  junior  colleges  and 
degree-granting  institutes  in  addition  to  4r 
year  colleges  and  universities. 

For  the  United  States,  preprimary  education 
includes  enrollment  in  both  public  and  private 
nursery  schools  and  kindergartens.  This  is  what 
is  coiisidered  education  preceding  the  first  level 
using  ISCED  terminology.  ISCED  levels  1  and  2 
are  defined  as  total  public  and  private 
enrollments  in  grades  1-12,  and  ISCED  level  3  is 
defined  as  higher  education  for  the  purposes  of 
this  indicator.  Expenditures  reported  by 
countries  as  "undistributed"  or  "other"  are  shown 
in  table  54-4,  and  are  not  allocated  across 
education  levels  in  this  indicator. 

How  Expenditures  Are  Compared  Across 
Countries 

To  compare  public  expeuJitures  per  student  in 
the  United  States  to  expenditures  per  student  in 
other  countries,  expenditures  must  be 
denominated  in  a  common  currency.  Conversion 
of  other  countries'  expenditures  to  U.S.  dollars 
facilitates  comparison  with  expenditures  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  at  least  two  methods  of 
conversion:  (1)  market  exchange  rates,  and 
(2)  Purchasing  Power  Parity  (PPP)  indices. 

The  market  exchange  rate  is  the  rate  at  which  an 
individual  can  exchange  the  currencies  of  two 
countries.  It  is  determined  by  confidence  in  the 
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government,  the  monetary  system,  and  the 
economies  of  the  two  countries  and  by  the 
relative  demand  for  the  commodities  that  the  two 
countries  trade.  Market  exchange  rates  can  be 
highly  volatile/ 

PPP  indices  are  calculated  by  comparing  the  cost 
of  a  fixed  market  basket  of  goods  in  each  country. 
Changes  over  time  in  the  PPP  index  are 
determined  by  the  rates  of  inflation  in  each 
country.  The  PPP  index  is  not  volatile.^ 

PPP  indices  for  the  GDP  have  been  used  in  this 
indicator.^ 

Because  the  fiscal  year  has  a  different  starting 
month  in  different  countries,  within-country 
Consumer  Price  Indices  (CPIs)  calculated  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  were  used  to  adjust 
educational  expenditure  per-pupil  data  to  allow 
for  inflation  between  the  starting  month  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  July  1, 1990.  See  supplemental 
table  54-5  for  both  the  PPP  indices  used  in  this 
indicator  and  the  CPI  adjustment  ratios. 

Problems  in  Comparing  Education 
Expenditures  Across  Countries 
There  exists  some  variation  in  the  coverage  and 
the  character  of  the  education  expenditure  data 
that  countries  submit  to  OECD.  Sometimes,  an 
individual  expenditure  item  may  be  included  in 
the  expenditure  data  from  one  country,  but  not 
included  in  the  expenditure  data  from  another. 
Discrepancies  arise  because  one  country  may 
collect  certain  kinds  of  data  that  another  country 
either  does  not  collect,  or  does  not  collect  in  its 
"education"  data  collections.  Or,  one  country 
may  define  what  constitutes  an  ''education" 
expenditure  differently  than  another  coimtry 
does. 

Discrepancies  between  which  expenditure  items 
are  included  in  one  country's  expenditure  figures 
and  not  in  another's  tend  to  arise  in  three  general 
domains: 

(1)  Non-instructional  (or,  ancillary)  services: 
Some  countries  provide  fewer  ancillary  services 
in  their  schools  and,  thus,  include  fewer 
expenditures  for  such  services  in  their  education 
expenditure  figures.  Examples  of  ancillary 
services  are  school  cafeterias;  dormitories;  schools 
sports  programs;  school  health  clinics  or  visiting 
school  nurses;  attendance  (i.e.,  truancy)  services; 
and  speech  or  psychological  therapy  services. 
U.S.  schools  tend  to  subsidize  relatively  more 


ancillary  services  through  their  education 
budgets  than  do  schools  in  most  other  countries. 
In  some  countries  (e.g.,  Germany),  none  of  the 
aforementioned  services  are  provided  at  the 
primary  and  lower  secondary  levels  by  many 
schools. 

(2)  Private  expenditures:  Some  countries' 
education  systems  receive  large  private 
contributions.  The  most  common  forms  of 
private  contributions  to  education  are  student 
tuition  or  fees;  organizational  subsidies,  such  as 
those  provided  by  religious  denominations  to 
their  own  schools;  and  corporate  in-kind 
contributions,  such  as  those  provided  by  German 
and  Austrian  firms  that  provide  vocational 
courses  on  the  shop  floor  for  participating  youth 
apprentices.  Private  expenditures  have  not  been 
included  in  the  indicators  used  in  this  report,  in 
part  because  precise  figures  for  private  education 
expenditures  are  not  available  for  the  U.S.  nor  for 
several  other  countries. 

(3)  The  boundaries  of  education:  There  exist 
fewer  (though,  still  some)  inconsistencies  in 
comparing  just  the  instructional  expenditures  for 
primary  and  cecondary  public  education  in  just  the 
academic  track.  But,  the  'l^orderlands"  of 
education  cause  comparability  problems.  The 
borderlands  include:  preprimary  education  and 
daycare;  special  education;  adult  education; 
vocational  and  technical  education;  and 
proprietary  education.  Some  countries,  for 
example,  simply  do  not  collect  expenditure  data 
for  private  "center-based"  daycare  as  they  do  not 
define  such  to  be  "education."  Indeed,  in  some 
countries,  even  public  daycare  is  not  managed  by 
education  authorities;  rather,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  human  services  departments. 

The  exact  location  of  each  "^boundary"  also  varies 
from  country  to  country  and  even  within  each 
country.  In  Canada,  for  example, 
vocational /technical  students  in  (Quebec  choose 
to  enter  vocational/technical  college  in  the  12th 
grade,  while  in  the  other  Canadian  provinces 
with  vocational/technical  colleges,  entry  is  in  the 
13th  or  14th  grade.  Thus,  vocational/technical 
students  in  the  other  provinces  spend  another 
year  or  two  at  the  upper  secondary  level.  The 
more  time  the  average  student  spends  in  a  level 
of  education,  the  greater  will  be  the  expenditure 
at  that  level. 
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Even  these  three  domains  do  not  include  all  the 
possible  comparability  problems.  There  remain, 
for  example,  inconsistencies  in  how  different 
coimtries  treat  public  contributions  to  teacher 
retirement  and  fringe  benefits,  student  financial 
aid,  and  university  research  and  hospitals. 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES)  has  sponsored  two  studies  designed  to 
examine  the  issue  of  the  comparability  of  national 
figures  of  education  expenditure.  The  studies 
involve  10  countries  and  examine,  in  detail,  the 
content  of  their  eduCition  expenditures,  as  they 
are  reported  to  the  OECD. 

Thus  far,  participating  education  ministries  have 
been  receptive  to  the  idea  of  improving 
comparability  in  the  OECD  data  collection. 
Indeed,  some  countries  have  already  modified 
their  data  submissions  to  the  OECD  for  this  latest 
year,  thus  improving  the  comparability  of 
education  expenditures  across  coimtries  for  the 
data  collection  used  for  this  report.  These 
changes  were  motivated  in  part  by  preliminary 
findings  from  the  NCES  expenditure 
comparability  studies.^ 


NOTES: 

^For  a  further  argument  against  using  market  exchange 
rates,  see  Edith  M.  Rasel  and  Lawrence  MIsheL 
Shortchanging  Education.  Economic  Policy  institute.  January 
1990. 

*PPP  Indices  for  other  aggregates  such  as  private 
consumption  expenditures  are  available.  See  Stephen  M 
Barro,  International  Comparisons  of  Education  Spending: 
Some  Conceptual  and  Methodological  Issues.  SMB 
Economic  Research,  Inc.,  April  1990,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  using  various  Indices. 

^e  Stephen  M.  Barrow,  Preliminary  Findings  from  the 
Expenditure  Comparability  Study.  SMB  Economic  Research, 
Inc.,  June,  1993. 
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Table  55-1     Educational  and  general  expenditures  per  full-time -equivalent  student  (in 
1994  constant  dollars)  of  institutions  of  higher  education^  by  type  of 
expenditure  and  type  of  institution:  Academic  years  ending  1977-92 


Academic 

year 

ending 


Total 


Instruc- 
tion 


Adminis- 
tration' 


Student 
services 


Research  Libraries 


Public 
services 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 
of  plant 


Scholar- 
ships and  Mandatory 
fellowships  transfers 


Prtvat«  unlv«rslt(*s3 


1977 

$22,120 

$8,410 

$2,929 

$737 

$4,658 

$919 

$495 

$1,938 

$1,794 

$238 

1978 

21,897 

8.310 

2.925 

737 

4.550 

920 

463 

1,915 

1.830 

248 

1979 

22.176 

8.287 

3.113 

763 

4.594 

866 

465 

1,996 

1.798 

295 

1980 

22.529 

8.530 

3.194 

758 

4.625 

830 

520 

2,000 

1.783 

288 

1981 

22.778 

8.683 

3.173 

801 

4.513 

839 

471 

2,074 

1.873 

349 

1982 

22.691 

8.862 

3.139 

826 

4.296 

840 

458 

2,148 

1.856 

267 

1983 

22.899 

9.016 

3.393 

851 

4.091 

826 

473 

2,107 

1.873 

269 

1984 

24601 

9.487 

3.747 

907 

4.362 

934 

486 

2,226 

2,159 

291 

1985 

25.647 

9.748 

3.828 

967 

4.653 

901 

622 

2,287 

2,289 

352 

1986 

26.705 

10.086 

4.006 

1.027 

4.937 

931 

635 

2,297 

2.436 

351 

1987 

29.094 

11.175 

4.420 

1.123 

5,366 

889 

743 

2,250 

2.723 

405 

1988 

29.413 

11.041 

4.466 

1.122 

5.X6 

1.028 

722 

2,276 

2,817 

436 

1989 

29.917 

11.361 

4.536 

1,119 

5.512 

1.010 

747 

2,246 

2,913 

471 

1990 

30.317 

11.466 

4.467 

1.126 

5,648 

1.030 

769 

2,281 

2.992 

539 

1991 

31.230 

11.960 

4.613 

1.172 

5,553 

995 

800 

2,424 

3,211 

602 

1992 

32.242 

12.304 

4.764 

1.187 

5,619 

1.043 

810 

2,427 

3,578 

511 

Public  untvonit1«t 

1977 

$14,289 

$5,572 

$1,855 

$527 

$2,623 

$503 

$1,159 

$1,302 

$573 

$175 

1978 

14.441 

5,666 

1.900 

549 

2,680 

485 

1,135 

1,327 

561 

149 

1979 

14.967 

5.847 

1.961 

556 

2.833 

483 

1.221 

1,388 

526 

152 

1980 

14.829 

5.748 

1.860 

560 

2.891 

548 

1.197 

1,359 

520 

148 

1981 

14.582 

5.617 

1.877 

550 

2.867 

472 

1,211 

1,328 

515 

145 

1982 

14,377 

5.581 

1.883 

540 

2.768 

466 

1.167 

1,347 

501 

124 

1983 

14.361 

5.576 

1.881 

540 

2.755 

472 

1.161 

1,360 

502 

123 

1984 

14.723 

5.678 

1,934 

550 

2,815 

493 

1.183 

1,390 

534 

146 

1985 

15,443 

5.91 1 

2.1 17 

571 

2.999 

496 

1,237 

1.422 

552 

137 

1986 

16.097 

6.067 

2.239 

592 

3.167 

520 

1,294 

1.423 

606 

189 

1987 

16.348 

6.212 

2.292 

609 

3,266 

503 

1.281 

1.358 

629 

198 

1988 

16.762 

6.257 

2.328 

625 

3.452 

536 

1.305 

1.360 

667 

231 

1989 

17.000 

6.259 

2.366 

635 

3.562 

529 

1,363 

1,346 

713 

226 

1990 

16.994 

6.215 

2.341 

622 

3.630 

521 

1,370 

1.332 

726 

236 

1991 

17.288 

6.269 

2,367 

628 

3.757 

516 

1,412 

1.312 

779 

248 

1992 

17.246 

6.214 

2.294 

635 

3.790 

517 

1,426 

1.269 

851 

260 

Prtvat«  4-y«or  cott#g«t 

1977 

$10,905 

$4,073 

$2,223 

$809 

$551 

$426 

$262 

$1,220 

$1,086 

$256 

1978 

10.875 

4.078 

2.238 

826 

524 

428 

238 

1,231 

1,062 

251 

1979 

11.010 

4.093 

2.283 

849 

577 

422 

241 

1,238 

1.052 

256 

1980 

11.213 

4.111 

2.328 

872 

595 

413 

243 

1,283 

1.103 

266 

1981 

11,253 

4.058 

2.377 

893 

569 

405 

260 

1,298 

1,133 

259 

1982 

11.397 

4,114 

2.438 

915 

527 

406 

287 

1,303 

1.160 

256 

1983 

11.648 

4.220 

2.524 

956 

519 

424 

281 

1.298 

1.169 

257 

1984 

12.052 

4,334 

2.609 

990 

534 

431 

289 

1,317 

1,278 

271 

1985 

12,510 

4.454 

2.711 

1.036 

570 

440 

306 

1,323 

1.388 

283 

1986 

12.984 

4.553 

2.818 

1.078 

629 

451 

332 

1,330 

1,497 

295 

1987 

13.725 

4,713 

3.134 

1,142 

669 

395 

371 

1,337 

1.657 

307 

1988 

14.042 

4.784 

3.102 

1.179 

707 

443 

416 

1,333 

1.792 

286 

1989 

14.117 

4.771 

3,131 

1,195 

705 

441 

412 

1,327 

1,828 

307 

1990 

14.387 

4.824 

3.149 

1,230 

699 

445 

447 

1,316 

1,958 

319 

1991 

14,615 

4,884 

3,252 

1,270 

647 

423 

448 

1.298 

2.079 

315 

1992 

15.029 

4,973 

3,209 

1,304 

640 

448 

486 

1,288 

2.363 

317 
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Table  55-1     Educational  and  general  expenditures  per  full-time-equivalent  student  (in 
1994  constant  dollars)  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  type  of 
expenditure  and  type  of  institution:  Academic  years  ending  1977-92 — 
Continued 


Academic 

year 

ending 

Total 

Instruc- 
tion 

Adminis- 
tration' 

Student 
services 

Research  Libraries 

Public 
services 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 
of  plant 

Scholar- 
Ships  and  Mandatory 
fellowships  transfers 

Public  4*y«ar  colleges 

1977 

$10,419 

$4,833 

$1,735 

$601 

$729 

$408 

$300 

$1,202 

$406 

$206 

1 V/O 

A  AAA 

1 .  /OO 

629 

745 

406 

1 

1  ,4L\J\J 

366 

2?.3 

1979 

10.865 

4.958 

1.860 

677 

817 

411 

313 

1.263 

351 

216 

1980 

11.002 

4.936 

1,900 

687 

878 

420 

337 

1.288 

359 

199 

1981 

10.879 

4.877 

1.870 

668 

864 

424 

338 

1,295 

342 

201 

1982 

10.826 

4.942 

1.904 

631 

821 

405 

333 

1.314 

305 

172 

1983 

10.575 

4,829 

1.840 

626 

796 

387 

325 

1.285 

31 1 

176 

1984 

10.696 

4.827 

1.949 

674 

806 

403 

332 

1.212 

306 

187 

1985 

11.311 

5.066 

2.080 

704 

877 

413 

372 

1.319 

302 

180 

1986 

11.722 

5.280 

2,159 

729 

955 

420 

383 

1.250 

336 

209 

1987 

11.695 

5,229 

2.188 

718 

1.005 

379 

417 

1.212 

360 

189 

1988 

11,912 

5.311 

2.195 

739 

1,058 

399 

445 

1.206 

367 

192 

1989 

11,675 

5,208 

2.130 

71  'K 

1  noo 

386 

446 

1.151 

357 

191 

1990 

11.807 

5.241 

2.203 

715 

1.096 

386 

472 

1,131 

378 

184 

1991 

11,472 

5.088 

2.133 

715 

1.090 

353 

455 

1.083 

382 

174 

1992 

11.654 

5.035 

2.202 

709 

1.133 

359 

497 

1.055 

474 

191 

Public 

2-yMr  coll99«s 

1977 

S5,616 

$2,868 

$1,017 

$471 

$18 

$197 

$112 

$631 

$164 

$137 

1978 

5.656 

2.862 

1.097 

463 

10 

199 

120 

642 

125 

137 

1979 

5^849 

2^935 

U42 

492 

22 

198 

113 

663 

130 

154 

1980 

5.759 

2.896 

1.095 

498 

24 

184 

128 

675 

134 

124 

1981 

5,512 

2.791 

1.051 

481 

21 

174 

119 

659 

124 

93 

1982 

5.507 

2.802 

1.046 

486 

11 

186 

105 

676 

114 

81 

1983 

5.216 

2.653 

1,019 

466 

11 

156 

78 

639 

110 

82 

1984 

5.295 

2.690 

1,050 

465 

11 

158 

90 

646 

107 

77 

1985 

5.813 

2.922 

1.173 

511 

9 

169 

118 

703 

126 

80 

1986 

6.005 

2.997 

1.243 

539 

6 

173 

119 

715 

132 

81 

1987 

6.090 

3.023 

1.327 

573 

7 

138 

132 

703 

137 

51 

1988 

5.999 

2,952 

1.275 

595 

6 

163 

136 

682 

144 

46 

1989 

6.038 

2.993 

1,300 

571 

7 

157 

150 

674 

143 

43 

1990 

5887 

2.931 

1.264 

570 

8 

150 

143 

648 

134 

40 

1991 

5.949 

2,966 

1.284 

588 

8 

147 

143 

638 

141 

35 

1992 

5.686 

2,859 

1,192 

581 

9 

137 

128 

589 

158 

34 

1  Includes  Institutional  and  academic  support  less  libraries. 

2  Includes  institutions  with  medical  schools.  Private  doctoral  institutions  with  a  medical  school  have  substantially  higher  instruc- 
tional expenditures  per  RE  student  than  those  without  a  medical  school. 

NOTE:  The  Higher  Education  Price  Index  (HEPI)  was  used  to  calculate  constant  dollars  and  the  CPI  was  used  to  forecast  the 
HEPI  to  July  1994.  Data  In  this  table  may  differ  slightly  from  data  appearing  in  other  tables.  Data  for  academic  years  1976- 
77  through  1985-86  Include  only  institutions  that  provided  both  enrollment  and  finance  data.  Because  of  rounding,  details  may 
not  odd  to  totals. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  D/ges/  of  Education  Statistics.  1994.  tables  332- 
336  (based  on  the  IPEDS/HEGIS  Institutional  Characteristics.  Financial  Statistics,  and  Fall  Enrollment  Surveys). 
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Table  55-2     Percentage  distribution  of  educational  and  general  expenditures  per  full- 
time-equivalent  student  of  institutions  of  higher  education  across  types  of 
expenditure,  by  type  of  institution:  Academic  years  ending  1977-92 


Academic 

year  Instruc- 
ending  Total  lion 


Admlnis-  Student 

tration'     services  Research  Libraries 


Operation 

and  main-     Scholar-  Manda- 

Public    tenance    ships  and  tory 

service     of  plant  fellowships  transfers 


Private  univertitiet^ 


1977  100.0  38.0 

1978  100.0  38.0 

1979  100.0  37.4 

1980  100.0  37.9 

1981  100.0  38.1 

1982  100.0  39.1 

1983  100.0  39.4 

1984  100.0  38.6 
1986  100.0  38.0 

1986  100.0  37.8 

1987  100.0  38.4 

1988  100.0  37.6 

1989  100.0  38.0 

1990  100.0  37.8 

1991  100.0  38.3 

1992  100.0  38.2 


1977  100.0  39.0 

1978  100.0  39.2 

1979  100.0  39.1 

1980  100.0  38.8 

1981  100.0  38.6 

1982  100.0  38.8 

1983  100.0  38.8 

1984  100.0  38.6 
1986  100.0  38.3 

1986  100.0  37.7 

1987  100.0  38.0 

1988  100.0  37.3 

1989  100.0  36.8 

1990  100.0  J6.6 

1991  100.0  36.3 

1992  100.0  36.0 


1977  100.0  37.3 

1978  100.0  37.6 

1979  100.0  37.2 

1980  100.0  36.7 

1981  100.0  36.1 

1982  100.0  36.1 

1983  100.0  36.2 

1984  100.0  36.0 
1986  100.0  36.6 

1986  100.0  36.1 

1987  100.0  34.3 

1988  100.0  34.1 

1989  100.0  33.8 

1990  100.0  33.6 

1991  100.0  33.4 

1992  100.0  33.1 


13.2 

3.3 

21.1 

4.2 

13.4 

3.4 

20.8 

4.2 

14.0 

3.4 

20.7 

3.9 

14.2 

3.4 

20.6 

3.7 

13.9 

3.6 

19.8 

3.7 

13.8 

3.6 

18.9 

3.7 

14.8 

3.7 

17.9 

3.6 

16.2 

3.7 

17.7 

3.8 

14.9 

3.8 

18.1 

3.6 

16.0 

3.8 

18.6 

3.6 

16.2 

3.9 

18.4 

3.1 

16.2 

3.8 

18.7 

3.6 

16.2 

3.7 

18.4 

3.4 

147 

3.7 

18.6 

3.4 

14.8 

3.8 

17.8 

3.2 

14.8 

3.7 

17.4 

3.2 

Public  universities 

13.0 

3.7 

18.4 

3.6 

13.2 

3.8 

18.6 

3.4 

13.1 

3.7 

18.9 

3.2 

12.6 

3.8 

19.6 

3.7 

12.9 

3.8 

19.7 

3.2 

13.1 

3.8 

19.3 

3.2 

13.1 

3.8 

19.2 

3.3 

13.1 

3.7 

19.1 

3-3 

13.7 

3.7 

19.4 

3.2 

13.9 

3.7 

19.7 

3.2- 

14.0 

3.7 

20.0 

3.1 

13.9 

3.7 

20.6 

3.2 

13.9 

3./ 

21.0 

3.1 

13.8 

3.7 

21.4 

3.1 

13.7 

3.6 

21.7 

3.0 

13.3 

3.7 

22.0 

3.0 

Private  4-year  colleges 

20.4 

7.4 

6.1 

3.9 

20.6 

7.6 

48 

3.9 

20.7 

7.7 

5.2 

3.8 

20.8 

7.8 

6.3 

3.7 

21.1 

7.9 

5.1 

3.6 

21.4 

8.0 

4.6 

3.6 

21.7 

8.2 

4.6 

3.6 

21.6 

8.2 

4.4 

3.6 

21.7 

8.3 

4.6 

3.6 

21.7 

8.3 

4.8 

3.6 

22.8 

4.9 

2.9 

22.1 

8.4 

6.0 

3.2 

22.2 

8.6 

6.0 

3.1 

21.9 

8.6 

4.9 

3.1 

22.3 

8.7 

4.4 

2.9 

21.4 

8.7 

4.3 

3.0 

2.2 

8.8 

8.1 

1.1 

2.1 

8.7 

8.4 

1.1 

2.1 

9.0 

8.1 

1.3 

2.3 

8.9 

7.9 

1.3 

2.1 

9.1 

8.2 

1.6 

2.0 

9.6 

8.2 

1.2 

2.1 

9.2 

8.2 

1.2 

2.0 

9.0 

8.8 

1.2 

2.4 

8.9 

8.9 

1.4 

2.4 

8.6 

9.1 

1.3 

2.6 

7.7 

9.4 

1.4 

2.6 

7.7 

9.6 

1.6 

2.6 

7.6 

9.7 

1.6 

2.6 

7.6 

9.9 

1.8 

2.6 

7.8 

10.3 

1.6 

2.6 

7.6 

11.1 

1.6 

8.1 

9.1 

40 

1.2 

7.9 

9.2 

3.8 

1.0 

8.2 

9.3 

3.6 

1.0 

8.1 

9.2 

3.6 

1.0 

8.3 

9.1 

3.6 

1.0 

8.1 

9.4 

3.6 

0.9 

8.1 

9.4 

3.6 

0.9 

8.0 

9.4 

3.6 

1.0 

8.0 

9.2 

3.6 

0.9 

8.0 

8.8 

3.8 

1.2 

7.8 

8.3 

3.8 

1.2 

7.8 

8.1 

40 

1.4 

8.0 

7.9 

42 

1.3 

8.1 

7.8 

4.3 

1.4 

8.2 

7.6 

4.6 

1.4 

8.3 

7.4 

4.9 

1.4 

2.4 

11.2 

lO.C 

2.3 

2.2 

11.3 

9.8 

2.3 

2.2 

11.2 

9.6 

2.3 

2.2 

11.4 

9.8 

2.4 

2.3 

11.6 

10.1 

2.3 

2.6 

11.4 

10.1 

2.2 

2.4 

11.1 

10.0 

2.2 

2.4 

10.9 

10  ^ 

2.2 

2.4 

10.6 

11.1 

2.3 

2.6 

10.2 

11.6 

2.3 

2.7 

9.7 

12.1 

2.2 

3.0 

9.6 

12.8 

2.0 

2.9 

9.4 

12.9 

2.2 

3.1 

9.1 

13.6 

2.2 

3.1 

8.9 

14.2 

2.2 

3.2 

8.6 

16.7 

2.1 
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Table  55-2      Percentage  distribution  of  educational  and  general  expenditures  per  full- 
time-equivalent  student  of  institutions  of  higher  education  across  types  of 
expenditure,  by  type  of  institution:  Academic  years  ending  1977-92 — 
Continued 


Operation 

Academic                                                                                                and  main-  Schoiar-  Manda- 

year                              Instruc     Adminis-     Student                                 Public    tenance  ships  and  tory 

ending                Total         tion      tratlon^     services  Research     Libraries      service     of  piant  fellowships  transfers 


Public  4-y9ar  collOQ^t 


1977 

100.0 

46.4 

16.7 

5.8 

7.0 

3.9 

2.9 

11.5 

3.9 

2.0 

1978 

100.0 

46.2 

16.7 

6.0 

7.1 

3.9 

2.9 

11.7 

3.5 

2.1 

1  0"70 

iv/y 

lUU.U 

AC  X 

45.6 

17.1 

6.2 

7.5 

3.8 

2.9 

11 .6 

3.2 

2.0 

1980 

100.0 

44.9 

17.3 

6.2 

8.0 

3.8 

3.1 

1 1 .7 

o.o 

1  A 
1  .o 

1981 

100.0 

44.8 

17.2 

6.1 

7.9 

3.9 

3.1 

1 1 .9 

1 

1  A 
1  .o 

1982 

100.0 

45.6 

17.6 

5.8 

7.6 

3.7 

3.1 

12.1 

2.8 

1.6 

1983 

100.0 

45.7 

17.4 

5.9 

7.5 

3.7 

3.1 

12.2 

2.9 

1.7 

lUU.U 

AC,  1 

40. 1 

1  Q  O 

lo.z 

6.3 

7.5 

vi.O 

3.1 

1 1 .3 

2.9 

1.7 

1985 

100.0 

44.8 

18.4 

6.2 

7.8 

3.7 

3.3 

1 1 .7 

2.7 

1  <S 

1986 

100.0 

45.0 

18.4 

6.2 

8.1 

3.6 

3.3 

10.7 

2.9 

1  A 

1987 

100.0 

44.7 

18.7 

6.1 

8.6 

3.2 

3.6 

10.4 

3.1 

1.6 

1988 

100.0 

44.6 

18.4 

6.2 

8.9 

3.3 

3.7 

10.1 

3.1 

1.6 

1989 

100.0 

44.6 

18.2 

6.1 

9.4 

3.3 

3.8 

9.9 

3.1 

1.6 

1990 

100.0 

44.4 

18.7 

6.1 

9.3 

3.3 

4.0 

9.6 

3.2 

1.6 

1991 

100.0 

44.4 

18.6 

6.2 

9.5 

1 

A  n 

0  A 

o.o 

1992 

ioo!o 

43.2 

18!9 

6.1 

9.7 

3.1 

4.3 

9.1 

4.1 

1.6 

Public  2-year  collegos 

1977 

100.0 

51.1 

18.1 

8.4 

0.3 

3.5 

2.0 

11.2 

2.9 

2.4 

1978 

100.0 

50.6 

19.4 

8.2 

0.2 

3.5 

2.1 

11.4 

22 

2.4 

1979 

100.0 

50.2 

19.5 

8.4 

0.4 

3.4 

1.9 

11.3 

2.2 

2.6 

1980 

100.0 

50.3 

19.0 

8.6 

0.4 

3.2 

2.2 

11.7 

2.3 

2.2 

1981 

100.0 

50.6 

19.1 

8.7 

0.4 

3.2 

2.2 

12.0 

2.2 

1.7 

1982 

100.0 

50.9 

19.0 

8.8 

0.2 

3.4 

1.9 

12.3 

2.1 

1.5 

1983 

100.0 

50.9 

19.5 

8.9 

0.2 

3.0 

1.5 

12.3 

2.1 

1.6 

1984 

100.0 

50.8 

19.8 

8.8 

0.2 

3.0 

1.7 

12.2 

2.0 

1.5 

1985 

100.0 

50.3 

20.2 

8.8 

0.2 

2.9 

2.0 

12.1 

2.2 

1.4 

1986 

100.0 

49.9 

20.7 

9.0 

0.1 

2.9 

2.0 

11.9 

2.2 

1.3 

1987 

100.0 

49.6 

21.8 

9.4 

0.1 

2.3 

2.2 

11.5 

2.2 

0.8 

1988 

100.0 

49.2 

21.3 

9.9 

0.1 

2.7 

2.3 

11.4 

2.4 

0.8 

1989 

100.0 

49.6 

21.5 

9.5 

0.1 

2.6 

2.5 

11.2 

2.4 

0.7 

1990 

100.0 

49.8 

21.5 

9.7 

0.1 

2.5 

2.4 

11.0 

2.3 

0.7 

1991 

100.0 

49.9 

21.6 

9.9 

0.1 

2.5 

2.4 

10.7 

2.4 

0.6 

1992 

100.0 

50.3 

21.0 

10.2 

0.2 

2.4 

2.3 

10.4 

2.8 

0.6 

'  Includes  Institutional  and  academic  support  less  libraries. 

2  Includes  institutions  with  medical  schools.  Private  doctoral  institutions  with  a  medical  school  have  substantially  higher  instruc- 
tional expenditures  per  RE  students  than  those  without  a  medical  school. 

SOURCE;  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  '  tables  332- 
336  (based  on  the  IPEDS/HEGIS  Institutional  Characteristics,  Financial  Statistics,  and  Fall  Enrollment  Surveys). 
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Table  56-1      Current  fund  revenues  per  full-time-equivalent  student  (in  1994  constant 

dollars)  of  institutions  of  higher  ec^ucation,  by  type  of  revenue  sources  and 
type  of  institution:  Academic  years  ending  1977-92 


Academic 
year 

AnHlnn 

Total 

luiTion 

Federal 
upprop- 
rlntinn<i 

State  State 
and  local      Federal    and  local 
approp-  grants  and  grants  and 
riatlons    contracts  contracts 

gifts 

Cl  lUvJW 

nnent 

Sales  and 
services  of 

activities 

Prtvate  universities 

1977 

$21,538 

$8,672 

$472 

$380 

$5,971 

$533 

$2,789 

$1,729 

$992 

1978 

21.321 

8.658 

423 

341 

5.843 

480 

2.848 

1,633 

1,096 

1979 

21.422 

8.745 

423 

329 

5.861 

479 

2.773 

1,754 

1,058 

1980 

21.930 

8.791 

428 

310 

6.105 

con 

ooO 

2.722 

1,815 

1,181 

1981 

22.089 

9.013 

396 

335 

6.059 

463 

2.818 

1,861 

1,146 

^  1  .  TOO 

Q  IdA 

T.OMO 

Of  *4 

316 

5.636 

2,796 

1,915 

1,175 

1983 

22.200 

9.995 

400 

317 

5.155 

478 

2^867 

1,720 

1268 

1984 

24.082 

10.652 

388 

308 

5.497 

521 

3.238 

2,014 

1,463 

1985 

24.854 

11.035 

384 

308 

5.667 

con 

3.354 

2,171 

1,407 

1986 

25.910 

11.452 

354 

315 

6.004 

OoU 

3.518 

2,222 

1,485 

1987 

27.949 

12.238 

321 

310 

6.684 

TIC 

3,714 

2,302 

1,604 

1988 

28.500 

12.549 

315 

287 

6.365 

1.036 

3.836 

2,414 

1,708 

1989 

29,064 

12.779 

325 

272 

6,377 

1.082 

3,838 

2,512 

1,879 

1990 

29.418 

12.927 

333 

268 

6.450 

1,080 

3,952 

2,519 

1,889 

1991 

29.705 

13.357 

280 

237 

6.301 

941 

4,042 

2,518 

2,030 

1992 

30.459 

13.729 

271 

165 

6.431 

1.036 

4,121 

2,465 

2,251 

Public  universities 

1977 

$14,329 

$2,351 

$415 

$7,514 

$2,440 

$305 

$675 

$102 

$527 

1978 

14.595 

2.382 

439 

7.667 

2.432 

313 

708 

143 

512 

1979 

15.180 

2.421 

449 

7.914 

2.567 

344 

718 

168 

609 

1980 

15.081 

2.395 

385 

7.816 

2.619 

324 

749 

170 

623 

1981 

14.666 

2.409 

337 

7.528 

?.534 

331 

738 

161 

628 

1/1  '^yl  7 

7.351 

2.265 

310 

/  (JO 

164 

636 

1983 

14.384 

2.729 

295 

7.2o2 

2.159 

302 

844 

177 

646 

1984 

14.871 

Z845 

295 

7.529 

2.208 

282 

868 

197 

657 

1985 

15.659 

2.865 

334 

8.016 

2.315 

31 1 

928 

207 

684 

1986 

16.318 

3.041 

335 

8.235 

2.415 

329 

1,013 

231 

719 

1987 

16.301 

3.172 

305 

8.038 

2.445 

399 

1,041 

170 

732 

1988 

16.732 

3.320 

250 

8.166 

2.579 

409 

1,106 

166 

745 

1989 

16.964 

3.392 

254 

8.095 

2.640 

438 

1,186 

176 

782 

1990 

17.112 

3!481 

239 

8.013 

2.664 

491 

1,257 

179 

789 

1991 

17.071 

3.597 

235 

7.783 

2.725 

506 

1,229 

182 

813 

1992 

16.931 

3.758 

229 

7.260 

2.859 

462 

1,282 

211 

871 

Private  4-year  colleges 

1977 

$10,646 

$6,567 

$99 

$223 

$1,152 

$216 

$1,662 

$623 

$104 

1978 

10.567 

6.609 

104 

209 

1,114 

213 

1,608 

610 

109 

1979 

10.697 

6.651 

108 

202 

1.177 

212 

1,574 

660 

112 

1980 

11.015 

6.723 

115 

204 

1.271 

251 

1,597 

731 

123 

1981 

10,975 

6.763 

119 

206 

1.173 

249 

1,574 

762 

130 

1982 

11,052 

6.968 

93 

193 

1.019 

252 

1,570 

842 

114 

1983 

11.258 

7.278 

69 

196 

868 

265 

1,626 

842 

115 

1984 

11.560 

7.518 

63 

196 

885 

273 

1,645 

851 

129 

1985 

11.984 

7.771 

64 

191 

917 

300 

1,713 

902 

125 

1986 

12.362 

8,018 

60 

196 

969 

321 

1,747 

920 

130 

1987 

13.074 

8.522 

72 

212 

961 

380 

1,838 

947 

140 

1988 

13.336 

8.741 

72 

219 

987 

408 

1,791 

975 

143 

1989 

13,455 

8.881 

57 

182 

958 

488 

1,744 

1,003 

142 

1990 

13.712 

9.166 

52 

170 

973 

517 

1,697 

1,002 

136 

1991 

13.882 

9.450 

51 

158 

942 

489 

1,670 

990 

132 

1992 

14.230 

9.799 

52 

118 

990 

581 

1,630 

923 

136 
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Table  56-1     Current  fund  revenues  per  full-time-equivalent  student  (in  1994  constant 

dollars)  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  type  of  revenue  sources  and 
type  of  institution:  Academic  years  ending  1977-92— Continued 


Academic 

year 

ending 

Total 

Tuition 
and  fees* 

Federal 
approp- 
riations 

State 
and  local 
approp- 
riations 

Federal 
grants  and 
contracts 

State 
and  local 
grants  and 
contracts 

Private 
gifts 

Endow- 
ment 

Sales  and 
services  of 
educational 
activities 

Public  4-yMr  colleges 

1977 

$10,764 

$1,763 

S'S^O 

$6,531 

$1,250 

^00/1 
v^^4 

y>ZOO 

^1/1 

Q04 

C  1  7Q 

1978 

lo!889 

1,741 

6,688 

1.190 

OA  1 
^4  1 

07l 

OA 

zO 

TOO 

1979 

1  L237 

1,710 

6,928 

1.257 

OAl 
zO  1 

070 

Z/y 

10 

oZ 

21o 

1980 

1 1.373 

1,694 

o/ o 

6,993 

1,283 

0R1 
ZOO 

OOR 

zVO 

io 
OV 

24o 

1981 

11.161 

U13 

595 

6,791 

1.221 

248 

298 

44 

251 

19o2 

11.110 

1,793 

518 

6,834 

1.078 

238 

326 

48 

278 

1  voo 

in  Aon 

1  A/11 

Rl  7 

0 1  / 

6,624 

937 

232 

360 

44 

272 

10  Ail 

IU,V/0 

1  007 

C  1  c 

6,562 

937 

252 

366 

46 

300 

IVOO 

1  1,0/4 

O  rtKA 
Z,'JOO 

*ilA 

7,087 

966 

250 

400 

47 

332 

10AA 

1  0  100 

o  1  /in 

Rl  7 

0 1  / 

7,279 

1.022 

312 

438 

51 

362 

1987 

11,886 

2,139 

513 

6,984 

995 

36o 

448 

57 

394 

10AA 
IVOO 

1  O  OATl 

0  001 

Rl  1 

7,048 

1.004 

346 

444 

59 

427 

10A0 

1  vov 

1  1  A/11 
1  1 ,0**  1 

0  071 

111 
000 

6,875 

1.018 

000 

486 

66 

437 

lOon 

II,/  00 

0  117 

6,565 

1.013 

371 

509 

66 

454 

lOOl 

lyv  1 

1  1  070 
1  1  .Z/ Z 

0  iin 

/111 
4o  1 

6,068 

1.006 

OOO 

639 

38 

473 

1992 

11,785 

2,637 

420 

6,043 

1.105 

441 

682 

73 

484 

Public  2-year  colieget 

1077 

707 

^o/so 

vtUZ 

^1 1/1 

V  1  14 

$4,153 

$330 

6  1  1  o 
Q  1  Iz 

^Z>? 

54 

1978 

ino 

4,212 

317 

1 10 

lOz 

OQ 

Zo 

0 

0 

24 

1979 

ftA4 

09A 

!  I** 

4,262 

353 

1  AA 

140 

07 
Zl 

4 

in 

1980 

700 

Oil 

YOO 

7A 
/O 

4,201 

365 

1  Ri 
101 

Zl 

0 

oU 

1981 

5,516 

928 

68 

3,957 

346 

154 

27 

6 

31 

1982 

5,464 

980 

59 

3,911 

285 

166 

29 

6 

27 

1983 

5,109 

985 

41 

3,650 

221 

148 

29 

7 

27 

1984 

5,243 

1,023 

45 

3,725 

229 

154 

31 

8 

28 

1985 

5,719 

1,091 

43 

4,056 

265 

194 

35 

8 

28 

1986 

5,981 

1,111 

37 

4,268 

268 

218 

38 

8 

34 

1987 

6.059 

1,121 

45 

4,269 

251 

292 

39 

9 

35 

1988 

5.905 

1,105 

43 

4,163 

240 

275 

42 

5 

31 

1989 

6.052 

1,155 

40 

4,159 

264 

361 

48 

6 

30 

1990 

5.904 

1,157 

39 

3,997 

249 

373 

51 

6 

32 

1991 

5.891 

1,206 

41 

3.971 

246 

336 

63 

6 

31 

1992 

5.743 

1,269 

48 

3.743 

260 

331 

56 

5 

31 

*  Federally  supported  student  aid  received  through  students  (e.g..  Pell  grants)  Is  Included  under  tuition  and  auxiliary,  enterprises. 
NOTE:  The  Higher  Education  Price  Index  (HEPI)  was  used  to  calculate  constant  dollars  and  the  CPI  was  used  to  forecast  the 
HEPI  to  July  1994.  Data  In  this  table  may  differ  slightly  from  data  appearing  In  other  tables.  Data  for  1976-77  through  1986- 
86  Include  only  Institutions  that  provided  both  enrollment  and  finance  data.  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 
SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation Survey;  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  Finance  Survey. 
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Table  56-2  Percentage  distibution  of  current  fund  revenues  per  full-time-equivalent 
student  of  institutions  of  higher  education  across  sources  of  revenue,  by 
type  of  institution:  Academic  years  ending  1977-92 


state  State  Sales  and 

Academic                                      Federal     and  local  Federal    and  local  services  of 

year                                Tuition      approp-      approp-  grants  and  grants  and  Private      Endow-  educational 

ending                 Total    and  fees*        nations        riatlons  contracts    contracts  gifts         ment  activities 


Private  universities 


1977 

100 

40 

2  2 

28 

2 

13 

8 

5 

1978 

100 

41 

2  2 

27 

2 

13 

8 

5 

1979 

100 

41 

2  2 

27 

2 

13 

8 

5 

1980 

100 

40 

2  1 

28 

3 

12 

8 

5 

1981 

100 

41 

2  2 

27 

2 

13 

8 

5 

1982 

100 

43 

2  1 

26 

2 

13 

9 

5 

1983 

100 

45 

2  1 

23 

2 

13 

8 

6 

1984 

100 

44 

2  1 

23 

2 

13 

8 

6 

1985 

100 

44 

2  1 

23 

2 

13 

9 

6 

1986 

100 

44 

1  1 

23 

2 

14 

9 

6 

1987 

100 

44 

24 

3 

13 

8 

6 

1988 

100 

44 

22 

4 

13 

8 

6 

1989 

100 

44 

22 

4 

13 

9 

6 

1990 

100 

44 

22 

4 

13 

9 

6 

1991 

100 

45 

21 

3 

14 

8 

7 

1992 

100 

45 

21 

3 

14 

8 

7 

Public  universities 

1977 

100 

16 

3              52  17 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1978 

100 

16 

3              63  17 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1979 

100 

16 

3              52  17 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1980 

100 

16 

3              52  17 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1981 

100 

16 

2              51  17 

2 

5 

^ 

4 

1982 

100 

18 

2              51  16 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1983 

100 

19 

2              60  15 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1984 

100 

19 

2              51  15 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1985 

100 

18 

2              51  15 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1986 

100 

19 

2              60  15 

2 

6 

^ 

4 

1987 

100 

19 

2              49  15 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1988 

100 

20 

1               49  15 

2 

7 

1 

4 

1989 

100 

20 

1               48  16 

3 

7 

1 

5 

1990 

100 

20 

1               47  16 

3 

7 

1 

5 

1991 

100 

21 

1               46  16 

3 

7 

1 

5 

1992 

100 

22 

1               43  17 

3 

8 

5 

Private  4-year  colleges 

1977 

100 

62 

2  11 

2 

16 

6 

1978 

100 

63 

2  11 

2 

15 

6 

1979 

100 

62 

2  11 

2 

16 

6 

1980 

100 

61 

2  12 

2 

14 

7 

1981 

100 

62 

2  11 

2 

14 

7 

1982 

100 

63 

2  9 

2 

14 

8 

1983 

100 

65 

2  8 

2 

14 

7 

1984 

100 

65 

2  8 

2 

14 

7 

1985 

100 

65 

2  8 

3 

14 

8 

1986 

100 

65 

2  8 

3 

14 

7 

1987 

100 

66 

'*»  7 

/ 

3 

14 

7 

1988 

100 

66 

2  7 

3 

13 

7 

1989 

100 

66 

0 

1  7 

4 

13 

7 

1990 

100 

67 

0 

1  7 

4 

12 

7 

1991 

100 

68 

0 

1  7 

4 

12 

7 

1992 

100 

69 

0 

1  7 

4 

11 

6 
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Table  56-2  Percentage  distibution  of  current  fund  revenues  per  full-time-equivalent 
student  of  institutions  of  higher  education  across  soui'ces  of  revenue,  by 
type  of  institution:  Academic  years  ending  1977-92 — Continued 


State  State  Sales  and 

Academic                                      Federal     and  local  Federal  and  local  services  of 

year                                Tuition      approp-      approp-  grants  and  grants  and  Private      Endow-  educational 

ending                 Total    and  fees*        riatlons        riatlons  contracts  contracts  gifts         ment  activities 


Public  4-year  colleges 

1977 

ICQ 

16 

5 

61 

12 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1978 

ICQ 

16 

5 

61 

11 

2 

3 

0 

2 

1070 

1  v/v 

inn 
100 

15 

5 

62 

11 

2 

2 

0 

2 

IVoU 

inn 
100 

15 

5 

61 

11 

2 

3 

0 

2 

IVo  1 

inn 
100 

15 

5 

61 

11 

2 

3 

0 

2 

1982 

100 

16 

5 

62 

10 

2 

3 

0 

3 

1983 

100 

17 

5 

61 

9 

2 

3 

0 

3 

1  QUA 

inn 
100 

lo 

5 

60 

9 

2 

3 

0 

3 

1  VoO 

inn 
100 

1  o 

lo 

5 

61 

8 

2 

3 

0 

3 

ivoo 

inn 
100 

1  o 

lo 

4 

60 

8 

3 

4 

0 

3 

1987 

100 

18 

4 

59 

8 

3 

4 

0 

3 

1988 

100 

18 

4 

58 

b 

3 

4 

0 

4 

10A0 

inn 
100 

in 
IV 

o 
O 

58 

9 

3 

4 

1 

4 

loon 
1 WU 

inn 
100 

on 
20 

4 

56 

9 

3 

4 

1 

4 

lOOl 
1 W  1 

inn 

Ol 

4 

54 

9 

3 

5 

0 

4 

inn 
100 

oo 
zz 

A 

4 

51 

9 

4 

5 

1 

4 

Public  2-year  colleges 

1977 

100 

17 

2 

73 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1978 

100 

16 

2 

73 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

100 

16 

2 

73 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1980 

100 

16 

1 

73 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1981 

100 

17 

1 

72 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1982 

100 

18 

1 

72 

5 

3 

0 

1983 

100 

19 

1 

71 

4 

3 

0 

1984 

100 

20 

1 

71 

4 

3 

0 

1985 

100 

19 

1 

71 

5 

3 

0 

1986 

100 

19 

1 

71 

4 

4 

0 

1987 

100 

19 

1 

70 

4 

5 

0 

1988 

100 

19 

i 

70 

4 

5 

0 

1989 

100 

19 

1 

69 

4 

6 

0 

1990 

100 

20 

1 

68 

4 

6 

0 

1991 

100 

20 

1 

67 

4 

6 

0 

1992 

100 

22 

1 

66 

5 

6 

0 

*  Federally  supported  student  aid  received  through  students  (e.g..  Pell  Grants)  Is  Included  under  tuition  and  auxiliary  enterprises. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation Survey;  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  Finance  Survey. 
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Table  57-1     Average  annual  and  beginning  salary  (in  1994  constant  dollars)  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers:  Selected  school  years  ending 
1960-94 


School  year 

xy\  ivJIi  1^ 

All 

Elementary 
tQQChers 

Secondary 
teachers 

Beginning 
teachers^ 

1960 

$25,227 

$24,319 

$26,647 

1962 

27.229 

26.364 

28.51 1 

_ 

1964 

28.845 

27.932 

30.150 

z 

1966 

30.161 

29,203 

31,445 

1968 

32.391 

31,464 

33.566 

— 

1970 

33.887 

33.047 

34,929 

1971 

34.622 

33.700 

35.743 

1972 

34.999 

33,986 

36,175 

$24,745 

1973 

35,270 

34.295 

36.424 

1974 

34,279 

33,442 

35.257 

24.256 

1975 

33,355 

32,476 

34,384 

1976 

33.716 

32.860 

34.618 

23.694 

1977 

33.765 

32.842 

34,832 

1978 

33.640 

32,804 

34.597 

22,902 

1979 

32.566 

31,805 

33.471 

1980 

30,528 

29,761 

31,463 

21,U2o 

1981 

30,227 

29.517 

31,079 

1982 

30.393 

29.729 

31,230 

20,821 

1983 

31,290 

30,583 

32.192 

1984 

31.981 

31,328 

32.884 

22.113 

1985 

33.113 

32,552 

33.936 

1986 

34.366 

33.709 

35.247 

23,921 

1987 

35.446 

34,763 

36,348 

1988 

35.913 

35.254 

36,892 

24.551 

1989 

36,202 

35,538 

37.002 

1990 

36.659 

36,034 

37,457 

24,688 

1991 

36,668 

36,022 

37.546 

24,744 

1992 

36,597 

35,950 

37.362 

24.615 

1993 

36.470 

35.768 

37,323 

24,555 

1994 

36.495 

35,784 

37.314 

24.661 

—  Not  available. 

•  Salary  for  beginning  teachers  Is  for  the  calendar  year. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1994.  table  77. 
National  Education  Association,  Estimates  of  State  School  Statistics,  (Copyright  ©  1994  by  NEA.  All  rights  reserved.)  Amer- 

ican Federation  of  Teachers,  Survey  and  Analysis  of  Salary  Trends  1994,  September  1994,  toble  III-2. 
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Table  57-2     Average  annual  salaries  of  all  teachers  (in  1994  constant  dollars):  School 

years  ending  1981  and  1994,  percentage  change  1981-94,  and  1993  per  capita 
personal  income 


Region  and  state 

All  tonf^hOK 
1980-81 

AMI  Twu^^nwrs 
1993-94 

Percentage 
change 
1981-94 

Per  capita 
personal 

liiUUIIttJ  \  \^ryO) 

50  statM  and  D.C. 

$30,226 

$36,495 

20.7 

$21,350 

New  England 

27,502 

41.169 

49.7 

24.883 

Connecticut 

•29.815 

50,239 

68.5 

2a829 

Maine 

23.974 

31,459 

31.2 

19,378 

Massachusetts 

•32,041 

'39.958 

24.7 

25,191 

New  Hampshire 

22.977 

36,915 

60.7 

23.238 

Rhode  Islond 

33.925 

39.847 

17.5 

21.636 

Vermont 

22,281 

'36,581 

64.2 

19.965 

Mideast 

AC  COO 

OC  A 

oo.o 

24.704 

Delaware 

31,188 

-ao  n9A 

01  o 

oo  non 

District  of  Columbia 

39,200 

1  n  1 
lU.  1 

30.191 

Maryland 

32,546 

/in  coo 

Oil 

Oil  Ai^n 

New  Jersey 

31,256 

*KJ,VO  1 

A1  1 

26.631 

New  York 

0\Jr  \J0^ 

on  n 
OU.U 

25.253 

Pennsylvania 

30,648 

44,340 

44.7 

21.897 

on  Ql  7 

In  A 

19.6  ■ 

19.231 

Alaboma 

26,048 

90  1  "XA 

1  1  o 

1  l.o 

1  7  A7C 

17.075 

OP  OflO 

24.4 

16.556 

Floridn 

•^0  jlOfl 

23.1 

21.185 

Goornla 

OA  4*^0 

oil 

ju,y  1 1 

1  A  O 

19.771 

Kentucky 

26,982 

32,054 

18.8 

17,612 

Louisiana 

28,364 

28,934' 

2!o 

17^114 

Mississippi 

22,300 

25.612  . 

14.9 

15.275 

Nortti  Carolina 

27.167 

30,123 

10.9 

19,180 

South  Carolina 

24,589 

30,641 

24.6 

17.356 

Tennessee 

25,899 

30.485 

17.7 

18.905 

Virginia 

26.613 

33.623' 

26.3 

22.187 

West  Virginia 

25,608 

31,005 

21.1 

16.623 

Great  Lakes 

31,660 

39.324 

24.2 

21.121 

Illinois 

33,278 

41,601 

25^0 

23^159 

Indiana 

•29.560 

•36,796 

24.5 

19.694 

Michigan 

•36,341 

'43,135 

18.7 

20.976 

Ohio 

28,959 

36,233 

25.1 

20.191 

Wisconsin 

30.163 

37,191 

23.3 

20.112 

Plains 

26,186 

32.291 

23.3 

20.167 

Iowa 

27,635 

31,219 

13.0 

18.783 

Kansas 

26,125 

34,688 

32.8 

20.654 

Minnesota 

30,454 

36,686 

20.5 

21.602 

Missouri 

26,418 

30.678 

16.1 

19.961 

Nebraska 

25,495 

30,005 

17.7 

20.230 

North  Dakota 

23.751 

25.884 

9.0 

17.935 

0*^  '^7'^ 

n  O 

18,1 18 

Southwest 

27.510 

30.484 

10.8 

18,929 

Arizona 

29,468 

•32.153 

9.1 

10.584 

New  Mexico 

28,801 

28,339 

-1.6 

16.714 

Oklahoma 

24,827 

27.148 

9.4 

17.455 

Texas 

26,944 

30,975 

15.0 

19.680 

Rocky  Mountains 

28.973 

31,007 

7.0 

20.166 

Colorado 

30.694 

34,331 

11.8 

22.115 

Idaho 

25.884 

28,223 

9.0 

16,097 

Montana 

•27.331 

•28,631 

4.8 

17.765 

Utah 

28.890 

28,475 

-1.4 

16.594 

Wyoming 

32.066 

31,371 

-2.2 

20.039 

Far  West 

36,529 

39.679 

8.6 

22.303 

Alaska 

•49.760 

•47.195 

-5.2 

23,430 

California 

•35.511 

'40,891 

15.1 

22,379 

Hawaii 

36,228 

37,110 

2.4 

23.961 

Nevada 

30,322 

34,462 

13.7 

23.310 

Oregon 

•30,917 

37.705 

22.0 

19.940 

Washington 

36.435 

36.395 

-0.1 

22.447 

*  Estimated  by  NEA 

SOURCE:  National  Education  Association.  Estimates  of  State  School  Statistics,  1993-94.  (Copyright  1994  by  NEA.  All  rights  re- 
served.) U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  tt^e  United  States:  1994.  tables  26,  698, 
and  699. 
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Table  57-3     Average  amounts  of  compensation  (in  current  dollars)  that  full-time  public 
school  teachers  received,  by  selected  school  characteristics:  1990-91 


Average  amount  teachers  received 

School 

characteristics 

Total 
earnings 

Base 
salary 

Other 
school  year 
compensation 

Summer 
supplemental 

Non-school 
Income 

Other  earned 
Income 

Total 

$33,578 

$31,296 

$1,942 

$1,993 

$4,404 

$1,754 

Central  city 

34,571 

32.202 

1,918 

2,283 

4,555 

1,978 

School  level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

33,119 
37,228 
36,693 

31.234 
33.960 
33,794 

1,358 
2,475 
2,853 

2,127 
2,450 
2,915 

4.346 
4,896 
3,899 

1,999 
1,975 
1,534 

Minority  enrollment 

Less  than  20  percent 
20  percent  or  more 

33,163 
34,984 

30,815 
32,610 

2,010 
1,885 

1,930 
2.361 

4,100 
4,711 

1,751 
2.052 

School  size 

Less  than  1 50 
150  to  499 
500  to  749 
750  or  more 

31,098 
32,386 
33,450 
36,434 

29,288 
30,607 
31,438 
33,544 

1,787 
1.429 
1,403 
2,296 

2,277 
2,097 
2,197 
2,393 

2,534 
4,355 
4,377 
4,775 

1,333 
1,644 
1,956 
2,154 

Urban  fringe/large  town 

37,238 

34,935 

2,019 

1,935 

4,350 

1,918 

School  level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

35,312 
40,042 
40,990 

33,776 
36.605 
37,418 

1,284 
2,594 
2,783 

1,705 
2,170 
2,477 

3,536 
4,937 
8,896 

2,005 
1,833 
1,294 

Minority  enrollment 

Less  than  20  percent 
20  percent  or  more 

37,496 
36,924 

35,503 
34,487 

2,056 
1.970 

1,675 
2,194 

3,952 
4,859 

1,752 
2,143 

School  size 

Less  than  1 50 
150  to  499 
5C0  to  749 
750  or  more 

32,825 
36,773 
35,572 
38,658 

30,459 
35,103 
33,786 
35,638 

2,266 
1,607 
1.485 
2,427 

2,838 
1,564 
1,840 
2,108 

4.432 
4,292 
3,709 
4,684 

1,616 
1,700 
2,129 

Rural/small  town 

29,931 

27,748 

1,913 

1,740 

4,267 

1,530 

School  level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

28,993 
31,573 
28,892 

27,494 
28,351 
26,552 

1,582 
2,164 
1,844 

1,482 
1,997 
1,914 

3,738 
4,830 
3,873 

1.407 
1,724 
1,606 

Minority  enrollment 

Less  than  20  percent 
20  percent  or  more 

30,547 
28,479 

28,258 
26,544 

1,929 
1,862 

1.661 
1,915 

4,313 
4,135 

1,527 
1,537 

School  size 

Less  than  150 
150  to  499 
500  to  749 
750  or  more 

25,964 
28,926 
30,697 
32,103 

23,617 
26,818 
28,736 
29,545 

1,978 
1,861 
1,767 
2,125 

1,678 
1,684 
1,728 
1,863 

3,602 
4,278 
4,216 
4.506 

1,390 
1,606 
1,379 
1,584 

—  Too  few  cases  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

NOTE:  The  averages  were  computed  using  only  teachers  with  that  type  of  compensation;  consequently,  the  average  In  total 
earnings  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  averages  for  the  various  types  of  compensation. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  (School. 
Administrator,  and  Teacher  Questionnaires). 
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Table  57-4     Average  amounts  of  compensation  (in  current  dollars)  that  full-time  private 
school  teachers  received,  by  selected  school  characteristics:  1990-91 


School 

characteristics 


/  veroge  amount  teachers  received 


Total 
earnings 


Base 
soiary 


Other 
school  year 
compensation 


Summer 
supplemental 


Non-school 
Income 


Other  earned 
Income 


Total 

$21,673 

$19.7S3 

$1,712 

$1,864 

$3,302 

$1,146 

v^onrrui  v^iiy 

ZU.'HJZ 

0.*K)  1 

1  100 

1  ,  1  TT 

ocnool  levei 

Elementary 

lo.zo/ 

l.*»oo 

1  An7 
I.OU/ 

0.405 

1  m  ft 
I.U  lo 

Oc7^ui  ivjLii  y 

OA  1A9 

cM,  \  UZ 

1  MA 

'\  AAA 

1  PJV) 
1  .ooz 

ComblnftrJ 

23,047 

20.739 

1.629 

1.869 

3.249 

1.018 

Minority  enrollment 

Less  than  20  percent 

OO  Odd 

zU.OOO 

1  xon 

1.639 

1  AOO 

I.OzV 

1  007 

1  QQ7 

l.oo/ 

20  percent  or  more 

zz,  /Do 

on  viAR 

1  77yl 

o  m  1 
z.U  1  o 

1  001 

O.Vzl 

1  noo 
I.UzV 

School  size 

Less  than  1 50 

19.219 

17.528 

1.727 

1.975 

3.050 

612 

150  to  499 

21.010 

19.197 

1.412 

1.837 

3.283 

1.248 

500  to  749 

24.260 

22.066 

1.888 

1.607 

3.578 

701 

750  or  more 

28.193 

25.239 

1.900 

1.690 

4.520 

2.000 

22,221 

20.412 

1.794 

2.024 

3.217 

026 

ocnooi  iev0i 

tiemeniury 

1 V.**  1  o 

1  ft  1 07 
10.  It/ 

1  ft70 
1 .0/ z 

1  AAl 
1  .OO  1 

O  >1A1 

Arm 

ow^^i  ivjvji  y 

26.260 

23.345 

1.962 

2,077 

4.397 

957 

Combined 

24.610 

22.400 

1.621 

2!364 

3,612 

1.097 

Minority  enrollment 

Less  than  20  percent 

z  l.oOo 

TO  AO! 
1  V.Oz  1 

1  ft71 
I.O/  1 

1  flAn 

1  OO'n 

o.zzO 

Q70 

OA  979 

99  901 

ZZ.Zt  I 

9  9SA 

O.  1  TO 

1  fWI 

School  size 

Less  than  1 50 

20,015 

18.504 

1.743 

1.951 

2.388 

797 

150  to  499 

21.387 

19.690 

1.778 

1.751 

3.288 

797 

500  to  749 

21.387 

19.690 

1.778 

3.539 

750  or  more 

26,521 

24.674 

1.126 

4.567 

Rural/small  town 

19,101 

17.412 

1.569 

1.637 

3.108 

1.259 

School  level 

Elementary 

17.857 

16.678 

1.372 

1.744 

Z527 

1,126 

Secondary 

25.930 

23.761 

1.275 

1.308 

3.246 

2.037 

Combined 

18.269 

16.201 

1.801 

1.681 

3.543 

1.109 

Minority  enrollment 

Less  than  20  percent 

18.606 

16.934 

1.589 

1.526 

3.131 

1.195 

20  percent  or  more 

22.122 

20.330 

1.917 

2.946 

School  size 

Less  than  150 

16.799 

14.996 

1.460 

1.953 

2,869 

1.604 

150  to  499 

19.730 

18.067 

1.657 

1,447 

3.366 

1.041 

500  to  749 

25.392 

23.992 

750  or  more 

—  Too  few  cases  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

NOTE:  The  averages  were  computed  using  only  teachers  with  that  type  of  compensation;  consequently,  the  overage  In  total 
earnings  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  averages  for  the  various  types  of  compensation. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91  (School, 
Administrator,  and  Teacher  Questionnaires). 
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Table  57-5     Percentage  of  public  school  districts  and  private  schools  with  salary 

schedules  and  average  scheduled  salary  (in  current  dollars)  for  full-time 
teachers^  by  highest  degree  earned  and  years  of  teaching  experience^ 
percentage  of  schools  without  salary  schedules^  and  average  lowest  and 
highest  salary  schedules:  1990-91 


Average  scheduled  salary  Schools  without  schedules 


School  characteristics 

Percent  with 
schedules 

Bachelor's, 
no 

experience 

Master's, 
no 

experience 

Master's, 
experience 

Highest 
schedule 

Percent 

WU I  iL/UI 

schedules 

lowest 

highest 

Public  districts 

94.4 

$19,7d3 

$21 ,698 

$33,199 

936,065 

5.6 

$17,376 

$24,573 

Northeast 

'  95.2 

22,534 

24,378 

39,797 

43,846 

4.8 

91 .1 

18,755 

20,598 

31,402 

794 

89 

1 5,933 

18,733 

Oft  7 

TO.  / 

18,903 

90  l*i4 

28,901 

.^1  '^ft9 

1  3 

wool 

95.0 

90 

99  ftOl 

ftOQ 

37,798 

5  0 

District  size 

I  ess  than  1  000 

90.C 

19,001 

20,649 

30,557 

32,478 

9.7 

17,058 

23,187 

1  000  to  4  QQQ 

98.9 

20,691 

22,570 

35,644 

39,269 

1.1 

Ft  000  to  9  QQQ 

VfWV   IV./  T 

99.8 

21,486 

23,601 

37,384 

41,960 

10  000  or  more 

99.9 

2L829 

23,961 

37,728 

42,842 

Minority  enrollment 

Less  than  20  percent 

93.4 

19,631 

21,430 

32,890 

35,614 

6.6 

17,218 

24,180 

20  percent  or  more 

97.0 

20,731 

22,480 

34,127 

37,416 

3.0 

Minority  teachers 

Less  than  20  percent 

93.6 

19,798 

21.581 

33,143 

35,896 

6.4 

17,347 

23,409 

20  percent  or  more 

98.2 

20,512 

22,301 

33,488 

36,937 

1.8 

Private  sctiods 

67.7 

15J41 

16,51 1 

23,253 

25,499 

32.3 

12,618 

19.384 

Region 

Northeast 

72.5 

15,101 

16,239 

23,748 

26,208 

27.5 

13,171 

21,765 

Midwest 

70.2 

14,637 

15,879 

22,821 

25,403 

29.8 

10,327 

15,407 

South 

60.8 

14,592 

15,961 

22,016 

23,637 

39.2 

11,867 

18,941 

West 

67.3 

16,565 

18,400 

24,710 

26,880 

32.7 

15,987 

22,607 

School  size 

Less  than  1,000 

50.7 

14,798 

16,163 

21,718 

24,147 

49.3 

11,907 

17,417 

1,000-4999 

86.9 

15,092 

16,478 

23,626 

25,613 

13.1 

14,705 

24,726 

5,000-9,999 

84.4 

16,648 

17,912 

26,966 

29,639 

15.6 

17,959 

35,601 

10,000  or  more 

89.5 

17,725 

19,115 

30,255 

33,765 

10.5 

Minority  enrollment 

Less  than  20  percent 

66.1 

14,568 

15,776 

22,474 

24,715 

33.9 

11,994 

18,719 

20  percent  or  more 

71.3 

16,313 

18,017 

24,848 

27,104 

28.7 

14,213 

21,125 

Minority  teachers 

Less  than  20  percent 

66.7 

14,836 

16,160 

22,936 

25,145 

33.3 

12,369 

18,931 

20  percent  or  more 

71.5 

16,261 

17,805 

24,420 

26,802 

28.5 

13,730 

21,408 

—  Too  few  cases  for  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey;  1990-91  (Private 
School  and  Teacher  Demand  and  Shortage  Questionnaires). 
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Table  59-1     Percentage  of  full-time  public  secondary  school  teacher^  with  selected 

professional  characteristics,  by  urbanicity,  percent  minority  students,  and 
assignment  field:  School  years  ending  1988  and  1991 


Majored  or  Majored  or  Graduate 
Certified  in  main  Certified  in  ott^er  Majored  in  main  minored  In  main  minored  in  ottier  degree  in 
assignment  field  assignment  fleic'i  assignment  field   assignment  field  assignment  field  i       any  field 


1987-88  1990-91  1987-88  1990-91  1987-88  1990-91  1987-88  1990-91  1987-88  1990-91  1987-88  1990-91 


All  tAochort 

93.3 

95.2 

667 

64.2 

68.7 

65.8 

79.0 

76.8 

52.3 

45.1 

51.5 

52.1 

Urbaniclty 

Rural/small  town 

93.3 

95.2 

70.1 

66.2 

67.5 

65.6 

78.8 

76.3 

52.7 

47.4 

44.9 

44.2 

Urban 

91.8 

94.6 

58.4 

59.3 

67.5 

65.2 

77.5 

77.2 

50.0 

40.7 

57.0 

66.2 

Urban  fringe/large  town 

95.3 

95.5 

65.8 

64.6 

71.9 

66.4 

81 .2 

77.0 

53.6 

44.9 

59.1 

59.6 

Percent  of  students  receiving 

free  and  reduced-price  lunch 

0-5 

95.4 

96.6 

73.4 

69.3 

73.7 

71.0 

83.0 

81.0 

57.4 

53.1 

59.1 

63.3 

6-20. 

94.4 

95.9 

67.6 

65.3 

70.1 

67.9 

80.9 

78.6 

56.0 

49.7 

50.9 

51.7 

21-40 

92.7 

95.3 

65.0 

63.8 

66.0 

63.7 

77.5 

74.9 

49.7 

44.9 

47.0 

47.8 

41-100 

89.4 

92.6 

60.7 

59.8 

62.3 

61 .2 

72.7 

73.4 

42.0 

33.4 

47.0 

Ai  r» 

47.0 

Percent  free  and  reduced- 

price 

lunch  within  urbaniclty 

Diirniy^mnll  tnwn 

OA  n 
vo.u 

7A  ft 

AO  A 

71  n 

71  A 

Ro  n 

R\  R 

57.5 

52.9 

46.9 

OA  '\ 

95.8 

71.5 

66.2 

70.8 

68.0 

82.0 

78.6 

57.5 

48.9 

46.4 

46.1 

00  7 

69.1 

65.2 

65.2 

66.3 

77.1 

75.3 

50.4 

45.4 

41  8 

42.2 

jil  inn 

—  lUU 

Ol  0 

AA  1 

A'^  ^ 

OO.O 

AH  O 

ou.y 

so  ft 

71  0 

79  1 

0 

41 .0 

"\R  "\ 

Urban 

0-5 

94.3 

98.5 

68.4 

76.4 

70.5 

69.5 

80.4 

81.3 

53.5 

41 .4 

59.2 

63.3 

6-20 

94.5 

96.4 

66.5 

60.3 

69.6 

70.9 

80.3 

81 .4 

57.5 

50.8 

57. o 

56.9 

21-40 

92.1 

95.2 

50.9 

58.0 

67.3 

62.0 

11 A 

74.9 

48.3 

42.5 

56.4 

64.6 

41-100 

86.5 

91.7 

53.1 

56.1 

64.1 

62.2 

1Z2 

75.2 

39.1 

29.7 

65.4 

64.4 

Urban  fringe/large  town 

63.1 

0-5 

96.5 

96.6 

72.0 

67.8 

76.3 

71.0 

84.5 

80.5 

58.3 

50.3 

69.2 

6-20 

94.3 

95.6 

57.8 

66.6 

68.9 

66.0 

78.6 

76.9 

50.8 

50.4 

55.9 

65.9 

21-40 

94.6 

94.2 

67.9 

66.5 

67.6 

61.9 

80.1 

74.0 

46.9 

46.5 

65.4 

52.8 

41-100 

93.3 

94.2 

48.2 

50.2 

62.3 

62.5 

75.3 

72.5 

37.8 

19.0 

65.5 

61.6 

Percent  minority  students 

Less  than  20  percent 

94.5 

95.8 

71.1 

68.0 

70.7 

68.3 

81.2 

78.8 

56.0 

48.8 

50.1 

52.6 

20  percent  or  higher 

91.6 

94.3 

59.9 

59.8 

65.3 

63.1 

75.7 

74.7 

46.5 

41.2 

52.9 

51.3 

Assignment  field 

51.6 

English  and  humanities 

94.2 

95.6 

68.0 

61.5 

72.8 

70.9 

83.4 

83.0 

51.5 

51.1 

49.4 

English 

93.7 

96.0 

69.3 

64.0 

63.1 

66.8 

76.8 

81.0 

51 .3 

44.7 

51.3 

60.1 

Arts  and  foreign 

language 

94.8 

95.1 

66.1 

58.4 

86.1 

77.7 

92.5 

85.6 

51.9 

68.9 

51.9 

48.6 

Social  science 

95.0 

95.9 

67.7 

60.7 

71.9 

74.9 

86.8 

88.8 

50.8 

36.7 

64.7 

56.0 

Mathematics  and  science 

91.8 

94.6 

71.4 

68.8 

54.4 

53.2 

69.5 

68.7 

49.7 

42.4 

52.7 

64.1 

Mathematics 

92.1 

94.2 

74.7 

71.0 

58.8 

59.5 

75.4 

74.9 

50.9 

34.5 

50.6 

61.6 

Science 

91.6 

95.0 

70.3 

68.1 

49.6 

46.3 

62.9 

62.0 

49.3 

46.1 

65.0 

66.8 

Education  speclaltlesz 

93.2 

95.0 

58.3 

59.7 

74.7 

68.1 

79.8 

73.4 

54.3 

44.0 

49.6 

51.5 

1  Calculated  only  for  teachers  who  have  another  assignment  field.  Twenty-six  percent  of  teachers  reported  having  another 
assignment  field  in  1987-88,  and  22  percent  reported  having  another  assignment  field  In  1990-91 . 

2  Education  specialities  are  elementary,  home  economics,  physical,  vocational,  and  special  education. 

NOTE:  Certification  Includes  standard  and  probationary  certification  by  a  state  and  full  certification  by  an  accrediting  body 
other  than  the  state.  Those  with  an  emergency  certification  are  classified  as  not  certified.  See  supplemental  note  for  definition 
of  assignment  field. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1987-88  and  1990- 
91  (Teacher  Questionnaire). 
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Table  59-2     Percentage  of  full-time  public  secondary  school  teachers  with  selected 
professional  characteristics,  by  main  assignment  field  and  urbanicity: 
1987-88  and  1990-91 


MQin  assignrnenT  toiq 

Rural,  small  city 

Urban 

Suburban 

1 V0/-00 

1990-91 

1987-88 

1990-91 

1 007  00 

ioon_oi 

Certified  in  main  assignment  field 

Total 

93.3 

95.2 

91.8 

94.6 

95.3 

95.5 

English  and  humanities 

93.8 

96.0 

93.3 

93.9 

96.1 

96.4 

English 

93.5 

96.2 

91.5 

94.5 

96.6 

97.0 

Arts  and  foreign  language 

94.2 

95.8 

95.9 

93.1 

95.6 

95.6 

Social  science 

95.3 

95.7 

93.7 

96.6 

95.4 

95.9 

Mathematics  and  science 

92.6 

94.9 

88.5 

93.6 

93.5 

94.8 

Mathematics 

93.3 

94.8 

89.0 

92.8 

92.9 

94.5 

00  n 

95.0 

87.9 

94.6 

94.1 

95.0 

Education  specialties* 

92.6 

94.6 

92.4 

95.3 

95!9 

95.1 

Maiored  In  main  assignment  field 

Total 

67.5 

65.6 

67.5 

65.2 

71.9 

66.9 

English  and  humanities 

71.7 

70.3 

71.2 

68.3 

76.5 

73.7 

English 

61.4 

64.1 

62.8 

63.9 

67.2 

69.9 

Arts  and  foreign  language 

85.7 

79.3 

84.1 

74.0 

88.4 

78.5 

Social  science 

69.1 

71.4 

76.2 

76.5 

73.0 

78.8 

Mathematics  and  science 

54.9 

53.7 

53.8 

58.1 

50.9 

Mathematics 

58.5 

62.3 

57.0 

61.4 

61.3 

54.0 

Science 

47.0 

47.2 

49.9 

44.2 

04.4 

4/.  1 

Education  SfDecialtles* 

74.5 

68.1 

71.4 

67.9 

78.1 

68.9 

Graduate  degree  in  any  field 

Total 

44.9 

44.2 

57.0 

56.2 

59.1 

59.6 

English  and  humanities 

44.6 

43.1 

58.0 

53.6 

58,2 

54.3 

English 

45.1 

44.7 

57.6 

54,2 

56,5 

54.3 

Arts  and  foreign  language 

44.0 

40.9 

58.6 

52.8 

60,3 

54.4 

Social  science 

49.2 

48.1 

59.6 

57.8 

61.2 

66.8 

Mathematics  and  science 

46.0 

45.1 

57.7 

57.7 

61.5 

62,4 

Mathematics 

45.0 

41.7 

66.7 

52.4 

58.5 

62.1 

Science 

47.0 

48.6 

58.9 

64.4 

64.9 

62.8 

Education  specialties* 

42.9 

43.4 

55.2 

56.8 

57.2 

59.1 

*  Education  specialities  are  elementary,  home  economics,  physical,  vocational  and  special  education. 

NOTE:  Certification  Includes  standard  and  probationary  certification  by  a  state  and  full  certification  by  an  accrediting  body 
other  than  the  state.  Those  with  an  emergency  certification  are  classified  as  not  certified.  See  supplemental  note  for  definition 
of  assignment  field. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Sun/ey,  1987-88  and  1990- 
91  (Teacher  Questionnaire). 
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Table  59-3      Percentage  of  full-time  public  secondaty  school  teachers  with  selected 

professional  characteristics^  by  main  assignment  field  and  percent  minority 
students  in  school:  1987-88  and  1990-91 


Less  than  20  percent  minority  students         20  percent  minority  students  or  higher 
Main  assignment  field  1987-88  1990-91  1987-88  1990-91 


Certified  in  main  assignment  field 


Total 

94.5 

95.8 

91.6 

94.3 

English  and  humanities 

95.1 

96.6 

92.8 

94.3 

English 

94.9 

97.2 

91.9 

94.6 

Arts  and  foreign  language 

95.2 

95.7 

94.3 

93!9 

Social  science 

96.6 

95.6 

92.6 

96.5 

Mathematics  and  science 

93.2 

95.6 

89.8 

93.3 

Mathematics 

93.9 

95.9 

89.6 

92.4 

Science 

92.4 

95.2 

90.0 

94.5 

Education  specialties' 

94.3 

95.4 

91.8 

94.4 

Majored  in  rrKiln  assignment  field 

lOTvit 

70  7 
/U./ 

OO.O 

1 

Oo.  1 

English  and  humanities 

74.4 

73.5 

69.9 

67.5 

English 

64.8 

68.5 

60.4 

62.6 

Arts  and  foreign  language 

86.2 

79.5 

85.4 

74.9 

Social  science 

72.9 

74.6 

69.9 

75.4 

Mathematics  and  science 

56.8 

56.8 

50.7 

49.3 

Mathematics 

61.6 

64.8 

54.9 

64.1 

Science 

51.6 

48.9 

45.8 

43.4 

Education  specialties' 

77.2 

69.9 

70.7 

66.4 

Graduate  degree  in  any  field 

Total 

50.1 

52.6 

52.9 

51.3 

English  and  humanities 

49.1 

60.1 

54.1 

48.1 

English 

49.5 

50.4 

52.6 

49.4 

Arts  and  foreign  language 

48.5 

49.8 

56.6 

46.1 

Social  science 

54.7 

56.1 

64.3 

66.5 

Mathematics  and  science 

51.3 

55.1 

64.1 

52.3 

Mathematics 

49.6 

51.0 

53.3 

60.8 

Science 

53.2 

59.2 

55.1 

64.1 

Education  specialties* 

48.3 

51.5 

50.8 

51.4 

*  Education  specialities  are  elementary,  home  economics,  physical,  vocational  and  special  education. 

NOTE:  Certification  includes  standard  and  probationary  certification  by  a  state  and  full  certification  by  an  accrediting  body 
o*her  than  the  state.  Those  with  an  emergency  certification  are  classified  as  not  certified.  See  supplemental  note  for  definition 
c»f  assignment  field. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1987-88  and  1990- 
91  (Teacher  Questionnaire). 
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Table  59-4     Percentage  of  full-time  public  secondary  school  teachers  with  selected 
professional  characteristics^  by  main  assignment  field,  urbanicity  and 
percentage  of  students  receiving  free  lunch:  1990-91 


Rural  Urban  Suburban 

Main  assignment  field  0-5     6-20    21-40  over  40      0-5     6-20    21-40  over  40      0-5     6-20   21-40  over  40 


Certified  in  main  assignment  field 

Total 

96.0 

95.0 

95.0 

92.8 

98.5 

96.4 

95.2 

91.7 

yo.o 

90.6 

Oil  o 
94.2 

Oil  o 

94.2 

English  and  humanities 

95.6 

96.8 

97.1 

93.4 

98.9 

93.1 

95.1 

90.8 

96.4 

96.0 

94.3 

97.5 

English 

95.8 

98.3 

97.6 

92.2 

98.1 

94.9 

94.9 

92.8 

97.8 

96.5 

98.1 

96.3 

Arts  and  foreign 

languages 

VO.o 

OA  R 

VO.O 

96.2 

100.0 

91.1 

95.3 

87.9 

VO.z 

VO.'* 

OA  7 

GO  n 
w.u 

Social  science 

98.7 

97.8 

92.6 

95.6 

97.6 

96.3 

98.5 

93.9 

97.1 

94.7 

93.5 

98.4 

Mathematics  and  science 

95.9 

93.7 

96.5 

94.2 

97.1 

98.9 

91.3 

91.4 

96.7 

93.9 

93.4 

94.7 

Mathematics 

92.2 

94.5 

96.3 

94.8 

96.4 

99.0 

90.9 

89.8 

97.9 

93.4 

92.6 

92.1 

Science 

100.0 

92.9 

96.7 

93.3 

97.9 

98.8 

91.8 

93.6 

95.5 

94.4 

94.3 

97.7 

Education  specialties* 

95.8 

96.0 

94.5 

92.6 

95.5 

95.5 

95.5 

95.2 

96.3 

94.6 

94.3 

95.6 

Majored  In  main  assignment  field 

Total 

71.6 

68.0 

65.3 

59.8 

69.5 

70.9 

62.0 

62.2 

71.0 

66.0 

61.9 

62.5 

English  and  humanities 

80.2 

75.6 

66.0 

62.2 

67.5 

73.9 

71.4 

61.3 

72.8 

75.7 

76.3 

70.7 

English 

72.5 

73.3 

57.6 

55.4 

66.8 

69.8 

60.5 

61.2 

67.9 

69.9 

74.3 

70.5 

Arts  and  foreign 

languages 

79.8 

78.4 

77.2 

77.2 

68.4 

78.6 

84.1 

61.4 

77.3 

83.7 

79.7 

71.0 

Social  science 

72.7 

74.3 

68.6 

68.8 

81.8 

74.1 

76.3 

78.7 

86.3 

76.9 

66.0 

84.3 

Mathematics  and  science 

59.8 

58.2 

53.6 

49.6 

60.1 

66.8 

53.9 

50.8 

61.5 

49.6 

46.3 

32.6 

Mathematics 

67.5 

68.8 

62.1 

51.8 

68.4 

66.7 

60.3 

57.1 

65.4 

57.9 

40.0 

38.3 

Science 

51.0 

48.0 

45.7 

46.6 

49.1 

45.1 

45.7 

42.4 

57.7 

41.5 

53.2 

26.1 

Education  specialties* 

71.7 

67.5 

71.4 

64.9 

74.0 

65.9 

66.1 

70.5 

72.2 

68.0 

64.7 

69.4 

Graduate  degree  in  any 

field 

Total 

46.9 

46.1 

42.2 

38.3 

63.3 

56.9 

54.5 

54.4 

69.2 

55.9 

52.8 

51.6 

English  and  humanities 

66.0 

46.8 

37.6 

37.5 

62.7 

52.4 

54.4 

49.3 

61.3 

48.6 

53.9 

49.6 

English 

58.1 

48.7 

38.8 

39.1 

60.6 

52.7 

43.4 

50.0 

58.7 

52.1 

51.9 

48.1 

Arts  and  foreign 

languages 

63.5 

44.3 

36.1 

34.0 

65.4 

52.1 

51.9 

48.3 

63.7 

43.7 

57.3 

51.4 

Social  science 

62.1 

47.8 

46.2 

42.7 

54.9 

59.2 

60.6 

66.2 

75.3 

63.0 

59.1 

65.6 

Mathematics  and  science 

46.7 

47.0 

44.3 

41.0 

55.8 

60.2 

60.6 

54.3 

73.7 

56.8 

66.1 

59.8 

Mathematics 

39.2 

47.6 

41.5 

34.7 

44.4 

58.8 

50.0 

53.8 

73.8 

53.1 

50.4 

73.1 

Science 

55.3 

46.5 

46.9 

49.6 

70.7 

61.9 

74.3 

55.0 

73.7 

60.6 

62.2 

44.5 

Education  specialties* 

49.8 

45.3 

44.1 

36.6 

66.9 

56.3 

59.7 

66.1 

69.2 

66.5 

63.9 

51.9 

*  Education  specialities  are:  elementary,  home  economics,  physical,  vocational,  and  special  education. 

NOTE:  Certification  includes  standard  and  probationary  certification  by  a  state  and  full  certification  by  an  accrediting  body 
other  than  the  state.  Those  v»/ith  an  emergency  certification  are  classified  as  not  certified.  See  supplemental  note  for  definition 
of  assignment  field. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1987-88  and  1990- 
91  (Teacher  Questionnaire). 
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Table  59-5      Percentage  of  full-time  public  secondary  school  teachers  who  majored  or 
minored  in  specific  selected  academic  teaching  assignment  fields:i  1990-91 


Majored  in  main     Majored  or  minored  in     Majored  or  minored  in 
Assignment  field  assignment  field      main  assignment  field     other  assignment  field^ 


English,  aits  and  foreign  language 

29.7 

36.5 

25.6 

English 

29.9 

37.6 

27.9 

90  ft 

Of 

97  ft 

Ini  irnnli^m 

49.4 

Arts 

29.2 

34.3 

17.2 

Drama/theater 

57.2 

76.2 

26.2 

Art 

21.4 

26.1 

13.7 

Music 

32.4 

37.2 

16.7 

Foreign  language 

62.0 

69.3 

44.9 

French 

60.6 

78.3 

42.2 

German 

55.6 

66.4 

44.6 

Latin 

61.9 

64.9 

Spanish 

46.9 

64.8 

46.1 

Mathematics  and  science 

30.7 

41.1 

31.2 

Biology/life  sciences 

61.7 

64.9 

30.6 

Chemistry 

34.9 

60.1 

36.2 

Geology/earth  science/space  science 

23.4 

30.4 

25.9 

Physics 

26.6 

40.6 

35.9 

General  science 

29.2 

44.0 

34.6 

Mathematics 

23.7 

30.1 

27.2 

—  Too  few  observations  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

1  The  rule  used  to  match  assignment  field  to  major  was  much  stricter  for  this  table  than  for  the  previous  tables.  See  supplemental 
note  for  classification  rules. 

2  Calculated  only  for  teachers  who  hove  another  assignment  field.  Twenty-two  percent  of  teachers  reported  having  another 
assignment  field  in  1990-91. 

NOTE:  Social  studies  was  excluded  because  the  questionnaire  did  not  subdivide  the  specific  categories  for  teaching  assignment 
fields.  See  supplemental  note  for  definition  of  assignment  field. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistic?.  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91  (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Note  on  definitions  of  certification  and  major/minor  in  assignment  field 

There  are  many  ways  to  match  a  major/minor  field  of  study  with  teaching  assignment  fields.  One  method 
is  to  include  both  the  general  or  specific  field  as  well  as  the  education  major/minor  parallel  field  as  a  match 
for  a  specific  teaching  assignment.  For  example,  a  teacher  who  majored  or  minored  in  mathematics  or 
mathematics  education  would  be  defined  as  having  majored  or  minored  in  the  field  of  mathematics.  A 
stricter  definition  would  exclude  the  mathematics  teachers  who  majored  or  minored  in  mathematics 
education.  This  stricter  definition  is  used  for  the  sciences  (biology,  chemistry,  geology/earth  sciences,  and 
physics)  in  all  tables. 

Certification  in  Assignment  Field 

Certification,  as  defined  here,  includes  advanced,  standard,  and  probationary  certification  by  a  state  or  full 
certification  by  an  accrediting  body  other  than  a  state.  Teachers  with  a  temporary  certification  are  classified 
as  not  certified. 

Teachers  Excluded  from  Tables  59-1  through  59-4 

Teachers  with  the  following  assignment  fields  are  excluded  because  of  difficulties  in  matching  the 
assignment  field  with  the  appropriate  major/minor  or  because,  in  the  case  of  computer  science,  a  major  in 
the  field  has  been  possible  for  only  a  few  years:  basic  skills  and  remedial  education;  bilingual  education; 
computer  science;  English  as  a  second  language;  education  of  the  gifted;  reading;  religion/philosophy;  and 
unspecified.  In  addition,  the  following  fields  were  also  excluded  because  they  were  only  included  in  the 
1990-91  questionnaire,  and  comparable  assignment  fields  were  not  available  on  the  1987-88  questionnaire: 
American  Indian  studies;  dance;  drama/theater;  military  science;  and  journalism. 

Majored  or  Minored  in  Assignment  Field  for  Tables  59-1  through  59-4 

Teachers  are  classified  as  having  majored  or  minored  in  their  assignment  field  if  they  have  a  major/minor 
fiv**  J  in  the  second  column  corresponding  to  their  assignment  in  the  first  column.  All  degree  levels  are 
considered  in  determining  if  a  match  has  occurred. 


Assignrnent  field(s) 
Art,  music 

English/language  arts 

Foreign  language  (1987-88) 

Foreign  languages  (1990-91): 
French,  German,  Latin,  Russian, 
Spanish,  other  foreign  language 

Mathematics 

General  and  all  other  sciences 

Biology 
Chemistry 

Geology /earth  sciences 
Physics 

Social  studies/social  sciences 


Major/minor  field(s) 

Art,  fine  and  applied,  art  education,  music  education 

English  (literahare,  letters,  speech,  classics),  English 
education 

Foreign  languages,  foreign  language  education 

French,  German,  Latin,  Russian,  Spanish,  other 
foreign  language,  foreign  language  education 

Mathematics,  mathematics  education 

Biological/life  sciences,  science  education,  chemistry, 
physics,  geology/earth  scier:ces,  other  physical  sciences 

Biological  sciences 

Chemistry 

Geology/earth  sciences 
Physics 

Social  studies/social  sciences  education,  area  and  ethnic 
studies,  psychology,  public  affairs  and  service, 
economics,  history,  political  science  and  government, 
sociology,  other  social  sciences 
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Special  education  (1987-88): 
Mentally  retarded,  emotionally 
disturbed,  learning  disabled, 
speech  and  hearing  impaired, 
other  special  education 

Special  education  (1990-91): 
Special  education  (general),  emotionally 
disturbed,  mentally  retarded,  speech/ 
language  impaired,  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing, 
visually  handicapped,  orthopedically  impaired, 
mildly  handicapped,  severely  handicapped, 
specific  learning  disabilities,  other  special 
education 

Vocational  education  (1987-S8): 
Business  education,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  vocational  education 


Vocational  education  (1990-91): 
Business  marketing,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  accounting,  agriculture, 
health  occupations,  trade  and  industry, 
technical  and  other  vocational  education 


Health,  physical  education 


Special  education  (general),  education  of  emotionally 
disturbed,  education  of  mentally  retarded,  education 
of  speech/hearing/ vision,  specific  learning  disabilities, 
other  special  education 

Special  education  (general),  emotionally  disturbed, 
mentally  retarded,  speech/language  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing,  orthopedically 
impaired,  mildly  handicapped,  sevc  rely  handicapped, 
specific  learning  disabilities,  other  special  education 


Agricultural  education,  home  economics  education, 
industrial  arts,  vocational  and  technical,  agricultural  and 
natural  resources,  architecture  and  natural  resources, 
agriculture  and  environmental  design,  engineering, 
health  professions,  business  and  management, 
communications,  business,  commerce,  distributive 
education 

Agricultural  and  natural  resources,  business  and 
management,  architecture  and  environmental  design, 
communications  and  journalism,  engineering, 
agricultural  educational,  home  economics  education, 
industrial  arts,  vocational  and  technical,  trade  and 
industry  education,  industrial  arts,  vocational  and 
technical,  trade  and  industry  education 

Health  profession  and  occupations,  physical 
education /health  education 


Teachers  Excluded  from  Table  59-5 

Teachers  with  the  following  assignment  fields  are  excluded  because  of  difficulties  in  matching  the 
assignment  field  with  the  appropriate  major /minor  or  because,  in  the  case  of  computer  science,  a  major  in 
the  field  has  been  possible  for  only  a  few  years:  basic  skills  and  remedial  education;  bilingual  education; 
computer  science;  English  as  a  second  language;  education  of  the  gifted;  reading;  religion/philosophy; 
imspecified;  American  Indian  studies;  dance;  and  military  science. 

Majored  or  Minored  in  Assignment  Field  for  Table  59-5 

Teachers  are  classified  as  having  majored  or  minored  in  their  assignment  field  if  the  assignment  field  listed 
in  the  left-hand  column  below  matches  the  major/minor  field  in  the  right-hand  column.  All  degree  levels 
are  considered  in  determining    a  match  has  occurred. 

Assjgninent  Field  Major /nainor  field(s) 

Art  Art,  fine  and  applied 

Drama/theater  Drama/theater 

English/ language  arts  English  (literature,  letters,  speech,  classics) 

Journalism  Communications  and  journalism 

Mathematics  Mathematics 
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Music 

French 

German 

Latin 

Spanish 

Biology/life  sciences 
Chemistry 

Geology/earth  sciences /space  science 
Physics 

General  science 


Music 

French 

German 

Latin 

Spanish 

Biology /life  sciences 
Chemistry 

Geology /earth  sciences 
Physics 

Other  natural  sciences,  science  education 


^Because  there  are  fewer  degree-offering  categories  on  the  1990-91  questiormaire  than  on  the  1987-88 
questionnaire,  for  com.parabiiity  only  the  following  categories  were  used:  bachelor's  degree,  master's 
degree,  education  specialist  or  professional  diploma,  or  doctoral  and  first-professional  degree. 
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Table  60-1      Percentage  of  full-time  teachers  leaving  the  teaching  profession  who  gave 
a  reason  for  leaving,  by  control  of  school,  school  level,  and  reason  for 
leaving:  1991-92 


Total 

Public 

Dri\/n+o 
r  ilVU  Iv7 

Elemen- 

Second- 

Elemen- 

Second- 

Elemen- 

Second- 

Reason for  leaving 

Total 

tary 

ary 

Total 

tary 

ary 

Total 

tary 

ary 

Family  or  personal  move 

10.8 

12.2 

7.9 

9.9 

11.7 

6.1 

15.8 

15.5 

23.6 

Pregnancy/child  rearing 

10.9 

12.9 

7.1 

10.4 

12.8 

6.8 

12.0 

13.5 

9.1 

Health 

3.9 

5.1 

1.5 

3.7 

5.0 

1.3 

4.1 

5.5 

3.1 

Retirement 

29.7 

28.3 

32.5 

31.8 

30.9 

34.6 

8.8 

13.1 

14.8 

To  pursue  another  career 

6.9 

5.7 

9.4 

6.6 

4.7 

8.3 

16.3 

11.5 

18.6 

For  better  salary  or  benefits 

4.2 

4.2 

4.1 

3.5 

3.6 

3.6 

5.2 

7.6 

8.0 

To  take  courses  to  improve 

career  opportunities  in  the 

field  of  education 

6.5 

7.4 

4.7 

6.5 

7.6 

4.7 

4.9 

6.3 

4.4 

To  take  courses  to  Improve 

career  opportunities  outside 

the  field  of  education 

1.4 

1.2 

1.7 

1.3 

1.1 

1.7 

5.7 

(*) 

1.7 

School  staffing  action 

9.7 

8.0 

13.2 

10.0 

7.8 

14.1 

12.6 

8.8 

5.1 

To  take  a  sabbatical  or 

other  break  from  teaching 

2.0 

1.6 

2.8 

2.2 

1.6 

3.1 

2.6 

1.9 

C) 

Dissatisfied  with  teaching 

as  a  career 

8.8 

7.0 

12.3 

8.9 

7.5 

12.9 

5.4 

3.9 

7.5 

Other  family  or  personal  reason 

5.2 

6.4 

2.9 

5.2 

5.7 

2.8 

6.7 

10.5 

4.0 

*  Too  few  responses  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  and 
Teacher  Followup  Survey,  1991-92. 


Table  60-2      Percentage  distribution  of  the  change  in  teaching  status  of  full-time 
teachers  between  the  1990-91  and  1991-92  school  years,  by  control  of 
school,  age,  and  race/ethnicity  of  teacher 


Total  Public  Private 


Age  and  race/ethnicity  Stayers    Movers    Leavers     Stayers    Movers    Leavers     Stayers    Movers  Leavers 


Total 

87.7 

6.7 

5.6 

88.3 

6.7 

5.0 

83.1 

6.8 

10.1 

Age  (in  years) 

Less  than  25 

73.8 

15.4 

10.8 

76.1 

15.8 

8.1 

65.5 

14.1 

20.5 

25-29 

76.9 

13.2 

9.9 

77.9 

13.2 

8.9 

72.4 

13.1 

14.5 

30-39 

86.2 

9.0 

4.9 

87.0 

9.2 

3.9 

79.9 

7.6 

12.5 

40-49 

92.5 

5.3 

2.2 

92.9 

5.3 

1.8 

89.2 

5.2 

5.7 

50-59 

89.6 

3.5 

6.9 

89.7 

3.5 

6.9 

89.5 

3.5 

7.0 

60-64 

73.3 

1.4 

25.2 

70.6 

1.5 

28.0 

84.7 

1.3 

14.0 

65  or  more 

50.7 

10.6 

38.8 

40.6 

12.7 

46.7 

74.8 

5.5 

19.8 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

87.8 

6.7 

5.5 

88.4 

6.7 

4.9 

83.1 

7.0 

9.9 

Black 

84.7 

8.7 

6.7 

84.8 

8.9 

6.3 

81.3 

2.8 

15.9 

Hispanic 

89.2 

5.6 

5.3 

90.2 

5.5 

4.3 

80.8 

6.3 

12.8 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

86.1 

6.3 

7.6 

86.0 

7.0 

7.0 

86.1 

1.9 

12.0 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Na- 

tive 

97.1 

1.4 

1.5 

97.0 

1.5 

1.6 

99.7 

0.0 

0.3 

NOTE:  Stayers  are  teachers  who  were  still  teaching  in  the  same  school  in  1991-92  as  they  were  In  the  previous  school  year: 
movers  are  teachers  In  the  1990-91  school  year  who  were  still  teaching,  but  were  in  a  different  school  in  the  1991-92  school 
year;  and  leavers  are  teachers  in  the  1990-91  school  year  who  left  the  teaching  profession  prior  to  the  1991-92  school  year. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91  and 
Teacher  Followup  Survey,  1991-92. 
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Table  60-3      Change  in  teaching  status  of  full-time  public  secondary  teachers  between 
the  1990-91  and  1991-92  school  years,  by  main  assignment  field  in  base 
year 


Teaching  status 

Academic: 
Science/math 

Academic; 
Non-science/math 

Vocational 

Special  groups 

Other 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Teaching  at  same  school 

88.7 

89.0 

89.7 

85.7 

85.6 

Moved  to  another  school 

6.0 

5.3 

4.6 

9.0 

9.1 

Left  teaching 

5.3 

5.7 

5.8 

5.3 

5.3 

NOTE:  The  components  of  the  main  assignment  field  categories  are  as  follows:  (1)  Academic:  Science/mathematics  (biology, 
chemistry,  computer  science,  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  general  and  other  sciences);  (2)  Academic:  Non-science/mathe- 
matics (English  and  reading,  art,  foreign  languages,  music,  religion,  philosophy,  social  studies);  (3)  Special  groups  (special  edu- 
cation, remedial  education,  bilingual  education,  English  as  a  second  language,  education  of  the  gifted);  and  (4)  Other  fields 
(physical  education,  general  education,  other). 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Surs/ey,  1990-91  end 
Teacher  Followup  Survey,  1991-92. 


Table  60-4      Change  in  teaching  status  of  teachers  between  the  1990-91  and  1991-92 
school  years,  destination  of  leavers,  and  reason  for  leaving,  by  sector, 
control  of  school,  and  work  status 


Teaching  status,  destination, 
and  reason  for  leaving 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Full-time 

Port-time 

Total 

Full-time 

Port-time 

Teaching  status  in  1991-92  compared  to  1990-91 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Teaching  at  some  school 

87.6 

88.3 

80.3 

81.1 

83.1 

70.2 

Moved  to  another  school 

7.3 

6.7 

13.4 

6.6 

6.8 

5.2 

Left  teaching 

5.1 

5.0 

6.4 

12.3 

10.1 

24.6 

Destination  of  leavers 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Working  In  education 

15.1 

14.1 

23.9 

6.2 

6.8 

4.7 

Working  outside  education 

13.5 

13.4 

14.1 

35.8 

34.8 

38.0 

Attending  college 

6.7 

6.7 

6.9 

11.0 

12.1 

8.4 

Homemaking/childreoring 

18.6 

18.7 

18.2 

19.3 

19.7 

18.3 

Retired 

33.3 

34.8 

19.3 

8.4 

8.3 

8.7 

Other 

11.8 

11.3 

15.6 

18.8 

18.0 

20.8 

Reason  for  leaving 

Retirement 

30.4 

31.8 

18.0 

8.1 

8.8 

6.5 

Family  or  personal  move 

10.0 

9.9 

11.1 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 

To  pursue  another  career 

7.8 

6.6 

11.8 

15.9 

16.3 

14.8 

Pregnancy/child  rearing 

10.9 

10.4 

15.6 

11.4 

11.9 

10.0 

Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  a  career 

8.3 

8.9 

2.4 

4.9 

5.4 

3.8 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  1990-91,  and 
Teacher  Follov^up  Survey,  1991-92. 
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Table  60-5  Change  in  teaching  status  of  elementary  school  teachers  between  the  1990- 
91  and  1991-92  school  years,  destination  of  leavers,  and  reason  for  leaving, 
by  sector,  control  of  school,  and  work  status 

Public  Private 

Teaching  status,  destination. 


and  reason  for  leaving  Total  Full-time       Part-time         Total  Full-time  Part-time 


Teaching  status  in  1991-92  compared  to  1 
Total 

Teaching  at  same  school 
Moved  to  another  school 
Left  teaching 

Destination  of  leavers 
Total 

Working  in  education 

Working  outside  education 

Attending  college 

Homemaklng/chlldrearing 

Retired 

Other 

Reason  for  leaving 
Retirement 

Family  or  personal  move 
To  pursue  another  career 
Pregnancy/child  rearing 
Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  a  career 


1-91 


100.0  100.0  100.0 

86.6  87.3  80.4 

8.0  7.3  14.4 
5.3  6.4  5.1 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

137  13.4  16.4 

9.6  9.3  11.8 
7.3  7.1  9.4 

23.7  23.7  23.7 
33.6  34.8  22.0 
11.2  10.6  16.8 

29.9  30.9  20.6 

11.5  11.6  11.2 

4.7  4.7  3.8 

13.6  12.8  21.1 

7.1  7.5  2.6 


100.0  100.0  100.0 

81.2  83.0  71.7 

7.4  7.5  7.1 

11.4  9.5  21.2 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

8.3  8.8  7.0 

27.0  25.9  29.6 

6.4  8.0  2.8 
23.7  24.4  22.1 
10.2  10.2  10.2 
24.2  22.4  28.3 

11.2  13.1  6.8 

17.2  15.5  20.9 

10.1  11.5  7.0 
15.0  13.5  18.4 

3.3  3.9  2.0 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  1990-91,  and 
Teacher  Followup  Survey,  1991-92. 
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Table  60-6     Change  in  teaching  status  of  secondary  school  teachers  between  the  1990- 
91  and  1991-92  school  years,  destination  of  leavers,  and  reason  for  leaving, 
by  sector,  control  of  school,  and  work  status 

Public  Private 

Teaching  status,  destination. 


and  reason  for  leaving  Total  Full-time       Part-time         Total  Full-time  Part-time 


Teaching  status  in  1991-92  compared  to  1 
Total 

Teaching  at  same  school 
Moved  to  another  school 
Left  teaching 

Destination  of  leavers 
Total 

Working  in  education 

Working  outside  education 

Attending  college 

Homemaking/childrearing 

Retired 

Other 

Reason  for  leaving 
Retirement 

Family  or  personal  move 
To  pursue  another'  career 
Pregnancy/child  rearing 
Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  a  career 


100.0  100.0  100.0 

89.5  90.2  78.0 

5.6  5.3  11.2 

4.9  4.6  10.7 


100.0  100.0  100.0 

18.1  15.3  40.5 
18.7  20.0  8.3 

5.9  6.3  3.3 

11.2  11.0  13.2 
33.7  35.8  17.2 
11.2  11.2  11.5 


32.5  34.6  15.7 

5.8  6.1  3.5 

12.5  8.3  45.4 
7.2  6.8  10.0 

11.6  12.9  1.7 


100.0  100.0  100.0 

84.1  87.1  64.5 
4  9  4.4  8.1 

11.0  8.5  27.4 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

6.7  6.2  7.5 

35.2  37.0  31.6 

11.1  10.2  13.4 

13.3  11.1  17.9 
20.7  17.4  27.3 
11.9  16.6  2.6 


17.3  14.8  C) 

19.6  23.6  11.8 

14.8  18.6  7.3 

6.5  9.1  C) 

5.0  7.5  C) 


•  Too  few  responses  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Educatirn,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  1990-91,  and 
Teacher  Followup  Survey,  1991-92. 
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Table  Sl(a)    Standard  errors  for  the  first  text  table  in  Indicator  1 


Age 


October 

3 

4  ■ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1970 

0.9 

1.1 

1.0 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8 

1.2 

1980 

1.2 

1.4 

0.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

1992 

1.3 

1.4 

0.7 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1.3 

1993 

1.1 

1.2 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8 

1.3 

Age 


October 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

1970 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

1980 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1992 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

1993 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Table  Sl(b)    Standard  errors  for  the  second  text  table  in  Indicator  1 


Age 


October 

3 

4 

5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

1970 

0.9 

1.1 

1.0 

0.5 

0.8 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

1972 

0.9 

1.2 

0.9 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

1974 

1.0 

1.2 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

O.B 

1976 

1.1 

1.3 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

1980 

1.2 

1.4 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

O.fi 

1984 

1.2 

1.4 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

1988 

1.3 

1.5 

0.8 

0.6 

0.9 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

G.9 

1990 

(*) 

C) 

0.7 

0.6 

0.9 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1991 

1.2 

1.4 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1992 

1.2 

1.4 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1993 

1.1 

1.2 

0.7 

0.5 

0.8 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

*  Comparable  data  not  available  due  to  a  change  In  survey  procedures. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Survey?. 
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Table  S2 

Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  2 

Enrolled  in  preschool 

Enrolled  in  kindergarten 

Family  income 

Family  income 

Total  

October 

lotai  

Low 

Middle  High 

Low 

Middle 

High 

|y/u 

0.6 

1.5 

0.7               1 .8 

0.4 

1.2 

0.5 

1  n 

IV/  1 

0.6 

1.6 

0.7  1.9 

0.5 

1.4 

0.5 

1  9 

\y/Z 

0.7 

1.9 

0.8  2.0 

0.5 

1.2 

0.5 

1  1 

1973 

07 

1.9 

0.7  2.0 

0.4 

1.5 

0.5 

1,1 

1974 

(0 

V) 

(0  (0 

(') 

0) 

(0 

(•) 

IV/o 

0.8 

2.0 

0.9  2.0 

0.5 

1.2 

0.6 

1  9 

IV/O 

0.8 

1.7 

0.9  2.2 

0.5 

1.5 

0.6 

1  ^ 

IV// 

0.9 

1.9 

1.0  2.3 

0.5 

1.3 

0.6 

1  .o 

1978 

0.9 

2.1 

1.0  2.4 

0.5 

1.3 

0.5 

1.2 

1979 

0.9 

2.1 

1.0  2.3 

0.5 

1.4 

0.6 

1.2 

1980 

0.9 

2.1 

1.1  2.3 

0.5 

1.3 

0.6 

1  9 

1981 

0.9 

1.9 

1.1  2.2 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

1  9 

1982 

0.9 

2.0 

1.1  2.3 

0.5 

1.1 

0.5 

1  9 

1983 

0.9 

1.8 

1.1  2.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

1.3 

1984 

0.9 

1.6 

1.1  2.2 

0.4 

1.1 

0.6 

1.0 

1985 

0.9 

1.7 

1.1  2.2 

0.5 

1.3 

0.6 

1  n 

1986 

0.9 

1.7 

1.1  2.1 

0.4 

1.1 

0.6 

1  .u 

10A7 

0.9 

1.7 

1.1  2.1 

0.5 

1.3 

0.6 

1.0 

1988 

1.0 

1.9 

1.2  2.2 

0.5 

1.0 

o!6 

1.0 

1989 

1.0 

2.1 

1.2  2.2 

0.4 

1.0 

0.5 

0.9 

1990 

P) 

P) 

(2)  (2) 

(2) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

1991 

1.0 

1.9 

1.2  2.3 

0.5 

1.2 

0.6 

1.2 

1992 

1.0 

1.9 

1.2  2.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

1.0 

1993 

0.9 

1.8 

1.2  2.1 

0.5 

1.2 

0.6 

1 .0 

1  Not  available. 

2  Comparable  data  not  available  due  to  a  ctiange  in  survey  procedures. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  \he  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 

Table  S3 

Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  3 

Family  Income 

Race/ethnicity 

$50,001 

$10,000 

$10,001-  $20,001-  535,001- 

Selected  characteristics 

Total      White      Black  Hispanic     or  less 

20,000      35,000  50,000 

or  more 

Percentage  of  first-graders  who  ever 

2.9  3.0 

2.9 

2.1 

2.1 

1.5 

attended  a  center-based  program 

1.2          1.5  3.6 

Age  at  which  first-graders  started  a  center-based  program  (for  those  who  ever  attended) 

Less  than  3  years  old 

1.2          1.3  4.0 

3.2  3.7 

3.3 

2.1 

2.4 

3  years  oid 

1.3          1.4  3.7 

4.4  4.5 

2.7 

2.6 

2.4 

2.2 

4  years  old 

1.4          1.7  3.5 

4.2  3.9 

3.9 

3.0 

2.9 

2.4 

5  years  old 

0.7          0.9  2.0 

2.0  2.0 

2.2 

1.5 

1.6 

0.9 

Length  of  time  first-graders  enrolled  in  a  center-based  program  (for  those  who  ever  attended) 

Less  than  1  year 

1.1           1.5  2.7 

4.0  3.2 

3.3 

2.5 

2.2 

1.8 

One  year,  less  than  2  years 

1.4          1.4  4.1 

4.3  4.8 

3.2 

2.7 

2.6 

2.0 

Two  years  or  more 

1.5          1.6  3.8 

4.1  4.5 

3.4 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 

Length  of  time  first-graders  attended  kindergarten 

2.0 

1.2 

1.1 

One  year 

0.6          0./          2-0  . 

1.4  1.9 

1.2 

Two  years  or  more 

0.6          0.7  2.0 

1 .4          1 .9 

2.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES), 
1993. 
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Table  S4 


Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  4 


Family  structure 


Skills  and  behaviors 


Race/ethniclty 
Total  White  Black  Hispanic 


Two  One  One  biological 

biological       biological        and  one  Other 
parents  parent     step  parent  relatives 


P«rc«ntage  of  children  who  con: 

Emerging  literacy  and  numeracy 

Identify  all  colors 

1.1 

0.9 

3.0 

3.4 

1.1 

2.2 

4.9 

10.1 

Recognize  all  letters  of  the  alphabet 

1.3 

1.6 

3.0 

2.3 

1.6 

2.2 

5.3 

4.5 

Count  up  to  50  or  more 

0.8 

1.0 

2.2 

1.5 

1.0 

1.6 

3.8 

5.3 

Write  first  name 

1.2 

1.4 

3.4 

3.6 

1.3 

3.1 

5.4 

9.6 

Social  and  emotional  skills  and  behaviors 

Often  has  tantrums 

1.2 

1.3 

2.6 

3.5 

1.2 

2.7 

4.9 

10.3 

Afraid  to  speak  to  strangers 

1.3 

1.4 

3.4 

3.7 

1.5 

2.9 

5.9 

10.4 

Fidgets  a  lot 

1.1 

1.2 

3.5 

3.4 

1.1 

2.7 

5.7 

10.5 

Has  short  attention  span 

1.1 

1.2 

3.3 

3.5 

1.2 

2.6 

5.6 

9.2 

Can  be  left  v/lth  a  babysitter 

without  fuss 

0.8 

0.8 

3.0 

2.6 

0.7 

2.0 

3.3 

9.3 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
1993. 
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Table  S5 


Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  5 


1984 


1989 


1993 


Current  education 
level,  race/ethniclty. 
and  family  Income  level 


Used  a  Used  a  Used  a 

Used  a     Used  a     computer    Used  a     Used  a  computer     Used  a    Used  a  computer 

computer  computer  at  home  or  computer  computer  at  home  or  computer  computer  at  home  or 

at  school  at  home     at  school  at  school  at  home  at  school  at  school  at  home  at  school 


Total  (Gfodot  1-12) 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Grades  1-6 

Total 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

White 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Black 

1.1 

0.7 

1.2 

1.5 

0.7 

1.5 

1.4 

0.8 

1.4 

HIspanlcs 

1.3 

0.7 

1.4 

1.9 

0.9 

2.0 

1.6 

0.9 

1.6 

Low  income 

1.1 

0.4 

1.1 

1.4 

0.5 

1.4 

1.4 

0.5 

1.3 

Middle  Income 

0.7 

0.4 

0.7 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

High  income 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

0.8 

Grades  7-12 

Total 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

White 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

Black 

1.3 

0.7 

1.4 

1.8 

1.1 

1.8 

1.7 

1.0 

1.6 

HIspanics 

2.3 

1.1 

2.4 

3.2 

2.0 

3.2 

2.5 

1.5 

2.5 

lov/  Income 

1.2 

0.6 

1.3 

1.6 

0.8 

1.6 

1.5 

0.7 

1.5 

Middle  income 

0.7 

0.4 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

High  Income 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

0.8 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  S6       Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  6 


Sex  Race/ethnlclty  Family  Income 


October 

Total 

Male 

Female 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Low 

Middle 

High 

1972 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.9 

1.5 

1.1 

0.3 

0.3 

1973 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

1.0 

1.5 

1.2 

0.3 

0.2 

1974 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

1.4 

— 

1975 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.9 

1.4 

1.1 

0.3 

0.3 

1976 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 

1 .1 

1 .1 

O.O 

ft  o 

1977 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1.2 

1.1 

0.4 

0.3 

1978 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

1.5 

1.2 

0.4 

0.3 

1979 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

1.0 

1.4 

1.2 

0.3 

0.3 

1980 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1.4 

1.1 

0.3 

0.3 

1981 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1 .0 

1 .3 

1 .1 

O.O 

ft  Q 
0.0 

1982 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

1.0 

1.6 

1.3 

0.4 

0.3 

1983 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

1.0 

1.6 

1.1 

0.4 

0.3 

1984 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.9 

1.7 

1.2 

0.4 

0.3 

1985 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

1.1 

2.3 

1.3 

0.4 

0.3 

1986 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

■  0.3 

0.9 

2.4 

1.1 

0.4 

0.3 

1987 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

1.0 

1.7 

1.1 

0.4 

0.2 

1988 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

1.3 

4.6 

1.8 

0.5 

0.4 

1989 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

1.6 

3.9 

1.6 

0.6 

0.4 

1990 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

1,1 

2.3 

1.4 

0.4 

0.3 

1991 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

1.2 

2.2 

1.4 

0.4 

0.3 

1992 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

1.1 

2.2 

1.4 

0.5 

0.4 

1993 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

1.2 

2.0 

1.6 

0.5 

0.4 

—  Not  available. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Deportment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census-  October  Current  Population  Surveys.  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Dropout  Rotes  In  ttie  United  States:  1993. 


Table  S8       Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  8 


Ratios 


Type  and  control  of  Institution  and 
family  income  of  dependent  students 


Tuition 

Total 

Total 

Net 

Grants  to 

Net  cost  to 

and  fees 

cost 

Grants 

old 

cost 

tuition  and  fees 

total  cost 

$85 

$106 

$25 

$47 

$136 

1 

2 

60 

107 

53 

91 

120 

3 

2 

76 

109 

44 

85 

128 

2 

2 

82 

106 

32 

60 

140 

1 

2 

107 

122 

26 

41 

150 

1 

2 

403 

407 

111 

171 

434 

2 

3 

781 

786 

424 

690 

403 

8 

4 

387 

395 

229 

301 

362 

3 

2 

303 

310 

211 

273 

349 

2 

2 

358 

363 

95 

137 

446 

1 

3 

55 

82 

33 

49 

153 

4 

3 

59 

106 

92 

113 

245 

12 

4 

73 

107 

55 

82 

165 

6 

3 

105 

125 

36 

50 

278 

3 

4 

129 

142 

26 

43 

210 

2 

4 

Public  4-yMr  Instirutlont 

Dependent  full-time  students 
Low  Income 
Lower  middle 
Upper  middle 
High  Income 

Privato,  not-for-profit  4-yoor  in$tttutk>nt 

Dependent,  full-time  students 
Low  Income 
Lower  middle 
Upper  middle 
High  Income 

Public  2-yoor  in$tHufk>m 

Dependent  full-time  students 
Low  Income 
Lower  middle 
Upper  middle 
High  Income 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Notional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study: 
1993. 
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Indicator  9 


Table  S9       Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  9 


Type  of  college  Family  Income  Race/ethnlclty 


October 

Total 

2-year 

4-year 

Low 

Middle 

High 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

1079 

n  0 

u.y 

1  7 
1 .  / 

9  9 

A  A 
4.0 

\ ) 

1 V/O 

n  0 

U.T 

n  7 

U.  / 

n  0 

U.T 

1  7 
1 ,/ 

Z.  1 

1  A 

o  o 
v.z 

1074 

n  0 

U.T 

n  7 

U.  / 

n  0 

U.T 

1  A 

A  A 

\  ) 

1975 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

3.6 

1.7 

2.1 

1.4 

4.7 

1976 

0.9 

0.7 

0.9 

4.2 

1.8 

2.1 

1.4 

4.8 

n 

1077 

1  n 

1  .u 

n  7 

U.  / 

n  0 

U.T 

0.0 

1  ft 
1  .o 

9  n 
z.u 

1  A 

A  7 
4.  / 

7  O 

/  .T 

107ft 
It/  O 

1  n 

1  .u 

n  7 

U.  / 

n  0 

U.T 

0.  / 

1  7 
1 .  / 

9  n 
z.u 

1  A 

A  <^ 

K  ) 

1070 

1  T  /  T 

1  n 

n  7 

u.  / 

n  0 

U.T 

\  ft 

o.o 

1  7 
1 .  / 

9  n 
z.u 

1  A 

A  7 
4.  / 

K  ) 

1980 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

3.5 

1.8 

2.1 

1.4 

4.4 

8.7 

1981 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

3.9 

1.7 

2.1 

1.4 

4.4 

C) 

1982 

1.2 

0.9 

1.1 

3.8 

1.8 

2.1 

1.5 

4.3 

(*) 

1983 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

4.0 

1.9 

2.2 

1.6 

4.3 

8.9 

1984 

1.2 

0.9 

1.2 

3.6 

1.9 

2.1 

1.5 

4.2 

C) 

1985 

1.3 

1.0 

1.2 

4.1 

2.0 

2.2 

1.6 

4.8 

n 

1986 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

3.6 

2.0 

2.3 

1.6 

4.4 

8.8 

1987 

1.3 

1.0 

1.2 

3.9 

2.1 

2.2 

1.7 

4.8 

n 

1988 

1.8 

1.5 

1.7 

4.4 

2.1 

2.5 

1.8 

4.9 

n 

1989 

1.8 

1.5 

1.8 

4.6 

2.3 

2.6 

1.9 

6.3 

10.5 

1990 

1  6 

1.3 

1.6 

4.8 

2.1 

2.5 

1.8 

5.1 

C) 

1991 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

4.5 

2.2 

2.4 

1.8 

5.2 

(*) 

1992 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

4.4 

2.2 

2.3 

1.8 

4.9 

8.4 

1993 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

4.6 

2.1 

2.5 

1.9 

5.3 

O 

—  Not  available. 

*  Due  to  the  small  sample  size  for  the  Hispanic  category.  3-year  averages  were  calculated.  The  3-year  average  for  1992  is  the 
average  percentage  of  graduates  enrolled  In  college  in  1991.  1992.  and  1993. 

SOURCE;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Indicator  10 


Table  SIO      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  10 


Percentage  In  each  activity  category 


Students 


4-year  school  Nonstudents 

pursuing  a   Unemployment 

Student  2-year    bachelor's  Not  In  the  rate  of 

characteristics  Total    school        degree      Total    Working    Unemployed      labor  force  nonstudents 


All 

1.6 

1.1 

1.2 

1.6 

1.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

Age  in  1991 

3.5 

16-20 

4.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.9 

4.1 

2.0 

1.9 

21-24 

3.6 

2.3 

3.1 

3.6 

3.9 

2.2 

1.8 

3.3 

25-29 

3.3 

2.2 

2.2 

3.2 

4.2 

2.5 

2.6 

3.2 

30-36 

4.1 

3.2 

1.5 

4.1 

4.7 

2.5 

2.2 

3.2 

36  and  over 

2.5 

1.6 

1.6 

2.4 

3.7 

2.0 

.  2.7 

2.6 

RaCvVethnicity 

1.1 

1.1 

1.6 

WMte 

1.8 

1.3 

1.4 

1.8 

2.1 

Blac'x 

6.1 

4.4 

4.6 

5.2 

6.0 

3.7 

3.0 

6.1 

Hispanic 

8.5 

4.6 

6.8 

5.3 

6.4 

3.3 

4.4 

4.8 

Years  of  education  completed  by  October  1991 

Less  than  a  full  year 

2.4 

2.6 

of  college 

2.4 

1.9 

1.5 

2.4 

3.5 

2.1 

1  year  of  college 

3.3 

2.8 

2.0 

3.2 

3.6 

2.3 

1.7 

3.3 

2  years  of  college 

3.2 

1.6 

2.8 

3.2 

3.4 

1.5 

1.4 

2.3 

3  years  of  college  or 

1.0 

3.2 

1.4 

more 

4.1 

2.3 

2.7 

4.1 

4.8 

Sex 

2.2 

Male 

2.7 

1.8 

2.1 

2.5 

2.7 

1.5 

1.0 

Female 

2.0 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 

2.1 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Survey,  October  1991. 
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Indicator  12 


Table  S12      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  12 


Characteristic 

In  the  last 
12  months 

At  any  time  while 
on  current  Job 

1991 

1983 

1991 

Totol 

1.0 

0.4 

0.4 

Sex 

Mai© 

1  A 

0.0 

0.5 

rymul© 

1  o 
1  .z 

U./ 

0,6 

Work  status 

Ci  ill  timt^ 
rUlrTim© 

1  o 
1  .Z 

~ 

r  kJi  1  HI  1 IW 

Age 

20-24 

2.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1  7 

O.O 

0.7 

f\  ft 

u.y 

0.7 

/ICC/1 

^.0 

1 . 1 

0.9 

0.0 

1 .0 

1 .3 

o  o 
z.y 

z.O 

Educational  attainment 

nign  scnool  yraauoTe  or  less 

I.I 

0.6 

0.6 

Some  postsecondary  education 

1.7 

0.9 

0.8 

College  graduate 

2.3 

0.8 

0.6 

Occupation 

Executive,  professional  technical 

2.0 

0.7 

0.6 

Sales  and  administrative  support 

1.2 

0.8 

0.7 

Service 

2.2 

1.3 

1.1 

Farming,  forestry,  fishing 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Precision  production,  craft  and  repair 

2.6 

1.3 

1.2 

Operators,  fabricators,  laborers 

2.3 

1.2 

1.2 

—  Not  available. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  How  Workers  Get  Their  Tralnhg:  A  1991  Update.  Bulletin  2407. 
August  ^9^.  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Household  Education  Survey 
(NHES).  1991. 
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Indicator  14 


Table  S13(a)  Standard  errors  for  the  first  text  table  in  Indicator  13 


Total  Male  Female 


Year 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

1971 

1.0 

0.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

1.3 

1975 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1980 

1.0 

0.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

1.1 

0.9 

1.2 

1984 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

1988 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.3 

1.0 

1.5 

1990 

1.2 

0.8 

1.1 

1.7 

1.1 

1.6 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1992 

0.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

1.7 

1.6 

0.9 

1.2 

1.1 

Table  S13(b)  Standard  errors  for  the  second  text  table  in  Indicator  13 


White  Block  Hispanic 


Year 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  ^3 

Age  17 

1971 

0.9 

0.7 

1.0 

1.7 

1.2 

1.7 

1975 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

1.2 

1.2 

2.0 

2.2 

3.0 

3.6 

1980 

0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

1.8 

1.5 

1.8 

2.3 

2.0 

2.7 

1984 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

2.1 

1.7 

2.2 

1988 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

3.5 

3.6 

4.3 

1990 

1.3 

0.9 

1.2 

2.9 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

3.6 

1992 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

3.1 

3.6 

3.7 

—  Not  available. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Educatioa  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  AchleverDent  of  U.S.  Students  In  Science.  1969  to  1992:  MafherDOtlcs.  1973  to  1992;  Reading.  1971 
to  1992:  Writing.  1984  to  1992.  1994. 


Table  S14(a)  Standard  errors  for  the  first  text  table  in  Indicator  14 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Year 

Grade  4 

Grade  8    Grade  1 1 

Grade  4 

Grade  8    Grade  1 1 

Grade  4 

Grade  8 

Grade  1 1 

IVM 

1.5 

2.0  1.6 

2.8 

2.3  1.4 

3.1 

2.4 

2.5 

198d 

1.6 

1.3  1.3 

2.3 

1.5  2.0 

2.0 

1.7 

1.2 

1990 

1.5 

1.2  1.0 

1.9 

1.5  1.6 

2.2 

1.3 

1.5 

1992 

1.5 

1.3  1.4 

1.7 

1 .9            1 .2 

1.7 

1.3 

2.0 

Table  S14(b) 

Standard  errors  for  the  second  text  table  in  Indicator  14 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Year 

Grade  4 

Grade  8    Grade  1 1 

Grade  4 

Grade  8    Grade  1 1 

Grade  4 

Grade  8 

Grade  1 1 

1984 

1.9 

2.1  1.8 

5.0 

5.7  3.6 

6.8 

6.4 

6.6 

1988 

1.9 

1.3  1.3 

4.7 

3.5  2.9 

3.5 

2.5 

4.4 

1990 

2.0 

1.6  1.2 

5.4 

2.3  2.3 

4.1 

2.8 

2.6 

1992 

1.7 

1.3  1.2 

3.8 

4.0  3.2 

3.6 

2.2 

3.8 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Acaderriic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992:  Mathematics.  1973  to  1992:  Reading.  1971 
to  1992:  Writing.  1984  to  1992.  1994. 
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Indicator  16 


Table  S15(a)  Standard  errors  for  the  first  text  table  in  Indicator  15 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

1973 

0.8 

0.8 

1.1 

0.7 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1978 

0.8 

1.1 

1.0 

0.7 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1982 

1.1 

1.1 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1986 

1.0 

1.2 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.6 

1.0 

1990 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

0.9 

1.1 

1992 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

Table  S15(b)  Standard  errors  for  the  second  text  table  in  Indicator  15 


Year 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

1973 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

1.8 

1.9 

1.3 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

1978 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.9 

1.3 

2.2 

2.0 

2.3 

1982 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

1.3 

1.7 

1.8 

1986 

1.1 

1.3 

1.0 

1.6 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.9 

2.9 

1990 

0.8 

1.1 

1.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.8 

2.1 

1.8 

2.9 

1992 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

2.0 

1.9 

2.2 

2.3 

1.8 

2.6 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969  to  1992;  Mattiematics.  1973  to  1992;  Reading,  1971 
to  1992;  Writing,  1984  to  1992.  1994. 

Table  S16(a)  Standard  errors  for  the  first  text  table  in  Indicator  16 


Total  Male  Female 


Year 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

1970 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1973 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1977 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1982 

1.8 

1.3 

1.2 

2.3 

1.5 

1.4 

2.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1986 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1.9 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1990 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.6 

1992 

1.0 

0.8 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.7 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

Table  S16(b) 

Standard  errors  for  the  second  text  table  in  Indicator  16 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Year 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

Age  9 

Age  13 

Age  17 

1970 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

1.9 

2.4 

1.5 

1973 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

1.9 

2.4 

1.5 

1977 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

1.8 

2.4 

1.5 

2.7 

1.9 

2.2 

1982 

1.9 

1.1 

1.0 

3.0 

1.3 

1.7 

4.2 

3.9 

2.3 

1986 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

2.5 

2.9 

3.1 

3.1 

3.8 

1990 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

2.0 

3.1 

4.5 

2.2 

2.6 

4.4 

1992 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

2.7 

2.7 

3.2 

2.8 

2.6 

5.6 

~  Not  availoble. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achievement  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science,  1969  to  1992;  Mathematics,  1973  to  1992;  Reading.  1971 
to  1992;  Writing,  1964  to  1992.  1994. 
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Indicator  18 


Table  S17      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  17 


Non-school  language 

School  lan( 

spoken  at  home 

spoken  at 

home 

Average  overall  score 

Average  domain  scale  score 

Larger 

r  Wi^-'Wi  1 1  vj^c? 

Average  Percentage 

Average 

countries 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Narrative 

Expository  Documents 

of  students 

score 

of  students 

score 

Age  9 

United  States 

2.8 

3.6 

3.4 

3.1 

2.6 

2.7 

12.3 

France 

4.0 

5.7 

5.6 

4.1 

4.1 

3.9 

12.2 

Italy 

4.3 

5.2 

5.1 

4.0 

4.0 

4.9 

6.9 

4.1 

Spain 

2.5 

3.4 

3.3 

2.4 

2,3 

2.7 

6,2 

2.5 

West  Germany 

3.0 

3.9 

3.8 

2.8 

2.9 

3,2 

8.1 

2.9 

Age  14 

3.3 

France 

4.3 

5.0 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.2 

16.1 

United  States 

4.8 

6.3 

5.9 

4.9 

5.6 

4.0 

21.0 

4.4 

West  Germany 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.9 

4.5 

3.9 

10.7 

3.2 

itaiy 

3.4 

4.0 

3.9 

3.6 

3.2 

3.3 

5.1 

3,3 

Spain 

2.5 

3.3 

3.1 

3.0 

2.6 

2.0 

6.8 

2.4 

—  Not  available. 

SOURCE:  International  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement  Study  of  Reading  Uteracy,  How  in  the  World 
Do  Students  Read?,  1992, 


Table  S18      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  18 


Average  proficiency  score  Percentile  scores 


Larger  countries 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1st 

5th 

10th 

Median 

90th 

95th 

99th 

Age  9 

1.8 

South  Korea 

1.8 

2 

2.4 

7.5 

6.8 

1.9 

1.4 

3.5 

2.5 

Taiwan 

2.2 

2.4 

2.7 

5.7 

4.4 

3.3 

1.8 

4.8 

3.1 

1.1 

Soviet  Union 

3.3 

3.2 

3.8 

5.9 

4.1 

5.5 

3.9 

2.4 

5.4 

5.9 

Spain 

2.9 

3.8 

3 

1.6 

4.9 

4.1 

3.4 

3.1 

3.3 

2.7 

Canada 

1.5 

1.9 

1.7 

8.8 

3.2 

2 

1.8 

2.2 

2.5 

5.9 

United  States 

3.2 

3.6 

3.7 

4.5 

2.9 

5.7 

2.9 

5 

5.7 

1.5 

Age  13 

2.4 

Taiwan 

2 

3.1 

2.5 

9.9 

7.3 

4.9 

1.7 

3.5 

9 

South  Korea 

1.9 

2.7 

2.6 

11.8 

4.6 

3.9 

1.4 

7.7 

3 

3.3 

Soviet  Union 

2.2 

2.8 

1.9 

5.5 

4.5 

3.5 

2 

1.5 

3.6 

5 

France 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

4 

2.4 

1.8 

0.8 

3.8 

4.1 

8.3 

Canada 

1.4 

1.8 

1.6 

12.9 

3.8 

1.9 

1.4 

2.1 

28 

3.2 

Spain 

1.8 

2.5 

1.9 

18.4 

2 

1.9 

3 

2.9 

1.9 

4.2 

United  States 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

8.4 

5.8 

5.7 

3.2 

2.7 

5.7 

10.1 

SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service,  International  Assessment  of  Educational  P/ogress,  1992. 
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Table  S19      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  19 


Average  proficiency  score                               Percentile  scores 
Larger  countries  


Total 

Male 

Female 

1st 

5th 

10th 

Median 

90th 

95th 

99th 

South  Korea 

2.3 

3.2 

2.3 

8.7 

Age  9 

5.6 

3.3 

2.5 

1.7 

3.1 

5.2 

Taiwan 

2.7 

3.0 

3.8 

9.2 

5.3 

4.1 

4.1 

5.4 

5.6 

2.9 

United  States 

4.6 

6.2 

4.2 

2.3 

9.8 

6.1 

2.9 

2.7 

3.2 

6.0 

Canada 

1.9 

2.3 

2.3 

3.5 

5.5 

1.8 

1.9 

1.0 

4.0 

1.3 

Soviet  Union 

5.1 

5.6 

5.3 

6.1 

7.0 

6.4 

6.3 

8.6 

10.9 

8.4 

Spain 

3.6 

4.5 

3.7 

4.2 

10.6 

4.6 

3.5 

3.4 

2.9 

0.7 

Age  13 

South  Korea 

2.3 

3.0 

3.2 

16.5 

8.1 

5.1 

2.7 

3.9 

2.6 

4.7 

Taiwan 

1.9 

2.8 

2.5 

11.4 

3.3 

3.3 

2.4 

2.7 

2.9 

6.5 

Soviet  Union 

3.5 

3.9 

3.6 

8.8 

9.6 

4.9 

3.1 

5.5 

3.9 

3.8 

Canada 

1.6 

2.1 

1.5 

3.2 

1.1 

3.1 

1.1 

2.2 

1.7 

6.6 

France 

2.5 

3.0 

3.0 

1.9 

6 

4.8 

1.8 

3.3 

2.3 

6.0 

Spain 

2.3 

3.0 

2.9 

4.2 

1.4 

2.8 

2.7 

3.4 

2.9 

4.8 

United  States 

4.4 

5.6 

3.6 

8.4 

6.5 

7.5 

4.0 

4.9 

3.9 

8.0 

SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service,  international  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  1992. 


Table  S22      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  22 


High  school  graduates  completing: 


High  school  graduates  1  or  more  years  of  college  4  or  more  years  of  college 


March 

Total 

White 

Blacl< 

Hispanic 

Total 

White 

Blacl<  Hispanic 

Total 

White 

Black  Hispanic 

1971 

0.5 

0.5 

2.2 

2.9 

0.7 

0.7 

:.6 

3.8 

0.6 

0.6 

1.8 

2.5 

1973 

0.5 

0.5 

2.0 

2.6 

0.6 

0.7 

2.5 

3.3 

0.5 

0.6 

1.8 

2.2 

1976 

0.4 

0.4 

1.8 

2.5 

0.6 

0.7 

2.3 

3.3 

0.5 

0.6 

1.7 

2.5 

1977 

0.4 

0.4 

1.7 

2.5 

0.6 

0.6 

2.2 

3.3 

0.5 

0.6 

1.7 

2.1 

1979 

0.4 

0.4 

1.6 

2.3 

0.6 

0.6 

2.1 

3.1 

0.5 

0.6 

1.6 

2.1 

1981 

0.4 

0.3 

1.5 

2.1 

0.6 

0.6 

2.0 

2.7 

0.5 

0.5 

1.4 

1.8 

1983 

0.4 

0.4 

1.4 

2.2 

0.6 

0.6 

2.0 

2.8 

0.5 

0.6 

1.5 

2.2 

1985 

0.4 

0.4 

1.4 

2.1 

0.6 

0.6 

1.9 

2.8 

0.5 

0.6 

1.4 

2.1 

1987 

0.4 

0.4 

1.3 

2.0 

0.6 

0.6 

1.9 

2,6 

0.5 

0.6 

1,3 

1,8 

1989 

0.4 

0.4 

1.4 

2.2 

0.6 

0.7 

2.0 

2,9 

0.5 

0.6 

1,5 

2.2 

1991 

0.4 

0.4 

1.4 

2,0 

0.6 

0.7 

2.0 

2.6 

0.5 

0.6 

1.3 

2,0 

Diploma  or  equivalency  certificate 

Some  college  or  more 

Bachelor's  degree  or  more 

1992 

0.4 

0.4 

1.4 

2.0 

0.6 

0.7 

2.0 

2.6 

0.5 

0.6 

1.4 

1.9 

1993 

0.4 

0.4 

1.4 

1,9 

0.6 

0,7 

2.C 

2.5 

0.5 

0.6 

1.5 

1,7 

1994 

0.4 

0.4 

1,3 

1.8 

0.6 

0.7 

2.0 

2.3 

0.5 

0.7 

1.5 

1,6 

SOURCE:  U.S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Table  S24      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  24 


English  Mathematics  Science  Four  core  subjects 


Percent  with 

Percent  with 

Percent  with 

Percent  with 

District  characteristics  Years 

4  or  more 

Years 

3  or  more 

Years 

3  or  more 

Years 

13  or  more 

Total 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.4 

Spending  per  pupil  In  school  district 

Less  than  $3,500 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

0.8 

$3,500  to  $4,499 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.8 

$4,500  to  $5,499 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

1.5 

0.0 

1.2 

0.1 

1.3 

$5,600  or  more 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.8 

Residents'  median  household  Income 

Lowest  25  percent 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.9 

Middle  60  percent 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

0.5 

Highest  25  percent 

0.0 

1.3 

0.0 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

1.0 

Residents  who  are  high  school  graduates 

Less  than  65.0  percent 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

1.4 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

1.1 

65.0  to  84.9  percent 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.5 

85.0  percent  or  more 

0.0 

1.5 

0.0 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

0.1 

0.8 

Residents  who  are  minority 

Less  than  5.0  percent 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.7 

5.0  to  19.9  percent 

0.0 

1.2 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.8 

20.0  to  49.9  percent 

0.0 

1.3 

0.0 

1.7 

0.0 

1.2 

0.0 

1.0 

50.0  percent  or  more 

0.0 

1.2 

0.0 

1.3 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

1.0 

Households  receiving  public  assistance 

Less  than  5.0  percent 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

0.7 

5.0  to  9.9  percent 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

0.9 

10.0  percent  or  more 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

1.2 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.9 

Urbanlclty  of  district 

Central  city 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.4 

0.0 

0.4 

Suburban/other  urban 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

1.2 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

0.9 

Rural/small  town 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

1.1 

0.1 

1.1 

NOTE:  Standard  errors  0.0  are  less  than  0.06. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91  (Teacher 
Demand  and  Shortage  Questionnaire);  Common  Core  of  Data  1989-90;  and  1990  Census  School  District  Special  Tabulation. 
Summary  File  Set  1  Extract. 
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Table  S25      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  25 


Percentage  point  change 


Characteristic 

1  OQO 

1  OQ7 

1  Vo/ 

1  vvu 

1  ooo 

lOPO  10P7 

1 OP7  lOon 
1  vo/- 1  wu 

1 oon  looo 
1  wu- 1  Wz 

M0P9  1 0OO 

Total 

0.6 

1.2 

1.7 

1.3 

1.4 

2.1 

2.1 

1.4 

Sex 

Male 

0.8 

1.4 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

2.3 

2.6 

2.0 

Female 

0.7 

1.3 

1.7 

1.4 

1.5 

2.1 

2.2 

1.6 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

0.7 

1.5 

1.8 

1.5 

1.6 

2.3 

2.3 

1.6 

Black 

1.3 

3.0 

3.8 

3.5 

3.2 

4.9 

5.2 

3.7 

Hispanic 

0.9 

2.2 

2.7 

2.4 

2.3 

3.4 

3.6 

2.6 

Asian/Pacific  (slander 

2.5 

4.4 

3.0 

3.6 

5.0 

5.3 

4.7 

4.4 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

2.2 

2.5 

3.6 

6.1 

3.3 

4.4 

7.1 

6.5 

Urbanicity 

Urban 

1.5 

2.2 

2.7 

Suburban 

0.9 

2.1 

2.2 

Rural 

1.1 

2.0 

2.3 

Control  of  school 

Public 

0.6 

1.2 

1.8 

1.2 

1.4 

2.2 

2.2 

1.4 

Private 

4.3 

4.6 

3.4 

4.5 

6.3 

5.7 

5.6 

6.2 

Parents'  highest  education  level 

Didn't  finish  high  school 

0.8 

2.8 

2.9 

High  school  graduate 

1.8 

2.0 

2.7 

Some  college 

1.0 

1.4 

1.7 

College  graduate 

1.7 

2.5 

3.0 

—  Not  available. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study,  1987 
and  1990  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Studies,  and  *he  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  Transcripts,  1992. 


Table  S26      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  26 


Percentage  point  change 
1982       1987       1990       1992     1982-1987     1987-1990     1990-1992  1982-1992 


Mathematics  and 
science  courses 


Mathematics 

Remedial/belov^  grade  level 

math 
Algebra  I 
Algebra  II 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Analysis/pre-calculus 
Calculus 

Algebra  II  and  geometry 
Algebra  11,  geometry.  1rigo- 
nometry.  and  calculus 

Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Biology  and  chemistry 
Biology,  chemistry,  and  physics 


1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

0.8 

1.6 

2.0 

1.8 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

1.8 

1.4 

1.1 

2.0 

2.3 

1.8 

1.0 

0.9 

1.3 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

0.6 

1.5 

1.3 

1.0 

1.6 

2.0 

1.6 

0.5 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

1.7 

1.4 

1.2 

1.9 

2.2 

1.8 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.5 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

1.7 

0.6 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

1.7 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 
0.8 
1.5 
1.4 
1.2 
1.1 
0.9 
1.5 

0.3 


1.0 
1.4 
1.2 
1.4 
1.1 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcript  Study;  1987 
and  1990  NAEP  High  School  Transcript  Studies;  and  National  Education  Longltudunal  Study  Transcripts,  1992. 
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Table  S28      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  28 


Recent  high  school  graduates 

not  enrolled  In  college  Recent  school  dropouts 


October  Total  White  Block       Hispanic  Total  White  Black  Hispanic 


1973 

1.6 

1.7 

5.6 

C) 

2.5 

3.1 

6.6 

n 

1974 

1.6 

1.7 

6.3 

C) 

2.5 

3.1 

6.1 

n 

1975 

1.7 

1.8 

6.0 

C) 

2.6 

3.2 

6.0 

11.0 

1976 

1.7 

1.8 

6.3 

C) 

2.6 

3.1 

6.0 

n 

1977 

1,6 

1,7 

6,5 

10.8 

2.5 

3.0 

6.6 

n 

1978 

1.6 

1.6 

6.1 

10.4 

2,5 

3,1 

6,6 

11.4 

1070 

1 V/V 

1  A 
1 .0 

1  7 

A  A 

o  o 

z,o 

A  9 

f*^ 

\ ) 

1980 

17 

1,8 

5,7 

C) 

2.6 

3.3 

6.0 

10.7 

1981 

1,8 

1,9 

5.5 

C) 

2,6 

3.5 

4.3 

10.9 

1982 

1.9 

2,1 

5.1 

10.6 

'2,8 

3,7 

5.9 

C) 

1983 

2.0 

2,1 

5.4 

n 

3,1 

4,1 

7.2 

C) 

1984 

2,0 

2.2 

5,4 

10,3 

3,1 

3,9 

7.5 

11.0 

1985 

2,2 

2,4 

6,1 

C) 

3.0 

4,1 

7.2 

11.6 

1986 

2.0 

2,3 

5.6 

11,4 

3.2 

4,3 

9.4 

10.3 

1987 

2.1 

2.3 

7.0 

10.7 

3,3 

4,2 

7.4 

C) 

1988 

2.2 

2,4 

6,6 

15,4 

3.5 

4.4 

7.4 

13.5 

1989 

2.4 

2,5 

7.7 

15,8 

3.9 

5,0 

7.9 

C) 

1990 

2,4 

2.7 

6,9 

O 

3,9 

5,1 

9.4 

C) 

1991 

2.7 

3,1 

6.7 

n 

3.9 

5.3 

8.3 

C) 

1992 

2,5 

2,9 

6.6 

12,7 

3.8 

5,1 

C) 

12.2 

1993 

2.6 

2.8 

7.9 

13.7 

4.0 

5.0 

9.3 

(*) 

*  Too  few  sample  observations  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys, 


Table  S29      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  29 


Males  Females 


High  High 
Grades       school        Some      Bachelor's  Grades       school        Some  Bachelor's 

Age  Total      9  to  1 1     diploma      college         degree        Total      9  to  1 1     diploma      college  aegree 


20-24 

0.8 

2.4 

1.2 

1.2 

25-29 

0.6 

2.2 

1.0 

1.0 

30-34 

0.6 

2.2 

0.9 

1.0 

35-39 

0.6 

2.4 

0.9 

1.0 

40-44 

0.6 

3.1 

1.2 

0.9 

45-49 

0.6 

2.9 

1.2 

1.1 

50-54 

0.7 

3.3 

1.3 

1.5 

56-69 

1.0 

3.0 

1.7 

2.1 

60-64 

1.1 

3.1 

2.0 

2.7 

2.1  0.8  2.3  1.6  1.1  1.6 

1.0  0.7  2.5  1.3  1.3  1.2 

0.7  0.7  2.4  1.2  1.2  1.3 

0.6  0.7  2.8  1.2  1.2  1.2 

0.8  0.7  3.1  1.2  1.2  1.1 

0.7  0.7  3.0  1.3  1.4  1.2 

0.9  0.9  3.0  1.6  1.7  1.7 

1.7  1.0  2.8  1.6  2.2  2.4 

2.4  1.0  2.4  1.7  2.6  3.0 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  Current  Population  Survey,  1994. 
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Indicator  32 


Table  S30      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  30 


Year 

0—1 1  \/oorQ  f^f  c^hrw^l 

16  or  more  years  of  school 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1970 

0.02 

0.06 

0.02 

0.06 

n  no 
0.02 

n  nx 
0.06 

1972 

0.02 

0.03 

0.02 

0.05 

0.02 

n  nc 

1974 

0.02 

0.06 

0.02 

0.05 

n  no 

U.UO 

1976 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.05 

0.02 

0.06 

1978 

0.03 

0.02 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

0.06 

1980 

0.02 

0.04 

0,02 

0.04 

0.02 

OM 

1982 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.03 

0.02 

0.06 

1984 

0.03 

0.04 

0,04 

0.03 

0.05 

0.04 

1986 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

1988 

0.03 

0.03 

0,02 

0.04 

0.04 

0.03 

1990 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

1991 

0.03 

0.06 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.04 

1992 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

0.06 

19V3 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.04 

0.03 

0.06 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 


Table  S32      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  32 


Years  of  schooling  completed 


All  persons  White  Black  Hispanic 


Less  than       9-11  12      13-15      16  years      9-11  12      9-11  12       9-11  12 

Year  Total       9  years     years     years     years      or  more     years     years     years     years     years  years 


1972 

0.2 

0.9 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

.0.6 

0.2 

2.2 

1.4 

3.2 

1.6 

1973 

0.2 

0.9 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

2.2 

1.4 

2.9 

1.4 

1974 

0.2 

1.0 

0.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

2.4 

1.3 

3.9 

1.7 

1976 

0.1 

1.1 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

0,2 

0.7 

0.2 

2.4 

1.2 

3.6 

1.6 

1976 

0.2 

1.0 

0.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

2.6 

1.1 

3.1 

1.4 

1977 

0.2 

1.0 

0.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

2.4 

1.2 

3.4 

1.6 

1978 

0.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

2.6 

1.3 

3.2 

1.8 

1979 

0.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

n.8 

0.2 

2.4 

1.2 

3.6 

1.8 

1980 

0.2 

1.1 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

2.4 

1.2 

3.2 

1.6 

1981 

0.2 

1.1 

0.8 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

2.4 

1.2 

3.3 

1.4 

1982 

ai 

1.1 

0.8 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

2.7 

1.3 

3.1 

1.3 

1983 

0.2 

1.0 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

2.6 

1.2 

3.1 

1.4 

1984 

0.2 

1.1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

2.6 

1.1 

2.7 

1.2 

1986 

0.1 

1.2 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

2.6 

1.1 

2.1 

1.1 

1986 

0.1 

LI 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

2.7 

1.0 

2.2 

1.0 

1987 

0.2 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

2.4 

1.0 

2.0 

1.1 

1988 

0.1 

1.3 

0.8 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

2.7 

1.1 

2.3 

1.2 

1989 

0.1 

1.1 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

2.6 

1.0 

2.2 

1.0 

1990 

0.2 

1.0 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

2.7 

1.0 

2.0 

0.9 

1991 

0.2 

1.0 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

2.6 

1.1 

1.9 

1.0 

1992 

0.2 

1.2 

0.9 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

1.0 

0.3 

2.6 

1.1 

2.1 

1.1 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Indicator  33 


Table  S33      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  33 


Percent  Percent 


Characteristics 

Percent 
who  gave 
ana  vol- 
unteered 

Percent 
who  vol- 
unteered 

Average 
hours/ 
week 

Percent 
who  were 
generous 
volunteers 

Percent 
Percent  of  Income 
who  contrl- 
gave  buted 

Percent 
who  were 
generous 
givers 

who  were  v»/ho 
generous  either  gave 
givers  and        or  vol- 
volunteers  unteered 

Total 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

No  postsocondory  education 

Total 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1  0 

1.0 

2.0 

Sex 

Male 

3.0 

3.0 

4.5 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.5 

o.u 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

1  ^ 

1.5 

2.6 

Employment  status 

Full-time 

1            fill  1  w 

3.0 

3.0 

4.5 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

Part-time 

0.5 

7.5 

4.6 

6.5 

7.0 

4.5 

4!5 

4.5 

6.6 

Not  employed 

or  retired 

2.5 

2.5 

4.5 

1.5 

2.5 

3.0 

1.5 

1.6 

2.6 

Annual  Incoms 

Less  than  $20,000 

2.5 

3.0 

4.5 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

$20,000-$49,999 

3.0 

3.0 

4.5 

2.5 

3  0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.6 

$60,000  or  more 

7.5 

7.5 

4.5 

4.5 

60 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

6.0 

Some  postsecondory  education 

Total 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

Sex 

2.5 

'\  n 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.5 

Female 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

2!o 

2.0 

2.0 

Employment  status 

Full-time 

2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

1.5 

2.0 

2.0 

1.5 

1.5 

Part-time 

6.5 

6.5 

4.5 

6.5 

4.5 

4.5 

6.0 

4.5 

4.5 

Not  employed 

or  retired 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

Annual  Income 

Less  than  $20,000 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

3.5 

4.0 

4.5 

3.5 

3.0 

3.5 

$20,000-$49,999 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.5 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

$60,000  or  more 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

SOURCE:  Biennial  Gallup  Survey  on  Giving  and  Volunteering  (1992),  sponsored  by  the  Independent  Sector. 
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Indicator  40 


Table  S40      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  40 


Black  Hispanic 


PuDlic  schools  Public  schools 


Central 

Other 

Non- 

Private 

Central 

Other 

Non- 

Private 

Year 

Total 

cities 

metropolitan 

metropolitan 

schools 

Total 

cities 

metropolitan 

metropolitan 

schools 

1970 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

0.5 

U.O 

1971 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

0.5 

U.O 

1972 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

u.o 

U.z 

U.o 

0.0 

n  A 

U.4 

n  A 
u.o 

u.o 

n  7 

n  '\ 

0.5 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

03 

0.4 

0.6 

1974 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

o!3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.8 

1975 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

U.O 

U.O 

U.o 

u.o 

n  A 

n  7 
u.  / 

1976 

0.3 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.0 

n  A 
U.o 

n  A 
\JM 

n  A 

n  7 
u./ 

1977 

0.3 

0.8 

0.3 

0.5 

U.O 

U.O 

n  A 
U.O 

u.o 

n  ft 
u.o 

u.o 

n  R 

u.o 

n  A 

0  5 

0.6 

n 

0.7 

04 

0.3 

0.7 

1979 

0.3 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

o!7 

0.3 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

1980 

IVO  1 

n  fl 
u.o 

n  A 

U.4 

u.o 

n  A 

n 

u.o 

0.8 

04 

0.4 

0.8 

1982 

0.3 

0.9 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.3 

0^8 

0'.4 

o!5 

o!9 

1983 

0.3 

0.9 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.3 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

0.8 

1984 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

0.8 

1985 

0.3 

0.9 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.9 

1986 

0.3 

0.8 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.4 

0.9 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9 

1987 

0.3 

0.8 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.4 

0.9 

0.5 

0.6 

1.0 

1988 

0.4 

0.9 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

0.4 

1.0 

0.6 

0.7 

1.1 

1989 

0.4 

0.9 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

0.4 

1.1 

0.6 

0.7 

1.1 

1990 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.4 

0.9 

0.6 

0.6 

1.0 

1991 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.4 

0.9 

0.5 

0.6 

1.0 

1992 

0.3 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.4 

0.9 

0.6 

0.6 

1.0 

1993 

0.3 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

0.9 

0.4 

0.9 

0.5 

0.6 

1.0 

—  Not  available. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  "School  Enrollment 
various  years  end  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Indicator  41 


Table  S41      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  41 

English  as 

Programs 

Programs 

Diagnostic 

Medical 

School 

for  ttie 

for  ttie 

arKl  pre- 

healtti 

Bilingual 

a  second 

Remedial 

Remedial 

handi-   gifted  arxJ 

scriptive 

Extended 

care 

characteristics 

education 

language 

reeding 

matti 

capped 

talented 

services 

Day 

services 

Public  schools 

All  fourth-grade  stu- 

dents 

1.2 

1.0 

0.8 

1.1 

0.6 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

Central  city 

2.1 

1.6 

1.6 

2.0 

1.2 

1.8 

1.8 

2.1 

2.0 

Urban  fringe/large 

town 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

1.5 

1.8 

1.5 

2.2 

2.3 

Rural/small  town 

1.9 

1.8 

1.0 

1.6 

0.7 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

Percent  of  students  receiving  free  or 

reduced-price  lunch 

2.6 

4.7 

4.5 

4.5 

2.4 

2.9 

2.5 

4.0 

4.9 

6-20 

1.0 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

1.6 

1.9 

2.2 

2.5 

2.8 

21-40 

2.0 

2.6 

1.6 

2.3 

1.2 

2.0 

1 .9 

2.4 

2.6 

41-100 

2.2 

1.8 

1.1 

2.0 

1.1 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

2.4 

Privoto  schools 

All  fourth-grade  stu- 

dents 

0.5 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

0.8 

1.3 

1.2 

0.9 

Central  city 

0.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.5 

Urban  frinr;a/large 

tov/r. 

0.9 

1.3 

2.5 

2.3 

.1.7 

1.6 

2.4 

2.1 

1.8 

Rural/' .mall  town 

0.7 

1.2 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

1.8 

2.5 

2.1 

2.5 

Percem  of  students  receiving  free  or 

reduced-price  lunch 

0-5 

1.1 

2.6 

2.8 

3.6 

3.4 

3.0 

2.6 

3.1 

2.9 

6-20 

0.8 

1.9 

2.4 

2.4 

2.7 

2.8 

3.2 

3.8 

3.8 

21-40 

1.6 

2.4 

4.3 

5.0 

5.8 

5.2 

4.4 

6.2 

4.9 

41-100 

3.1 

5.1 

4.0 

5.1 

4.1 

4.0 

5.8 

5.2 

5.3 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Schools  end  Staffing  Survey.  1993-94. 
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Indicator  44 


Table  S43      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  43 


— 7^ 

Extracurricular  activity 

Characteristic 

Any 
acTiviTy 

Varsity 
sports 

Intra- 
mural 
sports 

School 
music 
group 

School 
play  or 
musical 

Year- 
book or 
news- 
paper 

Aca- 
demic 
clubs 

Student 
govern- 
ment 

School 
service 
clubs 

School 
voca- 
tional 
clubs 

Total 

0.6 

07 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Sex 

Male 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

Female 

0.7 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

U.O 

U./ 

U./ 

U.O 

Race/ethn  Icily 

White 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

Black 

2.4 

2.5 

2.0 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1 .6 

2.1 

1 .3 

1 .7 

nio  panic 

1  A 

1  A 
1 .0 

1  A 

1.1 

1.5 

1 .7 

1.4 

1 .4 

Aslan/Paciflc 
Islander 

1.9 

2.3 

2.3 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

2.3 

1.5 

1.9 

1.3 

American  Indian/ 
Alaskan  Native 

3.0 

6.1 

4.1 

4.6 

5.5 

4.0 

6.0 

4.8 

3.4 

4.3 

SES  quartlle 

Lov^/est 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

1.3 

Middle 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

Highest 

0.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

0.9 

1.1 

0.6 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
Second  Follovy^-up,  Student  Survey,  1992. 


Table  S44      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  44 


Percent  receiving  free  or                    Control  of  school 
reduced-price  lunch   


41 

percent  Other 

Reason  school  personnel                                         0-5        6-20       21-40        and  puhiir      rathoiic  nrlvate 

contacted  parents                                Total   percent   percent   percent       over  ^^^"^      ^arnoiic  privare 


Discuss: 


Student's  academic  performance 

0.7 

1.7 

1.3 

1.6 

2.0 

0.8 

2.7 

3.9 

Student's  academic  program 

0.7 

1.6 

1.2 

1.5 

1.7 

0.7 

3.0 

4.1 

Student's  post-high  school  plans 

0.8 

1.6 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

0.7 

3.2 

3.7 

Student's  attendance 

0.7 

2.1 

1.4 

1.5 

1.9 

0.8 

1.8 

4.3 

Student's  behavior 

0.6 

1.5 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

0.6 

1.7 

2.7 

Request  parent  volunteer 
time  at  school 

0.8 

1.9 

1.4 

1.5 

1.9 

0.8 

2.4 

2.4 

Inform  parents  how  to  help 
student  with  school  work 

0.6 

1.4 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

0.6 

2.6 

4.3 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
Second  Follow-up,  Parent  Survey.  1992. 
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Indicator  45 


Table  S45(a)  Standard  errors  for  the  first  text  table  in  Indicator  45 


Total                  Public  schcxjl  level  Public  high  school  %  of  students 

Control      eligible  for  free  or  reduced-price 

sch^l       Public    Private       Clemen-  Combined  ^^'^^ 


Urbaniclty  '^"""^  taty    Middle       High         el/sec        Q.5  21-40  41-100 


Total 

0.07 

0.06 

0.23 

0.08 

0.17 

0.22 

0.35 

0.36 

0.19 

0.25 

0.51 

Central  city 

0.16 

0.15 

0.27 

0.17 

0.44 

0.56 

1.12 

1.89 

0.63 

0.95 

1.33 

Urtxjn  fringe/large  town 

0.13 

0.14 

0.34 

0.18 

0.35 

0.28 

1.05 

0.61 

0.50 

0.65 

1.10 

Rural/small  town 

0.10 

0.09 

0.47 

0.11 

0.19 

0.31 

0.35 

0.25 

0.16 

0.27 

0.47 

Table  S45(b)  Standard  errors  for  the  second  text  table  in  Indicator  45 


Total  Public  school  level  Public  high  school  %  of  students 

Control      eligible  for  free  or  reduced-price 

cr^Sl^i       D..K.i^    Dri.^^  Elemen-                           Combined   '^^^^  

Urbanicity                                         ^^"^    ^^"^^^  tary    Middle       High          el/sec  21-40  41-100 


AbMnt««lsm 


Total 

0.27 

0.29 

0.25 

0.29 

o.ao 

0.86 

1.15 

1.31 

1.26 

'..74 

i.a7 

Central  city 

0.65 

0.76 

0.36 

0.90 

1.74 

1.92 

3.96 

5.92 

2.89 

3.33 

3.64 

Urban  fringe/large  town 

0.52 

0.59 

0.37 

0.52 

1.27 

1.49 

3.35 

1.73 

2.40 

4.39 

6.27 

Rural/small  town 

0.35 

0.36 

0.61 

0.34 

1.08 

0.82 

0.87 

1.79 

1.29 

1.91 

1.69 

Tardln«M 

Total 

0.22 

0.23 

0.26 

0.34 

0.75 

0.56 

1.29 

0.96 

1.02 

1.54 

1.90 

Central  city 

0.59 

0.69 

0.40 

0.84 

1.54 

1.46 

3.91 

4.36 

2.63 

2.50 

3.49 

Urban  fringe/large  town 

0.40 

0.44 

0.52 

0.58 

1.14 

1.01 

3.53 

1.48 

1.52 

2.87 

4.98 

Rural/small  town 

0.26 

0.26 

0.75 

0.31 

0.79 

0.51 

1.02 

1.16 

0.84 

1.64 

1.30 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Sun/ey,  1990-91  (Teacher 
and  School  Questionnaires). 
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Indicator  46 


Table  S46      Stanuard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  46 


Number  of  school  changes  after  entering 
first  grade  ana  before 
the  mladle  of  eighth  grade 


Number  of  school  changes 
iDetween  the  middle  of  eighth 
grade  and  spring  1992 


characteristics  in  1988 

Less  than  2 

2  or  more 

Less  than  2 

2  or  more 

lOful 

\J,/t 

u./y 

O.do 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

0.88 

0.88 

0.59 

0.59 

Black 

2.61 

2.61 

2.60 

2.60 

Hispanic 

2.01 

2.01 

1  4fl 

1  4fl 

Asinn/Paclfic  Inlander 

2.83 

2.83 

1 .64 

1 .64 

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

5.13 

5.13 

5.93 

5.93 

Family  composition 

Mother  and  father 

0.75 

0.75 

0,48 

048 

Mother  only 

1.51 

1.51 

1.66 

1.66 

Mother  and  other  male 

2.43 

2.43 

1,76 

1.76 

Father  only/Other 

3.95 

3.95 

4,62 

4,62 

Father  and  other  female 

4.88 

4,88 

3.65 

3,65 

Annual  family  Income 

Under  $10,000 

2,37 

2,37 

2,04 

2.04 

$10,000-19,999 

1,71 

1.71 

1.35 

1.35 

$20,000-34.999 

1.27 

1.27 

1,02 

1.02 

$36,000-49.999 

1,54 

1.54 

0,88 

0,88 

$50,000  or  more 

1  51 

1.51 

1.58 

1,58 

SOURCE;  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
Base  Year  (1988)  and  Second  Follow-up  (1992)  Surveys. 
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Indicator  47 


Table  S47      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  47 


Had 
something 
stolen 

Propeny 
deliberately 
darr»aged 

Injured 
with  a 
weapon 

Threatened 
with  a 
weapon 

Injured 
without 
a  weapon 

Threatened 

without 
a  weapon 

T^ar 

White  Black 

White  Black 

White  Black 

Wh:*e  Black 

White  Black 

White  Black 

1976 

1  9 

o.o 

o.o 

n  A 

9  9 

n  A 
u.o 

9  A 

n  o 
u.y 

9  A 

1  n 

9  0 

1977 

1 .2 

2.9 

1.1 

2.5 

0.6 

1.9 

0.8 

2.5 

0.8 

1  .9 

1 .0 

2.5 

1978 

1.1 

2.9 

1.1 

2.5 

0.4 

1.4 

0.7 

2.2 

0.7 

2.2 

0.9 

2.4 

1979 

1.2 

3.3 

1.0 

2.9 

0.5 

2.2 

0.8 

2.6 

0.8 

2.2 

1.0 

2.9 

1980 

1.2 

2.9 

1.2 

2.5 

0.5 

1.9 

0.8 

2.5 

0.8 

2.2 

1.0 

2.5 

1981 

1.2 

2.6 

1.1 

2.6 

0.5 

2.0 

0.9 

2.3 

0.9 

2.3 

0.9 

2.4 

1982 

1.1 

2.9 

1.1 

3.1 

0.5 

1.4 

0.9 

2.2 

0.9 

1.9 

0.9 

2.5 

1983 

1.2 

2.9 

1.1 

2.9 

0.6 

1.4 

0.8 

2.2 

0.9 

2.2 

0.9 

2.5 

1984 

1.2 

2.9 

1.0 

2.9 

0.5 

1.4 

.  0.8 

2.2 

0.8 

2.2 

1.0 

2.5 

1985 

1.2 

2.9 

1.2 

2.9 

0.6 

1.9 

0.8 

2.5 

0.9 

2.5 

1.0 

2.9 

1986 

1.3 

3.3 

1.2 

2.9 

0.6 

1.6 

0.9 

2.6 

0.9 

2.6 

1.1 

2.9 

1987 

1.3 

3.3 

1.2 

3.1 

0.6 

1.6 

0.9 

2.7 

0.9 

2.6 

1.1 

2.9 

1988 

1.3 

3.1 

1.2 

2.9 

0.6 

1.9 

0.9 

2.5 

0.9 

2.2 

1.0 

2.9 

1989 

1.3 

3.6 

1.3 

3.3 

0.6 

2.2 

0.8 

2.9 

1.0 

2.9 

1.1 

2.9 

1990 

1.4 

3.6 

1.3 

3.3 

0.6 

2.2 

0.8 

2.9 

1.0 

2.2 

1.1 

2.9 

1991 

1.4 

3.6 

1.3 

2.9 

0.6 

2.2 

1.0 

2.9 

1.0 

2.6 

1.3 

3.3 

1992 

1.4 

3.6 

1.4 

3.3 

0.7 

1.6 

0.9 

2.9 

1.1 

2.6 

1.4 

2.9 

1993 

1.6 

3.6 

1.4 

3.3 

0.7 

1.6 

1.1 

2.9 

0.9 

2.2 

1.3 

2.9 

SOURCE:  University  of  Michigan,  Survey  l?esearch  Center,  Institute  for  Social  l?esearch.  Monitoring  the  Future  Study. 
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Indicator  48 


Table  S48(a)  Standard  errors  for  the  first  text  table  in  Indicator  48 


Type  of  drug 

1975 

1978 

1981 

1984 

1987 

1990 

1993 

1994 

Alcohol 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

Morljuono 

1.2 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Any  Illicit  drug  other  thori  morljuana 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

Stimulants 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Inholents 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

LSD 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Cocaine 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Sedatives 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

6.3 

Tranquilizers 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3  ■ 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

—  Not  available. 

SOURCE:  University  of  Michigan,  Survey  Research  Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  Monitoring  the  Future  Study. 

Table  S48(b)  Standard  errors  for  the  second  text  table  in  Indicator  48 

8th-graders  in  1988 

lOth-graders  in  1990 

12th-graders  in  1992 

Control  of  school 

Ever 

Once  More  than 
or  twice  tv^ice 

Ever 

Once  More  than 
or  tv/ice  twice 

Ever 

Once  More  than 
or  twice  twice 

All  ttuctontt 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

Public 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

Catholic 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

1.9 

1.7 

0.8 

1.7 

1.3 

1.0 

Private,  other  religious 
affiliation 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

1.1 

0.5 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.3 

Private,  no  religious  affiliation 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

1.6 

1.1 

1.2 

2.5 

0.9 

2.2 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988, 
Base  Year  (1988),  First  Foilow-up  (1990),  and  Second  Follow-up  (1992)  Student  Surveys. 
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Indicator  50 


Table  S50      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  50 


Fall  19871  Fall  1992 


Type  of  Institution  and  course  division 

Type  of  Institution  and  course  division 

Total 

Compre- 

Liberal 

Compre- 

Uberal 

racuiTy  ranK 

Research 

Doctoral 

hensive 

arts 

Total 

Research 

Doctoral 

hensive 

arts 

Undergraduate,  lower 

division  courses 

Undergraduate,  lower  division  courses 

Full  professor 

2.3 

6.5 

5.2 

2.6 

4.5 

1.4 

5.1 

2.6 

1.6 

2.4 

Associate  professor 

2.7 

8.1 

4.9 

2.2 

3.0 

1.4 

4.6 

2.2 

1.2 

2.3 

Assistant  professor 

1.6 

3.4 

3.0 

2.0 

5.5 

1.1 

2.0 

2.8 

1.5 

2.7 

Instructor 

I.o 

1.2 

3.5 

2.0 

2.8 

1.3 

3.3 

2.5 

1.9 

2.4 

Lecturer 

1.4 

3.8 

1.5 

2.0 

1.8 

1.0 

3.6 

1.7 

0.9 

1.4 

Other 

0.5 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

2.9 

0.6 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

4.0 

Undergraduate,  upper 

division  courses 

Undergraduote,  upper  division  courses 

Full  Drofessor 

2.9 

6.9 

5.5 

3.7 

7.0 

5.6 

10.6 

9.1 

8.6 

5.2 

Associate  professor 

2.8 

7.5 

4.8 

3.6 

8.1 

3.2 

8.9 

4.9 

3.7 

5.3 

Assistant  professor 

4.7 

6.3 

9.6 

5.3 

16.2 

7.7 

4.4 

11.3 

11.6 

4.1 

Instructor 

1.6 

0.8 

4.9 

2.3 

2.0 

1.3 

2.1 

4.2 

1.6 

3.1 

Lecturer 

1.0 

2.5 

3.7 

1.3 

20.0 

1.4 

3.4 

0.3 

2.1 

0.4 

Other 

0.3 

20.0 

20.0 

0.3 

1.9 

1.2 

0.1 

1.8 

0.4 

9.0 

Graduate  courses 

Graduate  courses 

Full  professor 

10.3 

6.7 

17.0 

14.2 

e) 

11.3 

12.9 

13.4 

11.9 

0) 

Associate  professor 

7.9 

12.9 

17.1 

9.3 

7.7 

3.2 

7.3 

12.0 

P) 

Assistant  professor 

6.6 

11.8 

12.6 

8.7 

7.4 

2.7 

19.0 

9.1 

P) 

Instructor 

10.6 

20.0 

0.9 

14.8 

0.7 

0.1 

3.8 

0.6 

Lecturer 

?0.0 

0.1 

20.0 

0.1 

e) 

2.8 

9.7 

0.2 

1.1 

Other 

20.0 

0.1 

20.0 

20.0 

0.1 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

'  Revised  from  previously  published  figures. 

2  Standard  error  is  less  than  0.05  and  is  rounded  to  0.0 

3  Too  few  sample  obsen/ations  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Sun/ey  of  Postsecondary  Faculty,  1988 
and  1993. 
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Table  S51      Standard  errors  for  text  table  in  Indicator  51 


All  students 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

z\j  or 

35  or 

zu  or 

oo  or 

aj  or 

OO  or 

oO  or 

moro 

moro 

more 

more 

more 

more 

more 

1  1  IVJIO 

Total 

hours 

hours 

Total 

hours 

hours 

Total 

hours 

hours 

Total 

hours 

hours 

1970 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

3.4 

2.3 

1.1 

— 

1971 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

2.8 

1.8 

1.2 

— 

1972 

0.9 

0.7 

0.3 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

3.1 

2.5 

1.8 

7.8 

6.4 

2.5 

1973 

n  o 
u.v 

n  7 
u.  / 

0.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

3.5 

2.7 

1.8 

7  n 

^  n 

2.6 

1974 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

3.2 

2.5 

1.6 

6.3 

4.8 

3.3 

1975 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

2.9 

2.3 

1.5 

6.1 

4.8 

2.6 

1976 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

2.7 

2.1 

1.3 

5.9 

4.4 

2.1 

1977 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

2.7 

2.1 

1.5 

6.4 

0.4 

2.7 

1978 

u.v 

n  7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

2.8 

2.1 

1.4 

12 

6.4 

3.8 

1979 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

2.9 

2.3 

1.5 

6!o 

5!o 

2.8 

1980 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

2.9 

2.2 

1.5 

6.2 

5.6 

2.6 

1981  ■ 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

2.8 

2.1 

1.3 

5.7 

4.8 

2.8 

1982 

0.9 

0.7 

0.3 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

3.1 

2.3 

1.4 

6.3 

4.7 

1.7 

1983 

o!9 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

3.1 

2.6 

1.0 

6.1 

5.2 

3.0 

^OfKA 
I  vo** 

0.9 

0.8 

0.4 

1 .0 

0.9 

0.4 

3.0 

2.4 

1 .2 

5.9 

4.9 

2.5 

1985 

0.9 

0.8 

0.4 

1.0 

0.9 

0.4 

3.1 

2.6 

1.6 

6.5 

5.6 

2.4 

1986 

0.9 

0.8 

0.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.5 

2.9 

2.4 

1.3 

6.3 

5.3 

1.8 

1987 

0.9 

0.8 

0.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.4 

3.2 

2.5 

1.4 

6.4 

5.9 

3.4 

1988 

1.0 

0.9 

0.4 

1.1 

1.0 

0.5 

3.5 

2.9 

1.3 

7.2 

6.7 

3.7 

1989 

1.0 

0.9 

0.5 

1.1 

1.0 

0.5 

3.2 

2.8 

1.4 

7.3 

6.9 

3.5 

1990 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.5 

3.2 

2.6 

1.1 

6.6 

6.0 

3.3 

1991 

0.9 

0.8 

0.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.5 

3.2 

2.7 

1.3 

6.0 

5.6 

2.5 

1992 

0.9 

0.8 

0.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.5 

3.1 

2.7 

1.4 

5.8 

5.3 

2.5 

1993 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

1.1 

1.0 

0.5 

3.1 

2.6 

1.3 

5.6 

4.8 

2.7 

—  Not  available. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  October  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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Indicator  59 


Table  S58      Standard  errors  for  text  table  in  Indicator  58 


Average 

Average     Average  Average 

Percentage 

prose 

annual 

weel<ly 

W6el<s 

with 

Occupation 

literacy 

earnings 

wage 

worKyu 

r\vt?rugt? 

graduate  Percentage 

scores 

in  1991     last  weel< 

in  1991 

degrees  female 

All  bachelor's  degree  recipients 

1.1 

$881 

25 

0.3 

0.2 

1.0 

1.0 

Scientists 

5.2 

1.855 

42 

1.0 

0.7 

4.3 

2.8 

Lawyers  and  judges 

6.8 

7.139 

555 

1.2 

1.0 

3.6 

5.6 

Accountants  and  auditors 

4.5 

2.879 

64 

0.6 

1.2 

5.9 

5.2 

Private  sector  executives  and  managers 

2481 

46 

0.3 

05 

2.7 

2.9 

Postsecondary  teachers 

7.2 

8.190 

153 

1.2 

1.3 

3.9 

5.6 

Engineers 

6.1 

2,386 

45 

0.7 

1.5 

4.6 

1.7 

Physicians 

10.2 

14.685 

3r.5 

1.3 

2.2 

0.0 

6.0 

Teachers 

2.8 

1,126 

20 

0.8 

0.6 

2.9 

2.8 

Writers  and  artists 

7.6 

3.266 

73 

2.1 

1.2 

7.5 

8.0 

Social  worl<ers 

6.7 

2.208 

44 

1.0 

1.6 

8.1 

6.8 

Sales  representatives 

4.9 

2.323 

79 

1.1 

1.1 

2.9 

3.7 

Education  administrators 

8.6 

4.995 

103 

0.9 

1.6 

5.0 

9.2 

Registered  nurses 

5.1 

2,414 

51 

1.2 

1.8 

4.6 

5.1 

Sales  supervisors  and  proprietors 

6.2 

4.694 

109 

0.6 

1.6 

5.5 

C  Q 

O.O 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey.  1992. 

Table  S59      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  59 

Majored  or 

Graduate 

Certified  in  main 

Certified  in  other 

minored  in  main 

degree  in 

assignment  field 

assignment  field 

assignment  field 

any  field 

Assignment  field 

1987-88        1990-91  1987-88 

1990-91 

1987-88 

1990-91 

1987-88 

1990-91 

All  teachers 

0.2 

0.2  M 

1.0 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

English  and  humanities 

0.4 

0.5  2.0 

2.2 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

English 

0.5 

0.5  2.8 

3.2 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

Arts  and  foreign  languages 

0.6 

0.8  3.2 

3.6 

0.8 

0.8 

1.4 

1.6 

Social  science 

0.5 

0.6  4.0 

4.1 

0.8 

0.8 

1.2 

1.4 

Mathematics  and  science 

0.5 

0.4            1 .6 

1.7 

0.8 

1.0 

0.7 

0.8 

Mathematics 

0.7 

0.8  2.9 

4.0 

1.0 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

Science 

0.6 

0.6  1.6 

1.9 

1.2 

1.5 

1.0 

1.2 

Education  specialties 

0.4 

0.3  2.0 

1.9 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1987-88  and  1990- 
91  (Teacher  Questionnaire). 
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Table  S60      Standard  errors  for  the  text  table  in  Indicator  60 


Public 


Private 


Full-time  teachers 


Full-time  teachers 


Teaching  status,  destination, 
and  reason  for  leaving 


Elemen-  Second- 
Total       Total        tary  ary 


Elemen-  Second- 
Totai       Total        tary  ary 


Teaching  status  in   1991-92  compared  to 


1990-91 

Teaching  at  same  school  0.5 

Moved  to  another  school  0.3 

Left  teaching  0.4 

Destination  of  leavers 

Working  In  education  2.1 

Working  outside  education  2.0 

Attending  college  1 .6 

Homemaklng/childrearing  3.2 

Retired  2.6 

Other  2.2 

Reason  for  leaving 

Retirement  2.6 

Family  or  personal  move  2.5 

To  pursue  another  career  1 .6 

Pregnancy /child  rearing  2.3 

Dissatisfied  with  teaching  as  a  career  2.0 


0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

2.0 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

2.2 

2.8 

4.3 

1.5 

2.1 

4.1 

3.1 

2.2 

1.9 

5.3 

3.7 

4.1 

6.3 

7.2 

1.7 

2.7 

1.9 

2.2 

3.2 

2.4 

3.8 

3.6 

4.9 

4.1 

2.1 

2.6 

4.1 

4.2 

2.7 

3.9 

3.7 

1  9 

2.0 

3.2 

8.2 

2.4 

2.8 

3.4 

3.0 

3.0 

4.8 

8.6 

2.8 

3.8 

0.7 

1.8 

2.2 

3.7 

7.9 

2.8 

4.0 

3.7 

2.1 

2.5 

3.7 

10.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7 

2.5 

3.1 

4.6 

5.5 

2.6 

4.3 

1.9 

1.9 

2.3 

2.7 

3.9 

2.2 

2.3 

5.2 

1.4 

1.9 

2.9 

4.0 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Schools  and  Saffing  Survey,  1990-91  and 
Teacher  Followup  Survey,  1991-92. 
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The  information  presented  in  this  report  was 
obtained  from  many  sources,  including  federal 
and  state  agencies,  private  research  organizations, 
and  professional  associations.  The  data  were 
collected  using  many  research  methods  including 
surveys  of  a  universe  (such  as  all  school  districts) 
or  of  a  sample,  compilations  of  administrative 
records,  and  statistical  projections.  Users  of  The 
Condition  of  Education  should  take  paiiicular  care 
when  comparing  data  from  different  sources. 
Differences  in  procedures,  timing,  phrasing  of 
questions,  interviewer  training,  and  so  forth 
mean  that  the  results  are  not  strictly  comparable. 
Following  the  general  discussion  of  data  accuracy 
below,  descriptions  of  the  information  sources 
and  data  collection  methods  are  presented, 
grouped  by  sponsoring  organization.  More 
extensive  documentation  of  procedures  used  in 
one  survey  as  compared  to  another  does  not 
imply  more  problems  with  the  data,  only  that 
more  information  is  available. 

Unless  otherwis-^  noted,  all  comparisons  cited  in 
the  text  were  tested  for  significance  using  f-tests 
and  are  significant  at  the  .05  level.  However, 
when  multiple  comparisons  are  cited,  a 
Bonferroni  adjustment  to  the  significance  level 
was  made.  When  other  tests  were  used,  they  are 
described  in  a  note  on  the  indicator  page  or  in  the 
supplemental  note  for  the  indicator. 

The  accuracy  of  any  statistic  is  determined  by  the 
joint  effects  of  "sampling"  and  "nonsampling" 
errors.  Estimates  based  on  a  sample  will  differ 
somewhat  from  the  figures  that  would  have  been 
obtained  if  a  complete  census  had  been  taken 
using  the  same  survey  instruments,  instructions, 
and  procedures.  In  addition  to  such  sampling 
errors,  all  surveys,  both  universe  and  sample,  are 
subject  to  design,  reporting,  and  processing  errors 
and  errors  due  to  nonresponse.  To  the  extent 
possible,  these  nonsampling  errors  are  kept  to  a 
minimum  by  methods  built  into  the  survey 
procedures.  In  general,  however,  the  effects  of 
nonsampling  errors  are  more  difficult  to  gauge 
than  those  produced  by  sampling  variability. 

The  estimated  standard  error  of  a  statistic  is  a 
measure  of  the  variation  due  to  sampling  and  can 
be  used  to  examine  the  precision  obtained  in  a 
particular  sample.  The  sample  estimate  and  an 


estimate  of  its  standard  error  permit  the 
construction  of  interval  estimates  with  prescribed 
confidence  that  the  interval  includes  the  average 
result  of  all  possible  samples.  If  all  possible 
samples  were  selected,  each  of  these  surveyed 
under  essentially  the  same  conditions,  and  an 
estimate  and  its  standard  error  were  calculated 
from  each  sample,  then  approximately  90  percent 
of  the  intervals  from  1.6  standard  errors  below 
the  estimate  to  1.6  standard  errors  above  the 
estimate  would  include  the  average  value  from 
all  possible  samples;  95  percent  of  the  intervals 
from  two  standard  errors  below  the  estimate  to 
two  standard  errors  above  the  estimate  would 
include  the  average  value  of  all  possible  samples; 
and  99  percent  of  all  intervals  from  2.5  standard 
errors  below  the  estimate  to  2.5  standard  errors 
above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average 
value  of  all  possible  samples.  These  intervals  are 
called  90  percent,  95  percent,  and  99  percent 
confidence  intervals,  respectively. 

To  illustrate  this  further,  consider  the  text  table 
for  Indicator  1  and  the  standard  error  table  SI  for 
estimates  of  standard  errors  from  Census  Current 
Population  Surveys.  For  the  1992  estimate  of  the 
percentage  of  3-year-olds  enrolled  in  school  (27.7 
percent),  table  SI  shows  a  standard  error  of  1.2. 
Therefore,  we  can  construct  a  95  percent 
confidence  Interval  from  25.3  to  30.1  (27.7  ±  2  x 
1.2).  If  this  procedure  were  followed  for  every 
possible  sample,  about  95  percent  of  the  intervals 
would  include  the  average  for  all  possible 
samples. 

Standard  errors  can  help  assess  how  valid  a 
comparison  between  two  estimates  might  be.  The 
standard  error  of  a  difference  between  two 
sample  estimates  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squared  standard 
errors  of  the  estimates  The  standard  error  (se)  of 
the  difference  between  sample  estimate  "a"  and 
sample  estimate  "b"  (if  "a"  and  "b"  are 
approximately  independent)  is: 


It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  standard 
errors  presented  in  the  indicators  and  in  the 
original  documents  are  approximations.  That  is, 
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to  derive  estimates  of  standard  errors  that  would 
be  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  that 
coiild  be  prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number 
of  approximations  were  required.  As  a  result, 
most  of  the  standard  errors  presented  provide  a 
general  order  of  magnitude  rather  than  the  exact 
standard  error  for  any  specific  item. 

The  preceding  discussion  on  sampling  variability 
was  directed  toward  a  situation  concerning  one 
or  two  estimates.  Determining  the  accuracy  of 
statistical  projections  is  more  difficult.  In  general, 
the  further  away  the  projection  date  is  from  the 
date  of  the  actual  data  being  used  for  the 
projection,  the  greater  the  possible  error  in  the 
projection.  If,  for  instance,  armual  data  from  1977 
to  1990  are  being  used  to  project  enrollment  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  the  further 
beyond  1990  one  projects,  the  more  variability  in 
the  projection.  One  will  be  less  sure  of  the  1996 
enrollment  projection  than  of  the  1991  projection. 
A  detailed  discussion  of  the  projections 
methodology  is  contained  in  Projections  of 
Education  Statistics  to  2004  (National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  1993). 

Both  imiverse  and  sample  surveys  are  subject  to 
nonsampling  errors.  Nonsampling  errors  can 
arise  in  various  ways:  from  respondents  or 
interviewers  interpreting  questions  differently, 
from  respondents  estimating  the  values  that  tihey 
provide,  from  partial  to  total  nonresponse,  from 
imputation  or  reweighting  to  adjust  for 
nonresponse,  from  inability  or  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  respondents  to  provide  correct 
information,  from  recording  and  keying  errors,  or 
from  overcoverage  or  undercoverage  of  the  target 
imiverse. 

Sampling  and  nonsampling  error  combine  to 
yield  total  survey  error.  Since  estimating  the 
magnitude  of  nonsampling  errors  would  require 
special  experiments  or  access  to  independent 
data,  these  magnitudes  are  seldom  available.  In 
almost  all  situations,  the  sampling  error 
represents  an  underestimate  of  the  total  survey 
error,  and  thus  an  overestimate  of  the  precision  of 
the  survey  estimates. 

To  compensate  for  suspected  nonrandom  errors, 
adjustments  of  the  sample  estimates  are  often 
made.  For  example,  adjustments  are  frequently 
made  for  nonresponse,  both  total  and  pan;al.  An 
adjustment  made  for  either  type  of  nonresponse 


is  often  referred  to  as  an  imputatior> — 
substitution  of  the  "average"  questiormaire 
response  for  the  nonresponse.  Imputations  are 
usually  made  separately  within  various  groups  of 
sample  members,  which  have  similar  survey 
characteristics.  Imputation  for  item  nonresponse 
is  usually  made  by  substituting  for  a  missing  item 
the  response  to  that  item  of  a  respondent  having 
characteristics  that  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
nonrespondent. 

In  editions  prior  to  1992  of  The  Condition  of 
Education,  when  reporting  race-specific  data  from 
the  Current  Population  Survey,  Hispanics  were 
usually  included  among  whites  and  blacks  (i.e., 
"Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race.").  Beginning  with 
the  1992  edition,  racial/ ethnic  data  from  the 
Current  Population  Survey  excludes  Hispanics 
from  whites  and  blacks  (e.g.,  whites  are  non- 
Hispanic  whites  and  blacks  are  non-Hispaiuc 
blacks). 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  dollar  values  in  this 
volume  are  expressed  in  constant  1993  dollars. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  is  used  to 
convert  current  dollars  for  earlier  years  to  1993 
dollars.  The  CPI  index  for  calendar  year  1994  is 
148.4. 

How  to  obtain  standard  errors  for  the 
supplemental  tables 

To  obtain  estimates  of  standard  errors  for  the 
statistics  in  the  supplemental  tables  write  to: 

Editor,  The  Condition  of  Education,  1995 
(Standard  Errors  Request) 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW,  Room  400D 
Wasliington,  DC  20208-5650 

Please  specify  WKl  or  ASCII  format  on  3.5  or  5.25 
inch  disks. 
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Adult  Literacy  in  America 

The  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  was  created 
as  a  new  measure  of  literacy  and  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Education  and  by  12  states.  It  is 
the  third  and  largest  assessment  of  adult  literacy 
funded  by  the  federal  government.  The  aim  of  the 
survey  is  to  profile  the  English  literacy  of  adults 
in  the  United  States  based  on  their  performance 
across  a  wide  array  of  tasks  that  reflect  the  types 
of  materials  and  demands  they  encounter  in  their 
daily  lives. 

To  gather  the  information  on  adults'  literacy 
skills,  trained  staff  interviewed  nearly  13,600 
individuals  age  16  and  older  during  the  first  8 
months  of  1992.  These  participants  had  been 
randomly  selected  to  represent  the  adult 
population  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Black  and 
Hispanic  households  were  oversampled  to 
ensure  reliable  estimates  of  literacy  proficiencies 
and  to  permit  analyses  of  the  performance  of 
these  smaller  subgroups.  In  addition,  some  1,100 
inmates  from  80  federal  and  state  prisons  were 
interviewed  to  gather  iiiformation  on  the 
proficiencies  of  the  prison  population.  In  total, 
over  26,000  adults  were  surveyed. 

Each  survey  participant  was  asked  to  spend 
approximately  an  hour  responding  to  a  series  of 
diverse  literacy  tasks  as  well  as  questions  about 
his  or  her  demographic  characteristics, 
educational  background,  reading  practices,  and 
other  areas  related  to  literacy.  Proficiency 
estimates  for  these  scales  were  based  on 
responses  to  the  assessment  tasks  and  reflect 
varying  degrees  of  skill  in  prose,  document,  and 
quantitative  literacy. 

Questions  concerning  the  National  Adult  Literacy 
Survey  can  be  directed  to: 

Andrew  Kolstad 
Education  Assessment  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5653 


Beginning  Postsecondary  Student  Longitudinal  Study 

The  Beginning  Postsecondary  Student 
Longitudinal  Study  (BPS)  provides  information 
concerning  persistence,  progress,  and  attainment 
from^initial  time  of  entry  into  postsecondary* 
education  through  leaving  school  and  entering 
the  workforce,  BPS  includes  traditional  and 
nontraditional  (e.g.,  older)  students  and  is 
representative  of  all  beginning  students  in 
postsecondary  education.  BPS  follows  first-time, 
beginrung  students  for  at  least  6  years  at  2-year 
intervals,  collecting  student  data,  postsecondary 
transcripts,  and  financial  aid  reports.  By  starting 
with  a  cohort  that  has  already  entered 
postsecondary  education,  and  following  it  for  6 
years,  BPS  will  be  able  to  determine  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  students  who  start  postsecondary 
education  later  differ  in  their  progress, 
persistence,  and  attainment. 

Common  Core  of  Data 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES)  uses  the  Common  Core  of  Data  (CCD) 
survey  to  acquire  and  maintain  statistical  data  on 
the  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  five 
outlying  areas  from  the  universe  of  state-level 
education  agencies.  Information  about  staff  and 
students  is  collected  annually  at  the  school,  LEA 
(local  education  agency  or  school  district),  and 
state  levels.  Information  about  revenues  and 
expenditures  is  also  collected  at  the  state  level, 
and  NCES  joins  the  Bureau  of  Census  in 
collecting  school  district  finance  data.  Data  are 
collected  for  a  particular  school  year  (October  1 
through  September  30)  via  survey  instruments 
sent  to  the  states  by  October  15  of  the  subsequent 
school  year.  States  have  one  year  in  which  to 
modify  the  data  originally  submitted. 

Since  the  CCD  is  a  universe  survey,  the  CCD 
information  presented  in  this  edition  of  The 
Condition  of  Education  is  not  subject  to  sampling 
error.  However,  nonsampiing  error  could  come 
from  two  sources — nonreturn  and  inaccurate 
reporting.  Almost  all  of  the  states  submit  all  CCD 
survey  instruments  each  year,  but  there  are  many 
delays  in  submitting  data  and  the  submissions 
are  sometimes  incomplete. 


Understandably,  when  56  education  agencies 
compile  and  submit  data  for  over  85,000  public 
schools  and  approximately  15,000  local  school 
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districts,  misreporting  can  occur.  Typically,  this 
results  from  varying  interpretation  of  NCES 
definitions  and  differing  recordkeeping  systems. 
NCES  attempts  to  minimize  these  errors  by 
working  closely  with  the  state  education  agency 
representatives  in  the  National  Forum  on 
Education  Statistics  and  its  state  CCD 
coordinators. 

The  state  education  agencies  report  data  to  NCES 
from  data  collected  and  edited  in  the  states* 
regular  reporting  cycles.  NCES  encourages  the 
agencies  to  incorporate  into  their  own  survey 
systems  the  NCES  items  they  do  not  already 
collect  so  that  those  items  will  also  be  available 
for  the  subsequent  CCD  survey.  Over  time  this 
has  meant  fewer  missing  data  cells  in  each  state's 
response,  reducing  the  need  to  impute  data. 

NCES  subjects  data  from  the  education  agencies 
to  a  comprehensive  edit.  Where  data  are 
determined  to  be  inconsistent,  missing,  or  out  of 
range,  NCES  contacts  the  education  agencies  for 
verification.  NCES-prepared  state  summary 
forms  are  returned  to  the  state  education  agencies 
for  verification.  States  are  also  given  an 
opportunity  to  revise  their  state-level  aggregates 
from  the  previous  survey  cycle. 

Questions  concerning  the  Common  Core  of  Data 
can  be  directed  to: 

John  Sietsema 

Elementar)'  and  Secondary  Education 
Statistics  Division 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5651 

Federal  Support  for  Education 

NCES  prepares  an  annual  compilation  of  Federal 
Funds  for  Education.  Data  for  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  program  totals  come  from  the 
Budget  of  the  iJ.S.  Government.  Budget  offices  of 
other  federal  agencies  provide  information  for  all 
other  federal  program  support  except  for  research 
funds,  which  are  obligations  reported  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  Federal  Funds  for 
Research  and  Development,  fiscal  years  1965  to 
1992.  Some  data  are  estimated,  based  on  reports 
from  the  federal  agencies  contacted  and  the 
Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government, 

Except  for  money  spent  on  research,  outlays  were 
used  to  report  program  funds  to  the  extent 


possible.  Some  tables  are  obligations  as  noted  in 
the  title  of  the  table.  Some  federal  program  funds 
not  commonly  recognized  as  education  assistance 
are  also  included  in  the  totals  reported.  For 
example,  portions  of  federal  funds  paid  to  some 
states  and  counties  as  shared  revenues  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  timber  and  minerals  from  public 
lands  have  been  estimated  as  funds  used  for 
education  purposes.  Parts  of  the  funds  received 
by  states  (in  1980)  and  localities  under  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program  are  also 
included,  as  are  portions  of  federal  funds 
received  by  the  District  of  Colimibia.  The  share 
of  these  funds  allocated  to  education  was 
assumed  equal  to  the  share  of  general  funds 
expended  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  states  and  localities  in  the  same  year 
as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its 
annual  publication.  Governmental  Finances, 

All  state  intergovernmental  expenditures  for 
education  were  assumed  earmarked  for 
elementary /secondary  education.  Contributions 
of  parent  governments  of  dependent  school 
systems  to  their  public  schools  amounted  to 
approximately  9  percent  of  local  government 
revenues  and  local  government  revenue  sharing 
in  each  year.  Therefore,  9  percent  of  local 
government  revenue-sharing  funds  were 
assumed  allocated  each  fiscal  year  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Parent  government 
contributions  to  public  school  systems  were 
obtained  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Finances  of  Public  School  Systems, 

The  amount  of  state  revenue-sharing  funds 
allocated  for  postsecondary  education  in  1980 
was  assimied  to  be  13  percent,  the  proportion  of 
direct  state  expenditures  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  reported  in  Governmental  Finances  for 
that  year. 

The  share  of  federal  funds  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  assigned  to  education  was  assumed 
equal  to  the  share  of  the  city's  general  5und 
expenditures  for  each  level  of  education. 

For  the  job  training  programs  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  only  estimated  sums  spent 
on  classroom  training  have  been  reported  as 
educational  program  support. 

During  the  1970s,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  prepared  annual  reports  on 
federal  education  program  support.  These  were 
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published  in  Budget  of  the  U,  S,  Government 
[Special  Analyses].  The  information  presented  in 
this  report  is  not,  however,  a  continuation  of  the 
OMB  series.  A  number  of  differences  in  the  two 
series  should  be  noted.  OMB  required  all  federal 
agencies  to  report  outlays  for  education-related 
programs  using  a  standardized  form,  thereby 
assuring  agency  compliance  in  reporting.  The 
scope  of  education  programs  reported  here 
differs  from  that  of  OMB.  Off-budget  items  such 
as  the  annual  volume  of  guaranteed  student 
loans  were  not  included  in  OMB's  reports. 
Finally,  while  some  mention  is  made  of  an  annual 
estimate  of  federal  tax  expenditures,  OMB  did  not 
include  them  in  its  annual  analysis  of  federal 
education  support.  Estimj^tpH  federal  tax 
expenditures  for  education  are  the  difference 
between  current  federal  tax  receipts  and  what 
these  receipts  would  be  without  existing 
education  deductions  to  income  allowed  by 
federal  tax  provisions. 

Recipients'  data  are  estimated  based  on  Estimating 
Federal  Funds  for  Education:  A  New  Approach 
Applied  to  Fiscal  Year  1980,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  "Federal  Support  for  Education,  Fiscal 
Years  1980  to  1984,"  and  Catalog  of  Federal 
Domestic  Assistance,  The  recipients'  data  tend  to 
undercount  institutions  of  higher  education 
(IHEs),  students,  and  local  education  agencies 
(LEAs).  This  is  because  some  of  the  federal 
programs  have  more  than  one  recipient  receiving 
funds.  In  these  cases  the  recipients  were  put  into 
a  "mixed  recipients"  category,  because  there  was 
no  way  to  disaggregate  the  amount  each  recipient 
received. 

Questions  concerning  "Federal  Support  for 
Education"  can  be  directed  to: 

Charlcnc  Hoffman 

Data  Development  Division 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 

555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 

Washington,  DC  20208-5650 

High  School  and  Beyond 

High  School  and  Beyond  (HS&B)  is  a  national 
longitudinal  survey  of  1980  high  school 
sophomores  and  seniors.  The  base-year  survey 
•VdS  a  probability  sample  of  1,015  high  schools 
with  a  target  number  of  36  sophomores  and  36 
seniors  in  each  of  the  schools,  A  total  of  58,270 
students  participated  in  the  base-year  survey. 


Substitutions  were  made  for  noncooperating 
schools— but  not  for  students — in  those  strata 
where  it  was  possible.  Overall,  1,122  schools 
were  selected  in  the  original  sample  and  811  of 
these  schools  participated  in  the  survey.  An 
additional  204  schools  were  dravm  in  a 
replacement  sample.  Student  refusals  and 
student  absences  resulted  in  an  82  percent 
completion  rate  for  the  survey. 

Several  small  groups  in  the  population  were 
oversampled  to  allow  for  special  study  of  certain 
types  of  schools  and  students.  Students 
completed  questionnaires  and  took  a  battery  of 
cognitive  tests.  In  addition,  a  sample  of  parents 
of  sophomores  and  seniors  (about  3,600  for  each 
cohort)  was  surveyed. 

HS&B  first  followup  activities  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1982.  The  sample  design  of  the  first 
followup  survey  called  for  the  selection  of 
approximately  30,000  people  who  were 
sophomores  in  1980.  The  completion  rate  for 
sophomores  eligible  for  on-campus  survey 
administration  was  about  96  percent.  About  89 
percent  of  the  students  who  left  school  bet^A^een 
the  base  year  and  first  followup  surveys 
(dropouts,  transfer  students,  and  early  graduates) 
completed  the  first  followup  sophomore 
questionnaire. 

In  designing  the  senior  cohort  first  followup 
survey,  one  of  the  goals  was  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  retained  sample,  while  still  keeping  sufficient 
numbers  of  ininorities  to  allow  important  policy 
analyses.  A  total  of  11,227  (94  percent)  of  the 
11,995  persons  subsampled  completed  the 
questionnaire.  I  '-)rmation  was  obtained  about 
the  respondents'  school  and  employment 
experiences,  family  status,  and  attitudes  and 
plans. 

The  sample  for  the  second  followup,  which  took 
place  in  spring  1984,  consisted  of  about  12,000 
members  of  the  senior  cohort  and  about  15,000 
members  of  the  sophomor.,  cohort.  The 
completion  rates  were  91  percent  for  the  senior 
cohort  and  92  percent  for  the  sophomore  cohort. 

HS&B  third  followup  data  collection  activities 
were  performed  in  spring  1986.  Both  the 
sophomore  and  senior  cohort  samples  for  this 
round  of  data  collection  were  the  same  as  those 
used  for  the  second  followup  survey.  The 
completion  rates  for  the  sophomore  and  senior 
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cohort  samples  were  91  percent  and  88  percent, 
respectively. 

Further  information  on  the  High  School  and 
Beyond  survey  may  be  obtained  from: 

Aurora  M.  D'Amico 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

High  School  Transcript  Studies 

As  part  of  the  first  followup  survey  of  High 
School  and  Beyond,  transcripts  were  requested  in 
fall  1982  for  an  18,152-member  subsample  of  the 
sophomore  cohort.  Of  the  15,941  transcripts 
actually  obtained,  1,969  were  excluded  because 
the  students  had  dropped  out  of  school  before 
graduation,  799  were  excluded  because  they  were 
incomplete,  and  1,057  were  excluded  because  the 
students  graduated  before  1982  or  the  transcript 
indicated  neither  a  dropout  status  nor 
graduation.  Thus  12,116  transcripts  were  used 
for  the  overall  curriculum  analysis  presented  in 
this  publication. 

All  courses  in  each  transcript  were  assigned  a 
six-digit  code  based  on  A  Classification  of 
Secondary  School  Courses  (developed  by 
Evaluation  Technologies,  under  contract  with 
NCES).  Credits  earned  in  each  course  were 
expressed  in  Carnegie  units.  (The  Carnegie  unit 
is  a  standard  of  measurement  that  represents  1 
credit  for  the  completion  of  a  1-year  course.  To 
receive  credit  for  a  course,  the  student  must  have 
received  a  passing  grade — "pass,"  "D,"  or  higher.) 
Students  who  transferred  from  public  to  private 
schools  or  from  private  to  public  schools  between 
their  sophrmore  and  senior  years  were 
eliminated  from  public /private  analyses. 

Transcripts  of  1987  high  school  graduates  were 
compared  with  transcripts  of  1982  graduates  to 
describe  changes  in  course  taking  across  this 
5-year  period.  The  analyses  were  based  on 
approximately  22,700  transcripts  of  1987 
graduates  obtained  as  part  of  the  1987  High 
School  Transcript  Study  and  12,000  transcripts  of 
1982  graduates  who  participated  in  the  HS&B 
project.  A  brief  description  of  each  study  is 
provided  below. 

The  sample  of  schools  for  the  1987  High  School 
Transcript  Study  (conducted  by  Wcstat,  Inc.  for 


tlrie  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  NCES) 
consisted  of  a  nationally  representative  sample  of 
471  eligible  secondary  schools  selected  for  1986 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NAEP)  for  grade  11 /age  17  students,  of  which 
433  schools  participated. 

The  1990  High  School  Transcript  Study  was 
conducted  usmg  methodology  and  techniques 
nearly  identical  to  those  used  in  the  1987  study. 
The  sample  of  schools  was  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  schools  teaching  grade 
12  or  having  17-year-old  students,  and  the  sample 
of  students  was  a  representative  sample  of 
seniors  graduating  from  each  school. 
Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  sample  for  the 
transcript  study  had  participated  in  NAEP 
assessments  in  1990. 

These  analyses  focused  on  high  school  graduates, 
so  onJy  those  students  who  had  graduated  from 
high  school  were  included — from  the  1990  study, 
the  1987  High  School  Transcript  Study,  and  from 
High  School  and  Beyond.  Because  the  methods 
of  identifying  and  defining  handicapped  students 
were  different  for  the  later  studies,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  samples  as  comparable  as  possible,  it 
was  necessary  to  restrict  the  samples  to  those 
students  whose  records  indicated  they  had  not 
participated  in  a  special  education  program. 

Further  information  on  this  survey  may  be 
obtained  from: 

Patrica  Dabbs 

Education  Assessment  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5653 

Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System 

The  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data 
System  (IPEDS)  surveys  all  postsecondary 
institutions,  including  universities  and  colleges, 
as  well  as  institutions  offering  technical  and 
vocational  education  beyond  the  high  school 
level.  This  survey,  which  began  in  1986,  replaces 
and  supplements  the  Higher  Education  General 
hiformation  Survey  (HEGIS). 

IPEDS  consists  of  several  integrated  components 
that  obtain  information  on  where  postsecondary . 
education  is  available  (institutions),  who 
participates  in  it  and  completes  it  (students), 
what  programs  are  offered  and  what  programs 
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are  completed,  and  what  human  and  financial 
resources  are  involved  in  the  provision  of 
institutionally  based  postsecondary  education. 
Specifically,  these  components  include: 
institutional  characteristics,  including 
institutional  activity;  fall  enrollment,  including 
age  and  residence;  fall  enrollment  in 
occupationally  specific  programs;  completions; 
finance;  staff;  salaries  of  full-time  instructional 
faculty;  and  academic  libraries. 

The  higher  education  portion  of  this  survey  is  a 
census  of  accredited  2-  and  4-year  colleges.  From 
1986-92,  data  from  private  less-than-2-year 
institutions  (primarily  vocational/ technical 
institutions)  were  collected  througl .  a  sam.ple 
survey.  Thus,  some  portions  of  all  postsecondary 
institutional  data  will  be  subject  to  sampling  and 
nonsampling  errors,  while  that  portion  from 
accredited  2-  and  4-year  colleges  will  be  subject 
only  to  nonsampling  error.  In  1993,  IPEDS  began 
to  survey  the  universe  of  all  postsecondary 
institutions  eligible  for  Title  IV  student  financial 
aid. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  IPEDS  in  1986, 
HEGIS  acquired  and  main.ained  statistical  data 
on  the  characteristics  and  operations  of 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Implemented  in 
1966,  HEGIS  was  an  annual  universe  survey  of 
institutions  listed  in  the  latest  NCES  Education 
Directory  of  Colleges  and  Universities, 

The  trend  tables  presented  in  this  report  draw  on 
IPEDS  and  HEGIS  surveys,  which  solicited 
information  concerning  institutional 
characteristics,  faculty  salaries,  finances, 
enrollment,  and  degrees.  Since  these  surveys 
were  distributed  to  all  higher  education 
institutions,  the  data  presented  were  not  subject 
to  sampling  error.  However,  they  were  subject  to 
nonsampling  error,  the  sources  of  which  varied 
with  the  survey  instrument.  Information 
concerning  the  nonsampling  error  of  the 
eru'ollment  and  degrees  surveys  draws 
extensively  on  the  "HEGIS  Post-Survey 
Validation  Study"  conducted  in  1979. 

Further  information  on  IPEDS  may  be  obtained 
from: 

Roslyn  Korb 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

Fall  Enrollment.  This  survey  has  been  part  of  the 
IPEDS  or  HEGIS  series  since  1966.  The 
enrollment  survey  response  rate  was  relatively 
high;  the  1990  response  rate  was  87.2  percent. 
Major  sources  of  nonsampling  error  for  this 
survey  were  classification  problems,  the 
imavailability  of  needed  data,  interpretation  of 
definitions,  the  survey  due  date,  and  operational 
errors.  Of  these,  the  classification  of  student? 
appears  to  have  been  the  main  source  of  error. 
Institutions  had  problems  in  correctly  classifying 
first-time  freshmen,  other  first-time  students,  and 
unclassified  students  for  both  full-time  and 
part-time  categories.  These  problems  occurred 
most  often  at  2-year  institutions  (private  and 
public)  and  private  4-year  institutions.  In  the 
1977-78  HEGIS  validation  studies,  the 
classification  problem  led  to  an  estimated 
overcoimt  of  11,000  full-time  students  and  an 
undercount  of  19,000  part-time  students. 
Although  the  ratio  of  error  to  the  grand  total  was 
quite  small  (less  than  1  percent),  the  percentage  of 
errors  was  as  high  as  5  percent  for  detailed 
student  levels  and  even  higher  at  certain 
aggregation  levels. 

Beginning  with  fall  1986,  the  survey  system  was 
redesigned  v/iti\  the  introduction  of  IPEDS  (see 
above).  The  new  survey  system  comprises  all 
postsecondary  institutions,  but  also  maintains 
comparability  with  earlier  surveys  by  allowing 
HEGIS  institutions  to  be  tabulated  separately. 
The  new  system  also  provides  for  preliminary 
and  revised  data  releases.  This  allows  the  Center 
flexibility  to  release  early  data  sets  while  still 
maintaining  a  more  accurate  final  database. 

Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Fringe  Benefits  ofFull-Time 
Instructional  Faculty.  This  survey  has  been 
conducted  for  most  years  from  1966-67  to  1985- 
86,  and  in  1987-88  and  1989-9&.  Although  the 
survey  form  was  changed  a  number  of  times 
during  those  years,  only  comparable  data  are 
presented  in  this  report.  The  data  were  collected 
from  the  individual  colleges  and  universities. 

Between  1966-67  and  1985-86  this  survey 
differed  from  other  HEGIS  surveys  in  that 
imputations  were  not  made  for  nonrespondents. 
Thus,  there  is  some  possibility  that  the  salary 
averages  presented  in  this  report  may  differ  from 
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the  results  of  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
colleges  and  universities.  Beginning  with  the 
surveys  for  1987-88,  the  IPEDS  data  tabulation 
procedures  included  imputations  for  survey 
nonrespondents.  The  response  rate  for  the  1989- 
90  survey  was  80.5  percent.  The  response  rate  for 
public  colleges  was  substantially  higher  than  the 
response  rate  for  private  colleges.  Thus,  it  is 
probable  that  the  public  colleges'  salary  data  are 
more  accurate  than  Ihe  data  for  private  colleges. 
Although  data  fron^  these  surveys  are  not  subject 
to  sampling  terror,  sources  of  nonsampling  error 
included  computational  errors  and 
misclassification  in  reporting  and  processing. 
NCES  checked  individual  colleges'  data  for 
internal  and  longitudinal  consistency  and 
contacted  the  colleges  to  check  inconsistent  data. 

Completions.  This  survey  was  part  of  the  HEGIS 
series  throughout  its  existence.  However,  the 
degree  classification  taxonomy  was  revised  in 
1970-71  and  1982-83.  Collect).on  of  degree  data 
has  been  maintained  through  the  IPEDS  system. 

Though  information  from  survey  years  1970-71 
through  1981-82  is  directly  comparable,  care 
must  be  taken  if  infom..iHon  before  or  after  that 
period  is  :-^cluded  in  any  comparison.  For 
example,  degrees-conferred  trend  tables  arranged 
by  the  1982-83  classification  were  added  to  the 
Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1992  to  provide 
consistent  data  from  1970-71  to  1988-89. 
However,  data  on  associate's  degrees  and  other 
formal  awards  below  the  baccalaureate,  by  field 
of  study  after  1982-83,  are  not  comparable  with 
figures  for  earlier  years.  The  nonresponse  rate 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  significant  source  of 
nonsampling  error  for  this  survey.  The  return 
rate  over  the  years  was  high,  with  the  response 
rate  for  the  1989-90  survey  at  92.3  percent. 
Because  of  the  high  return  rate,  nonsampling 
error  caused  by  imputation  was  also  minimal. 

The  major  sources  of  nonsampling  error  for  this 
survey  were  differences  between  the  NCES 
program  taxonomy  and  taxonomies  used  by  the 
colleges,  classification  of  double  majors  and 
double  degrees,  operational  problems,  and 
survey  timing.  In  the  1979  HEGIS  validation 
study,  these  sources  of  nonsampling  were  found 
to  contribute  to  an  error  rate  of  0.3  percent 
overreporting  of  bachelor's  degrees  and  1.3 
percent  overreporting  of  master's  degrees.  The 


differences,  however,  varied  greatly  among 
fields.  Over  50  percent  of  the  fields  selected  for 
the  validation  study  had  no  errors  identified. 
Categories  of  fields  that  had  large  differences 
were  business  and  management,  education, 
engineering,  letters,  and  psychology.  It  was  also 
shown  that  differences  in  proportion  to  the 
published  figures  were  less  than  1  percent  for 
most  of  the  selected  fields  that  had  some  errors. 
Exceptions  to  these  were:  master's  and  Ph.D. 
programs  in  labor  and  industrial  relations  (20 
percent  and  8  percent);  bachelor  s  and  master's 
programs  in  art  education  (3  percent  and  4 
percent);  bachelor's  and  Ph.D.  programs  in 
business  and  commerce,  and  in  distributive 
education  (5  percent  and  9  percent);  master's 
programs  in  philosophy  (8  percent);  and  Ph.D. 
programs  in  psychology  (11  percent). 

Financial  Statistics.  This  survey  was  part  of  the 
HEGIS  series  and  has  been  continued  under  the 
IPEDS  system.  Changes  were  made  in  the 
financial  survey  instruments  in  fiscal  years  (FY) 
1976, 1982,  and  1987.  The  FY  76  survey 
instrument  contained  numerous  revisions  to 
earlier  survey  forms  and  made  direct 
comparisons  of  line  items  very  difficult. 
Beginning  in  FY  82,  Pell  Grant  data  were 
collected  on  federal  restricted  grants  and 
contracts  revenues  and  restricted  scholarships 
and  fellowships  expenditures.  The  ifitroduction 
of  IPEDS  in  the  FY  87  survey  included  several 
important  changes  to  the  survey  instrument  and 
data  processing  procedures.  While  these  changes 
were  significant,  considerable  effort  has  been 
made  to  present  only  comparable  information  on 
trends  in  this  report  and  to  note  inconsistencies. 
Finance  tables  for  this  publication  have  been 
adjusted  by  subtracting  the  largely  duplicative 
Pell  Grant  amounts  from  the  later  data  to 
maintain  comparability  with  pre-FY  82  data. 

Possible  sources  of  nonsampling  error  in  the 
financial  statistics  include  nonresponse, 
imputation,  and  misclassification.  The  response 
rate  has  been  about  85-90  percent  for  most  of  the 
years  reported.  The  response  rate  for  the  FY  .l989 
survey  was  83.5  percent. 

Two  general  methods  of  imputation  were  used  in 
HEGIS.  If  the  prior  year's  data  were  available  for 
a  nonresponding  institution,  these  data  were 
inflated  using  the  Higher  Education  Price  Index 
and  adjusted  according  to  changes  in 
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enrollments.  If  no  previous  year's  data  were 
available,  current  data  were  used  from  peer 
institutions  selected  for  location  (state  or  region), 
control,  level,  and  enrollment  size  of  institution. 
In  most  cases  estimates  for  nonreporting 
institutions  in  IPEDS  were  made  using  data  from 
peer  institutions. 

Beginning  with  FY  87,  the  new  survey  system 
(IPEDS,  see  above)  has  comprised  all 
postsecondary  institutions,  but  has  also 
maintained  comparability  with  earlier  surveys  by 
allowing  2-  and  4-year  HEGIS  institutions  to  be 
tabulated  separately.  The  finance  data  tabulated 
for  this  publication  reflect  totals  for  the  HEGIS  or 
higher  education  institutions  only.  For  FY  87 
thri^ngh  FY  89,  in  order  to  maintain  comparability 
with  th.'^  historical  time  series  of  HEGIS 
institutions,  data  were  combined  from  two  of  the 
three  different  survey  forms  that  make  up  the 
IPEDS  survey  system.  The  vast  majorit)^  of  the 
data  were  tabulated  from  Form  1,  which  was 
used  to  collect  information  from  public  and 
private  nonprofit  2-  and  4-year  colleges.  Form  2, 
a  condensed  form,  was  used  to  gather  data  for  the 
2-year  proprietary  institutions.  Because  of  the 
differences  in  the  data  requested  on  the  two 
forms,  several  assumptions  were  made  about  the 
Form  2  reports  so  that  their  figures  could  be 
included  in  the  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  totals. 

In  IPEDS,  ^he  Form  2  institutions  were  not  asked 
to  separate  appropriations  from  grants  and 
contracts,  nor  state  from  local  sources  of  funding. 
For  the  Form  2  institutions,  all  the  federal 
revenues  were  assumed  to  be  federal  grants  and 
contracts  and  all  of  the  state  and  local  revenues 
were  assumed  to  be  restricted  state  grants  and 
contracts.  All  other  Form  2  sources  of  revenue, 
except  for  tuition  and  fees  and  sales  and  services 
of  educational  activities,  were  included  under 
"other."  Similar  adjustments  were  made  to  the 
expenditures  accoi  its.  The  Form  2  institutions 
reported  instruction,  scholarship,  and  fellowship 
expenditures  only.  All  other  educational  and 
general  expenditures  were  allocated  to  academic 
support. 

To  reduce  reporting  error,  NCES  used  national 
standards  for  reporting  financial  statistics.  These 
standards  are  contained  in  College  and  University 
Business  Administraiiou:  Administrative  Services 
(1974  edition),  published  by  the  National 


Association  of  College  and  University  Business 
Officers;  Audits  of  Colleges  and  Universities  (as 
amended  August  31, 1974),  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants;  and 
HEGIS  Financial  Reporting  Guide  (1980),  by  NCES. 
Wherever  possible,  definitions  and  formats  in  the 
survey  form  are  consistent  with  those  in  these 
three  accounting  texts. 

Fall  Staff,  The  fall  staff  data  presented  in  this 
publication  were  collected  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  (EEOC).  In  1989,  survey 
instruments  were  mailed  to  6,669  in- scope 
postsecondary  education  institutions,  including 
2,576  4-year  schools,  2,739  2-year  schools,  and  273 
public  less-than-2-year  schools.  The  universe  of 
5,002  less-than-2-year  private  institutions  were 
represented  by  a  sample  of  1,071  institutions. 

EEOC  collects  staff  data  through  the  Higher 
Education  Staff  Information  (EEO-6)  report  from 
all  higher  education  institutions  with  15  or  more 
full-time  employees.  NCES,  through  the*  IPEDS 
system,  collects  data  from  all  other  postsecondary 
institutions,  including  higher  education 
institutions  with  less  than  15  full-time  employees. 
NCES  and  EEOC  collect  staff  data  biennially  in 
odd  numbered  years  in  institutions  of 
postsecondary  education.  The  IPEDS  fi.\e 
combines  data  from  the  two  surveys  to  create  the 
IPEDS  "Fall  Staff*  data  tape.  For  example,  the 
IPEDS  "Fall  Staff  questionnaires  were  mailed  out 
in  July  1989  by  NCES;  the  respondents  reported 
the  number  of  employees  in  their  instiKition  as  of 
October  1, 1989.  The  EEO-6  questionnaires  were 
mailed  out  by  EEOC  between  October  and 
November  1989;  the  respondents  reported  the 
employment  statistics  in  their  institution  that 
cover  the  payroll  period  closest  to  October  1  or 
the  survey  year. 

The  3,589  institutions  of  higher  education  (in  the 
50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  in 
operation  in  1989  form  a  subset  of  the  universe  of 
postsecondary  institutions  in  this  report.  These 
institutions  are  accredited  at  the  college  level  by 
an  agency  recognized  by  the  Secretary,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education;  these  institutions 
previously  were  surveyed  under  HEGIS,  which 
IPEDS  supersedes. 

The  "Fall  Staff"  survey  had  an  overall  response 
rate  of  77.4  percent.  This  response  rate  was 
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calculated  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
completed  survey  forms  divided  by  the  number 
of  in~scope  institutions.  The  response  rate  for 
higher  education  institutions  was  89.6  percent. 

Institutional  Characteristics.  This  survey  provided 
the  basis  for  the  universe  of  institutions  presented 
in  the  Education  Directory,  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Tne  universe  comprised  institutions  that  met 
certain  accreditation  criteria  and  offered  at  least  a 
1-year  program  of  college-level  studies  leading 
toward  a  degree.  All  of  these  institutions  were 
certified  as  eligible  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education's  Division  of  Eligibility  and  Agency 
Evaluation.  Each  fall,  institutions  listed  in  the 
previous  year's  Directory  were  asked  to  update  a 
computer  printout  of  their  information. 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  is  a  Congressionally  mandated  study 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement,  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
The  overall  goal  of  the  project  is  to  determine  the 
nation's  progress  in  education.  To  accomplish 
this  goal,  a  cross-sectional  study  was  designed 
and  initially  implemented  in  1969.  Periodically, 
NAEP  has  gathered  information  about  levels  of 
educational  achievement  across  the  country. 
NAEP  has  surveyed  the  educational 
accomplishments  of  9-,13-,  and  17-year-old 
students  (and  in  recent  years,  grades  4, 8,  and  12), 
and  occasionally  young  adults,  in  10  learning 
areas.  Different  learning  areas  v/ere  assessed 
armually  and,  as  of  1980-81,  Inennially.  Most 
areas  have  been  periodically  i  ^assessed  in  order 
to  measure  possible  changes  in  education 
achievement. 

The  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and  science 
assessments  presented  in  this  publication  were 
conducted  by  either  the  Education  Commission 
of  the  States  (1969-1983)  or  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  (1983  to  the  present).  NAEP 
in-school  assessments  were  based  on  a  deeply 
stratified  three-stage  sampling  design  to  obtain  a 
nationally  representative  sample  by  age  and, 
beginning  in  1983-84,  by  grade.  The  first  stage  of 
sampling  entails  defining  and  selecting  primary 
sampling  units  (PSUs).  For  each  grade  level  (4, 8, 
or  1 2),  the  second  stage  entails  enumerating, 
stratifying,  and  randomly  selecting  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  within  each  PSU  selected  at 


the  first  stage.  The  third  stage  involves  randomly 
selecting  students  within  a  school  for 
participation  in  NAEP.  Assessment  exercises 
were  administered  to  small  groups  of  students  by 
specially  trained  persormel. 

Information  from  NAEP  is  subject  to  both 
nonsair.pling  and  sampling  error.  Two  possible 
sources  of  nonsampling  error  are 
nonparticipation  and  faulty  instrumentation.  The 
effects  of  nonparticipation  are  in  some  ways 
reduced  through  oversampling,  although  this 
does  not  assess  the  bias  of  nonparticipants. 
Instrumentation  nonsampling  error  includes 
whether  the  NAEP  assessment  instruments 
measure  what  is  being  taught  and  in  turn  what  is 
being  learned  by  the  students,  ambiguous  items 
or  instructions,  and  insufficient  time  limits. 

For  further  information  on  NAEP,  contact: 

Gary  Phillips 

Education  Assessment  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5653 

National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988 

The  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of 
1988  (NELS:88)  is  the  third  major  longitudinal 
study  sponsored  by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics.  The  two  studies  that 
preceded  NELS:88,  the  National  Longitudinal 
Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972  (NLS^72) 
and  HS&B  surveyed  high  school  seniors  (and 
sophomores  in  HS&B)  through  high  school, 
postsecondary  education,  and  work  and  family 
formation  experiences.  Unlike  its  predecessors, 
NELS:88  began  with  a  cohort  of  eighth-grade 
students. 

NELS:88  is  designed  to  provide  trend  data  about 
critical  transitions  experienced  by  young  people 
as  they  develop,  attend  school,  and  embark  on 
their  careers.  It  complements  and  strengthens 
state  and  local  efforts  by  furnishing  new 
information  on  how  school  policies,  teacher 
practices,  and  family  involvement  affect  student 
educational  outcomes  (i.e.,  academic 
achievement,  persistence  in  school,  and 
participation  in  postsecondary  education).  The 
base-year  NELS:88  was  a  multifaceted  study 
questionnaire  with  four  cognitive  tests,  and 
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questionnaires  for  students,  teachers,  parents, 
and  the  school. 

Sampling  was  first  conducted  at  the  school  level 
and  then  at  the  student  level  w^ithin  schools.  The 
data  were  drawn  from  a  nationally  representative 
sample  of  1,000  schools  (800  public  schools  and 
200  private  schools,  including  parochial 
institutions).  Within  this  school  sample,  26,000 
eighth  grade  students  were  selected  at  random. 
The  first  and  se^  md  followups  revisited  the  same 
sample  of  students  in  1990  and  1992,  when  the 
1988  eighth-graders  were  in  the  10th  and  12th 
grades.  Similar  follovmps  are  being  conducted  in 
1994  and  1997. 

For  more  information  on  this  survey,  contact: 
Jeffrey  A.  Owings 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Ax^enue  NVV 
Washington,  DC  20208-5651 

National  Household  Education  Survey 

The  National  Household  Education  Survey 
(NHES)  is  the  first  major  attempt  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  to  go  beyond  its 
traditional,  school-based  data  collection  to  a 
household  survey.  Historically,  NCES  has 
collected  data  from  teachers,  students,  and 
schools  through  school-based  surveys  and  from 
administrative  records  data  through  surveys  of 
school  districts  and  state  education  agencies. 
NHES  has  the  potential  to  address  many  issues  in 
education  that  have  not  been  addressed 
previously  by  NCES  data  collection  activities. 

NHES  is  designed  as  a  mechanism  for  collecting 
detailed  information  on  educational  issues  from  a 
relatively  large  and  targeted  sample  of 
households  in  a  timely  fashion.  Data  for  the 
NHES  are  being  collected  through  telephone 
interviews,  a  relatively  new  approach  for 
gathering  data  related  to  education  issues.  NHES 
uses  Random  Digit  Dir.ling  (RDD)  to  select 
households  and  Computer  Assisted  Telephone 
Interviewing  (CATI)  to  collect  information  from 
household  members.  The  sample  for  the  NHES  is 
drawn  from  the  non-institutionalized  civilian 
population  in  households  with  a  telephone  in  the 
50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  the  spring  of  1991,  NCES  fielded  a  full- 
scale  NHES  on  early  education.  Approximately 


60,000  households  were  screened  to  identify  a 
sample  of  children  3--8  years  old.  The  parents  of 
these  children  were  interviewed  in  order  to 
collect  information  about  their  children's 
educational  activities  and  the  role  of  the  family  in 
children's  learning.  At  the  same  time,  an  adult 
education  supplement  was  fielded.  Adult 
household  members  were  sampled  and 
questioned  about  their  participation  in  adult 
education. 

The  adult  education  component  was,  for  the  most 
part,  adapted  from  the  previous  Current 
Population  Survey  (CPS)  adult  education 
supplements.  However,  unlike  the  CPS,  it 
collects  irtformation  on  both  adult  education 
participants  and  nonparticipants.  At  present, 
NCES  plans  to  field  the  adult  education 
component  once  every  4  years  after  1991.  The 
NHES:91  survey  identified  and  screened  more 
than  60,000  households.  A  knowledgeable  adult 
was  asked  a  series  of  questions  to  screen  all 
household  members  for  adult  education 
participation  in  a  sample  of  about  20,000  of  these 
60,000  households,  resulting  in  interviews  with 
approximately  9,800  adult  education  participants 
and  2,750  nonparticipants.  The  adult  education 
component  of  NHES  can  be  used  to  address 
many  questions  about  the  patterns  of 
participation  by  demographic  and  labor  force 
characteristics.  It  includes  data  on  reasons  for 
taking  courses,  on  the  providers  of  the  courses, 
and  the  cost  of  the  courses.  Information  was  also 
collected  from  non-participants  concerning 
barriers  to  their  participation. 

For  further  information  on  the  adult  education 
component  of  NHES  contact: 

Peter  Stowe 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Statistics  Division 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5651 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class 
of  1972 

The  National  Longitudinal  Study  (NLS)  of  the 
High  School  Class  of  1972  began  with  the 
collection  of  base-year  survey  data  from  a  sample 
of  about  19,000  high  school  seniors  in  the  spring 
of  1972.  Five  more  followup  surveys  of  these 
students  were  conducted  in  1973, 1974, 1976, 
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1979,  and  1986.  The  NLS  was  designed  to 
provide  the  education  community  with 
information  on  the  transitions  of  young  adults 
from  high  school  through  postsecondary 
education  and  the  workplace. 

The  sample  design  for  the  NLS  is  a  stratified, 
two-stage  probability  sample  of  students  from  all 
schools,  public  and  private,  in  the  50  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  12th-grade 
enrollment  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 
During  the  first  stage  of  sampling,  about  1,070 
schools  were  selected  for  participation  in  the 
base-year  survey.  As  many  as  18  students  were 
selected  at  random  from  each  of  the  sample 
schools.  The  sizes  of  the  school  and  student 
samples  were  increased  during  the  first  followup 
survey.  Beginning  with  the  first  followup  and 
continuing  through  the  fourth  followup,  about 
1,300  schools  participated  in  the  survey,  and 
slightly  under  23,500  students  were  sampled. 
The  response  rates  for  each  of  tlie  different 
rounds  of  data  collection  have  been  80  percent  or 
higher. 

Sample  retention  rates  across  the  survey  years 
have  been  quite  high.  For  example,  of  the 
individuals  responding  to  the  base-year 
questionnaire,  the  percentages  who  responded  to 
the  first,  second,  tliird,  and  fourth  foUov/up 
questionnaires  were  about  94, 93, 89,  and  83 
percent,  respectively. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from: 
Aurora  M.  D'Amico 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
conducted  the  National  Postsecondary  Student 
Aid  Study  (NPSAS)  for  the  first  time  during  the 
1986-87  school  year.  This  survey  established  the 
first  comprehensive  student  financial  aid 
database.  Data  were  gathered  fi'om  1,074 
postsecondary  institutions  and  approximately 
60,000  students  and  24,000  parents.  These  data 
provided  information  on  the  cost  of 
postsecondary  education,  the  distribution  of 
financial  aid,  and  characteristics  of  both  aided 


and  non-aided  students  and  their  families,  and 
the  nature  of  aid  packages. 

In  response  to  the  continuing  need  for  these  data, 
NCES  conducted  the  second  cycle  of  NPSAS  for 
the  1989-90  school  year.  In  addition  to 
replicating  the  earlier  study,  the  1990  NPSAS 
contains  enhancements  to  the  1987  methodology 
that  will  fully  meet  the  data  needs  of  the  financial 
aid  commimity  and  of  policymakers. 

The  1990  in-school  sample  involved  about  70,000 
students  selected  from  registrar  lists  of  enroUees 
at  1,200  postsecondary  ir\stitutions.  The  sample 
included  both  aided  and  nonaided  students. 
Student  information  such  as  field  of  study, 
education  level,  and  attendance  status  (part-time 
or  full-time)  was  obtained  from  registrar  records. 
Types  and  amounts  of  financial  aid  and  family 
financial  characteristics  were  abstracted  from 
school  financial  aid  records.  Also,  approximately 
26,000  parents  of  students  were  sampled.  Data 
concerning  family  composition  and  parent 
financial  characteristics  was  compiled.  Followup 
data  collections  are  expected  at  2-year  intervals. 
Students  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education  for 
the  first  time  in  1990  will  serve  as  the  base  for  the 
longitudinal  component  of  NPSAS. 

Further  information  about  this  survey  may  be 
obtained  from: 

Andrew  G.  Malizio 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

National  Survey  of  Postsecondary  Faculty 

The  National  Purvey  of  Postsecondary  Faculty 
(NSOPF-88)  was  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
higher  education  instructional  faculty  in  the  fail 
of  1987.  It  was  the  first  such  survey  conducted 
since  1963.  It  gathered  information  regarding  the 
backgrounds,  responsibilities,  workloads, 
salaries,  benefits,  and  attitudes  of  both  full-  and 
part-time  instructional  faculty  in  2-  and  4-year 
institutions  under  both  public  and  private 
control  In  addition,  information  was  gathered 
from  institutional  and  department-level 
respondents  on  such  issues  as  faculty 
composition,  new  hires,  departures  and 
recruitment,  retention,  and  tenure  policies. 
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There  were  three  major  components  of  the  study: 
a  survey  of  institutional-level  respondents  at  a 
stratified  random  sample  of  480  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities;  a  survey  of  a  stratified  random 
sample  of  3,029  eligible  department  chairpersons 
(or  their  equivalent)  within  the  participating  4- 
year  institutions;  and  a  survey  of  a  stratified 
random  sample  of  11,013  eligible  faculty 
members  within  the  participating  institutions. 
Response  rates  to  the  three  surveys  were  88 
percent,  80  percent,  and  76  percent,  respectively. 

The  universe  of  institutions  from  which  the 
sample  was  selected  was  all  accredited 
nonproprietary  U.S.  postsecondary  institutions 
that  grcmt  a  2-year  (associate's)  or  higher  degree 
and  whose  accreditation  at  the  higher  education 
level  is  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  This  includes  religious,  medical,  and 
other  specialized  postsecondary  institutions  as 
well  as  2-  and  4-year  nonspecialized  institutions. 
According  to  the  1987 IPEDS,  this  universe 
comprised  3,159  institutions.  The  universe  does 
not  include  proprietary  2-  and  4-year  institutions 
or  less-than-2-year  postsecondary  institutions. 

Further  information  about  this  survey  may  be 
obtained  from: 

Linda  Zimbler 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

Projections  of  Education  Statistics 

Since  1964,  NCES  has  published  Projections  of 
Education  Statistics,  projecting  key  statistics  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Data  are 
included  for  enrollments,  instructional  staff, 
graduates,  and  earned  degrees.  Projections 
includes  several  alternative  projection  series  and 
a  methodology  section  describing  the  techniques 
and  assumptions  used  to  prepare  them.  Data  in 
this  edition  of  The  Condition  of  Education  reflect 
the  intermediate  projection  series  only. 

Differences  between  the  reported  and  projected 
values  are,  of  course,  almost  inevitable.  An 
evaluation  of  past  projections  revealed  that,  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level,  projections  of 
enrollment  have  been  quite  accurate:  mean 
absolute  percentage  differences  for  enrollment 


projections  from  1  to  5  years  into  the  future  were 
less  than  1  percent,  while  those  for  teachers  were 
less  than  4  percent. 

Since  projections  of  time  series  are  subject  to 
errors  both  by  the  nature  of  statistics  and  the 
properties  of  projection  methodologies,  users  are 
cautioned  not  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  Ute 
numerical  values  of  the  projections.  Important 
but  imforeseeable  economic  and  social  changes 
may  lead  to  differences.  Projections  are  to  be 
considered  as  indicators  of  broad  trends. 

For  further  information  about  projection 
methodology  and  accuracy,  contact: 

Debra  E,  Gerald 

Statistical  Standards  and  Methodology 
Division 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5654 

Survey  of  Recent  College  Graduates 

NCES  has  conducted  periodic  surveys  of  persons, 
about  1  year  after  graduation,  to  collect 
information  on  college  outcomes.  The  "Recent 
College  Graduates"  surveys  have  concentrated  on 
those  graduates  entering  the  teaching  profession. 
To  obtain  accurate  results  on  this  smaller 
subgroup,  graduates  who  are  newly  qualified  to 
teach  have  been  oversampled  in  each  of  the 
surveys.  The  survey  involves  a  two-stage 
sampling  procedure.  First,  a  sample  of 
institutions  awarding  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  is  selected  and  stratified  by  percentage  of 
education  graduates,  control,  and  type  of 
institution.  Second,  for  each  of  the  selected 
institutions,  a  sample  of  degree  recipients  is 
chosen.  The  response  rates  on  the  recent  college 
graduates  survey  have  tended  to  be  low  because 
of  the  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  students  after 
graduation.  Much  more  of  the  nonresponse  can 
be  attributed  to  invalid  mailing  addresses  than  to 
refusals  to  participate.  Despit'?  their 
shortcomings,  the  data  are  presented  in  this 
report  because  they  provide  valuable  information 
not  available  elsewhere  about  college  outcomes. 
Users  should  be  cautious  about  drawing 
conclusions  based  on  data  from  small  samples.  It 
is  also  likely  that  the  data  are  somewhat  biased 
since  the  more  mobile  students,  such  as  graduate 
students,  are  the  most  difficult  to  track  for  the 
survey. 
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The  1976  survey  of  1974-75  college  graduates  was 
the  first  and  smallest  of  the  series.  The  sample 
consisted  of  209  schools,  of  which  200  (96 
percent)  responded.  Of  the  5,506  graduates  in  the 
sample,  4,350  responded,  for  a  response  rate  of  79 
percent. 

The  1981  survey  was  larger,  with  a  coverage  of 
301  institutions  and  15,852  graduates.  Responses 
were  obtained  from  286  institutions,  for  an 
institutional  response  rate  of  95  percent,  and  from 
9,312  graduates  (716  others  were  determined  to 
be  out  of  scope),  for  a  response  rate  of  62  percent. 

The  1985  survey  requested  data  from  18,738 
graduates  from  404  colleges.  Responses  were 
obtained  from  13,200  students,  for  a  response  rate 
of  74  percent  (885  were  out  of  scope).  The 
response  rate  for  the  colleges  was  98  percent. 

The  1987  survey  form  was  sent  to  21,957 
graduates.  Responses  were  received  from  16,878, 
for  a  response  rate  of  79.7  percent. 

The  1987  Transcript  Study  collected  transcripts  for 
each  student  who  was  part  of  the  1987  sample. 

The  1991  survey  sampled  18,135  graduates  and 
400  institutions.  The  response  rates  were  83 
percent  for  the  graduates  and  95  percent  for 
institutions. 

Further  information  on  this  survey  may  be 
obtained  from: 

Peter  Stowe 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 

In  1990-91,  a  total  of  20  countries  assessed  the 
mathematics  and  science  achievement  of  13-year- 
old  students  and  14  of  the  20  countries  assessed 
9-year-old  students  in  these  same  subjects.  Some 
countries  assessed  virtually  all  age-eligible 
children  in  the  appropriate  age  group;  others 
confined  their  samples  to  certain  geographic 
regions,  language  groups,  or  grade  levels.  The 
definition  of  populations  often  f ollov/ed  the 
structure  of  school  systems,  political  divisions, 
and  cultural  distinctions.  In  some  countries, 
significant  proportions  of  age-eligible  children 
were  not  represented  because  they  did  not  attend 
school  (see  notes  to  supplemental  tables  15:1- 1 


and  16:1-4).  Also,  in  some  countries,  lo^  v  rates  of 
school  or  student  participation  mean  results  may 
be  biased. 

Typically,  a  random  sample  of  3,300  students 
from  about  110  different  schools  was  select>jd 
from  each  population  at  each  age  level;  half  were 
assessed  in  mathematics  and  half  in  science.  A 
total  of  about  175,000  9-  and  13-yearK)lds  (those 
bom  in  calendar  years  1981  and  1977, 
respectively)  were  tested  in  13  different 
languages  in  March  1991. 

The  achievement  tests  lasted  1  hour.  The  tests 
given  to  9-year-olds  included  62  questions  in 
mathematics  and  60  questions  in  science.  Those 
for  13-year-olds  included  76  questions  in 
mathematics  and  72  questions  in  science.  In 
addition,  students  of  each  age  group  spent  about 
10  minutes  responding  to  questions  about  their 
backgrounds  and  home  and  school  experiences. 
School  administrators  completed  a  school 
questionnaire. 

Initial  analyses  involved  the  calculation  of  the 
percentage  of  correct  answers  and  standard  errors 
for  individual  questions.  For  each  population, 
the  weighted  percentage  of  correct  answers  was 
calculated  for  each  question.  The  results  of 
students  who  omitted  questions  at  the  end  of 
sections  because  they  did  not  reach  them  were 
excluded  from  the  calculations  for  those 
questions.  For  each  percentage  correct,  an 
estimate  of  its  standard  error  was  calculated 
using  the  jackknife  procedure.  Percentage  and 
standard  errors  were  calculated  for  subgroups 
within  each  population,  including  gender  and 
grade.  Statistics  for  Canada  were  calculated 
using  an  appropriately  weighted  sample  of 
responses  drawn  from  the  individual  Canadian 
populations. 

Further  information  on  this  survey  can  be 
obtained  from: 

Maureen  E.  Treacy 
Education  Assessment  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5653 
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Schools  and  Staffing  Survey 

The  school  work  force  and  teacher  supply  and 
demand  are  fundamental  features  of  America's 
public  and  private  school  landsc:  pe.  Yet,  until 
recently,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  data  on  the 
characteristics  of  our  children's  teachers  and 
administrators  and  their  workpk ce  conditions. 
The  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  (SASS)  was 
designed  to  meet  this  need.  This  survey  is  a 
comprehensive  public  and  private, 
elementary/secondary  education  database  that 
combiner-  and  expands  three  separate  surveys 
NCES  has  conducted  in  the  past.  These  included 
surveys  of  teacher  demand  and  shortage,  of 
public  and  private  schools,  and  of  public  and 
private  school  teachers.  The  school  administrator 
survey  is  a  new  addition  to  the  NCES  database. 

Scliools  were  the  primary  sampling  unit  for  SASS, 
and  a  sample  of  teachers  was  selected  in  each 
school;  public  school  districts  were  included  in 
the  sample  when  one  or  more  of  their  schools 
was  selected.  The  1990-91  SASS  included 
approximately  12,800  schools  (9,300  public  and 
3,500  private/,  65,000  teachers  (52,000  public  and 
13,000  private),  and  5,600  public  school  districts. 
The  survey  was  conducted  by  mail  with 
telephone  followups. 

The  SASS  sample  has  been  designed  to  support 
the  following  tj^es  of  estimates  and 
comparisons:  national  and  state  estimates  for 
public  schools  and  teachers;  estimates  for  private 
schools  and  teachers  at  the  national  level  and  for 
selected  orientation  groupings;  and  natiorial 
comparisons  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
combined  schools  and  teachers.  SASS  was  first 
conducted  in  the  1987-88  school  year.  Data 
collection  at  2-year  intervals  began  in  1990-91. 

Another  component  of  SASS  is  the  Teacher 
Followup  Survey  (TFS).  It  consists  of  a 
subsample  of  SASS,  and  is  implemented  1  year 
after  the  base-year  survey.  The  survey  identifies 
and  collects  data  from  various  groups  uf  teachers 
who  were  interviewed  the  previous  year:  (1) 
those  persons  who  remain  in  the  teaching 
profession,  including  those  who  remain  in  the 
same  school  as  well  as  those  who  have  moved; 
and  (2)  those  persons  who  have  left  the  teaching 
profession.  These  data  are  used  to  provide 
information  about  teacher  attrition  and  retention 


in  the  public  and  private  schools  and  to  project 
teacher  demand  during  the  1990s. 

Further  information  on  this  survey  may  be 
obtained  from: 

Dan  Kasprzyk 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Division 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  20208-5651 


Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Civil  Rights  Survey 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  conduces  periodic 
surveys  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to 
obtain  data  on  the  characteristics  of  students 
eru'olled  in  public  schools  throughout  the  nation. 
Racial /ethnic  status,  gender,  limited  English 
proficiency,  and  handicapping  conditioris  are 
among  the  characteristics  covered  by  recent 
sijirveys.  Such  information  is  required  by  OCR  to 
fulfill  its  resporisibilities  under  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  and  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  The  1976  survey  was  a 
complete  cer\sus  of  public  school  districts  in  the 
nation.  The  1984, 1986,  and  1988  surveys  were 
based  on  samples.  The  universe,  from  which  the 
districts  were  to  be  sampled,  was  defined  to  be  all 
public  schools  in  the  nation  (50  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia).  A  universe  file  maintained 
by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
from  its  Common  Core  of  Data  was  used.  The 
selection  factors  used  in  selecting  the  sample 
were  (1)  minimum  percent  coverage  of  a  specific 
population  variable,  and  (2)  maximum  percent 
standard  deviation  of  a  projection  of  a  population 
variable  from  the  sample  to  the  universe  total. 

Stratification  also  included  district  size  and  state. 
The  1984, 1986, 1988, 1990,  and  1992  surveys  are 
subject  to  sampling  and  nonsampling  errors. 

For  further  information  about  these  surveys, 
contact: 

Sharon  Tuchman 

Surveys  and  Statistical  Support  Branch 
Room  5058,  Switzer  Building 
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330  C  street  SW 
Washington,  DC  20202 


Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Implementation  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 

The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EHA) 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  transmit  to 
Congress  annually  a  report  describing  the 
progress  in  serving  the  nation's  handicapped 
children.  The  annual  report  contains  information 
on  such  children  served  by  the  public  schools 
under  the  provisions  of  Part  B  of  the  EHA  and  on 
children  served  in  state-operated  programs  (SOP) 
for  the  Kandicapped  under  Chapter  I  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
(ECIA).  Statistics  on  children  receiving  special 
education  and  related  sei^vices  in  various  settings 
and  on  school  personnel  providing  such  services 
are  reported  in  an  annual  submission  of  data  to 
tlie  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  (05>ERS)  by  the  50  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  <md  the  outlying  areas.  The  child 
coimt  information  is  based  on  the  nxmiber  of 
handicapped  children  receiving  special  education 
and  related  services  on  December  1  of  each  year 
for  EHA  and  October  1  for  Chapter  I  of 
ECIA/SOP. 

Since  each  participant  in  programs  for  the 
handicapped  is  reported  to  OSERS,  the  data  are 
not  subject  to  sampling  error.  However, 
nonsampling  error  can  occur  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Some  states  follow  a  noncategorical 
approach  to  the  delivery  of  special  education 
sen/ices  but  produce  counts  by  handicapping 
condition  only  because  EHA-B  requires  it.  In 
those  states  that  do  categorize  their  handicapped 
students,  definitions  and  labeling  practices  vary. 
In  each  case,  even  though  states  must  use  the 
federal  definitions  of  the  handicapping  categories 
for  reporting  purposes,  there  is  no  way  to  judge 
the  accuracy  of  these  states'  relabeling  of  their 
students  for  the  federal  coimt.  Some  states  also 
have  reported  combined  counts  for  some  of  the 
smaller  categories  of  handicap. 

Th*^se  variations  in  labeling  practices  may  help 
explain  why  there  have  been  inconsister.cies  both 


year  to  year  within  a  given  state  and  from  state  to 
state  in  the  ways  in  which  students  with  more 
than  one  handicapping  condition  have  been 
categorized.  However,  federal  and  state  efforts  to 
ensure  that  children  are  being  classified  and 
reported  appropriately,  and  efforts  to  achieve 
greater  consistency  in  classification  and  reporting 
among  states  help  minimize  these  variations. 

Further  information  on  the  Annual  Report  to 
Congress  may  be  obtained  from: 

Lou  Danielson 

Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services 
Office  of  Special  Education  Programs 
Room  3523,  Switzer  Building 
330  C  Street  SW 
Washington,  DC  20202 


Current  Population  Survey 

Current  estimates  of  school  enrollment  and  social 
and  economic  characteristics  of  students  are 
based  on  data  collected  in  the  Census  Bureau's 
monthly  household  survey  of  about  60,000 
households,  the  CPS.  The  CPS  covers  729  sample 
areas  consisting  of  1,973  counties,  independent 
cities,  and  minor  civil  divisions  throughout  the  50 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  current 
sample  was  selected  from  1980  census  files  and  is 
periodically  updated  to  reflect  new  housing 
construction. 

The  primary  function  of  the  monthly  CPS  is  to 
collect  data  on  labor  force  participation  of  the 
civilian  noninstitutional  population.  (It  excludes 
military  personnel  and  inmates  of  institutions.) 
In  October  of  each  year,  questions  on  school 
enrollment  by  grade  and  other  school 
characteristics  are  asked  about  each  member  of 
the  household. 

The  estimation  procedure  employed  for  the 
monthly  CPS  data  involves  inflating  weighted 
sample  results  to  independent  estimates  for  the 
total  civilian  noninstitutional  population  by  age, 
sex,  race,  and  Hispanic  origin.  These 
independent  estimates  are  derived  from  statistics 
from  decennial  censuses  of  the  population: 
statistics  on  births,  deaths,  and  immigration  and 
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emigration;  and  statistics  on  the  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Generalized  standard  error  tables 
are  provided  in  the  Current  Population  Reports. 
The  data  are  subject  to  both  nonsampling  and 
sampling  errors. 

Further  information  is  available  in  the  Current 
Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  or  by  contacting: 

Education  and  Social  Stratification  Branch 

Population  Division 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Washington,  DC  20233 

School  hurollment.  Each  October,  the  CPS  includes 
supplemental  questions  on  the  enrollment  status 
of  the  population  aged  3  and  older.  Annual 
reports  documenting  school  enrollment  of  the 
population  have  been  produced  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  since  1946.  The  latest  report  is  Current 
Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  469,  School 
Enrollment — Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of 
Students:  October  1991,  All  sample  surveys  are 
subject  to  sampling  and  nonsampling  error.  The 
main  sources  of  nonsampling  error  in  the 
supplement  are  those  inherent  in  any  household 
survey.  When  a  household  respondent  reports 
for  all  individuals  in  the  household,  is  that 
person  knowledgeable  about  the  grade  or  level  of 
school,  type  of  school,  or  full-time  status?  In 
addition,  some  analysts  believe  social 
acceptability  of  response  causes  biased  reporting, 
such  as  reluctance  to  report  lack  of  a  high  school 
diploma;  some  disnuss  it.  Household-reported 
data  may  not  be  consistent  with  administrative 
data  because  definitions  may  not  be  the  same. 
An  additional  source  of  variation  in  statistics 
reported  may  be  a  change  in  the  survey  universe 
over  time.  For  example,  a  significantly  larger 
proportion  of  yoimg  men  were  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s 
than  before  or  after  and,  therefore,  were  not  in  the 
CPS  universe.  That  caused  a  short-t^rm  increase 
in  the  school  enrollment  rate  of  young  men, 
which  was  greater  than  the  increase  in  numbers 
of  enrollees  would  indicate.  Other  events  may 
similarly  affect  survey  data.  The  user  must  be 
mindful  of  external  events  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  population  being  measured  when 
describing  survey  trends. 

An  advantage  of  household  survey  data  over 
administrative  data  is  the  availability'  of 


demographic,  social,  and  economic  data  for  the 
student  and  family.  Beginning  with  data  for 
October  1981,  tabulations  have  been  controlled  to 
the  1980  census.  Estimates  for  earlier  years  were 
controlled  to  earlier  censuses. 

Questions  concerning  the  CPS  school  erirollment 
data  may  be  directed  to: 

Education  and  Social  Stratification  Branch 

Population  Division 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Washington,  DC  20233 

Educational  Attainment.  Data  on  years  of  school 
completed  are  derived  from  two  questions  on  the 
CPS  instrument.  Biennial  reports  documenting 
educational  attainment  are  produced  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  using  March  CPS  data.  The 
latest  report  is  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-20,  No.  451  Educational  Attainment  in  the  United 
States,  March  1989  and  1988. 

The  usual  constraints  on  use  of  household  survey 
data  apply.  Reliability  of  response  may  viepend 
on  whether  a  proxy  respondent  was  used,  the 
recency  and  importance  of  the  event,  and  the 
number  and  clarity  of  response  categories.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  years  of  school  completed 
in  the  CPS  may  not  measure  completion  of 
degrees  as  clearly  as  they  once  did.  The  number 
of  persons  who  have  completed  4  years  of  college 
has  been  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
number  of  bachelor's  degrees  added  each  year 
would  suggest.  While  the  number  of  years 
completed  is  not  deteriorating  in  quality  (that  is, 
respondents  are  not  exaggerating  the  number  of 
years),  more  students  than  in  the  past  are  taking 
more  than  4  academic  years  to  complete  a 
bachelor's  degree.  Also,  although  ijciterviewers 
are  instructed  to  count  receiving  a  high  school 
diploma  by  means  of  passing  a  GED  exam  as 
completion  of  the  12th  grade,  as  the  number  of 
pei  sons  who  have  received  a  diploma  in  this  way 
has  increased  the  number  counted  appropriately 
may  not  have  kept  pace.  The  1990  Census  of 
Population  contains  a  question  on  highest  degree 
received  rather  than  relying  solely  on  a  "year»  of 
schc  \  completed"  item. 

Beginning  with  the  data  for  March  1980, 
tabulations  have  been  controlled  to  the  1980 
census.  Estimates  for  earlier  years  were 
controlled  to  earlier  censuses. 
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Questions  concerning  the  CPS  educational 
attainment  data  may  be  directed  to: 

Education  and  Social  Stratification  Branch 

Population  Division 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Washington,  EX:  20233 

Participation  in  Adult  Education.  In  May  of  1969, 
1972, 1975, 1978, 1981,  and  1984,  the  CPS  included 
a  supplemental  inquiry  on  "Participation  in  Adult 
Education"  (PAE).  In  addition  to  the  questions 
on  the  CPS,  interviewers  asked  if  anyone  in  the 
household  17  years  of  age  or  older  had 
participated  in  adult  education  in.  the  12-month 
period  prior  to  the  survey  date.  A  survey  form 
was  f:Ued  out  by  the  interviewer  or  left  with  a 
proxy  member  of  the  household  for  participants 
who  were  not  at  home  at  the  time  of  the 
interview.  In  1981,  the  supplement  form  was  no 
longer  left  with  the  proxy  but  completed  by  the 
interviewer. 

The  PAE  response  rate  of  94  percent  in  1981  must 
be  viewed  in  conjimction  with  the  96  percent 
response  rate  of  the  CPS.  The  overall  response 
rate  for  the  PAE  survey  in  1981  is  then  90  percent. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Postsecondar  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

Voting  and  Registration,  In  November  of  election 
years,  the  CPS  includes  supplemental  questions 
on  voting  and  registration  within  the  civilian 
noninstitutional  population.  CPS  voting 
estimates  exceed  counts  of  the  actual  number  of 
votes  cast.  On  balance,  the  CPS  overstates  voting 
in  Presidential  elections  by  10-20  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  reported  as  having  voted. 
Some  of  the  possible  reasons  for  the  discrepancies 
are:  (a)  tmderstatement  of  actual  number  of  votes 
cast;  (b)  possible  reluctance  of  some  CPS 
respondents  to  admit  to  not  voting;  (c) 
nonresponse  to  the  CPS  survey;  (d)  CPS 
imdercoverage  of  certain  groups  in  the 
population  in  which  nonvoting  may  be  high;  (e) 
use  of  a  single  household  respondent  to  report  on 
the  voting  and  registration  of  all  persons  in  the 
household.  These  reasons  are  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 


P-20,  No.  453,  "Voting  arid  Registration  in  the 
Election  of  November  1990,"  pp.  9-11. 

Data  on  voter  participation  by  social  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the  population  of 
voting  age  have  been  published  since  1964  in 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20.  The  latest 
report  is  "Voting  and  Registration  in  the  Election 
of  November  1990,"  No.  453. 

For  additional  information  about  this  survey, 
contact: 

Jerry  T.  Jennings 
Population  Division 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
U.S.  Department  of  Comirierce 
Washington,  DC  20233 


Educational  Attaimnait  ofWo/kers 

These  data  are  collected  by  the  March 
supplement  to  the  CPS,  sponsored  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Sampling  and  nonsampling  errors 
associated  with  the  CPS  are  discussed  under  that 
heading.  For  further  information  on  employment 
and  unemployment  statistics  contact: 

Division  of  Labor  Forre  Statistics 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
441 G  Street  NW,  Rocrn  2486 
Washington,  DC  20212 

How  Workers  Get  Their  Training 

In  January  1983  and  1991,  The  Employment  and 
Training  Administration  (ETA)  funded 
supplements  to  the  Cc       Bureau's  Current 
Population  Survey  on  worker  training.  The 
questions  asked  individuals  to  identify  various 
types  of  traiiung  they  needed  to  obtain  their 
current  or  last  job  as  well  as  the  trairdng  used  to 
improve  their  skills  on  those  jobs. 

In  contrast  with  the  1983  survey,  interviewers 
conducting  the  1991  survey  were  instructed  to 
obtain  the  information  from  each  individual 
directly;  proxy  responses  were  not  permitttfd. 
Primarily  because  individuals  rou»d  not  answer 
by  proxy,  a  high  proportion  of  eligible  persons  in 
the  sample  did  not  respond  to  the  January  1991 
training  questions.  In  order  to  obtain  data  about 
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the  population  based  only  on  information 
provided  by  respondents,  the  sample  weight 
originally  assigned  each  respondent  was  adjusted 
based  on  factors  for  specific  age,  sex,  race, 
employment  status,  and  occupational  status.  The 
adjusted  weights  were  us^  d  to  prepare  published 
estimates. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Office  of  Employment  Projections 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
2  Massachusetts  Avenue  NlE 
Washington,  DC  20212 

The  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  Youth 

The  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  Youth 
(NLSY)  is  a  nationally  representative  sample  of 
12,686  young  men  and  young  women  who  were 
ages  14-21  in  1979  when  they      2  first 
interviewed.  Three  independent  probability 
samples,  designed  to  represent  the  entire 
population  of  youth  bom  in  the  United  States 
between  1957  and  1964,  were  drawn  for  the 
NLSY:  (1)  a  cross-sectional  sample  designed  to  be 
representative  of  the  noninstitutionalized  civilian 
segment  of  American  young  people  age  14-21  as 
of  January  1, 1979;  (2)  a  supplemental  sample 
designed  to  overrepresent  civilian  Hispanic, 
black,  and  economically  disadvantaged  non- 
Hispanic,  non-black  youth;  and  (3)  a  military 
sample  designed  to  represent  the  population  aged 
17-21  as  of  Januaiy  1, 1979  and  serving  in  the 
military  as  of  September  30, 1978. 

Response  rates  within  the  NLSY  sample  have 
remained  at  or  above  90  percent  for  the  first  12 
years  of  interviews.  By  the  end  of  1990, 10,436 
civilian  and  military  respondents  continued  to  be 
interviewed  for  an  overall  retention  rate  of  89.9 
percent. 

further  information  is  available  by  contacting: 

The  Center  for  Human  Resource  Research 
The  Ohio  State  University 
921  Chatham  Lane,  Suite  200 
Columbus,  Ohio  43221-2418 
(614)  442-7300 


Higher  Education  Staff  Information  Survey  (EEO-S) 

The  U.S.  EEOC  requires  all  public  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  with  at  least  15 
full-time  employees  to  file  the  Higher  Education 
Staff  Information  (EEO-6)  report  biennially. 
Higher  education  institutions  are  those  accredited 
at  the  college  level  by  an  agency  recognized  by 
the  Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

The  EEO-6  collects  information  on  (1)  the  number 
of  full-time  and  part-time  employees,  by 
occupation,  race/ ethnicity  and  sex;  (2)  the 
number  of  full-time  faculty,  by  academic  rank, 
tenure  status,  race /ethnicity,  and  sex;  and  (3)  the 
salaries  of  full-time  staff,  by  occupation, 
race/ethnicity,  and  sex. 

Beginning  in  1987,  data  from  the  EEO-6  have 
been  combined  with  data  collected  by  the  NCES 
to  create  the  FalLStaff  survey.  The  Fall  Staff 
survey  is  discussed  imder  IPEDS  and  is 
conducted  V  ^  NCES, 

For  additional  information  on  the  EEO-6  survey, 
contact: 

Betty  Wright 

U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Comrrdssion 
1801  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20507 


National  Crime  Survey,  School  Crime  Supplement 

The  National  Crime  Survey  (NCS)  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  (BJS)  collects  data 
from  a  nationally  representative  sample  of 
households.  When  a  household  is  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  sample,  household  members  age 
12  or  older  are  interviewed  every  6  months  for  3 
years.  During  each  interview,  information  is 
obtained  about  the  personal  victimizations,  if 
any,  experienced  by  the  interviewee  in  the  6 
months  preceding  the  interview.  One  member, 
generally  over  the  age  of  18,  is  also  designated  the 
household  respondent,  from  whom  information 
is  obtained  about  all  crimes  committed  against 
the  household  during  the  preceding  6  months. 
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The  NCS  measures  both  attempted  and 
completed  incidents  of  the  violent  crimes  of  rape, 
robbery,  and  aggravated  and  simple  assault; 
personal  thefts  with  and  without  contact;  and  the 
household  crimes  of  burglary,  household  larceny, 
and  motor  vehicle  theft. 

The  School  Crime  Supplement  to  the  NCS 
contains  data  collected  in  interviews  conducted 
from  January  through  June  of  1989  as  a 
supplement  to  the  NCS  data  collection  program. 
It  focuses  on  personal  crimes  of  violence  and 
theft  that  were  committed  inside  a  school 
building  or  on  school  property  only. 

The  only  eligible  respondents  for  this  school 
crime  supplement  were  those  household 
members  wh  :>  were  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
19,  had  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  6 
months  preceding  the  interview,  and  were 
enrolled  in  a  school  that  would  advance  them 
towards  the  eventual  receipt  of  a  high  school 
diploma. 

Further  information  on  the  School  Crime 
Supplement  to  the  National  Crime  Survey  may  be 
obtained  from: 

Bruce  Taylor 

Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
633  Indiana  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20531 


the  survey.  Cver  the  years,  the  response  rate  has 
varied  frcm  77  to  84  percent. 

The  data  in  this  survey  represent  only  high  school 
seniors.  Understandably,  there  will  be  some 
reluctance  to  admit  illegal  activities.  Also, 
students  who  were  out  of  school  on  the  day  of 
the  survey  were  nor\respondents.  The  survey  did 
not  include  high  school  dropouts.  The  inclusion 
of  these  two  groups  would  tend  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  individuals  who  had  used  drugs. 
A  1983  study  found  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
absentees  could  increase  some  of  the  drug  usage 
estimates  by  as  much  as  2.7  percent.  (Details  on 
that  study  and  its  methodology  were  published 
in  Drug  Use  Among  American  High  School  Students, 
College  Students,  and  Other  Young  Adults,  by  Lloyd 
D.  Johnston,  Patrick  M.  O'Malley,  and  Jerald  G. 
Bachman,  available  from  the  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Drug  Ahuse  Information,  5600 
Fishers  Lane,  Rockville,  MD  20857.) 

Further  information  on  this  survey  may  be 
obtained  from: 

National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
Division  of  Epidemiology  and 
Statistical  Analysis 
5600  Fishers  Lane 
RockviUe,MD  20857 


Monitoring  the  Future 

The  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  is  the 
primary  supporter  of  the  long-term  study  entitled 
Monitoring  the  Future:  A  Continuing  Study  of  the 
Lifestyles  and  Values  of  Youth,  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Institute  for  Social 
Research.  One  component  of  the  study  deals 
with  student  drug  abuse,  another  investigates 
student  victimization  at  school.  Results  of  a 
national  sample  survey  have  been  published 
annually  since  1975.  Approximately  125  to  135 
schools  have  participated  each  year.  With  the 
exception  of  1975  when  about  9,400  students 
participated  in  the  survey,  more  than  15,000 
students  have  participated  annually.  For  the 
class  of  1990,  about  15,200  students  responded  tc 


National  Health  Interview  Survey 

The  National  Health  Interview  Survey  (NHIS)  is 
a  continuous  cross-sectional  household  interview 
survey.  Each  week  a  probabilit}^  sample  of  the 
civilian  noninstitutionalized  population  of  the 
United  States  is  interviewed  by  personnel  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Estimates  for  certain 
health  characteristics,  such  as  limited  activity  and 
respondent-assessed  status,  are  compiled  yearly. 
Information  on  special  health  topics,  such  as 
health  care  coverage,  health  promotion,  and 
disease  prevention,  is  periodically  collected  for  all 
or  a  sample  of  household  members. 

All  information  collected  in  tlie  survey  results 
from  reports  by  responsible  family  members  or 
unrelated  individuals  residing  in  the  household. 
When  possible,  all  adult  members  participate  in 
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the  interview.  However,  proxy  responses  are 
accepted  for  family  members  who  are  not  at 
home,  and  are  required  for  all  children  (those 
under  18  years  of  age)  and  for  all  household 
members  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
incapable  of  responding  for  themselves. 

In  1982,  the  NHIS  questionnaire  and  data 
preparation  procedures  of  the  survey  were 
extensively  revised.  The  basic  concepts  of  NHIS 
changed  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases  the 
concepts  were  measured  in  a  different  way. 
Comparisons  with  earlier  results  should  not  be 
undertaken  without  carefully  examining  these 
changes. 

In  1985,  although  several  new  sample  design 
features  were  adopted  for  NHIS,  conceptually  the 
sampling  plan  remained  the  same.  The  major 
changes  included  (a)  reducing  the  number  of 
primary  sampling  locations  from  376  to  198  for 
sampling  efficiency,  (b)  oversampling  the  black 
population  to  improve  the  precision  of  the 
statistics,  (c)  subdividing  the  NHIS  sample  into 
four  separate  representative  panels  to  facilitate 
linkage  to  other  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  (NCHS)  surveys,  and  (d)  using  an  all- 
area  frame  not  based  on  the  decennial  census  to 
facilitate  NCHS  survey  linkage  and  to  conduct 
NHIS  followback  surveys. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  provides 
estimates  and  technical  notes  on  methods  for  this 
survey  in  Series  10  publications.  Data  from  the 
National  Health  Interviezv  Survey, 

For  additional  information  about  this  survey, 
contact: 

National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
Division  of  Health  Interview  Statistics 
6525  Belcrest  Road 
Hyattsville,  MD  20782 
(301)  436-7089 


Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates 

The  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates  (SED)  has  been 
conducted  annually,  under  contract,  by  the 
National  Research  Council  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  other  federal  agencies 


since  1957.  Information  from  the  survey  becomes 
part  of  the  Doctorate  Records  File,  which  includes 
records  for  doctorates  awarded  since  1920  by 
regionally  accredited  universities  and  colleges. 
The  universe  consists  of  all  recipients  of  doctoral 
degrees  such  as  Ph.D.  or  D.Sc.,  but  excludes  the 
recipients  of  first-professional  degrees  such  as  the 
J.D.  or  M.D.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the 
annual  cohort  of  doctorate  recipients  have 
responded  to  the  questionnaire,  which  is 
distributed  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Graduate  Deans.  Partial  data  from  public  sources 
are  added  to  the  file  for  nonrespondents.  The 
data  for  a  given  year  include  all  doctorates 
awarded  in  the  12-month  period  ending  on  June 
30th  of  that  year. 

Data  for  the  SED  are  collected  directly  from 
individual  doctorate  recipients.  In  addition  to  the 
field  and  specialty  of  the  degree,  the  recipient  is 
asked  to  provide  educational  history,  selected 
demographic  data,  and  information  on 
postgraduate  work  and  study  plans.  The 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics'  "Survey 
of  Earned  Degrees,"  part  of  its  Integrated 
Postsecondary  Education  Data  System,  collected 
data  from  institutions,  not  individuals. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  doctorates  reported  in 
SED  differs  slightly  from  IPEDS/HEGIS  totals. 
Also,  SED  data  are  restricted  to  research 
doctorates. 

The  differences  between  the  two  data  series  have 
been  generally  consistent  since  1960.  The  ratio  of 
IPEDS/HEGIS  to  SED  totals  for  all  Ph.D.s  has 
ranged  from  1.01  to  1.06. 

Further  information  on  this  survey  can  be 
obtained  from  Summary  Report:  Doctorate 
Recipients  from  United  States  Universities,  various 
years,  published  by  the  National  Research 
Council,  or  by  contacting: 

Office  of  Scientific  and  Engineering  Personnel 
National  Research  Council 
2101  Constitution  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20418 


Survey  of  Doctorate  Recipients 

The  Survey  of  Doctorate  Recipients  (SDR)  is  a 
biennial  survey  of  individuals  who  have  received 
doctorates  in  the  humanities,  sciences,  and 
engineering  over  the  past  four  decades.  It  has 
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surveyed  f'cientists  (including  sodal  scientists 
and  psychologists)  and  engineers  since  1973  and 
humanists  since  1977.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
National  Research  Council  with  support  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  population  for  the  survey  consists  of 
individuals  who  have  received  doctorates  during 
a  42-year  period.  To  maintain  the  length  of  this 
timespan  for  each  biennial  survey,  the  two  most 
recent  graduating  cohorts  of  Ph.D.s  are  added  to 
the  population,  and  the  two  oldest  are  eliminated. 
It  is  a  longitudinal  survey — that  is,  individual 
members  of  the  survey  panel  are  resurveyed 
every  2  years — and  contains  historical  data  on 
employment  status,  employment  sector,  primary 
work  activity,  academic  rank,  tenure  status, 
salary,  and  other  characteristics. 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  history  of 
the  SDR,  the  sample,  and  other  methodological 
issues,  see:  National  Research  Council, 
Methodological  Report  of  the  1987  Survey  of 
Doctorate  Recipients,  National  Research  Council, 
April  1989  (prepared  by  Mary  Belisle). 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Survey  of  Doctorate  Recipients  Project 
Office  of  Scientific  and  Engineering  Personnel 
National  Research  Council 
2101  Constitution  Avenue  NW,  Room  GR  412 
Washington,  DC  20418 

Scientific  and  Engineering  Expenditures  at 
Universities  and  Colleges  Survey 

The  National  Science  Foundation's  Scientific  and 
Engineering  Expenditures  at  Universities  and 
Colleges  Survey  originated  in  1954  and  has  been 
conducted  annually  since  1972.  The  population 
surveyed  in  most  years  has  consisted  of  the  500- 
600  imiversities  and  colleges  that  grant  a 
graduate  science  or  engineering  degree  and/ or 
annually  perform  at  least  $50,000  in  separately 
budgeted  research  and  development  (R&D). 
R&D  is  defined  as  current  fund  expenditures 

designed  to  produce  specific  research  outcomes 
and  is  funded  either  by  an  external  agency  to  an 
institution  or  is  separately  budgeted  by  an 
internal  institution  unit.  The  institutions 
included  in  this  survey  population  expend  over 


95  percent  of  the  nation's  academic  R&D  funds. 
In  addition,  approximately  17  university- 
administered,  federally  funded  research  and 
development  centers  (FFRDCs)  that  are  engaged 
in  basic  or  applied  research,  development,  or 
management  of  R&D  activities  are  surveyed. 

Since  1984  this  survey  has  been  conducted  as  a 
sample  stirvey  consisting  of  two  strata:  a 
certainty  stratum  including  all  doctorate-granting 
institutions,  all  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities  with  R&D,  and  all  university- 
adxninistered  FFREXUs;  and  a  probability  stratum 
including  a  random  sample  of  all  nondoctorate- 
granting  institutions  that  perform  significant 
levels  of  research  and  development. 

Further  ijnformation  on  this  survey  may  be 
obtained  from  Guide  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  Surveys  of  Academic  Science  and 
Engineering,  December  1990,  published  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  or  by  contacting: 

Science  and  Engineering  Activities  Program 
Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies 
National  Science  Foundation 
1800  G  Street  NW,  Room  L-611 
Washington,  DC  20550 


American  College  Testing  Program 

The  American  College  Testing  (ACT)  Assessment 
is  designed  to  measure  educational  development 
in  the  areas  of  English,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  and  natural  sciences.  The  ACT 
Assessment  is  taken  by  college-bound  high 
school  students  and  the  test  results  are  used  to 
predict  how  well  students  might  perform  in 
college. 

Prior  to  the  1984-85  school  year,  national  norms 
were  based  on  a  10  percent  sample  of  the 
students  taking  the  test.  Since  then,  national 
norms  have  been  based  on  the  test  scores  of  all 
students  taking  the  test.  Moreover,  beginning 
with  1984-85  these  norms  have  been  based  on  the 
most  recent  ACT  scores  available  from  students 
scheduled  to  graduate  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
they  take  the  test.  Duplicate  test  records  are  no 
longer  used  to  produce  national  figures. 

ACT  standard  scores  are  reported  for  each  subject 
area  on  a  scale  from  1  to  36.  The  four  ACT 
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standard  scores  have  a  mean  (average)  of  about 
19  and  a  standard  deviation  of  about  6  for 
college-botind  students  nationally.  A  composite 
score  is  obtained  by  taking  the  simple  average  of 
the  four  standard  scores  and  is  an  indication  of 
student's  overall  academic  development  across 
these  subject  areas. 

It  should  be  noted  that  college-bound  students 
who  take  the  ACT  Assessment  are  not 
representative  in  some  respects  of  college-bound 
students  nationally.  First,  students  who  live  in 
the  Midwest,  Rocky  Mountains  and  Plains,  and 
the  South  are  overrepresented  among  ACT-tested 
students  compared  with  college-bound  students 
nationally.  Second,  ACT-tested  students  tend  to 
enroll  in  public  colleges  and  universities  more 
frequently  than  do  college-bound  students 
nationally. 

The  1990  ACT  assessment  is  j^^nificantly 
different  from  previous  years.  Consequently,  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  direct  comparisons  between 
scores  earned  in  1990  and  those  scores  earned  in 
previous  years.  To  permit  continuity  in  tracking 
of  score  trends,  ACT  has  established  links 
between  scores  earned  on  ACT  tests  administered 
before  October  1989  and  scores  on  the  new  ACT. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

The  American  College  Testing  Program 
2201  North  Dodge  Street 
P.O.  Box  168 
Iowa  City,  lA  52243 

American  Federation  of  Teachers 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT) 
reports  national  and  state  average  salaries  and 
earnings  of  teachers,  other  school  employees, 
government  workers,  and  professional  employees 
over  the  past  25  years.  The  AFT's  survey  of  state 
departments  of  education  obtains  information  on 
minimum  salaries,  experienced  teachers 
reentering  the  classroom,  and  teacher  age  and 
experience.  Most  data  from  the  survey  are 
reported  as  received,  although  some  data  are 
confirmed  by  telephone.  These  data  are  available 
in  the  AFT's  annual  report  Survey  and  Analysis  of 
Salary  Trends,  While  serving  as  ttie  primary 
vehicle  for  reporting  the  results  of  the  AFT's 
annual  survey  of  state  departments  of  education, 
several  other  data  sources  are  also  used  in  this 
report. 


Further  information  on  this  survey  can  be 
obtained  from: 

American  Federation  of  Teachers 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20001 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

The  Admissions  Testing  Program  of  the  College 
Board  comprises  a  number  of  college  admissions 
tests,  includi^^g  the  Preliminary  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (PSAT)  and  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (SAT).  High  school  students  participate  in 
the  testing  program  as  sophomores,  juniors,  or 
seniors — some  more  than  once  during  these  3 
years.  If  they  have  taken  the  tests  more  than 
once,  only  the  most  recent  scores  are  tabulated. 
The  PSAT  and  SAT  report  subscores  in  the  areas 
of  mathematics  and  verbal  ability. 

The  SAT  results  are  not  representative  of  high 
school  students  or  college-bound  students 
nationally  since  the  sample  is  self-selected. 
Generally,  tests  are  taken  by  students  who  need 
the  results  to  attend  a  particular  college  or 
university.  The  state  totals  are  greatly  affected  by 
the  requirements  of  its  state  colleges.  Public 
colleges  in  a  number  of  states  require  ACT  scores 
rather  than  SAT  scores.  Thus,  the  proportion  of 
students  taking  the  SAT  in  these  states  is  very 
low  and  is  inappropriate  for  any  comparison.  In 
recent  years  about  1  million  high  school  students 
have  taken  the  examination  annually. 

Further  information  on  the  SAT  can  be  obtained 
from: 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  NJ  08541 

Gallup  Poll 

Each  year  the  Gallup  Poll  conducts  the  "Public 
Attitudes  Toward  the  Public  Schools"  survey, 
funded  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  The  survey  includes 
interviews  with  approximately  1,600  adults 
representing  the  civilian  noninstitutional 
population  18  years  old  and  over. 

The  sample  used  in  the  22nd  annual  survey  was 
made  up  of  a  total  of  1,594  respondents  and  is 
described  as  a  modified  probability  sample  of  the 
nation.  Personal,  in-home  interviewing  was 
conducted  in  representative  areas  of  the  nation 
and  types  of  contununities.  Approximately  67 
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percent  of  the  respondents  had  no  children  in 
school,  30  percent  were  parents  of  children  in 
public  schools,  and  6  percent  had  children 
attending  nonpublic  schools.  This  total  is  greater 
than  100  percent  because  some  parents  had 
children  attending  both  public  and  nonpublic 
schools. 

The  survey  is  a  sample  survey  and  is  subject  to 
sampling  error.  The  size  of  error  depends  largely 
on  the  number  of  respondents  providing  data. 
For  example,  an  estimated  percentage  of  about  10 
percent  based  on  the  responses  of  1,000  sample 
members  has  an  approximate  sampling  error  of  2 
percent  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level.  The 
sampling  error  for  the  difference  in  two 
percentages  (50  percent  versus  41  percent)  based 
on  two  samples  of  750  members  and  400 
members,  respectively,  is  about  8  percent. 

Further  information  on  this  survey  can  be 
obtained  from: 

Gallup  Poll 
Phi  Delta  Kappa 
P.O.  Box  789 

Bloomington,  IN  47402-0789 

Graduate  Record  Examination  Council 

All  students  who  have  taken  the  Graduate  Record 
Examinations  (GRE)  General  Test  were  asked  a 
series  of  backgroimd  ii^formation  questions.  The 
responses  and  the  test  scores  themselves  form  the 
basis  for  continuing  GRE  Program  research.  In 
addition,  these  data  are  connpiled  and  included  in 
an  annual  report.  The  12th  in  the  series  is  A 
Summary  of  Data  Collected  From  Graduate  Record 
Examinations  Test  Takers  During  1986-1987, 

The  GRE  cautions  users  of  these  data  that 
"information  in  these  reports  is  based  solely  on 
examinees  who  took  the  GRE  General  Test  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  being  representative 
of  any  other  group.  The  report  does  not  present 
data  for  all  baccalaureate  degree  recipients,  for  all 
graduate  school  applicants,  or  for  all  first-time 
graduate  school  enrollees."  Nevertheless,  the 
test-taking  group  is  a  large  subset  (albeit  a  self- 
selected  one)  of  each  of  these  groups. 

Further  information  on  this  and  previous  editions 
of  the  report  may  be  obtained  by  contacting: 


Office  of  the  GRE  Program  Director 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  NJ  08541 

National  Education  Association 
Estima^'^.s  of  School  Statistics 

The  National  Education  Association  (NEA) 
reports  revenues  and  expenditure  data  in  its 
annual  publication.  Estimates  of  School  Statistics. 
Each  year  NEA  prepares  regression-based 
estimates  of  financial  and  other  education 
statistics  and  submits  them  to  the  states  for 
verification.  Generally,  about  30  states  adjxist 
these  estimates  based  on  their  own  data.  These 
preliminary  data  are  published  by  NEA  along 
with  revised  data  from  previous  years.  States  are 
asked  to  revise  previously  submitted  data  as  final 
figures  become  available.  The  most  recent 
publication  contains  all  changes  reported  to  the 
NEA.  Some  tables  in  The  Condition  of  Education 
used  revised  estimates  of  financial  data  prepared 
Ly  NEA  because  it  was  the  most  current  source. 
Since  expenditure  data  reported  to  NCES  must  be 
certified  for  use  in  the  U.S.  Etepartment  of 
Education  formula  grant  programs  (such  as 
Chapter  I  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act),  NCES  data  are  not  available 
as  soon  as  NEA  estimates. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from: 

National  Education  Association — ^Research 
1201 16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  conducts 
annual  surveys  of  education  statistics  of  its 
member  coimtries.  Besides  official  surveys,  data 
are  supplemented  by  information  obtained  by 
UNESCO  through  other  publications  and 
sources.  Each  year,  more  than  200  coimtries  reply 
to  the  UNESCO  surveys.  In  some  cases,  estimates 
are  made  by  UNESCO  for  particxilar  iten:is  such 
as  world  and  continent  totals.  While  great  efforts 
are  made  to  make  them  as  comparable  as 
possible,  the  data  still  reflect  the  vast  differences 
among  the  coimtries  of  the  world  in  the  structure 
of  education.  While  there  is  some  agreement 
about  the  reporting  of  first-  and  second-level 
data,  the  third  level  (postsecondary  education) 
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presents  niunerous  substantial  problems.  Some 
countries  r;port  only  university  enrollment  while 
other  couiitries  report  all  postsecondary 
enrollmer  .t,  including  vocational  and  technical 
schools  and  correspondence  programs.  A  very 
high  proportion  of  some  coimtries'  third-level 
students  attend  institutions  in  other  coimtries. 
While  definition  problems  are  many  in  this  sort  of 
study,  othsr  survey  problems  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  member  coimtries  that  provide 
data  to  UNESCO  are  responsible  for  their 
validity.  Thus,  date,  for  particular  countries  are 
subject  to  nonsampling  error  and  perhaps 
sampling  error  as  well.  Some  countries  may 
furnish  only  rough  estimates  while  data  from 
other  countries  may  be  very  accurate.  Other 
difficulties  are  caused  by  the  varying  periodicity 
of  data  collection  among  the  countries  of  the 
world.  In  spite  of  such  problems,  many 
researchers  use  UNESCO  data  because  they  are 
the  best  available.  Users  should  examine 
footnotes  carefully  to  recognize  some  of  the  data 
limitations. 

More  complete  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Statistical  Yearbook  published  by 
UNESCO  or  from: 

Office  of  Statistics 
UNESCO 
Place  de  Fontenoy 
75700  Paris,  France 

The  International  Association  for  the  Evaluation 
of  Educational  Achievement 
lEA  Reading  Literacy  Study 

In  the  period  1989-1992,  the  International 
Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational 
Achievement  (lEA)  conducted  a  Reading  Literacy 
Study  in  32  systems  of  education.  The  Ptudy 
focused  on  two  levels  in  each  of  these  systems, 
the  grade  level  where  most  9-year-olds  were  to  be 
found  and  the  grade  level  where  most  14-year- 
olds  were  to  be  found. 

To  obtain  comparable  samples  of  students,  multi- 
stage sampling  was  used  in  each  country  and 
schools  or  classes  were  typically  drawn  with  a 
probability  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  school 
or  class. 

Three  major  domains  or  types  of  reading  literacy 
materials  assessed  at  both  age  levels  were  as 
follows: 


1.  Narrative  prose:  Continuous  texts  in  which  tlie 
writers*  aim  is  to  tell  a  story — ^whether  fact  or 
fiction.  They  normally  follow  a  linear  time 
sequence  and  are  usually  inteitded  to 
entertain  or  involve  the  reader  emotionally. 
The  selected  extracts  ranged  from  short  fables 
to  lengthy  stories  of  more  tlian  1,000  words. 

2.  Expository  prose:  Continuous  texts  designed 
to  describe,  explain.,  or  otherwise  convey 
factual  information  or  opinion  to  the  reader. 
The  tests  contained,  for  example,  brief  family 
letters  and  descriptions  of  animals  as  well  as 
lengthy  treatises  on  smoking  and  lasers. 

3.  Documents:  Structured  information  presented 
in  the  form  of  charts,  tables,  maps,  graphs, 
lists,  or  sets  of  instructions.  These  materials 
were  organized  in  such  a  way  that  students 
had  to  search,  locate,  and  process  selected 
facts,  rather  than  read  every  word  of 
continuous  text.  In  some  cases,  students  were 
required  to  follow  detailed  instructions  in 
responding  to  such  documents. 

To  obtain  raw  scores,  all  correct  answers  were 
totaled  for  each  student  in  each  domain.  The 
Rausch  procedure  was  used  to  produce  scales  for 
each  domain.  Each  scale  was  given  a  mean  of  500 
and  a  standard  deviation  of  100. 

Further  information  is  available  in  the  lEA  report 
How  in  the  World  Do  Students  Read?  by  Warwick  B. 
Elley. 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Etevelopment  (OECD)  publishes  analyses  of 
nation^  policies  in  education,  training,  and 
economics  in  23  countries.  The  countries 
surveyed  are:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
New  2fealand,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Since  only  developed  nations,  mostly  European, 
are  included  in  OECD  studies,  the  range  of 
analysis  is  limited.  However,  OECD  data  allow 
for  some  detailed  international  comparisons  of 
financial  resoui'ces  or  other  education  variables  to 
be  made  for  this  ^.elected  group  of  countries. 
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Further  information  can  be  obtained  from: 
OECD 

2,  rue  Andre-Pascal 

75775  PARIS  CEDEX 16,  France 
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Sources  by  indicator 
FedofQl  Agency  Sources 

!•  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  Indicator  Number 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 

A,  Surveys 

National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  31, 59 

Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  Survey  55, 56 

High  School  and  Beyond  25, 26 

High  School  Transcript  Studies  25, 26 

International  Assessment  of  Education  Progress  17, 18, 19, 23 

Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS) 

Fall  Enrollment  Survey  36, 49, 55 

Financial  Statistics  55, 56 

Institutional  Characteristics  55 

Degrees  Conferred  21, 37, 38,  39 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  13, 14,  lb,  16 

National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988 

Base  Year  (1988)  46,47,48 

First  Follow-up  (1990)  48 

Second  Follow-up  (1992)  25, 26, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48 

National  Household  Education  Survey  3, 4, 47, 12 

School  Readiness  File  47 

School  Safety  and  Discipline  File  3, 4 

National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study  8 

National  Survey  of  Postsecondary  Faculty  50 

Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  24. 41, 45,  57, 59, 60 

Teacher  Follow-up  Survey  60 

B.  Publications 

120  Years  of  American  Education:  A  Statistical  Portrait  52 

Digest  of  Education  Statistics  7, 20, 21, 27, 35, 36, 37, 38, 

39, 40, 42, 49, 52, 57 

Disparities  in  Public  School  District  Spending  1989-90  53 

Dropout  Rates  in  the  United  States  6 
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Projections  of  Education  Statistics  35 

2.  Office  for  Civil  Rights 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Civil  Rights  Survey  40, 42 

3.  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Implementation  of 

the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  42 

4.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Common  Core  of  Data  21, 24, 35, 40, 52 

Current  Population  Survey 

October  CPS  1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 10, 28, 40, 51 

March  CPS  22,29,30,32 

Current  Population  Reports 

Money  Income  of  Families  and  Persons 

(based  on  March  CPS)  7 
School  Enrollment  (based  on  October  CPS)  40 
1990  Census  of  Population,  ujipublished 

tabulations  24 

5.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

How  Workers  Get  Their  Training:  A 1991  Update  12 
Labor  Statistics  Derived  from  the  Current  Population 

Survey:  1940--92  28 

6.  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Economic  Report  to  the  President,  1994  52 

7.  University  of  Michigan 

Monitoring  the  Future  47, 48 
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Other  Organization  Sources 

1.  American  Federation  of  Teachers 

Survey  and  Analysis  of  Salary  Trends,  1994  57 

2.  Biennial  Gallup  Survey  on  Giving  and  Volunteering  33 

3.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

National  Report:  College  Bound  Seniors,  1972-93  20 

4.  Educational  Testing  Service 

Scores  20,21 

5*        Graduate  Record  Examination  Board 

A  Summary  of  Data  Collected  from  the  GRE  21 

6.  The  International  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of 

Educational  Achievement 

lEA  Reading  Literacy  Study  17 

6*        National  Education  Association 

Estimates  of  State  School  Statistics,  1994  57 

7.  National  Research  Council 

Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates  11/  34 

8«        Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development 

International  Indicators  Project  23, 54 
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Academic  support:  (See  Expenditures.) 

Adult  education:  College,  vocational,  or 
occupational  programs,  continuing  education  or 
noncredit  courses,  correspondence  courses  and 
tutoring,  as  well  as  courses  and  other  educational 
activities  provided  by  employers,  community 
groups,  and  other  providers. 

Advanced  degree:  Any  formal  degree  attained 
after  the  bachelor's  degree.  Advanced  degrees 
include  master's  degrees,  doctoral  degrees,  and 
professional  degrees. 

Advantaged  urban:  Students  in  this  group  live  in 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  and  attend  schools 
w^here  a  high  proportion  of  the  students'  parents 
are  in  professional  or  managerial  positions. 
Schools  were  placed  into  this  category  on  the 
basis  of  information  about  the  type  of 
community,  the  size  of  its  population,  and  an 
occupational  profile  of  residents  provided  by 
school  principals  participating  in  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP). 

Appropriations  (federal  funds):  Budget 
authority  provided  through  the  congressional 
appropriation  process  that  permits  federal 
agencies  to  incur  obligations  and  to  make 
payments. 

Appropriations  (institutional  revenues):  An 

amount  (other  than  a  grant  or  contract)  received 
from  or  made  available  to  an  institution  through 
an  act  of  a  legislative  body. 

Associate's  degree:  A  degree  granted  for  the 
successful  completion  of  a  sub-baccalaureate 
program  of  studies,  usually  requiring  at  least  2 
years  (or  equivalent)  of  full-time  college-level 
study.  This  includes  degrees  granted  in  a 
cooperative  or  work-stitdy  program. 

Auxiliary  enterprises:  (Sf  e  Revenues.) 

Average  daily  attendance  (ADA):  The  aggregate 
attendance  of  a  school  during  a  reporting  period 
(normally  a  school  year)  divided  by  the  number 
of  days  that  school  is  in  session  during  this 
period.  Only  days  on  which  the  pupils  are  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  teachers  should  be 
considered  days  in  session. 

Average  daily  membership  (ADM):  The 
aggregate  membership  of  a  school  during  a 


reporting  period  (normally  a  school  year)  divided 
by  the  number  of  days  that  school  is  in  session 
during  this  period.  Only  days  on  which  the 
pupils  are  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
teachers  should  be  considered  days  in  session. 
The  average  daily  membership  for  groups  of 
schools  having  varying  lengths  of  terms  is  the 
average  of  the  average  daily  memberships 
obtained  for  the  individual  schools. 

Baccalaureate  degree:  (See  Bachelor  s  degree.) 

Bachelor's  degree:  A  degree  granted  for  the 
succc:S3ful  completion  of  a  baccalaureate  program 
of  studies,  usually  requiring  at  lear»t  4  years  (or 
equivalent)  of  full-time  college-level  study.  This 
includes  degrees  granted  in  a  cooperative  or 
work-study  program. 

Carnegie  unit:  A  standard  of  measurement  used 
for  secondary  education  that  represents  the 
completion  of  a  course  that  meets  one  period  per 
day  for  one  year. 

Catholic  school:  (See  Orientation.) 

Cohort:  A  group  of  individuals  who  have  a 
statistical  factor  in  common,  for  example,  year  of 
birth. 

College:  A  postsecondary  school  that  offers 
general  or  liberal  arts  education,  usually  leading 
to  an  associate's,  bachelor's,  master's,  doctor's,  or 
first-professional  degree.  Junior  colleges  and 
community  colleges  are  included  under  this 
terminology. 

Combined  elementary  and  secondary  school:  A 

school  that  encompasses  instruction  at  both  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  levels.  Examples 
of  combined  elementary  and  secondary  school 
grade  spans  would  be  grades  1-12  or  5-12. 

Computer  and  information  science:  A  group  of 
instructional  programs  that  describes  computer 
and  information  sciences,  including  computer 
programming,  data  processing,  and  information 
systems. 

Constant  dollars:  Dollar  amo  mts  that  have  been 
adjusted  by  means  of  price  and  cost  indexes  to 
eliminate  inflationary  factors  and  allow  direct 
comparison  across  years. 

Consumer  price  index  (CPI):  This  price  index 
measures  the  average  change  in  the  cost  of  a 
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fixed-market  basket  of  goods  and  services 
purchased  by  consumers. 

Control  of  institutions:  A  classification  of 
institutions  of  elementary /secondary  or  higher 
education  by  whether  the  institution  is  operated 
by  publicly  elected  or  appointed  officials  (public 
control)  or  by  privately  elected  or  appointed 
officials  and  derives  its  major  source  of  funds 
from  private  sources  (private  control). 

Core  subjects:  A  Nation  At  Risk  asked  that  all 
students  seeking  a  diploma  be  required  to  enroll 
in  a  core  curriculum  called  "New  Basics."  The 
core  subjects  included  in  this  plan  are  4  units  of 
English,  3  units  of  science,  3  units  of  social 
studies,  3  units  of  mathematics,  and  0.5  units  of 
computer  science. 

Cost  of  college  attendance:  Cost  of  living  for 
students  attending  postsecondary  institutions, 
including:  tuition  and  fees,  books,  room  and 
board,  childcare,  transportation,  and  other 
miscellaneous  expenses. 

Current  dollars:  Dollar  amounts  that  have  not 
been  adjusted  to  compensate  for  inflation. 

Current  expenditures  per  pupil  in  enrollment: 

(See  Expenditures.) 

Current-fund  expenditures:  (See  Expenditures.) 

Current-fund  revenues:  (See  Revenues.) 

Dependent  student:  A  student  who  under 
federal  criteria  is  considered  to  be  financially 
dependent  on  her  or  his  parents  or  guardians. 
Most  full-time  students  are  considered  dependent 
until  they  are  24  years  old. 

Disadvantaged  urban:  Students  in  this  group 
live  in  metropolitan  statistical  areas  and  attend 
schools  where  a  high  proportion  of  the  students' 
parents  are  on  welfare  or  are  not  regularly 
employed.  Schools  were  placed  into  this  category 
on  the  basis  of  information  about  the  type  of 
community,  the  size  of  its  population,  and  an 
occupational  profile  ol  residents  provided  by 
school  principals  participatir^g  in  NAEP. 

Doctor's  degree:  An  earned  degree  carrying  the 
title  of  Doctor.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
(Ph.D.)  is  the  highest  academic  degree  and 
requires  mastery  within  a  field  of  knowledge  and 

demonstrated  ability  to  perform  scholarly 
research.  Other  doctorates  are  awarded  for 


fulfilling  specialized  requirements  in  professional 
fields,  such  as  education  (Ed.D.)  musical  arts 
(D.M. A.),  business  administration  (D.B. A.),  and 
engineering  (D.Eng.  or  D.E.S.).  Many  doctor's 
degrees  in  both  academic  and  professional  fields 
require  an  earned  master's  degree  as  a 
prerequisite.  First-professional  degrees,  such  as 
M.D.  and  D.D.S.,  are  not  included  under  this 
heading.  (See  First-professional  degree.) 

Dropout:  The  term  is  used  both  to  describe  an 
event%leaving  school  before  graduating%and  a 
status^/4an  individual  who  is  not  in  school  and  is 
not  a  graduate.  Transferring  schools,  for 
example,  from  a  public  to  a  private  school,  is  not 
regarded  as  a  dropout  event.  A  person  who 
drops  out  of  school  may  later  return  and 
graduate.  At  the  time  the  person  left  school 
initially,  he  or  she  is  called  a  dropout.  At  the  time 
the  person  returns  to  school,  he  or  she  is  called  a 
stopout.  Measures  to  describe  these  often 
complicated  behaviors  include  the  event  dropout 
rate  (or  the  closely  related  school  persistence 
rate),  the  status  dropout  rate,  and  the  high  school 
completion  rate. 

Educational  and  general  expenditures:  (See 
Expenditures.) 

Educational  attainment:  The  highest  grade  of 
regular  school  attended  and  completed. 

Elementary  school:  A  school  classified  as 
elementary  by  state  and  local  practice  and 
composed  of  any  span  of  grades  not  above  grade 
8.  A  preschool  or  kindergarten  school  is  included 
under  this  heading  only  if  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
an  elementary  school  or  a  regularly  established 
school  system. 

Elementary/secondary  school:  As  reported  in 
this  publication,  includes  only  regular  schools 
(i.e.,  schools  that  are  part  of  state  and  local  school 
systems,  and  also  most  not-for-profit  private 
elementary /secondary  schools,  both  religiously 
affiliated  and  nonsectarian).  Schools  not  reported 
include  subcollegiate  departments  of  institutions 
of  higher  education,  residential  schools  for 
exceptional  children,  federal  schools  for 
American  Indians,  and  federal  schools  on 
militarj^  posts  and  other  federal  installations. 

Employed:  Includes  civilian, 
noninstitutionalized  persons  who  (1)  worked 
during  any  part  of  the  survey  week  as  paid 
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employees;  worked  in  their  ovm  business, 
profession,  or  farm;  or  worked  15  hours  or  more 
as  unpaid  workers  in  a  family-owned  enterprise; 

or  (2)  were  not  working  but  had  jobs  or 
businesses  from  which  they  were  temporarily 
absent  due  to  illness,  bad  weather,  vacation, 
labor-management  dispute,  or  personal  reasons, 
whether  or  not  they  were  seeking  another  job. 

Engineering  and  engineering  technologies: 

Instructional  programs  that  describe  the 
mathematical  and  natural  science  knowledge 
gained  by  study,  experience,  and  practice  and 
applied  with  judgment  to  develop  ways  to  utilize 
the  materials  and  forces  of  nature  economically 
for  the  benefit  of  humaruty.  Include  programs 
that  prepare  individuals  to  support  and  assist 
engineers  and  similar  professionals. 

English:  A  group  of  instructional  programs  that 
describes  the  English  language  arts,  including 
composition,  creative  writing,  and  the  study  of 
literature. 

Enrollment:  The  total  number  of  students 
registered  in  a  given  school  unit  at  a  given  time, 
generally  in  the  fall  of  a  year. 

Expected  family  contribution  (EFC):  The  amount 
that  a  family  is  expected  to  pay  toward  meeting 
costs  of  postsecondary  attendance  (students  and 
parents  of  dependent  students  are  both  expected 
to  make  contributions).  This  amount  is 
determined  through  an  analysis  of  need  (for 
example,  the  Congressional  Methodology)  and  is 
based  on  taxable  and  nontaxable  income  and 
assets  as  well  as  family  size,  the  number  of  family 
members  attending  postsecondary  institutions, 
extraordinary  medical  expenses,  and  so  forth. 
For  dependent  students,  the  EFC  consists  of  both 
a  parental  contribution  and  a  separately 
calculated  student  contribution.  The  minimum 
student  contribution  in  1988-89  was  $700  for 
freshmen  and  $900  for  other  imdergraduates. 

Expenditures:  Charges  incurred,  whether  paid  or 
unpaid,  which  are  presumed  to  benefit  the 
current  fiscal  year.  For  elementary/ secondary 
schools,  these  include  all  charges  for  current 
outlays  plus  capital  outlays  and  interest  on  school 
debt.  For  institutions  of  higher  education,  these 

include  current  outlays  plus  capital  outlays.  For 
government,  these  include  charges  net  of 
recoveries  and  other  correcting  transactions  other 


than  for  retirement  of  debt,  investment  in 
securities,  extension  of  credit,  or  as  agency 
transaction.  Also,  government  expenditures 
include  only  external  transactions,  such  as  the 
provision  of  prerequisites  or  other  payments  in 
kind.  Aggregates  for  groups  of  governments 
exclude  intergoverrunental  transactions  among 
the  goverriments. 

Academic  support:  This  category  of  college 
expenditures  includes  expenditures  for 
support  services  that  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  institution's  primary  missions  of 
instruction,  research,  or  public  service. 
Includes  expenditures  for  libraries,  galleries, 
audio/visual  services,  academic  computing 
support,  ancillary  support,  academic 
administration,  persormel  development,  and 
course  and  curriculum  development. 

Current  expenditures 
(elementary/secondary):  The  expenditures 
for  operating  local  public  schools,  excluding 
capital  outlay  and  interest  on  school  debt. 
These  expenditures  include  such  items  as 
salaries  for  school  personnel,  fixed  charges, 
student  transportation,  school  books  and 
materials,  and  energy  costs.  Beginning  in 
1980-81,  expenditures  for  state  administration 
are  excluded. 

Current  expenditures  per  pupil  in 
enrollment:  (See  Expenditures.)  Current 
expenditures  for  the  regular  school  term 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  students 
registered  in  a  given  school  unit  at  a  given 
time,  generally  in  the  fall  of  a  year. 

Current-fund  expenditures  (higher 
education):  Money  spent  to  meet  current 
operating  costs,  including  salaries,  wages, 
utilities,  student  services,  public  services, 
research  libraries,  scholarships,  fellowships, 
auxiliary  enterprises,  hospitals,  and 
independent  operations.  Excludes  loans, 
capital  expenditures,  and  investments. 

Educational  and  general  expenditures:  The 

sum  of  current-fimd  expenditures  on 
instruction,  research,  public  service,  academic 
support,  student  services,  institutional 
support,  operation  and  maintenance  of  plant, 
and  awards  from  restricted  and  imrestricted 
fimds. 
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Instruction:  The  category  including 
expenditures  of  the  colleges,  schools, 

departments,  and  other  instructional 
divisions  of  higher  education  institutions, 
and  expenditures  for  departmental  research 
and  public  service,  which  are  not  separately 
budgeted.  Includes  expenditures  for  both 
credit  and  noncredit  activities.  Excludes 
expenditures  for  academic  administration 
where  the  primary  function  is  administration 
(e.g.,  academic  deans). 

Scholarships  and  fellowships:  This  category 
of  college  expenditures  applies  only  to  money 
given  in  the  form  of  outright  grants  and 
trainee  stipends  to  individuals  enrolled  in 
formal  coursework,  either  for  credit  or  not. 
Aid  to  students  in  the  form  of  tuition  or  fee 
remissions  is  included.  College  work-study 
funds  are  excluded  and  are  reported  under 
the  program  in  which  the  student  is  working. 
In  the  tabulations  in  this  volume.  Pell  Grants 
are  not  included  in  this  expenditure  category. 

Expenditures  per  pupil:  Charges  incurred  for  a 
particular  period  of  time  divided  by  a  student 
unit  of  measure,  such  as  enrollment,  average 
daily  attendance,  or  average  daily  membership. 

Family  income:  The  combined  income  of  all 
family  members  14  years  old  and  older  living  in 
the  household  for  the  period  of  one  year.  Income 
includes  money  income  from  jobs;  net  income 
from  business,  farm,  or  rent;  pensions;  dividends; 
interest;  social  security  payments;  and  any  other 
money  income. 

Federal  aid:  Student  financial  aid  whose  source 
is  the  federal  government.  This  aid  can  either  be 
provided  by  or  administered  by  a  federal  agency. 
Federal  agencies  providing  aid  include  the 
Department  of  Education,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Department  of  Defense, 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Federal  aid  can  be  in  the 
form  of  grants,  loans,  and  work-study  aid. 

Federal  funds:  Amounts  collected  and  used  by 
the  federal  government  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  government.  There  are  four  types  of 
federal  fund  accounts:  the  general  fund,  special 

funds,  public  enterprise  funds,  and 
intragovemmental  funds.  The  major  federal  fund 
is  the  general  fund,  which  is  derived  from  general 


taxes  and  borrowing.  Federal  funds  also  include 
certain  earmarked  collections,  such  as  those 
generated  by  and  used  to  finance  a  continuing 
cycle  of  business-type  operations. 

First-professional  degree:  A  degree  that  signifies 
both  completion  of  the  academic  requirements  for 
beginning  practice  in  a  given  profession  and  a 
level  of  professional  skill  beyond  that  normally 
required  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  This  degree  is 
usually  based  on  a  program  requiring  at  least  2 
academic  years  of  work  prior  to  entrance  and  a 
total  of  at  least  6  academic  years  of  work  to 
complete  the  degree  program,  including  both 
prior-required  college  work  and  the  professional 
program  itself.  By  NCES  definition, 
first-professional  degrees  are  awarded  in  the 
fields  of  dentistry  (D.D.S  or  D.M.D.),  medicine 
(M.D.),  optometry  (O.D.),  osteopathic  medicine 
(D.O.),  pharmacy  (D.Phar.),  podiatric  medicine 
(D.P.M.),  veterinary  medicine  (D.V.M.), 
chiropractic  (D.C.  or  D.C.M.),  law  Q.D.),  and 
theological  professions  (M.Div.  or  M.H.L.). 

First-time  teachers:  People  who  are  teaching  full 
time  in  the  nation's  school  system  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  These  teachers  include  recent  college 
graduates,  former  substitute  teachers,  or  people 
who  had  other  jobs  besides  teaching  either  inside 
or  outside  of  the  field  of  education. 

Fiscal  yean  The  yearly  accounting  period  for  the 
federal  government,  which  begins  on  October  1 
and  ends  on  the  following  September  30.  The 
fiscal  year  is  designated  by  the  calendar  year  in 
which  it  ends;  for  example,  fiscal  year  1992  begins 
on  October  1, 1991,  and  ends  on  September  30, 
1992.  (From  fiscal  year  1844  to  fiscal  year  1976  the 
fiscal  year  began  on  July  1  and  ended  on  the 
following  June  30.) 

Foreign  languages:  A  group  of  instructional 
programs  that  describes  the  structure  and  use  of 
language  that  is  common  or  indigenous  to  people 
of  the  same  community  or  nation,  the  same 
geographical  area,  or  the  same  cultural  traditions. 
Programs  cover  such  features  as  sound,  literature, 
syntax,  phonology,  semantics,  sentences,  prose, 
and  verse,  as  well  as  the  development  of  skills 
and  attitudes  used  in  communicating  and 
evaluating  thoughts  and  feelings  through  oral 
and  written  language. 
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Free  lunch  eligibles:  Families  with  school-aged 
children  who  fall  below  the  poverty  level  and 
have  no  other  significant  assets  are  eligible  to 

receive  government  assistance  in  the  form  of  free 
or  reduced-price  school  Itmches. 

Full-time  enrollment:  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  higher  education  courses  with  total 
credit  load  equal  to  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
normal  full-time  course  load. 

Full-time-equivalent  (FTE)  enrollment:  For 

institutions  of  higher  education,  enrollment  of 
full-time  students,  plus  the  full-time  equivalent 
of  part-time  students  as  reported  by  institutions. 
In  the  absence  of  an  equivalent  reported  by  an 
institution,  the  FTE  enrollment  is  estimated  by 
adding  one-third  of  part-time  enrollment  to 
full-time  enrollment. 

Full-time  instructional  faculty:  Those  members 
of  the  instruction/research  staff  who  are 
employed  full-time  as  defined  by  the  institution, 
including  faculty  with  released  time  for  research 
and  faculty  on  sabbatical  leave.  Full-time  cotmts 
exclude  faculty  who  are  employed  to  teach  less 
than  two  semesters,  three  quarters,  two 
trir^esters,  or  two  4-month  sessions;  replacements 
for  faculty  on  sabbatical  leave  or  those  on  leave 
without  pay;  faculty  for  preclinical  and  clinical 
medicine;  faculty  who  are  donating  their  services; 
faculty  who  are  members  of  military 
organizations  and  paid  on  a  different  pay  scale 
from  civilian  employees;  academic  officers  whose 
primary  duties  are  administrative;  and  graduate 
students  who  assist  in  the  instruction  of  courses. 

GED  recipient:  A  person  who  has  obtained 
certification  of  high  school  equivalency  by 
meeting  state  requirements  and  passing  an 
approved  exam,  which  is  intended  to  provide  an 
appraisal  of  the  person's  achievement  or 
performance  in  the  broad  subject  matter  areas 
usually  required  for  high  school  graduation.  (See 
General  educational  development  test.) 

General  educational  development  (GED)  test: 

A  test  administered  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  as  the  basis  for  awarding  a  high  school 
equivalency  certification. 

Geographic  region:  1)  The  four  regions  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  and  the 


National  Education  Association  are  as  follows 
(note  that  the  National  Education  Association 
designated  the  Central  region  as  Middle  region  in 
its  classification): 


Northeast 

Cormecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

Central  (Middle) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
WisL.**>sin 


Southeast 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

West 
Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Texas 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

2)  The  regions  used  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  Current  Population  Survey  tabulations 
are  as  follows: 


Northeast 
(New  England) 
Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 


Midwest 

(East  North  Central) 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 
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(Middle  Atlantic) 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


South 

(South  Atlantic) 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

(East  Sodth  Central) 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

(West  South  Central) 

Arkansas 

Louifiiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


(West  North  Central) 

Mirmesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

West 

(Mountain) 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

(Pacific) 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


Government  approprialion:  An  amount  (other 
than  a  grant  or  contract)  received  from  or  made 
available  to  an  institution  through  an  act  of  a 
legislative  body. 

Government  grant  or  contract:  Revenues  from  a 
government  agency  for  a  specific  research  project 
or  other  program. 

Graduate:  An  individual  who  has  received 
formal  recognition  for  the  successful  completion 
of  a  prescribed  program  of  studies. 

Graduate  record  examination  (GRE):  Multiple- 
choice  examinations  administered  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  and  taken  by 
applicants  who  plan  to  attend  certain  graduate 
schools.  Two  generalized  tests  are  offered,  plus 
specialized  tests  in  a  variety  of  subject  areas. 
Ordinarily,  a  student  will  take  only  the 


specialized  test  that  applies  to  the  intended  field 
of  study. 

Grants:  Also  known  as  scholarships,  these  are 
funds  for  postsecondary  education  that  do  not 
have  to  be  repaid. 

Gross  domestic  product  (GDP):  Gross  national 
product  less  net  property  income  from  abroad. 
Both  gross  national  product  and  gross  domestic 
product  aggregate  only  the  incomes  of  residents 
of  a  nation,  corporate  and  individual,  deriving 
directly  from  the  current  production  of  goods  and 
services.  However,  gross  national  product  also 
includes  net  property  from  abroad.  (See  also 
Gross  national  product.) 

Gross  national  product  (GNP):  A  measure  of  the 
money  value  of  the  goods  and  services  available 
to  the  nation  from  economic  activity.  GNP  can  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  expenditure  categories,  which 
include  purchases  of  goods  and  services  by 
consumers  and  government,  gross  private 
domestic  investment,  and  net  exports  of  goods 
and  services.  The  goods  and  services  included 
are  largely  those  bought  for  final  use  (excluding 
illegal  transactions)  in  the  market  economy.  A 
number  of  inclusions,  however,  represent 
imputed  values,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
rental  value  of  owner-occupied  housing.  GNP,  in 
'Sis  broad  context,  measures  the  output 
attributable  to  the  factors  of  production^labor  and 
property%supplied  by  U.S.  residents. 

Guidance  counselor:  (See  Staff, 
elementary/ secondary  education.) 

High  school:  A  secondary  school  offering  the 
final  years  of  high  school  work  necessary  for 
graduation,  usually  including  grades  10, 11, 12 
(in  a  6-3-3  plan)  or  grades  9, 10, 11,  and  12  (in  a 
6-2-4  plan). 

High  school  program:  A  program  of  studies 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  their 
postsecondary  education  and  occupation.  Four 
types  of  programs  are  usually  distinguished^ 
academic,  vocational,  general,  and  personal  use. 
An  academic  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  continued  study  at  a  college  or 
university.  A  vocational  program  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  employment  in  one  or  more 
semiskilled,  skilled,  or  technical  occupations.  A 
general  program  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  the  understanding  and  competence  to 
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function  effectively  in  a  free  society,  and  usually 
represents  a  mixture  of  academic  and  vocational 
components.  A  personal  use  program  provides  a 
student  with  general  skills  in  areas  such  as 
health,  religion,  and  military  science. 

Higher  education:  Study  beyond  secondary 
school  at  an  institution  that  offers  programs 
terminating  in  an  associate's,  baccalaureate,  or 
higher  degree. 

Higher  education  institutions  (general 
definition):  Institutions  providing  education 
above  the  instructional  level  of  the  secondary 
schools,  usually  beginning  with  grade  13. 
Typically,  these  institutions  include  colleges, 
universities,  graduate  schools,  professional 
schools,  and  other  degree-granting  institutions. 

Higher  education  price  index:  A  price  index  that 
measures  average  changes  in  the  prices  of  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  ^oUeges  and 
vmiversities  through  current-fund  education  and 
general  expenditures  (excluding  expenditures  for 
sponsored  research  and  auxiliary  enterprises). 

Humanities:  Instructional  programs  in  the 
following  fields:  area  and  ethnic  studies,  foreign 
languages,  letters,  libera)  /  general  studies,  multi- 
/interdisciplinary  studies,  philosophy  and 
religion,  theology,  and  the  visual  and  performing 
arts. 

Independent  operations:  A  group  of 
self-supporting  activities  under  control  of  a 
college  or  university.  For  purposes  of  financial 
surveys  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  this  category  is  composed 
principally  of  federally  funded  research  and 
development  centers  (FFRIXI). 

Inflation:  An  upward  movement  in  general  price 
levels  that  results  in  a  decline  of  purchasing 
power. 

institutional  support:  The  category  of  higher 
education  expenditures  that  includes  day-to-day 
operational  support  for  colleges,  excluding 
expenditures  for  physical  plant  operations. 
Examples  of  institutional  support  include  general 
administrative  services,  executive  direction  and 
planning,  legal  and  fiscal  operations,  and 
community  relations. 

Instruction:  (See  Expenditures.) 


Instructional  staff:  Full-time-equivalent  number 
of  positions,  not  the  number  of  different 
individuals  occupying  the  positions  during  the 
school  year.  In  local  schools,  includes  all  public 
elementary  and  secondary  (junior  and  senior 
high)  day-school  positions  that  are  in  the  nature 
of  teaching  or  in  tiie  improvement  of  the 
teaching-learning  situation.  Includes  consultants 
or  supervisors  of  instruction,  principals,  teachers, 
guidance  personnel,  librarians,  psychological 
personnel,  and  other  instructional  staff.  Excludes 
administrative  staff,  attendance  personnel, 
clerical  personnel,  and  junior  college  staff. 

Labor  force:  Persons  employed  as  civilians, 
unemployed,  or  in  the  armed  services  during  the 
survey  week.  The  "civilian  labor  force"  comprises 
all  civilians  classified  as  employed  or 
unemployed.  (See  Employed  and  Unemployed.) 

Life  sciences:  Life  sciences  are  instructional 
programs  that  describe  the  systematic  study  of 
living  organisms.  Life  sciences  include  biology, 
biochemistry,  biophysics,  and  zoology. 

Limited  English  proficient:  A  concept 
developed  to  assist  in  identifying  those  language- 
minority  students  (children  from  language 
backgrounds  other  than  English)  who  need 
language  assistance  services,  in  their  own 
language  or  in  English,  in  the  schools.  The 
Bilingual  Education  Act,  reauthorized  in  1988 
(P.L.  100-297),  describes  a  limited-English- 
proficient  (LEP)  student  as  one  who 

1)  meets  one  or  more  of  the  following 
conditions: 

a)  a  student  who  was  bom  outside  of  the 
United  States  or  whose  native  language  is 
not  English; 

b)  a  student  who  comes  from  an 
environment  where  a  language  other  than 
English  is  dominant;  or 

c)  a  student  who  is  an  Americaxi  Indian  or 
Alaskan  Native  and  comes  from  an 
environment  where  a  language  other  than 
English  has  had  a  significant  impact  on 
his/her  level  of  English  language 
proficiency;  and 

2)  has  sufficient  difficulty  speaking,  reading, 
writing,  or  understanding  the  English 
language  to  deny  him  or  her  the  opportunity 
to  learn  successfully  in  English-only 
classrooms. 
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In  practice,  many  ways  of  making  this 
determination  about  an  individual  student  are 
being  used  by  school  systems  across  the  United 
States.  These  include  various  combinations  of 
home  language  surveys,  informal  teacher 
determination,  formal  interviews,  and  a  number 
of  types  of  assessment  tests  for  classification, 
placement,  and  monitoring  of  progress. 

Literacy:  See  supplemental  note  to  Indicator  31, 

Loan:  Borrowed  money  that  must  be  repaid. 

Local  education  agency  (LEA):  (See  School 
district.) 

Master's  degree:  A  degree  awarded  for 
successful  completion  of  a  program  generally 
requiring  1  or  2  years  of  full-time  college-level 
study  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree.  One  type  of 
master's  degree,  including  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree,  or  M.  A.,  and  the  Master  of  Science 
degree,  or  M.S.,  is  awarded  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  for  advanced  scholarship  in  a  subject 
field  or  discipline  and  demonstrated  ability  to 
perform  scholarly  research.  A  second  type  of 
master's  degree  is  awarded  for  the  completion  of 
a  professionally  oriented  program,  for  example, 
an  M.Ed,  in  education,  an  M.B.A.  in  business 
administration,  an  M.F.  A.  in  fine  arts,  an  M.M.  in 
music,  an  M.S.W.  in  social  work,  and  an  M.P.A. 
in  public  administration.  A  third  type  of  master's 
degree  is  awarded  in  professional  fields  for  study 
beyond  the  first-professional  degree,  for  example, 
the  Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.)  and  Master  of  Science 
in  various  medical  specializations. 

Mathematics:  A  group  of  instructional  programs 
that  describes  the  science  of  logical  symbolic 
language  and  its  applications. 

Metropolitan  population:  The  population 
residing  in  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (MSAs). 
(See  Metropolitan  statistical  area.) 

Metropolitan  statistical  area  (MSA):  A  large 
population  nucleus  and  the  nearby  communities 
that  have  a  high  degree  of  economic  and  social 
integration  with  that  nucleus.  Er».ch  MSA  consists 
of  one  or  more  entire  counties  (or  county 
equivalents)  that  meet  specified  standards 
pertaining  to  population,  commuting  ties,  and 
metropolitan  character.  In  New  England,  towns 

and  cities,  rather  than  counties,  are  the  basic 
units.  MSAs  are  designated  by  the  Office  of 


Management  and  Budget.  An  MSA  includes  a 
city  and,  generally,  its  entire  urban  area  and  the 
remainder  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the 
urban  area  is  located.  An  MSA  also  includes 
such  additional  outlying  counties  that  meet 
specified  criteria  relating  to  metropolitan 
character  and  level  of  commuting  of  workers  into 
the  central  city  or  counties.  Specified  criteria 
governing  the  defirution  of  MSAs  recognized 
before  1980  are  published  in  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas:  1975,  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  New  MSAs  were 
designated  when  1980  counts  showed  that  they 
met  one  or  both  of  the  following  criteria: 

1)  Included  a  city  with  a  population  of  at  least 
50,000  within  their  corporate  limits;  or 

2)  Included  a  Census  Bureau-defined  urbanized 
area  (which  must  have  a  population  of  at 
least  50,000)  and  a  total  MSA  population  of  at 
least  100,000  (or,  in  New  England,  75,000). 

Minority:  Any  racial /ethnic  group  that  is  non- 
white  is  considered  minority.  (See  Racial/ethnic 
group.) 

Modal  grade:  The  modal  grade  is  the  year  of 
school  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  students 
of  a  given  age  are  enrolled.  Enrolled  persons  are 
classified  according  to  their  relative  progress  in 
school,  that  is,  whether  the  grade  or  year  in  which 
they  were  enrolled  was  below,  at,  or  above  the 
modal  (or  typical)  grade  for  persons  of  their  age 
at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

A  Nation  at  Risk:  A  report  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  in  1983  highlighting 
deficiencies  in  knowledge  of  the  nation's  students 
and  population  as  a  whole  in  areas  such  as 
literacy,  mathematics,  geography,  and  basic 
science. 

Natural  sciences:  A  group  of  fields  of  study  that 
includes  the  life  sciences,  physical  sciences,  and 
mathematics. 

Nonmetropolitan  residence  group:  The 
population  residing  outside  metropolitan 
statistical  areas.  (See  Metropolitan  statistical 
area.) 

Nonsupervisory  instructional  staff:  Persons 
such  as  curriculum  specialists,  counselors, 
librarians,  remedial  specialists,  and  others 
possessing  education  certification  but  not 
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responsible  for  day-to-day  teaching  of  the  same 
group  of  pupils. 

Nursery  school:  (See  Preprimary.) 

Obligations:  Amounts  of  orders  placed, 
contracts  awarded,  services  received,  or  similar 
legally  binding  commitments  made  by  federal 
agencies  during  a  given  period  that  will  require 
outlays  during  the  sayne  or  some  future  period. 

Orientation  (private  school):  The  group  or 
groups,  if  any,  with  which  a  private 
elementary/secondary  school  is  affiliated,  or 
from  which  it  derives  subsidy  or  support.  Such 
organizations  include  the  following: 

Catholic  school:  A  private  school  over  which 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  group  exercises 
some  control  or  provides  some  form  of 
subsidy.  Catholic  schools  for  the  most  part 
include  those  operated  or  supported  by:  a 
parish,  a  group  of  parishes,  a  diocese,  or  a 
Catholic  religious  order. 

Other  religious  school:  A  private  school  that 
is  affiliated  with  an  organized  religion  or 
denomination  other  than  Roman  Catholicism 
or  that  has  a  religious  orientation  other  than 
Catholicism  in  its  operation  and  curriculum. 

Nonsectarian  school:  A  private  school  whose 
curriculum  and  operation  are  independent  of 
religious  orientation  and  influence  in  all  but 
incidental  ways. 

Other  technical/prof *"ssional  fields:  A  group  of 
occupationally  oriented  fields,  other  than 
business,  computer  science,  education,  and 
engineering,  which  includes  agriculture  and 
agriculturc  l  sciences,  architecture, 
communications,  communications  technologies, 
home  economics,  law,  library  and  archival 
sciences,  military  sciences,  parks  and  recreation, 
protective  services,  and  public  affairs. 

Outlays:  The  value  of  checks  issued,  interest 
accrued  on  the  public  debt,  or  other  payments 
made,  net  of  refunds  and  reimbursements. 

Part-time  enrollment:  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  higher  education  courses  with  a  total 
credit  load  less  than  75  percent  of  the  normal 
full-time  credit  load. 

Percentile  (score):  A  value  on  a  scale  of  zero  to 
100  that  indicates  the  percent  of  a  distribution 


that  is  equal  to  or  below  it.  A  score  in  the  95th 
percentile  is  a  score  equal  to  or  better  than  95 
percent  of  all  other  scores. 

Personal  income:  Current  income  received  by 
persons  from  all  sources  minus  their  personal 
contributions  for  social  insurance.  Classified  as 
"persons"  are  individuals  (including  owners  of 
unincorporated  firms),  nonprofit  institutions 
serving  individuals,  private  trust  funds,  and 
private  noninsured  welfare  ftmds.  Personal 
income  includes  transfers  (payments  not 
resulting  from  current  production)  from 
government  and  business  such  as  social  security 
benefits  and  military  pensions,  but  excludes 
transfers  among  persons. 

Physical  sciences:  Physical  sciences  are 
instructional  programs  that  describe  inanimate 
objects,  processes,  or  matter,  energy,  and 
associated  phenomena.  Physical  sciences  include 
astronomy,  astrophysics,  atmospheric  sciences, 
chemistry,  geology,  physics,  planetary  science, 
and  science  technologies. 

Postsecondary  education:  The  provision  of 
formal  instructional  programs  with  a  curriculum 
designed  primarily  for  students  who  have 
complete(|  the  requirements  for  a  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent.  This  includes  programs 
of  an  academic,  vocational,  and  continuing 
professional  education  purpose,  and  excludes 
vocational  and  adult  basic  education  programs. 

Poverty  level:  Poverty  status  is  based  on  reports 
of  family  income  on  the  March  Current 
Population  Survey.  Families  or  individuals  with 
gross  incomes  below  the  poverty  threshold  are 
classified  as  below  the  poverty  level.  Poverty 
thresholds  in  1992  ranged  from  $7,143  for  a 
person  living  alone  to  $28,745  for  a  family  of  four 
or  more. 

Prekindergarten:  (See  Preprimary.) 

Preprimary:  Elementary  education  programs  for 
children  who  are  too  young  for  first  grade.  The 
year  before  first  grade  is  called  kindergarten;  the 
year(s)  before  kindergarten  is  called  preschool, 
nursery  school,  or  prekindergarten.  Not  included 
in  prekindergarten  is  essentially  custodial  care 
provided  in  private  homes.  Prekindergarten 
programs  may  be  provided  in  regular  elementary 
schools  (with  kindergarten,  first-  and  higher 
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grade  programs)  or  in  preschools  (with  only 
prekindergarten  programs.) 

Private  school  or  institution:  A  school  or 
institution  that  is  controlled  by  an  individual  or 
agency  other  than  a  state,  a  subdivision  of  a  state, 
or  the  federal  goverrunent,  which  is  usually  not 
supported  primarily  by  public  funds,  and  is  not 
operated  by  publicly  elected  or  appointed 
officials. 

Proprietary  institution:  An  educational 
institution  that  is  under  private  control  but  whose 
profits  derive  from  revenues  subject  to  taxation. 

Purchasing  power  parity:  A  method  of 
converting  other  countries'  expenditures  to  U.S. 
dollars  in  order  to  compare  expenditure  rates. 
Purchasing  power  parity  indices  are  calculated  by 
comparing  the  cost  of  a  fixed-market  basket  of 
goods  in  each  country. 

Racial/ethnic  group:  Classification  indicating 
general  racial  or  ethnic  herilage  based  on  self- 
identification,  as  in  data  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  or  on  observer  identification,  as  in 
data  collected  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 
These  categories  are  in  accordance  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  standard 
classification  scheme  presented  below: 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native:  A 

person  having  origins  in  any  of  the  original 
peoples  of  North  America  and  maintaining 
cultural  identification  through  tribal 
affiliation  or  community  recogrution. 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  A  person  having 
origins  in  any  of  the  original  peoples  of  the 
Far  East,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Indian 
subcontinent,  or  the  Pacific  Islands.  This  area 
includes,  for  example,  China,  India,  Japan, 
Korea,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Samoa. 

Black:  A  person  having  origins  in  any  of  the 
black  racial  groups  in  Africa.  Normally 

excludes  persons  of  Hispanic  origin  except 
for  tabulations  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  which  are  noted  accordingly. 

Hispanic:  A  person  of  Mexican,  Puerto 
Rican,  Cuban,  Central  or  South  American,  or 
other  Spanish  culture  or  origin,  regardless  of 
race. 


White:  A  person  having  origiiis  in  any  of  the 
original  peoples  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  or 
the  Middle  East.  Normally  excludes  persons 
of  Hispanic  origin  except  for  tabulations 
produced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which 
are  noted  accordingly. 

Reentrants:  Teachers  who  left  the  school  system 
for  a  period  of  time,  and  have  now  returned  to 
classroom  teaching. 

Remedial  education:  Instruction  for  a  student 
lacking  the  reading,  writing,  or  mathematics 
skills  necessary  to  perform  college-level  work  at 
the  level  required  by  the  attended  institution. 

Revenues:  All  funds  received  from  external 
sources,  net  of  refunds,  and  correcting 
transactions.  Noncash  transactions  such  as 
receipt  of  services,  commodities,  or  other  receipts 
"in  kind"  are  excluded  as  are  funds  received  from 
the  issuance  of  debt,  liquidation  of  investments, 
and  nonroutine  sale  of  property. 

Auxiliary  enterprises:  This  category  includes 
those  essentially  self-supporting  operations 
that  exist  to  furnish  a  service  to  students, 
faculty,  or  staff,  and  that  charge  a  fee  that  is 
directly  related  to,  although  not  necessarily 
equal  to,  the  cost  of  the  service.  Examples  are 
residence  halls,  food  services,  college  stores, 
and  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Current-fund  revenues  (higher  education): 

Money  received  during  the  ^.urrent  fiscal  year 
from  revenue  that  can  be  used  to  pay 
obligations  currently  due,  and  surpluses 
reappropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Salary:  The  total  amount  regularly  paid  or 
stipulated  to  be  paid  to  an  individual,  before 
deductions,  for  personal  services  rendered  while 
on  the  payroll  of  a  business  or  organization. 

Salary  workers:  Any  person  who  worked  one  or 
more  days  during  the  previous  year  and  was  paid 
on  the  basis  of  a  yearly  salary  is  considered  a 
salary  worker. 

Scholarships  and  fellowships:  (See 
Expenditures.) 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT):  An  examination 
administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
and  used  to  predict  the  facility  with  which  an 
individual  will  progress  in  learning  college-level 
academic  subjects. 
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School  climate:  The  social  system  and  culture  of 
the  school,  including  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  school  and  values  and  expectations  within 
it. 

School  district:  An  education  agency  at  the  local 
level  that  exists  primarily  to  operate  public 
schools  or  to  contract  for  public  school  services. 
Synonyms  are  "local  basic  administrative  unit" 
and  "local  education  agency." 

School  yean  The  12-month  period  of  time 
denoting  the  beginning  and  ending  dates  for 
school  accounting  purposes,  usually  from  July  1 
through  June  30. 

Science:  The  body  of  related  courses  concerned 
with  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  biological 
world  and  with  the  processes  of  discovering  and 
validating  this  knowledge. 

Secondary  school:  A  school  comprising  any  span 
of  grades  beginning  with  the  next  grade 
following  an  elementary  or  middle-school 
(usually  7, 8,  or  9)  and  ending  with  or  below 
grade  12.  Both  junior  high  schools  and  senior 
high  schools  are  included. 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences:  A  group  of 
scientific  fields  of  study  that  includes 
anthropology,  archeology,  criminology, 
demography,  economics,  geography,  history, 
international  relations,  psychology,  sociology, 
and  urban  studies. 

Social  studies:  A  group  of  instructional 
programs  that  describes  the  substantive  portions 
of  behavior,  past  and  present  activities, 
interactions,  and  organizations  of  people 
associated  together  for  religious,  benevolent, 
cultural,  scientific,  political,  patriotic,  or  other 
purposes. 

Socioeconomic  status  (SES):  The  SES  quartile 
variable  used  for  both  High  School  and  Beyond 
and  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study 
of  1988  was  built  using  parental  education  level, 
parental  occupation,  family  income,  and 
household  items.  Students  were  placed  in 
quartiles  based  on  their  standardized  composite 
score.  By  definition,  one  quarter  of  each  cohort 
will  reside  in  the  bottom  SES  quartile,  even  if 
education  levels,  income,  and  the  number  of 

persons  in  more  prestigious  occupations  increase. 
The  terms  high,  middle,  and  low  SES  refer  to  the 


upper,  middle  two,  and  lower  quartiles  of  the 
weighted  SES  composite  index  distribution. 

Staff  assignments,  elementary  and  secondary 
school: 

District  administrative  support  staff:  Those 
personnel  that  are  assigned  to  the  staffs  of  the 
district  administrators.  They  may  be  clerks, 
computer  programmers,  and  others 
concerned  with  the  functioning  of  the  entire 
district. 

District  administrators:  The  chief  executive 
officers  of  education  agencies  (such  as 
superintendents  and  deputies)  and  all  others 
with  district-wide  responsibility.  Such 
positions  may  be  business  managers, 
administrative  assistants,  coordinators,  and 
the  like. 

Guidance  counselors:  Professional  staff 
whose  activities  involve  counseling  students 
and  parents,  consulting  with  other  staff 
members  on  learning  problems,  evaluating 
the  abilities  of  students,  assisting  students  in 
personal  and  social  development,  providing 
referral  assistance,  and  working  with  other 
staff  members  in  plaiming  and  conducting 
guidance  programs  for  students. 

Instructional  (teacher)  aides:  Those  staff 
members  assigned  to  assist  a  teacher  with 
routine  activities  associated  with  teaching 
(i.e.,  those  activities  requiring  minor  decisions 
regarding  students,  such  as  monitoring, 
conducting  rote  exercises,  operating 
equipment,  and  clerking).  Volunteer  aides 
are  not  included  in  this  category. 

Librarians:  Staff  members  assigned  to 
perform  professional  library  service  activities 
such  as  selecting,  acquiring,  preparing, 
cataloging,  and  circulating  books  and  other 
printed  mate:  'als;  plaiming  the  use  of  the 
library  by  students,  teachers,  and  other 
members  of  the  instructional  staff;  and 
guiding  individuals  in  their  use  of  library 
books  and  materials  that  are  maintained 
separately  or  as  part  of  an  instructional 
materials  center. 

Other  support  services  staff:  All  staff  not 
reported  in  other  categories.  This  group 
includes  media  personnel,  social  workers, 
data  processors,  health  maintenance  workers. 
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bus  drivers,  security,  cafeteria  workers,  and 
other  staff. 

School  administrators:  Those  staff  members 
whose  activities  are  concerned  with  directing 
and  managing  the  operation  of  a  particular 
school.  They  may  be  principals  or  assistant 
principals,  including  those  who  coordinate 
school  instructional  activities  with  those  of 
the  local  education  agency  (LEA)  and  other 
appropriate  units. 

Stopout:  (See  Dropout.) 

Tax  expenditures:  Losses  of  tax  revenue 
attributable  to  provisions  of  the  federal  income 
tax  laws  that  allow  a  special  exclusion, 
exemption,  or  deduction  from  gross  income  or 
provide  a  special  credit,  preferential  rate  of  tax,  or 
a  deferral  of  tax  liability  affecting  individual  or 
corporate  income  tax  liabilities. 

Technical/professional  fields:  A  group  of 
occupationally  oriented  fields  of  study,  other 
than  engineering  and  computer  science,  that 
includes  agriculture  and  agricultural  sciences, 
architecture,  business  and  management, 
communications,  education,  health  sciences, 
home  economics,  law,  library  and  archival 
sciences,  military  sciences,  parks  and  recreation, 
protective  services,  and  public  affairs. 

Total  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance:  Includes  all  expenditures  allocable 
to  per  pupil  costs  divided  by  average  daily 
attendance.  These  allocable  expenditures  include 
current  expenditures  for  regular  school  programs, 
interest  on  school  debt,  and  capital  outlay. 
Beginning  in  1980-81,  expenditures  for  state 
administration  are  excluded  and  expenditures  for 
other  programs  (summer  schools,  community 
colleges,  and  private  schools)  are  included. 

Tuition  and  fees:  A  payment  or  charge  for 
instruction  or  compensation  for  services, 
privileges,  or  the  use  of  equipment,  books,  or 
other  goods. 

Type  of  higher  education  institutions: 

4-year  institution:  An  institution  legally 
authorized  to  offer  and  offering  at  least  a 

4~year  program  of  college-level  studies 
wholly  or  principally  creditable  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  In  some  tables  a  further 


division  between  universities  and  other 
4-year  institutions  is  made.  A  "imiversity"  is 
a  postsecondary  institution  that  typically 
comprises  one  or  more  graduate  professional 
schools.  (See  also  University.) 

2-year  institution:  An  institution  legally 
authorized  to  offer  and  offering  at  least  a 
2-year  program  of  college-level  studies  that 
terminates  in  an  associate's  degree  or  is 
principally  creditable  toward  a  baccalaureate 
degree. 

Undergraduate  students:  Students  registered  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education  in  a  program 
leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  other  formal 
award  below  the  baccalaureate  such  as  an 
associate's  degree. 

Unemployed:  Civilians  who  had  no  employment 
but  were  available  for  work  and  (1)  had  engaged 
in  any  specific  job-seeking  activity  within  the  past 
4  weeks,  (2)  were  waiting  to  be  called  back  to  a 
job  from  which  they  had  been  laid  off,  or  (3)  were 
waiting  to  report  to  a  new  wage  or  salary  job 
within  30  days. 

University:  An  institution  of  higher  education 
that  consists  of  a  liberal  arts  college,  a  diverse 
graduate  program,  and  usually  two  or  more 
professional  schools  or  faculties,  and  is 
empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  various  fields  of 
study. 

Urbanicity: 

(1)  In  the  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  school 
location  is  categorized  based  on  the 
classification  in  both  the  Common  Core  oi 
Data  (CCD)  and  the  Quality  Education  data 
(QED),  as  drawn  from  U.S.  Census  data  and 
definition.  The  results  are  summarized  in 
three  variables: 

Central  c/fi/%central  city  of  an  MSA 

(Metropolitan  Statistical  Area). 

Urhav  fringe/large  foii;n%area  surrounding  a 

central  city  but  within  a  county 

constituting  an  MSA. 

Rural/small  town^AiQu\s\de  an  MSA. 

(2)  In  the  High  School  and  Beyond  Survey, 
urbanicity  is  classified  based  on  the 
Curriculum  Information  Center  code  as 
follows: 

Urban%within  a  central  city  of  an  MSA. 
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Suburban%within  an  MSA  but  outside  the 
central  city  area. 

Rural%outside  a  designated  MSA. 

Vocational  education:  Organized  educational 
programs,  services,  and  activities  that  are  directly 
related  to  the  preparation  of  individuals  for  paid 
or  unpaid  employment,  or  for  additional 
preparation  for  a  career,  requiring  other  than  a 
baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree. 

Work-study:  A  generic  term  for  programs 
designed  to  provide  part-time  employment  as  a 
source  of  funds  to  pay  for  postsecondary 
education  as  well  as  a  federal  program  that  is 
administered  tlrirough  postsecondary  institutions. 

Year-round,  full-time  worker.  One  who  worked 
primarily  at  a  full-time  civilian  job  for  50  weeks 
or  more  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


SOURCES: 

Handicapped  Children,  34  Code  of  Federal 
Reguhtions  S300.5, 1986. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Dictionary  of  Modem  Economics, 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1975. 

National  Education  Association,  Estimates  of 
School  Statistics,  1984-85,  Washington,  D.C.,  1985. 

Pearce,  David  W.,  The  Dictionary  of  Modern 
Economics,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  The  MIT 
Press,  1981. 

Shryock,  H.S.,  and  Siegel,  J.S.,  The  Methods  and 
Materials  of  Demography,  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1975. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20 
"School  Enrollment-Social  and  Economic 
Characteristics  of  Students:  October  1988  and 
1987." 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60 
"Poverty  in  the  United  States.. ..various  years." 

U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  A  Classification  of 
Instructional  Programs,  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1981. 

U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  Combined  Glossary:  Terms 
and  Definitions  From  the  Handbook  of  the  State 
Educational  Records  and  Reports  Series, 
Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1974. 

U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  High  School  and  Beyond, 
Base  Year  Student  Survey,  1980. 

U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Civil 
Rights  Survey,  Individual  School  Report  (ED  102), 
1984. 
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Following  each  entry  is  the  related  indicator  numbers  (e.g.,  29,  30),  supplemental  table  numbers  (e.g.,  29-1),  and, 
when  not  available  in  the  current  edition,  the  volume  number,  indicator  number,  and  year  in  brackets  vhen  last 
published  (e.g.,  2:14  [1991]).  Beginning  in  1992,  The  Condition  of  Education  was  published  as  a  single  volume; 
references  to  the  1992  and  following  editions  contain  only  the  indicator  number  and  the  year  in  brackets  (e.g.,  26 
[1992]).  Indicators  that  are  new  to  The  Condition  of  Education  1995  are  referenced  using  an  italicized  typeface 
(e.g..  Center-based  early  childhood  programs). 


A 

Ability  grouping 

decision-making  by  teachers  and  administrators, 
47  [1993] 

use  in  eighth-grade  mathematics  class,  42  [1992] 
Absenteeism,  student  (also  Tardiness),  45,  45-1,  45-2 
Academic  tracks  (also  Curriculum  tracks) 

in  high  school,  24  [1993] 
Academic  units 

in  core  subject  areas  in  high  school,  25,  25-1,  25-2 
taken  by  high  school  graduates,  23  [1994] 
Achievement,  student 

Advanced  Placement  examination  results, 

27  [1993] 
college  entrance  examinations,  20 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SAT) 

scores,  20,  20-1,  20-2,  20-3,  20-4,  20-5,  20-6, 
20-7 

by  class  rank,  20-6 

by  intended  college  major,  20-7 

by  locality,  20-4 

by  parents'  highest  education  level,  20-4, 
20-5 

by  parents'  income,  19  [1994] 
by  race /ethnicity,  20-2,  20-5 
by  sex,  20,  20-3 
test-takers,  characteristics 

as  a  percentage  of  high  school 

graduates,  20-1 
percent  minority,  20-1 
percent  scoring  over  600,  20-1 
curriculum  tracking,  by  student  achievement, 
24  [1993] 

Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores 

as  a  percentage  of  bachelor's  degrees  awarded, 
21,  21-1 

by  subject  test,  21-4 
characteristics  of,  21-2 
number  21,  21-1 

percentage  for  whom  English  is  not  preferred 

language,  21-2 
percentage  of  college  graduates  taking  subject 

tests,  21-4 

percentage  who  are  U.S.  citizens,  21,  21-2 
scores,  21,  21-1,  21-3 

U.S.  citizens  only,  21-3 
test-takers,  21,  21-1,  21-2 


international  comparisons 

educational  attainment,  23,  23-1 
mathematics:  9-  and  13-year-olds,  18, 18-1, 18-2 
science:  9-  and  13-year-olds,  19, 19-1, 19-2 
reading  literacy:  9-  and  14-year  olds,  17, 
17-1,17-2,17-3,17-4 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NAEP),  by  subject 

geography,  high  school  seniors,  1:8  [1990] 
mathematics,  15, 15-1, 15-2, 15-3, 15-4, 15-5 
reading,  13,  13-1, 13-2, 13-3, 13-4, 13-5, 13-6 
science,  16, 16-1, 16-2, 16-3, 16-4, 16-5 
U.S.  history  and  civics,  1:7  [1991] 
writing,  14, 14-1, 14-2, 14-3, 14-4, 14-5, 14-6 

Administrators  (See  Staff.) 

Advice  to  attend  college,  7  [1994] 

Adult  education,  participation  in,  8  [1993] 

Advanced  degrees 

by  field  of  study,  27,  27-1,  27-2,  27-5,  27-6,  27-7, 
27-8 

by  level  of  degree,  37,  37-1,  38,  38-1,  38-2,  38-3, 
38-4 

by  race/ethnicity,  22,  22-3,  27-7,  27-8 

by  sex,  27-2,  27-3,  27-5,  27-6 

earned  by  American  students,  42  [1993] 

earned  by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 
Advanced  Placement  examinations 

number  of  candidates,  schools,  examinations,  and 
results,  27  [1993] 
Age  (by) 

activities  of  students  at  2-year  institutions,  10, 10-1 
attended  kindergarten  and  center-based  early  childhood 

programs,  3,  3-1,  3-2,  3-3,  3-4 
attrition  of  teachers,  60-2 
employment  of  young  adults,  29 
enrollment,  1, 1-1 
international  comparisons 

educational  attainment,  23,  23-1 

reading  literacy,  17, 17-1 

mathematics  performance,  18 

science  performance,  19 
mathematics  proficiency,  15, 15-3, 15-4, 15-5 
reading  proficiency,  13, 13-3, 13-4, 13-5, 13-6 
science  proficiency,  16, 16-3, 16-4, 16-5 
skill  improvement  training  among  currently 

employed  workers,  12, 12-1, 12-2 
writing  proficiency,  14-6 
Alcohol  use  (See  Drug  use.) 
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American  College  Testing  Program,  18  [1992] 
Area  and  ethnic  studies 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 

undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Art  (field  of  study) 

certification  of  teachers,  59, 59-2, 59-3,  59-4, 59-5 
Associate's  degrees 

by  field  of  study,  29  [1994] 

by  race/ ethnicity,  29  [1994] 

by  sex,  29  [1994] 

number  conferred,  37,  37-1 

percent  received  by  high  school  graduates  and 
GED  recipients,  34  [1993] 
Attainment 

and  adult  literacy,  20  [1994] 

and  employment  of  yoimg  adults,  29 

and  health  characteristics,  36  [1994] 

and  voting  rates,  32  [1992],  35  [1994] 

by  age,  21  [1994] 

by  race /ethnicity,  22, 22-1,  22-2,  22-3 
by  recency  of  migration,  20  [1993] 
by  sex,  22-1,22-2,  22-3 

educational  and  economic  outcomes,  28, 28-1,  28-2, 
28-3, 28-4,  28-5,  28-6,  29,  30,  30-1,  30-2,  30-3, 
30-4 

international  comparisons  by  age,  sex,  and 

country,  23,  23-1 
skill  improvement  training  among  currently 

employed  workers,  12, 12-1, 12-2 
welfare  recipiency,  32 

by  sex,  32-1,  32-2 

by  race /ethnicity,  32, 32-3, 32-4,  32-5 
by  region,  32-6, 32-7,  32-8, 32-9 
Attendance  status 

preprimary  education,  37  [1994] 
Attrition  of  teachers 

by  age,  60-2,  60-3 

by  primary  assignment  field,  60-3 

by  race /ethnicity  of  teacher,  60-2 

by  reason  for  leaving,  60,  60-1 

by  sector,  60-2 

B 

Bachelor's  degrees 
by  age,  21  [1994] 

by  field  of  study,  39,  39-1,  39-2,  39-3,  39-4 
by  race/ethnicity,  22, 22-3,  39-4 
by  sex,  22-3 

conferred,  37, 37-1, 39, 39-1,  39-2, 39-3,  39-4 
continuation  of  recipients  to  graduate  school, 
7  [1993] 

natural  and  computer  science  and  engineering 

degrees,  38,  38-1, 38-2,  38-3,  38-4 
number  conferred,  37-1,  39-1 


ratio  to  first-time  freshmen,  2:9  [1990] 

science  and  engineering,  38, 38-1, 38-2, 38-3, 38-4 

time-to-degree,  6  [1995] 
Bilingual  education 

programs  offered  by  schools,  41,  41-1,  41-2,  41-3, 
41-4 
Biology 

students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
Blacks  (See  Race/ethnicity.) 
Business  and  management 

bachelor's  degrees  conferred,  39,  39-1,  39-2,  39-3, 
39-4 

by  race /ethnicity,  39-4 
by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 

by  sex  and  race /ethnicity,  26  [1992] 
courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
degrees  earned 

by  American  students,  42  [1993] 
doctor's  degrees  conferred,  27,  27-4,  27-5,  27-6 
graduate  field  of  study,  by  sex,  27,  27-1,  27-2,  27-3, 

27-4,  27-5,  27-6 
master's  degrees  conferred,  27,  27-1,  27-2, 27-3 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 

C 

Calculators 

use  in  eighth-grade  mathematics  class,  42  [1992] 
Calculus 

Advanced  Placement  examination  results, 

27  [1993] 
courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
courses  taken  in  high  school,  25,  25-1,  25-2,  25-3, 

25-4, 26-5 

undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Carnegie  units,  total  earned,  23  [1994] 

in  foreign  language,  26  [1994] 
Catholic  schools,  tuition,  10  [1992] 
Center-based  early  childhood  programs 
participation 

by  family  income,  3, 3-2 
by  family  structure,  3-3 
by  parents'  highest  education  level,  3-4 
by  race /ethnicity,  3, 3-1 
Certification  of  teachers 

full-time  public  secondary  school  teachers 

by  main  assignment  field,  59-1,  59-2, 59-3, 59-4 
by  percent  minority  students  in  school,  59-1, 
59-3 

by  percentage  of  students  receiving  free  lunch, 
58-4 

by  professional  characteristics,  58,  58-1,  58-2, 

58-3,  58-4, 
by  urbanicity,  58-1, 58-2, 58-4 
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Changing  schools,  students,  (elementary/secondary 

education),  46, 46-1 
Chemistry 

certification  of  teachers,  59, 59-2, 59-3, 59-4, 59-5 
students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
Class  size  (higher  education),  51  [1993] 

by  type  of  institution  and  faculty  rank,  50-1 
College  costs,  7, 7-1,  7-2 
College  entrance  examinations 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SAT) 

scores,  20, 20-1,  20-2, 20-3,  20-4,  20-5,  20-6,  20-7 
by  class  rank,  20-6 
by  intended  college  major,  20-7 
by  parents'  highest  education  level,  20-4, 
20-5 

by  parents'  income,  20-4 
by  race/ethnicity,  20-2, 20-5 
by  sex,  20,  20-3 
test  takers,  characteristics 

as  a  percentage  of  high  school  graduates, 
20-1 

percent  minority,  20-1 
percent  scoring  over  600,  20-1 
College  preparation 

Advanced  Placement  examinations,  27  [1993] 

curriculum  tracks  in  high  school,  24  [1993] 
Community  service 

by  education  level,  33, 33-1 
Community  service  performed  by  undergraduates, 

52  [1994] 
Completion  rates 

by  race /ethnicity,  6  [1994] 

high  school,  6  [1994] 

international  comparisons,  secondary  school  and 
higher  education,  23, 23-1 
Computer  and  information  sciences 

Advanced  Placement  examination  results, 
27  [1993] 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
degrees  conferred,  30  [1994] 

degrees  earned 

bachelor's  degrees,  39,  39-1,  39-2,  39-3, 39-4 
by  sex  and  race/ ethnicity,  26  [1992] 
doctorate  degrees,  27,  27-4,  27-5,  27-6 
by  sex,  11 

time-to-degree,  11, 11-1, 11-2, 11-3, 11-4 
graduate  degrees 

by  American  students,  42  [1993] 

by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 
master's  degrees,  27, 27-1, 27-2,  27-3 
number  of  degrees  conferred 

by  degree  level  and  field  of  study,  38, 
38-1,  38-2, 38-3, 38-4 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers, 

60  [1993] 


graduate  field  of  study  27, 27-1, 27-2, 27-3, 27-4, 
27-5, 27-6 

natural  and  computer  science  and  engineering 
degrees,  by  degree  level,  38-1, 38-2, 38-3 

new  doctorates  with  job  commitments  in  higher 
education,  34, 34-1, 34-2 

students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
Computers 

student  use,  by  selected  characteristics,  5,  5-1, 5-2, 
5-3 

use  in  eighth-grade  mathematics  class,  42  [1992] 
Continuation  to  graduate  school,  7  [1993] 
Continuous  attendance 

in  higher  education,  10  [1994] 

in  secondary  education,  5  [1994] 
Control  of  institution,  by 

Advanced  Placement  examination  results, 
27  [1993] 

college  and  university  enrollment,  36, 36-1, 36-2, 
36-3 

college  costs  and  family  income,  7-1, 7-2 
course-taking  in  core  subject  areas,  25 
curriculum  tracks  in  high  school,  24  [1993] 
full-time  college  faculty  salaries,  57  [1994] 
mathematics  and  science  course-taking  among 

high  school  graduates,  26-3 
racial  and  ethnic  distribution  of  college  students, 

49-1,  49-2 
staff,  54  [1992] 
Cost  of  education  (See  also  College  costs  and  Tuition.) 
elementary /secondary  education,  10  [1992] 
higher  education 

by  family  income,  7, 7-1, 7-2 
by  control  of  institution,  7-1,  7-2 
Course-taking 

elementary /secondary  education 
and  achievement,  42  [1992] 
by  academic,  personal,  and  vocational  use 

units,  23  [1994] 
in  core  subjects  by  high  school  graduates, 

25, 25-1,  25-2 
mathematics  and  science  course-taking  among 
high  school  graduates,  26,  26-1, 26-2, 26-3, 
26-4,  26-5 
patterns,  25  [1992] 
higher  education 

bachelor's  degree  recipients 

by  race /ethnicity  and  sex,  28  [1994] 
in  bachelor's  degree  programs 
by  selected  fields,  27  [1994] 
by  family  background,  27  [1994] 
by  financial  characteristics,  27  [1994] 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers, 
60  [1993] 
Credits  earned 
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elementary /secondary  school 

in  core  subjects  by  high  school  graduates, 
25, 25-1,25-2 
higher  education 

by  race/etlinicity,  28  [1994] 
by  sex,  28  [1994] 
in  bachelor's  degree  programs 
by  selected  fields,  27  [1994] 
by  family  background,  27  [1994] 
by  finamcial  characteristics,  27  [1994] 
undergraduate  credits  earned  by  teachers, 
60  [1993] 
in  curriculum  tracks,  25  [1992] 
in  foreign  language,  26  [1994] 
in  subject  fields,  1:13  [1990],  1:14  [1991] 
Crime  in  school  victimization 
by  control  of  school,  47-4 
by  race/ethnicity,  47, 47-2, 47-3 
by  school  level,  47-4 
by  size  of  school,  47-2, 47-3, 47-4 
by  sex,  47, 47-2, 47-3 
by  type  of  victimization,  47, 47-1 
by  type  of  violence,  47-3 
by  urbanicity,  47-2, 47-3, 47-4 
schools  equipped  with  security  devices,  47-4 
Curriculum 

elementary /secondary  education 
£md  achievement,  42  [1992] 
by  academic,  vocational,  and  personal  use 

units,  23  [1994] 
high  school,  25  [1992] 
in  core  subjects  by  high  school  graduates, 

25,  25-1,  25-2 
patterns,  25  [1992] 
higher  education 

bachelor's  degree  recipients 
by  race/ethnicity,  28  [1994] 
by  sex,  28  [1994] 
in  bachelor's  degree  programs 
by  selected  fields,  27  [1994] 
by  family  background,  27  [1994] 
by  financial  characteristics,  27  [1994] 
imdergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers, 
60  [1993] 

participation  of  teachers  and  administrators  in 

decision-making,  47  [1993] 
tracks  in  high  school,  24  [1993] 
Cutting  classes  (See  Absenteeism  and  Tardiness.) 

D 

Day  care  (extended  day) 

programs  and  services  offered  by  schools,  41, 41-1, 
41-2, 41-3, 41-4 
Decision  making  in  schools 


participation  of  teachers  and  administrators, 

47  [1993] 
Degrees  conferred 
advanced  degrees 

by  age,  21  [1994] 

by  race/ethnicity,  22, 22-3 

by  sex,  22-3 

by  sex  and  age,  21  [1994] 
earned  by  American  students,  23, 23-1 
earned  by  foreign  students,  23, 23-1 
natural  and  computer  science  and  engineering 
degrees,  38, 38-1, 38-1, 38-2, 38-3, 38-4 

associate's  degrees 

by  field  of  study,  29  [1994] 
by  race/ethnicity,  29  [1994] 
by  sex,  29  [1994] 
number  conferred,  37, 37-1 
natural  and  computer  science  and  engineering 
degrees,  38, 38-1, 38-2,  38-3, 38-4 

bachelor's  degrees 

by  field  of  study,  39, 39-1,  39-2, 39-3, 39-4 
by  race/ethnicity,  39-4 
by  sex,  24  [1992],  26  [1992],  48  [1994] 
continuation  to  graduate  school,  7  [1993] 
natural  and  computer  science  cmd  engineering 

degrees,  38,  38-1, 38-2, 38-3, 38-4 
number  conferred,  37, 37-1 
ratio  to  first-time  freshmen,  2:9  [1990] 
science  and  engineering,  39, 39-1, 39-2, 39-3, 
39-4 

time-to-degree,  6  [1993] 
doctor's  degrees 

by  field  of  study,  27, 27-1, 27-2, 27-3, 27-4, 27-5, 

27-6, 27-7, 27-8 
by  race/ethnicity,  24  [1992],  26  [1992],  31  [1994] 
by  sex,  27-4,27-5,27-6 
earned  by  American  students,  42  [1992] 
earned  by  foreign  students,  42  [1992] 
natural  and  computer  science  and  engineering 

degrees,  38, 38-1, 38-2, 38-3, 38-4 
number  conferred,  27-6,  37, 37-1 

by  postgraduate  plans,  34-3 
science  and  engineering,  38, 38-1, 38-2, 38-3, 

38-4 
time-to-degree 

among  permanent  U.S.  residents,  11-1, 11-2, 
11-3, 11-4 

among  U.S.  citizens,  11-1, 11-2, 11-3, 11-4 
by  field  of  study,  11, 11-1, 11-2, 11-3 
by  primary  source  of  financial  support,  11-4 
by  sex,  11, 11-2, 11-3 
with  job  commitments  in  higher  education,  34, 

34-1,  34-2, 34-3, 34-4 
first-professional  degrees 
by  race/ethnicity,  24  [1992],  31  [1994] 
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by  sex,  24  [1992],  31  [1994] 
number  conferred,  37, 37-1 

master's  degrees 

by  field  of  study,  21  11994] 

by  field  of  study  and  sex,  17, 27-1, 27-2, 27-3 

by  race/ethnicity,  24  [1992],  26  [1992],  31  [1994] 

by  sex,  24  [1992],  26  [1992],  27  [1992],  31  [1994] 

earned  by  American  students,  42  [1993] 

earned  by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 

natural  and  computer  science  and  engineering 

degrees,  38, 38-1, 38-2, 38-3, 38-4 
number  awarded,  27-3, 37, 37-1 
science  and  engineering,  28  [1992] 
Diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services 

programs  and  services  offered  by  schools,  41, 41-1, 

41-  2, 41-3 
Disabled  students 

dropout  rates,  4  [1994] 

in  federally  supported  programs,  by  type  of 

disability,  42, 42-1, 42-2, 42-3 
in  special  education  program.s,  by  race /ethnicity, 

sex,  and  type  of  disability,  42-4 
in  various  school  environments,  by  type  of 

disability,  42-6 
ratio  of  students  to  special  education  teachers, 

42-  7 
Doctor's  degrees 

by  field  of  study,  27, 27-1, 27-2, 27-3, 27-4, 27-5, 

27-6,  27-7, 27-8 
by  field  of  study  and  sex,  17, 17 A,  27-5, 27-6 
by  race/ethnicity,  24  [1992],  26  [1992],  31  [1994] 
by  sex,  24  [1992],  26  [1992],  27  [1992],  31  [1994] 
earned  by  American  students,  42  [1993] 
earned  by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 
natural  and  computer  science  and  engineering 

degrees,  38, 38-1, 38-2, 38-3, 38-4 
number  conferred,  37,  37-1 
science  and  engineering,  28  [1992] 
time-to-degree 

among  permanent  U.S.  residents,  11-1, 11-2, 
11-3,11-4 

among  U.S.  citizens,  11-1, 11-2, 11-3, 11-4 
by  field  of  study,  11,  IM,  11-2, 11-3 
by  primary  source  of  financial  support,  11-4 
by  sex,  11, 11-2, 11-3 
Doctorate  recipients/holders 

employed  in  higher  education 
aged  55  and  older,  60  [1992] 
new  doctorates,  59  [1992] 

employment  plans,  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 

postgraduate  plans,  34-3 

with  job  commitments  in  higher  education,  ?4, 34-1, 
34-2 

Drama/ theater  arts 

certification  of  teachers,  59-5 


Dropouts  (See  also  Persistent  attendance.) 
by  control  of  school,  6  [1994] 
by  disability,  4  [1994] 
by  family  income,  4  [1994] 
by  income,  6, 6-3 
by  race/ethnicity,  6, 6-1 
by  recency  of  migration,  21  [1993] 
by  metropolitan  status,  6  [1994] 
by  sex,  6-1 

cohort  rates,  6  [1994] 

continuous  attendance,  6-2 

employment  rates,  28, 29 

grade  level  progression  rate,  6-2 

grade  retention  and  dropout  rates,  4  [1994] 

labor  force  participation,  29 

of  high  school  diploma  recipients,  34  [1993] 

recent  school  dropouts,  28 

unemployment  rates,  28 
status  dropout  rates,  20  [1993] 
Drug  and  alcohol  use 

by  control  of  school,  48, 48-5 

by  grade,  48, 48-2, 48-4, 48-5, 48-6 

by  percentage  of  students  receiving  free  lunch, 

48-6 

by  metropolitan  status,  48-6 

by  minority  enrollment,  48-6 

among  college  students,  44  [1992] 

among  high  school  seniors,  48, 48-1, 48-3 

by  race /ethnicity,  48-5 

by  school  size,  48-6 

by  sex,  48-5 

by  type  of  drug,  48, 48-1, 48-2, 48-3, 48-4 

who  used  at  school,  48-3 

who  used  in  ♦he  last  12  months,  48-4 

E 

Earnings  (See  also  Salaries.) 

by  educational  attainment,  30, 30-1, 30-2, 30-3, 30-4 

by  race /ethnicity,  30-1, 30-2, 30-3 

by  sex,  30,  30- i,  30-2,  30-3, 30-4 

by  sex,  literacy  level,  and  highest  level  of 

education,  31, 31-1, 31-2 
total  earnings  of  college  faculty,  2:30  [1991] 
of  teachers,  57, 57-1, 57-2, 57-3, 57-4, 57-5 
Economics 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Education  (field  of  study) 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
degrees  earned 

associate's  degrees 

by  race/ethnicity,  29  [1994] 
by  sex,  29  [1994] 
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bachelor's  degrees,  39, 39-1, 39-2, 39-3, 39-4 

by  race/ethmicity,  39-4 

by  sex,  26  [1992],  27  [1992] 
doctor's  degrees 

by  sex,  11 

conferred,  27,  27-4,  27-5, 27-6 
time-to-degree,  11, 11-1, 11-2, 11-3, 11-4 

graduate  degrees 

earned  by  American  students,  42  [1993] 
earned  by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 

master's  degrees,  27-1, 27-2, 27-3 
graduate  field  of  study,  by  sex,  27, 27-1, 27-2, 27-3, 

27-  4, 27-5, 27-6 

new  doctorates  with  job  commitments  in  higher 

education,  34, 34-1, 34-2 
students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Employment  (See  also  Labor  force  status  and 
Unemployment.) 
by  age,  29 

by  educational  attainment,  29 
by  sex,  29 

by  sex,  literacy  level,  and  highest  level  of 

education,  31,  31-3, 31-4, 31-5 
of  college  students,  51, 51-1, 51-2, 51-3, 51-4, 51-5 
of  GED  recipients,  by  age,  34  [1993] 
of  high  school  diploma  recipients,  34  [1993] 
of  high  school  students,  51-6 , 51-7, 51-8 
of  new  doctorates,  34,  34-1, 34-2 
of  recent  college  graduates,  2:14  [1991],  33  [1994] 
of  recent  school  dropouts,  28 
of  recent  high  school  graduates,  28, 28-1, 28-2, 

28-  3,28-4, 28-5, 28-6 

transition  from  high  school  to  work,  28, 28-1, 28-2, 
28-3,28-4, 28-5, 28-6 
Engineering/engineering  technologies 
courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
degrees  earned 

associate's  degrees 

by  race/ethnicity,  29  [1994] 
by  sex,  29  [1994] 
bachelor's  degrees,  37, 37-1, 39, 39-1,  39-2, 39-3, 
39-4 

by  race/ethnicity,  26  [1992] ,  39-4 
by  sex,  26  [1992],  27  [1992] 
graduate  degrees,  42  [1993] 
by  degree  level  and  field  of  study,  38, 38-1, 38-2, 
38-3, 38-4 
earned  by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 
natural  and  computer  science  and  engineering 

degrees,  by  degree  level,  38-1, 38-2, 38-3 
new  doctorates  with  job  commitments  in  higher 

education,  34, 34-1,34-2 
students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 


English 

Advanced  Placement  examination  results, 
27  [1993] 

certification  of  teachers,  59, 59-2, 59-3, 59-4, 59-5 
courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 

by  sex  and  race /ethnicity,  28  [1994] 
students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  literature, 

21-4 

imdergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Eruollment 
by  age,  1, 1-1 

elementary /secondary  school 
above  modal  age,  3  [1993] 
by  control  of  school,  35, 35-1, 35-2, 40, 40-1 
by  family  income,  2-3 
by  level  of  school,  35, 35-1, 35-2 
by  metropolitan  status,  40, 40-1 
by  race /ethnicity,  2-2, 40-2, 40-3 
by  region,  35, 35-3 
by  state,  40-3 
disabled  students 

in  federally  supported  programs,  by  type  of 

disability,  42, 42-1, 42-2, 42-3 
in  special  education  programs,  by 
race/ethnicity,  sex,  and  type  of 
disability,  42-4 
in  schools  offering  special  education 
programs,  by  classroom  environment, 
42-5 

in  various  programs  and  services,  41, 41-1, 
41-2, 41-3 

in  various  school  environments,  by  type  of 
disability,  42-6 

ratio  of  students  and  special  education 
teachers,  42-7 
limited  English  proficient  students,  4  [1992] 
participated  in  center-based  early  childhood 

programs,  3, 3-1, 3-2, 3-3,  3-4 
persistence 

by  family  income,  6 

by  race /ethnicity,  6, 6-1, 6-2 

by  sex,  6, 6-1, 6-2 
projected,  35, 35-1, 35-2 
school  size,  41  [1992] 
speakers  of  other  languages,  4  [1992] 
higher  education 
by  age,  46  [1992] 
by  level,  46  [1992] 
by  race/ethnicitv,  49, 49-1, 49-2 
by  sex,  8  [1992],  9  [1992] 

by  type  and  control  of  institution,  36, 36-1, 36-2, 

36-3,49,49-1,49-2 
date  first  enrolled  after  high  school  graduation, 

2:2  [1991] 

in  college  the  October  following  high  school 
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graduation 

by  family  income,  9 

by  race /ethnicity,  9, 9-2 

by  type  of  college,  9, 9-1, 9-2 

by  sex,  9-1 
of  first-time  secondary  students,  10  [1994] 
part-time,  46  [1992] 
two-year  institutions 

activities  of  2-year  college  students  one  year 
later,  by  selected  characteristics,  10, 10-1 
preprimary  education 
by  age,  2,  2-1,  2-2,  2-3 
by  attendance  status,  37  [1994] 
by  control  of  school,  37  [1994] 
by  fainily  income,  2,  2-3 
by  level,  2  [1994],  37  [1994] 
by  race/ ethnicity,  2-1,  2-2 
participated  in  center-based  early  childhood 

programs,  3, 3-1, 3-2, 3-3, 3-4 
private  schools  (elementary /secondary) 

by  control  and  level  of  school,  35, 35-1, 35-2 
by  race /ethnicity,  3  [1994],  37  [1994],  38  [1994] 
by  family  income,  3  [1994],  37  [1994] 
Expenditures 

elementary /secondary  school 

as  a  percentage  of  GDP,  53  [1994] 

as  a  percentage  of  total  public  expenditures, 

54 

federal  expenditures  on  education,  47  [1992] 
international  comparisons,  public  sources,  by 

control  and  school  level,  54 
international  comparisons,  by  level  of 

education  and  country,  54,  54-1, 54-2, 54-3, 

54-4,  54-5 

public  school  revenues  per  student,  52,  52-1 
higher  education 

as  a  percentage  of  total  public  expenditures, 

54  [1994] 
by  control  of  institution,  55  [1994] 
by  type  of  expenditure,  55, 55-1,  55-2 
by  type  of  institution,  55, 55-1, 55-2 
international  comparisons,  public  sources,  by 

control  and  school  level,  54 
international  comparisons,  by  level  of 

education  and  country,  54,  54-1, 54-2,  54-3, 
54-4, 54-5 
per  student,  55,  55-1 

public  school  revenues  per  student,  52, 52-2 
research  and  development,  2:22  [1991] 
salaries  of  full-time  college  faculty,  57  [1994] 
preprimary  education 

as  a  percentage  of  GDP,  53  [1994] 
as  a  percentage  of  total  public  expenditures, 
54 

international  comparisons,  public  sources,  54 


international  comparisons,  by  level  of 

education  and  country,  54, 54-1, 54-2, 54-3, 
54-4,  54-5 

public  school  revenues  per  student,  52 
Extended  day  (day  care) 

programs  and  services  offered  by  schools,  41,  41-1, 

41-2,41-3,41-4 
Extracurricular  activities,  43, 43-1, 43-2, 43-3, 43-4 

F 

Faculty 

elementary/ secondary  education  (See  Teachers.) 
higher  education 

exposure  to  students,  50, 50-1 

by  type  of  institution  and  faculty  rank,  50, 
50-1 
salaries 

by  academic  rank,  57  [1994] 
by  field  of  teaching,  2:30  [1991] 
by  type  and  control  of  institution,  57  [1994] 
in  relation  to  total  earned  income, 
2:30  [1991] 
workload,  2:29  [1991] 
Family  income  (by) 

and  college  costs,  7, 7-1,  7-2 

and  college  students  who  worked  while  attending 

school,  51-2, 51-5 
and  high  school  students  who  worked  while 

attending  school,  51-8 
and  skills  and  behaviors  of  4-year-olds  entering 

kindergarten,  4-2 
and  status  dropout  rates,  6-3 
dropout  and  retention  rates,  4  [1994] 
enrollment 

above  modal  age,  3  [1993] 

high  school  graduates  enrolled  in  college  the 

October  following  graduation,  9 
postsecondary  institutions,  51  [1994] 
preprimary  education,  2, 2-3 
private  schools,  3  [1994] 
extracurricular  activities  (high  school  seniors), 
43-2 

family  background  and  choice  of  major,  27  [1994] 
participation  in  center-based  early  childhood  programs, 
3,  3-2 

persistence  in  high  school,  6 
student  use  of  computers,  5, 5-1, 5-2, 5-3 
transition  from  high  school  to  college,  9 
transition  from  high  school  to  work,  32  [1994] 
working  while  attending  school 
high  school  students,  51-8 
higher  education  (full-  and  part-time  students), 
51-2, 51-5 
Family  structure 
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and  skills  and  behaviors  of  4-year'Olds  entering 

kindergarten,  4-3 
and  participation  in  center-based  early  childhood 

programs,  3-3 
Federal 

expenditures  on  education,  47  [1992] 
public  school  revenues,  as  a  percentage  of,  53 
students  with  disabilities  served  in  federally 
supported  programs,  42, 42-1, 42-2, 42-3 
Field  of  study,  higher  education 

at  associate's  degree  level,  29  [1994] 
at  bachelor's  degree  level,  30  [1994] 

degrees  conferred,  by  field  of  study,  39, 
39-1,39-2,39-3,  39-4 

science  and  engineering  degrees,  40  [1993] 
at  doctorate  degree  level 

by  sex,  11 

recipients  with  job  commitments  in  higher 

education,  34, 34-1,  34-2 
time-to-degree,  11, 11-1, 11-2, 11-3 
at  graduate  degree  level,  27, 27 A,  27-5, 27-6 
by  race/ethnicity,  26  [1992],  29  [1994],  30  [1994] 
■    by  sex,  26  [1992],  27  [1992],  27-2,  27-5 
continuation  to  graduate  school,  7  [1993] 

salaries  of  recent  college  graduates,  by  field, 
33  [1993] 

natural  and  computer  science  and  engineering 

degrees,  38,  38-1,  38-2,  38-3,  38-4 
time-to-bachelor's  degree,  6  [1993] 
time-to-doctor's  degree 

by  field  of  study,  11,  IM,  11-2, 11-3 

by  primary  source  of  support,  11-4 

by  sex,  11, 11-2, 11-3 
Financial  aid  (See  Student  financial  aid.) 
First-professional  degree 
by  race/ethnicity,  24  [1992] 
by  sex,  24  [1992] 
number  conferred,  37,  37-1 
Foreign  languages 

Advanced  Placement  examination  results, 

27  [1993] 

certification  of  teachers,  by  subject,  58,  58-2,  58-3, 

58-4,  58-5 
courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
course  units  earned  by  all  high  school  graduates, 

26  [1994] 

course  units  earned  by  college-bound  high  school 
graduates,  26  [1994] 
by  race/ethnicity,  26  [1994] 
by  sex,  26  [1994] 
by  SES  quartile,  26  [1994] 
course  units  earned  by  high  school  graduates 
who  projected  an  attainment  of  bachelor's 
degree  or  higher,  26  [1994] 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 


Foreign  students  (See  also  nonresident  aliens,) 
employment  plans  of  new  doctorates,  42  [1993] 
enrollment,  44  [1993] 
graduate  degrees  earned,  42  [1993] 
natural  and  computer  science  and  engineering 

degrees,  by  degree  level,  38-4 
taking  GRE,  19  [1993] 

French  students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 

Full-time  equivalent  staff  (See  Staff,) 

Funds,  federal,  for  education  (See  also  Expenditures, 
elementary /secondary,  federal;  Federal 
expenditures;  and  Federal  public  school 
revenues.),  47  [1992] 


Gender  (See  Sex.) 

General  Education  Development  (GED)  recipients 

education  and  labor  market  outcomes,  34  [1993] 
Geography 

assessment,  1:8  [1990] 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 

undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Geology 

students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
Gifted  and  talented  students 

programs  and  services  offered  by  schools,  41, 41-1, 
41-2,  41-3 
Grade  (by) 

drug  and  alcohol  use,  48, 48-2, 48-4, 48-5, 48-6 
programs  and  services  offered  by  schools, 

41-1,  41-2,  41-3 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores 

as  a  percentage  of  bachelor's  degrees,  21,  21-1 

by  subject  test,  21-4 

characteristics  of,  21-2 

number  21,  21-1 

percentage  for  whom  English  is  not  preferred 

language,  21-2 
percentage  of  college  graduates  taking  subject 

tests,  21-4 

percentage  who  are  U.S.  citizens,  21,  21-2 
scores,  21,  21-1,  21-3 

U.S.  citizens  only,  21-3 
test-takers,  21,  21-1,  21-2 
Graduate  school,  continuation  to,  7  [1993] 
Graduate  students 

by  attendance  status,  46  [1992] 
contact  with  faculty,  51  [1993] 


H 


Handicapped  students  (See  Disabled  students,) 
Health-related  behavior  of  adults 
by  age,  36  [1994] 
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by  income,  35  [1993] 

by  race/ethnicity,  36  [1994] 

by  sex,  36  [1994] 

by  year  and  level  of  education,  36  [1994] 
Health  sciences 
degrees  earned 

bachelor's  degrees,  39, 39-1, 39-2, 39  -3, 39-4 
doctor's  degrees,  27, 27-4,  27-5,  27-6 
master's  degrees,  27, 27-1, 27-2,  27-3 
graduate  field  of  study,  by  sex,  27, 27-1,  27-2,  27-3, 
27-4, 27-5, 27-6 
High  school  completion  rate,  6  [1992],  37,  37-1 
High  school  enrollment  rate,  35, 35-1,  35-2, 35-3  • 
High  school  graduates 
by  age,  21  [1994] 

by  race/ethnicity,  22,  22-1,  22-2,  22-3 

by  sex,  22-1, 22-2,  22-3 

course  units  earned,  25,  25-1,  25-2 

education  and  labor  market  outcomes,  34  [1993] 

enrolled  in  college  the  October  following 

graduation 

by  family  income,  9 

by  race /ethnicity,  9, 9-2 

by  sex,  9-1 

by  type  of  college,  9,  9-1,  9-2 
foreign  language  course  units  earned 
by  race/ethnicity,  26  [1994] 
by  sex,  26  [1994] 

high  school  graduates  who  projected  an 
attainment  of  bachelor's  degree  or  higher, 
26  [1994] 

mathematics  and  science  course-taking,  26 
by  sex,  26-1 
by  race /ethnicity,  26-2 
by  control  school,  26-3 
by  urbanicity,  26-4 

by  parents'  highest  level  of  education,  26-5 
transition  from  high  school  to  work,  28, 28-1,  28-2, 
28-3,  28-4,  28-5,  28-6 
High  school  persistence  rates,  6,  6-1,  6-2 
High  school  students 

drug  use  among  high  school  seniors,  48, 48-1, 48-3 

by  type  of  drug,  48, 48-1, 48-2, 48-3, 48-4 
not  prepared  for  class,  by  race /ethnicity,  sex, 
control,  SES  quartiles,  and  test  quartiles, 
44  [1994] 

whose  parents  report  that  school  personnel  contacted 
them 

by  achievement  quartile,  44-4 

by  control  of  school,  44 

by  poverty  level,  44-3 

by  parents'  highest  education  level,  44-2 

by  poverty  level,  44,  44-3 

by  race/ethnicity,  44-1 


by  reason  for  contact,  44, 44-1, 44-2, 44-3, 44-4, 
44-5 

by  school  size,  44-5 
by  urbanicity,  44-3 
working  while  attending  school,  51-6, 51-7, 51-8 
Hispanic  (See  also  Race/ethnicity.) 
dropouts  and  completers,  6  [1994] 
enrolled  in  college  the  October  following 

graduation,  9-2 
percentage  of  students  in  grades  1-12, 40, 
40-1, 40-2, 40-3 
History 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Homework,  time  spent  on 
by  age,  46  [1993] 
by  sex,  46  [1993] 

came  to  school  without  homework  completed, 
44  [1994] 

international  comparisons,  46  [1993] 
public  versus  private  school  students,  46  [1993] 
trends  in  reading  scores,  by  amount  of  time  spent 
on  homework,  12  [1994] 
Humanities 

certification  of  teachers,  by  subject,  58-5 
courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
degrees  earned 

bachelor's  degrees 

by  field  of  study,  39, 39-1, 39-2, 39-3, 39-4 
doctorate  degrees 
by  sex,  11 

time-to-degree,  11, 11-1, 11-2, 11-3, 11-4 
graduate  degrees 

by  American  students,  42  [1993] 
by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 
by  race/ethnicity,  30  [1994] 
by  sex,  27  [1992] 
graduate  field  of  study,  by  sex,  27,  27-1, 27-2,  27-3, 

27-4,  27-5, 27-6 
new  doctorates  with  job  commitments  in  higher 

education,  34, 34-1,  34-2 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 

I 

Income,  family 

and  college  costs,  7,  7-1, 7-2 

and  college  students  who  worked  while  attending 

school,  51-2, 51-5 
and  high  school  students  who  worked  while 

attending  school,  51-8 
dropout  rates,  6-3 

dropout  and  retention  rates,  4  (1994] 
enrollment 
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above  modal  age,  3  [1993] 

high  school  graduates  enrolled  in  college  the 
October  following  graduation,  9 

postsecondary  institutions,  51  [1994] 

preprimary  education,  2, 2-3 

private  scho<")ls,  3  [1994] 
family  background  and  choice  of  major,  27  [1994] 
skills  and  behavior:  of  4-year-olds  prior  to  entering 

kindergarten,  4-2 
participation  in  center-based  early  childhood  programs, 

3,3-2 

participation  in  extracurricular  activities  (high 

school  seniors),  43-2 
persistence  in  high  school,  6 
student  use  of  computers,  5, 5-1, 5-2,  5-3 
transition  from  high  school  to  college,  9 
transition  from  high  school  to  work,  32  [1994] 
working  while  attending  school 

high  school  students,  51-8 

higher  education  (full-  and  part-time  students), 
51-2,  51-5 
Instructional  practices 

in  eighth-grade  mathematics  classes,  42  [1992] 
staff,  elementary /secondary  schools,  57  [1993] 
time  spent  in  classroom,  49  [1993] 
International  comparisons 

reading  literacy:  9-  and  14-year-olds,  17, 

17-1, 17-2, 17-3, 17-4 
mathematics:  9-  and  13-year-olds,  18, 18-1, 18-2 
science:  9-  and  13-year-olds,  19, 19-1, 19-2 
educational  attainment,  23,  23-1 
expenditures,  public  sources,  54,  54-1,  54-2, 54-3, 

time  spent  in  the  classroom,  49  [1993] 
time  spent  on  homework,  46  [1993] 
time  spent  watching  television,  46  [1993] 


K 


Kindergarten  (See  also  Preprimary  education.) 
enrollment 

by  family  income,  2, 2-3 

by  race/ethnicity,  2-1, 2-2 
length  of  time  attended  and  center-based  early  childhood 

programs,  3,  3-1,  3-2, 3-3,  3-4 


Labor  force  status 

elementary/secondary  education 

of  high  school  students,  51-6,  51-7, 51-8 
higher  education 

of  college  students,  51, 51-1, 51-2,  51-3,  51-4, 
51-5 

neio  doctorate  recipients  


number  of  new  doctorate  recipients  by  postgraduate 
plans,  34-3 

with  job  commitments  in  higher  education,  34, 
34-1, 34-2 
participation  rates 
by  age,  29 

by  educational  attainment,  29 
by  ract/ethnicity,  33  [1994] 
by  sex,  29 

by  sex,  literacy  level,  and  highest  level  of 

education,  31,  31-1, 31-2, 31-3, 31-4, 31-5 
of  GED  recipients,  34  [1993] 
of  recent  college  graduates,  2:14  [1991] 
of  recent  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled  in 
college,  28-1 
by  family  income,  28-4 
by  race/ ethnicity,  28-3 
of  recent  school  dropouts,  28-2 
by  family  income,  28-6 
by  race/ ethnicity,  28-4 
trends,  by  educational  attainment,  30  [1992] 
transition  from  high  school  to  college,  28-1,  28-2, 
28-3,  28-4,28-5,28-6 
Labor  market 

annual  earnings,  31,  31-1 
average  number  of  weeks  worked,  31-4 
average  weekly  earnings,  31-2 
by  educational  attairiment,  31, 31-1,  31-2, 31-3, 
31-4,  31-5 

by  literacy  domain,  31-1,  31-2, 31-3, 31-4, 31-5 
by  prose  proficiency  level,  31,  31-1, 31-2, 31-3, 31-4, 
31-5 

by  sex,  31, 31-2, 31-3, 31-4, 31-5 
employment  rate,  31-5 
unemployment  rate,  31-3 
Life  sciences 

certification  of  teachers,  58-5 
courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
degrees  earned, 

bachelor's  degrees,  39, 39-1, 39-2, 39-3, 39-4 
by  sex,  26  [1993] 
by  race /ethnicity,  39-4 

doctor's  degrees,  27-4, 27-5,  27-6 

master's  degrees,  27-1,  27-2,  27-3 

graduate  degrees 
by  sex,  27  [1992] 
natural  and  computer  science  and  engineering 

degrees,  by  degree  level,  38-1,  38-2, 38-3 
new  doctorates  with  job  commitments  in  higher 

education,  34,  34-1,  34-2 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers, 

60  [1993] 

Limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students,  46  [1994] 
enrolled,  4  [1992] 

enrolled  below  modal  grade,  4  [1992]   
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sources  of  public  school  funding,  53 
Literacy,  reading 

adult  literacy,  by  age,  educational  attainment,  and 

race/ethnicity,  20  [1994] 
and  economic  outcomes,  by  sex,  literacy  level,  and 
highest  level  of  education,  31, 31-1, 31-2, 31-3, 
31-4, 31-5 

international  comparisons,  9-  and  14-year  olds, 

17, 17-1, 17-2, 17-3, 17-4 
emerging  literacy  of  4'year-olds,  4, 4-1, 4-2, 4-3, 4-4 
outcomes  of,  31 

teacher  literacy  score  compared  to  other  professions, 
59 

LxKal  revenue  sources  for  public  elementary/ 
secondary  schools,  53  [1994] 

M 

Master's  degrees 

by  field  of  study  and  sex,  27, 27-1, 27-2, 27-3 
by  race/ethnicity,  24  [1992],  26  [1992],  48  [1994] 
by  sex,  24  [1992],  26  [1992],  27  [1992],  48  [1994] 
earned  by  American  students,  42  [1993] 
earned  by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 
number  conferred,  37, 37-1 
science  and  engineering,  38, 38-1, 38-2, 38-3, 38-4 
Mathematics 

certification  of  teachers,  58,  58-2,  58-3, 58-4, 58-5 
elementary/secondary  school 
achievement 

international  comparisons,  18, 18-1, 18-2 
Advanced  Placement  examination  results, 
27  [1993] 

course-taking  patterns  by  high  school 
graduates,  26 

as  a  core  subject  area,  25-1,  25-2 
by  control  of  school,  26-3 
by  parents'  highest  education  level,  26-5 
by  race/ethnicity,  26-2 
by  sex,  26-1 

by  sex  and  age,  14  [1994] 
by  urbanicity,  26-4 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE) 

scores,  21,  21-1, 21-3 
National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (NAEP),  15, 15-1, 15-2, 15-3, 

15-4, 15-5 
by  amount  of  time  spent  watching 

television,  14  [1994] 
by  age,  15, 15-3, 15-4, 15-5 
by  highest  level  of  mathematics  taken, 

13  [1993] 
by  modal  grade,  15-5 
by  parents'  highest  education  level,  15-4 
by  proficiency  levels,  15-2 


by  race/ethnicity,  15, 15-3 
by  sex,  15 

explanation  of  NAEP  proficiency  levels,  15-1 
remedial  programs  offered,  48  [1993] 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SAT) 

scores,  20, 20-1, 20-2, 20-3, 20-4, 20-5, 
20-6, 20-7 
higher  education 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
degrees  earned 

bachelor's  degrees,  39,  39-1, 39-2, 39-3,  39-4 

by  race/ethnicity  and  sex,  26  [1992] 
doctor's  degrees,  27-4,  27-5,  27-6 
graduate  degrees 

by  American  students,  42  [1993] 
by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 
by  sex,  27  [1992] 
master's  degrees,  27-1,  27-2,  27-3 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers, 
60  [1993] 

international  comparisons  of  9-  and  13-year-olds, 

18, 18-1, 18-2 
new  doctorates  with  job  commitments  in  higher 

education,  34, 34-1, 34-2 
students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
Metropolitan  status  (See  also  Urbanicity.) 
crime  in  schools,  50  [1993] 
mathematics  and  science  courses  taken  by  high 

school  students,  26-4 
parent  contact  with  school  personnel,  44-3 
parent  involvement  in  education,  43  [1994] 
programs  and  services  offered  by  schools,  41, 41-1, 

41-3 

racial/ethnic  distribution  of  enrollment,  40, 40-1 

teacher  professional  development,  60  [1994] 

vocational  units  earned  by  high  school  students, 
23  [1994] 
Migration,  recency  of 

dropouts,  by  race/ethnicity,  20  [1993] 
Minorities  (See  Race/ethnicity.) 
Mobility,  46 
Modal  age  enrollment 

by  faniily  income,  3  [1993] 

by  race/ethnicity  and  sex,  3  [1993] 
Modal  grade  enrollment 

for  limited  English  proficient  students,  4  [1992] 

for  speakers  of  other  languages,  4  [1992] 

mathematics  proficiency,  15-5 

science  proficiency,  16-5 

writing  proficiency,  14, 14-2, 14-3, 14-4, 14-5, 14-6 
Music  (field  of  study) 

students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
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N 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP) 
mathematics  assessment,  15, 15-1, 15-2, 15-3, 15-4, 
15-5 

reading  assessment,  13, 13-1, 13-2, 13-3, 13-4, 13-5, 

13-  6 

science  assessment,  16, 16-1, 16-2, 16-3, 16-4, 16-5 
writing  assessment,  14, 14-1, 14-2, 14-3, 14-4, 14-5, 

14-  6 

U.S.  history  and  civics  assessment,  1:7  [1991] 
Natural  sciences 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
degrees  earned 

by  degree  level  and  field  of  study,  38, 38-1, 

38-2, 38-3, 38-4 
bachelor's  degrees,  39,  39-1, 39-2, 39-3, 39-4 
by  sex,  26  [1992] 
by  race/ethnicity,  39-4 
doctor's  degrees 
by  sex,  11 

time-to-degree,  11, 11-1, 11-2, 11-3, 11-4 
graduate  degrees,  27-1, 27-2, 27-3, 27-4, 27-5, 
27-6 

by  American  students,  42  [1993] 
by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 
by  sex,  27  [1992] 

imdergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers, 
60  [1993] 
master's  degrees,  27-1, 27-2, 27-3 
graduate  field  of  study,  by  sex,  27, 27-1, 27-2, 27-3, 

27-4, 27-5, 27-6 
new  doctorates  with  job  commitments  in  higher 
education,  34, 34-1, 34-2 
Nonresident  aliens  (See  Foreign  students.) 
Nonsectarian  schools 

tuition,  10  [1992],  3  [1994] 
Nimiber  of  graduate  degrees  awarded 

average  years  of  study  required  for  graduation, 

24-8 
by  subject,  24-4 
doctor's  degrees,  27-6 
master's  degrees,  27-3 
with  graduation  requirements  above  NCEE 
recommendations,  by  subject,  24-6 

P 

Parent  involvement  in  child's  education 
by  sex,  43  [1994] 

by  students  who  receive  free  lunch,  43  [1994] 
types  of  contact  with  school  personnel 

by  achievement  quartile,  44-4 

by  control  of  school,  44 

by  poverty  level,  44, 44-3  


by  parents'  education  level,  44-2 
by  race /ethnicity,  44-1 

by  reason  for  contact,  44, 44-1, 44-2, 44-3, 44-4, 
44-5 

by  school  size,  44-5 

by  urbanicity,  44-3 
Parents'  highest  educational  level 

and  amount  of  time  children  spend  on  homework 

and  TV,  46  [1993] 
and  core  course  units  earned  by  high  school 

graduates,  25, 25-1, 25-2 
and  types  of  contact  with  school  personnel,  44-2 
and  curriculum  tracks  in  high  school,  24  [1993] 
and  enrollment  choices  of  postsecondary  students, 

45  [1993] 

and  skills  and  behaviors  of  4-year-olds  prior  to  entering 

kindergarten,  4-4 
atid  participation  of  first-graders  in  center-based 

early  childhood  programs,  3-4 
and  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores,  20-5 
high  school  graduates  taking  selected  mathematics 

and  science  course,  26-5 
mathematics  proficiency,  15-4 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities  (high 

school  seniors),  43-2 
reading  proficiency,  13-4 
science  proficiency,  16-4 
writing  proficiency,  14-4 
Part-time  enrollment 

in  higher  education,  46  [1992] 
Participation  in  extracurricular  activities,  43, 43-1, 43-2, 
43-3, 43-4 

Perceptions  of  problems  in  public  schools 

by  eighth-grade  students  and  teachers,  1:23  [1991] 
by  teachers,  1:22  [1990] 
by  the  pubUc,  1:24  [1991] 
Persistent  attendance 

in  higher  education,  4  [1993] 

for  first-time  postsecondary  students,  10  [1994] 
in  secondary  education  (high  school  students) 
by  family  income,  6 
by  race/ethnicity,  6, 6-2, 6-3 
by  sex,  6, 6-1, 6-2 
Philosophy 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Physical  sciences 

certification  of  teachers,  59  [1994] 
courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
degrees  earned 

bachelor's  degrees,  39, 39-1, 39-2, 39-3, 39-4 
by  sex,  26  [1992] 
by-  race/ethnicity,  39-4 
doctor's  degrees,  27-4, 27-5, 27-6 
graduate  degrees  
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by  American  students,  42  [1993] 

by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 
master's  degrees,  27-1, 27-2, 27-3 
science  and  engineering  degrees,  by  degree  level,  38-1, 
38-2,38-3 

new  doctorates  with  job  commitments  in  higher 

education,  34, 34-1, 34-2 
students  takine  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Political  science 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Postsecondary  institutions 

by  type  and  control,  51  [1994] 
Poverty  among  school-age  children,  47  [1994] 
Poverty  level  (by) 

contact  between  parents  and  school  personnel,  44-3 
Pre-kindergarten  (See  Preprimary  education) 
Preprimary  education 

center-based  early  childhood  programs 
by  family  income,  3, 3-2 
by  family  structure,  3-3 
by  parents'  highest  education  level,  3-4 
by  race /ethnicity,  3,  3-1 
by  selected  characteristics,  3, 3-1, 3-2, 3-3, 3-4 
enrollment 

by  attendance  status,  37  [1994] 
by  control,  2  [1994] 
by  family  income,  2, 2-3 
by  level,  2 

by  race/ethnicity,  2-1, 2-2 
expenditures 

as  a  percentage  of  total  public  expenditures, 
54  [1994] 

international  comparisons,  public  sources,  54, 
54-1,  54-2,  54-3,  54-4,  54-5 
private  schools 

by  attendance  status,  3  [1994] 

by  family  income,  3  [1994] 

by  level,  3  [1994] 

by  race /ethnicity,  3  [1994] 
sJt///s  and  behaviors  of  i-year-olds  prior  to  entering 

kindergarten 

by  family  income,  4-2 

by  family  structure,  4, 4-3 

by  parents'  highest  education  level,  4-4 

by  race /ethnicity,  4, 4-1 

emerging  literacy  of  four-year-olds,  4,  4-1,  4-2, 
4-3, 4-4 

Primary  source  of  financial  support  (by) 

time-to-doctor's  degree,  11-4 
Principals  (See  Staff.) 
Private  schools 


crime  in  school,  victimization,  47, 47-1, 47-2, 47-3, 
47-4 

curriculum  tracks  in  high  school,  24  [1993] 
enrollment 

by  race /ethnicity,  3  [1994] 

by  school  level  and  type,  3  [1994] 

by  family  income,  3  [1994] 

by  type  and  control  of  institution,  36, 
36-1,36-2, 36-3 

elementary /secondary  education,  35,  35-1, 35-2 

higher  education,  36, 36-1,  36-2, 36-3, 
49,49-1,49-2 

participation  of  teachers  and  administrators  in 
decision-making,  47  [1993] 
programs  and  services  offered  by  schools,  41, 41-1, 

41-2,41-3,41-4 
projections  of  enrollments,  35,  35-1, 35-2 
school  size,  41  [1992] 
source  of  teachers,  58  [1994] 
students  with  disabilities,  42-5 
teacher  attrition,  60,  60-1,  60-2,  60-3 
teacher  salaries,  57-2,  57-4 
time  spent  in  classroom,  49  [1993] 
tuition 

by  school  level  and  type,  3  [1994] 
Programs  and  services  offered  by  schools 
by  control  of  school,  41, 41-1, 41-2 
by  grade,  41-1,  41-2, 41-3 

by  percentage  of  students  receiving  free  lunch,  41, 

41-2, 41-3 
by  state,  41-4 

by  urbanicity,  41, 41-1, 41-3 
Progression  rate  to  next  grade,  6-2 
Psychology 

students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
Public  assistance  and  educational  attainment  (See  Welfare 

recipiency  and  educational  attainment.) 
Public  schools 

crime  in  schools,  inctimization,  47, 47-1, 47-2, 
47-3, 47-4 

curriculum  tracks  in  high  school,  24  [1993] 
enrollment 

elementary/secondary,  35, 35-1, 35-2, 35-3 

higher  education,  36, 36-1, 36-2, 36-3 
participation  of  teachers  and  administrators  in 

decision-making,  47  [1993] 
programs  and  services  offered  by  school  s,  41, 41-1, 

41-2, 41-3,41-4 
projections  of  enrollments,  35, 35-1 
revenues,  52, 52-1,  52-2, 52-3,  52-4 
school  size,  41  [1992] 
source  of  teachers,  58  [1994] 
students  with  disabilities 

in  schools  offering  special  education  programs, 
42-5 
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as  a  percentage  of  K-12  enrollment,  42-3 
in  various  school  environments,  42-6 

teacher  attrition,  60-2, 60-3 

teacher  certification,  1:30  [1991] 

teacher  salaries,  57, 57-1,  57-2,  57-3, 57-5 

time  spent  in  classroom,  49  [1993] 

R 

Race/ethnicity  (by) 
achievement 

Graduate  Record  Exam  (GRE)  scores,  21,  21-1, 
21-3 

mathematics  proficiency,  15, 15-3 
reading  proficiency,  13, 13-3 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  (SAT),  20-2, 
20-5, 

science  proficiency,  16, 16-3 

writing  proficiency,  14, 14-3 
activities  of  students  in  2-year  institutions,  10, 10-1 
adult  advice  to  attend  college,  7  [1994] 
adult  Uteracy,  20  [1994] 
attainment,  educational,  22, 22-1, 22-2, 22-3 
attrition  of  teachers,  60-2 

bachelor's  degrees  conferred  and  field  of  study, 
39-4 

children  in  poverty,  47  [1994] 
contact  between  parents  and  school  personnel,  44-1 
continuation  to  graduate  school,  7  [1993] 
crime  in  school,  victimization,  47, 47-2,  47-3 
degrees  earned,  24  [1992] 
dropouts  and  late  completers,  6-3 
drug  and  alcohol  use,  48-5 
earnings,  by  educational  attainment,  30-1,  30-2, 
30-3 

elementary /secondary  education 

course-taking  in  core  subject  areas,  25,  25-1, 
25-2 

course-taking  patterns,  23  [1994] 
course  units  earned,  by  curricular  area, 
23  [1994] 

crime  in  schools,  victimization,  47,  47-2,  47-3 
curriculum  tracks  in  high  school,  24  [1993] 
distribution  of  minorities,  4f 40-1, 40-2, 40-3 
enrollment  above  modal  age,  3  [1993] 
foreign  language  study,  college-bound 

graduates,  26  [1994] 
high  school  completions,  6  [1994] 
high  school  students  working  while  in  school, 

51-6 

mathematics  and  science  course-taking 

patterns,  26-2 
parent  involvement,  43  [1994] 
percent  of  students  in  grades  1-12,  40-2,  40-3 
persistence  in  high  school,  6,  6-1,  6-2  

O 
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preparedness  for  class,  44  [1994] 
enrollment 

high  school  graduates  enrolled  in  college  the 

Ociober  following  graduation,  9, 9-2 
preprimary  education,  2-1,  2-2 
private  schools,  3  [1994] 
health-related  questions,  36  [1994] 
higher  education 

college  students  working  while  in  school,  51, 
51-3 

course-taking  in  college,  28  [1994] 
degrees  earned 

bachelor's  degrees,  39-4 

doctor's  degrees,  31[1994] 

master's  degrees,  31  [1994] 
distribution  of  minorities,  49-2 
enrollment,  49,  49-1 

field  of  study  at  associate's  degree  level, 

29  [1994] 

field  of  study  at  bachelor's  degree  level, 

30  [1994] 

persistence  in  postsecondary  education, 
10  [1994] 

skills  and  behaviors  of  4-year-olds  prior  to  entering 

kindergarten,  4,  4-1 
participation  in  center-based  early  childhood  programs, 

3,  3-1, 

poverty,  children  living  in,  47  [1994] 
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school  seniors),  43,  43-1, 43-4 
preprimary  education 

enrollment,  37  [1994] 

enrollment  rates,  2-1,  2-2 
skill  improvement  training  among  currently 

employed  workers,  12-1 
special  education  programs,  distribution  of 
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transition  from  high  school  to  college,  9, 9-2 
transition  from  high  school  to  work,  28,  28-3, 28-4 
vocational  course  units  completed,  23  [1994] 
welfare  recipiency,  32-3, 32-4, 32-5 
working  while  attending  school 

elementary/secondary  education  (high  school 
students),  51-6 

higher  education  (full-  and  part-time  students), 
51-1,51-3 
Rate  of  return  to  education,  33  [1994) 
Reading  proficiency 

by  age,  13, 13-3, 13-4, 13-5, 13-6 

by  amount  of  time  spent  on  homework,  12  [1994] 

by  parents'  highest  education  level,  13-4 

by  race/ethnicity,  13, 13-3 
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international  comparisons,  9-  and  14-year  olds,  17, 
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for  speafo  -s  of  other  languages,  17-4 
Religious  schools 

Catholic  school  enrollment  and  tuition,  3  [1994] 
graduation  requirements,  24, 24-4, 24-6, 24-8 
tuition,  10  [1992] 
Research 

federal  support,  47  [1992] 
Revenues 
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as  a  percentage  of  GDP,  52, 52-3 
by  state,  53  [1994] 

per  student  in  relation  to  per  capita  personal 
income,  52, 52-1 
from  federal  sources,  53  [1994] 

from  state  and  local  sources,  53  [1994] 

in  relation  to  per  capita  income,  53  [1994] 

of  public  schools,  53  [1994] 

per  pupil,  53  [1994] 
higher  education 

as  a  percentage  of  GDP,  52, 52-4 

by  source,  56, 56-2 

per  student  in  relation  to  per  capita  personal 
income,  52, 52-4 

by  type  of  institution,  56, 56-1, 56-2 

by  type  of  revenue,  56-1 
Risk  factors,  eighth-grade  students  with,  1:21  [1991] 
Rural  education  (See  Urbanicity,) 


Salaries  (See  also  Earnings.) 
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average  academic  base  salary,  56  [1994] 

average  annual  salary,  57, 57-1, 57-2 

average  beginning  teacher  salaries,  57, 57-1 

average  compensation 

private  school  teachers,  57-4 
public  school  teachers,  57-3 

average  scheduled  salary,  57-5 

by  control,  56  [1994] 

by  degree  attained,  57-5 

by  district  size,  56  [1994] 

by  region,  57 

by  state,  57-2 

by  years  of  teaching,  57-5 

compensation  received  by  private  teachers,  57-4 

in  relation  to  per  capital  personal  income,  57-2 
higher  education  faculty 
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by  field  of  teaching,  2:30  [1991] 
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by  parents'  income,  19  [1994] 

by  race/ethnicity,  20-2, 20-5 

by  sex,  20, 20-3 

test  takers,  characteristics 

as  a  percentage  of  high  school  graduates, 
20-1 

percent  minority,  20-1 
percent  scoring  over  600, 20-1 

Science 

certification  of  teachers,  by  subject,  58, 58-2, 58-3, 

58-4, 58-5 
elementary/secondary  education 
achievement 

by  activity,  15  [1994] 

by  age,  16, 16-3, 16-4, 16-5 

by  grade,  16-5 

by  parents'  highest  education  level,  16-4 
by  race/ethnicity,  16, 16-3 
by  sex,  16 

Advanced  Placement  examination  results, 
27  [1993] 

as  a  core  subject  area,  25, 25-1, 25-2 
international  comparisons:  9-  and  13-year-olds, 

19,19-1, 19-2 
mathematics  and  science  course-taking  among 

high  school  graduates,  26 

by  control  of  school,  26-3 

by  parents'  highest  education  level,  26-5 

by  race/ethnicity,  26-2 

by  sex,  26-1 

by  sex  and  age,  14  [1994] 
by  urbanicity,  26-4 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NAEP),  16, 16-1, 16-2, 16-3, 16-4, 16-5 
explanation  of  NAEP  proficiency  levels,  16-1 
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higher  education 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  f.l994] 
degrees  earned 

by  degree  level  and  field  of  study,  38, 
38-1,38-2,  38-3,  38-4 
bachelor's  degrees,  39, 39-1, 39-2,  39-3, 39-4 

by  sex  and  race /ethnicity,  26  [1992] 
doctor's  degrees,  27-4, 27-5, 27-6 
master's  degrees,  27-1, 27-2, 27-3 
graduate  degrees 

by  American  students,  42  [1993] 

by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 

by  sex,  27  [1992] 

tmdergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers, 
60  [1993] 

international  comparisons,  19, 19-1, 19-2 
Security  devices  in  schools,  47-4 
Services  offered  by  schools,  41, 41-1, 41-2, 41-3, 41-4 
Sex  (by) 

achievement 

Advanced  Placement  examination  results, 
27  [1993] 

degrees  earned,  24  [1992],  31  [1994] 
mathematics  proficiency,  15 
reading  proficiency,  13 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SAT)  scores,  20, 20-3 

science  proficiency,  16 

writing  proficiency,  14, 14-5 
activities  of  students  of  2-year  institutions,  10, 10-1 
adult  advice  to  attend  college,  7  [1994] 
attainment,  educational,  22-1, 22-2, 22-3 

international  comparisons,  23, 23-1 

trends,  22  [1992] 
community  service,  education  level,  33 
continuation  to  graduate  school,  7  [1993] 
crime  in  school,  victimization,  47, 47-2, 47-3 
dropouts  and  late  completers,  6-3 
drug  and  alcohol  use,  48-5 
earnings  by  literacy  level  and  highest  level  of 

education,  31, 31-1, 31-2 
earnings  of  young  adults,  30, 30-3,  30-4 
elementary/secondary  education 

course-taking  in  core  subject  areas,  25, 25-1, 
25-2 

course-taking  patterns,  23  [1994] 
course  units  earned,  by  vocational  area, 
23  [1994] 

crime  in  schools,  victimization,  47-2, 47-3 
foreign  language  study  by  college-bound 

graduates,  26  [1994] 
high  school  students  who  worked  while  in 

school,  51-7 
homework,  time  spent  on,  46  [1993] 
mathematics  and  science  course-taking,  26-1 
persistent  enrollment  in  high  school,  6, 6-1, 6-2 


preparedness  for  class,  44  [1994] 
employment  rates  of  young  adults,  29 
enrollment  above  modal  age,  30  [1993] 
graduate  field  of  study 

doctor's  degrees,  27-5,  27-6 

master's  degrees,  27-2, 27-3 
health-related  questions,  36  [1994] 
high  school  graduates  enrolled  in  college  the 

October  following  graduation,  9-1 
higher  education 

college  students  working  while  in  school,  51-1, 
51-4 

community  service  performed  by  full-time 

students,  52  [1994] 
course-taking  in  college,  28  [1994] 
degrees  earned 

bachelor's  degrees,  31  [1994] 

doctor's  degrees,  11, 11-2, 11-3 

master's  degrees,  48  [1994] 
enrollment  rates,  8  [1992],  9  [1992] 
field  of  study,  26  [1992],  27  [1992] 
field  of  study  at  the  associate's  degree  level, 

29  [1994] 
persistence  in  college,  4  [1993] 
time-to-doctor 's  degree,  11 
international  comparisoi\s 

educational  attainment,  23 , 23-1 
mathematics  performance,  18, 18-1, 18-2 
reading  literacy,  17, 17-1 
science  performance,  19-1 
labor  force  participation  rates,  28-1,  28-2, 28-3, 
28-4,  28-5, 28-6 

by  literacy  level  and  highest  level  of 
education,  31,  31-3 , 31-4, 31-5 
parent  involvement  in  education,  43  [1994] 
participation  in  adult  education,  8  [1993] 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities  (high 

school  seniors),  43, 43-1, 43-4 
persistence  in  high  school,  5  [1994] 
salaries  of  recent  college  graduates,  33  [1993] 
skill  improvement  training  among  currently 

employed  workers,  12, 12-1, 12-2 
special  education  programs,  students  with 

disabilities,  42-4 
television,  time  spent  watching,  46  [1993] 
time-to-bachelor's  degree,  6  [1993] 
time-to-doctor's  degree,  11, 11-2, 11-3 
transition  from  high  school  to  college,  9-1 
transition  from  high  school  to  work,  28-1 ,28-2, 

28-3, 28-4,  28-5,  28-6 
unemployment  rates,  28-1, 28-2,  28-3, 28-4, 28-5, 

28-6 

vocational  credits  earned  by  high  school 

graduates,  23  [1994] 
welfare  recipiency,  32-1,  32-2 
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working  while  attending  school 

elementary/secondary  education  (high  school 

students),  51-7 
higher  education  (full-  and  part-time  students), 
51-1, 51-4 
Size,  enrollment 

elementary/secondary  schools,  41  [1992] 
Skill  improvement  training,  12, 12-1, 12-2 
Social /behavioral  sciences 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
degrees  earned 

bachelor's  degrees,  39, 39-1, 39-2, 39-3, 39-4 

by  sex  and  race/ethnicity,  26  [1992] 
doctorate  degrees 
by  sex,  11 

time-to-degree,  11, 11-1, 11-2, 11-3, 11-4 
master's  degrees 

by  field  of  study  and  sex,  27, 27-1, 27-2, 
27-3 

graduate  degrees 

by  Americans,  42  [1993] 
by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 
graduate  field  of  study,  by  sex,  27, 27-1, 27-2, 27-3, 

27-4,27-5,27-6 
new  doctorates  with  job  commitments  in  higher 

education,  34, 34-1, 34-2 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Social  studies 

Advanced  Placement  examination  results, 
27  [1993] 
Sociology 

courses  taken  in  college,  28  [1994] 
students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
undergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Source  of  supply  of  newly  hired  teachers,  by  sector, 
supply  source,  and  prior  year  activity,  58  [1994] 
Spanish 

certification  of  teachers,  58-5 
students  taking  the  GRE  subject  tests,  21-4 
Special  education 

enrolhnent  trends,  1:12  [1990] 
disabled  students  in  special  education  programs 
by  race /ethnicity,  sex,  and  type  of  disability, 
42-4 

in  federally  supported  programs,  42, 

42-1,42-2, 42-3 
number  of  special  education  teachers,  42-5 
programs  and  services  offered  by  schools,  41, 

41-1,41-2,41-3 

Staff 

elementary/ secondary  education 

participation  in  decision-making,  47  [1993] 
types,  57  [1993] 

types  of  contact  between  parents  and  school 
personnel 


by  control  of  school,  44 
by  poverty  level,  44-3 
by  parents'  education  level,  44-2 
by  race /ethnicity,  44-1 
by  reason  for  contact,  44 
by  urbanicity,  44-3 
higher  education 

by  occupation,  54  [1992] 
by  type  and  control  of  institution,  54  [1992] 
State  (by) 

enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 

schools,  40-3 
enrollment  in  schools  offering  various  programs 

and  services,  41-3 
revenues  for  elementary /secondary  education,  53 
time  spent  in  classroom,  49  [1993] 
Status  dropout  rate,  20  [1993] 
Student 

activities  of  2-year  college  students,  by  selected 

characteristics,  10, 10-1 
contact  with  faculty  (higher  education),  51  [1993] 

by  type  of  institution  and  faculty  rank,  50, 50-1 
drug  and  alcohol  use  (See  Drugs.) 
financial  aid,  56  [1993] 
racial/ ethnic  distribution  in  college,  49 
use  of  computers  at  school  and /or  at  home,  5, 

5-1, 5-2, 5-3 


Tardiness,  student  (also  Absenteeism),  45, 45-1, 45-2 

Teachers,  elementary/secondary 
attrition 

by  age,  60-2, 60-3 
by  control  of  school,  60-2, 60-3 
by  primary  assignment  field,  60-3 
by  race/ethnicity  of  teacher,  60-2 
by  reason  for  leaving,  60, 60-1, 60-2,  60-3 
certification  of  full-time  public  secondary  school 
teachers 

by  main  assignment  fields,  58, 58-1, 58-2, 58-3, 

58-4,  58-5 
by  urbanicity,  58-1, 58-2 
with  professional  characteristics,  58, 58-1,  58-2, 

58-3,  58-4 

contact  with  parents,  44, 44-1, 44-2, 44-3 
courses  taken  in  college,  60  [1993] 
higher  education  (See  Faculty.) 
participation  in  decision-making,  47  [1993] 
professional  development  activities 

by  sector  and  selected  teacher  characteristics, 
60 [1994] 

prose  literacy  score  compared  to  other  professions,  59 
salaries/earnings,  57, 57-1, 57-2, 57-3, 57-5 
special  education  teachers 
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ratio  of  number  of  students  with  disabilities  to, 
42-6 

source  of  supply  of  newly-hired  teachers,  58  [1994] 
who  reported  that  absenteeism  and  tardivess  were 
serious  problems,  45, 45-2 
Technical/professional  fields 
courses  taken  in  college,  27 
degrees  earned 

bachelor's  degrees,  39,  39-1,  39-2,  39-3,  39-4 

by  sex  and  race/ ethnicity,  26  [1992] 
doctorate  degrees 
by  sex,  11 

time-to-degree,  11, 11-1, 11-2, 11-3, 11-4 
master's  degrees 

by  field  of  study  and  sex,  27,  27-1, 27-2, 27-3 
graduate  degrees 

by  American  students,  42  [1993] 
by  foreign  students,  42  [1993] 
graduate  field  of  study,  by  sex,  27, 27-1, 27-2, 27-3, 

27-  4, 27-5,  27-6 

new  doctorates  with  job  commitments  in  higher 

education,  34, 34-1, 34-2 
imdergraduate  courses  taken  by  teachers,  60  [1993] 
Television  watching 

by  age  and  sex,  46  [1993] 

international  comparisons,  46  [1993] 

trends  in  math  scores,  by  amount  of  time  spent 

watching  television,  14  [1994] 
Time-to-degree 

bachelor's  degrees,  6  [1993] 
doctor's  degrees 

by  field  of  study,  11, 11-1, 11-2, 11-3 

by  primary  source  of  financial  support,  11-4 

by  sex,  11, 11-2, 11-3 
Training 

inservice  training  (teachers),  60  [1994] 
teacher  workshops,  60  [1994] 
worker  training,  12, 12-1, 12-2 
Transition 

from  high  school  to  college,  9, 9-1,  9-2 

from  high  school  to  work,  28, 28-1, 28-2, 28-3,  28-4, 

28-  5, 28-6 
Tuition /fees 

elementary /secondary  education,  10  [1992] 
higher  education  (See  also  Cost  of  education.) 

as  a  percentage  of  family  income,  7, 7-1,  7-2 

by  control  of  institution,  7-1, 7-2 

revenues  from,  53  [1994] 
private  schools 

by  family  income,  school  level,  and  type, 
3  [1994] 

Type  of  institution,  by  (higher  education) 
distribution  of  minorities,  49-2 
enrollment,  36, 36-1, 36-2, 36-3 
expenditures 


by  type  of  expenditure,  55, 55-1, 55-2 
by  type  of  institution,  55, 55-1, 55-2 
per  student,  55,  55-1,  55-2 

faculty  salaries,  57  [1994] 

revenues,  56, 56-1, 56-2 

staff,  54  [1992] 

student  contact  with  faculty,  51  [1993] 

by  type  of  institution  and  faculty  rank,  50, 50-1 

student  financial  aid,  56  [1993] 

transition  from  high  school  to  college,  9, 9-1, 9-2 

two-year  institutions 

activities  ofl-year  college  students,  by  selected 
characteristics,  10, 10-1 
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Undergraduate  students,  percentage 
by  race /ethnicity  and  age,  9  [1992] 
by  sex  and  age,  8  [1992] 

by  type  and  control  of  postsecondary  institution, 

51  [1994] 
contact  with  faculty,  51  [1993] 
Unemployment  rates 
by  lace/ethnicity,  28 
by  family  income,  32  [1994] 
by  sex,  28-1,  28-1,  28-2,  28-3,  28-4,  28-5,  28-6 
by  sex,  literacy  level,  and  highest  level  of 

education,  31, 31-3 
of  high  school  diploma  and  GED  recipients, 

34  [1993] 
of  recent  school  dropouts,  28 
of  recent  high  school  graduates,  28, 28-1,  28-2, 

28-3, 28-4,  28-5,  28-6 
trends,  by  educational  attainment,  30  [1992] 
Urbanicity  (See  also  Metropolitan  status.) 
and  core  course  units  earned  by  high  school 

graduates,  25, 25-1,  25-2 
certification  of  teachers,  58-1 
crime  in  schools,  viciimizatioti-  47-2, 47-3, 47-4 
drug  use  and  alcohol  (students),  47-6 
mathematics  and  science  courses  taken  by  high 

school  students,  26-4 
parent  contact  with  school  personnel,  44-3 
parent  involvement  in  education,  43  [1994] 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities  (high 

school  seniors),  43-1 
participation  of  teachers  and  administrators  in 

decision  making,  47  [1993] 
programs  and  services  offered  by  schools, 

48  [1993],  41, 41-1, 41-3 
racial /ethnic  distribution  of  enrollment,  40, 40-1 
school  size,  41  [1992] 

teacher  professional  development,  60  [1994] 
teacher  compensation  (full-time  public  schools), 
57-3 
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time  spent  in  the  classroom,  49  [1993] 
vocational  units  earned  by  high  school  students. 


Violence  in  schools  (See  also  Crime  in  school, 
victimization,) 

schools  equipped  with  security  devices,  47-4 

students  who  reported  incidences  of  violence  or 
crime,  47, 47-1, 47-2, 47-3 
Vocational  education 

course-taking,  23  [1994] 

ciu-riculum  tracks,  24  [1993] 

units  taken  by  high  school  graduates,  25  [1992] 
Volunteerism 

by  education  level,  33, 33-1 
Voting  rates,  by  educational  attainment,  35  [1994] 


Wages  (See  Earnings  and  Salaries.) 

YIelfare  recipiency  and  educational  attainment,  32 

by  sex,  32-1, 32-2 

by  race/ethnicity,  32-3, 32-4, 32-5 

by  region,  32-6, 32-7, 32-8, 32-9 
Working  while  attending  school, 

elementary/secondary  education  (high  school 
students) 

by  hours  worked,  51-6, 51-7, 51-8 
by  family  income,  51-8 
by  race/ethnicity,  51-7 
by  sex,  51-7 
higher  education 

full-time  students,  51, 51-1, 51-2 
part-time  students,  51-3, 51-4, 51-5 
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by  age,  14-6 

by  modal  grade,  14, 14-3, 14-4, 14-5, 14-6 

by  grade  and  race/ethnicity,  14 

by  grade  and  sex,  14, 14-5 

by  parents'  highest  education  level,  14-4 
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U.S.  Department  of  Education 
Online  Library 


Public  Access  via  Internet 
through  the 
National  Library  of  Education's  INet  System 

Individuals  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  tap  a  rich  collection  of  education  related  information  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  (ED),  including: 

■  General  Infonnation  about  the  Department's  Mission,  Organization,  Key  Staff,  and  Programs 

■  Information  about  Key  Departmental  Initiatives,  such  as  GOALS  2000,  Technology,  Family 
Involvement,  School-to-Work  Programs,  Standards,  and  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schoolwide  Projects 

■  Full-text  Publications  for  Teachers,  Parents,  and  Researchers 

■  Statistical  Tables,  Charts,  and  Data  Sets 

■  Research  Findings  and  Syntheses 

■  Directories  of  Effective  Programs  and  Exemplary  Schools 

■  Directory  of  Education-related  Information  Centers 

■  Announcements  of  New  Publications  and  Data  Sets 

■  Press  Releases 

■  Selected  Speeches  and  Testimony  by  the  Secretary  of  Education 

■  Funding  Opportunities 

■  Event  Calendars 

■  Searchable  ED  Staff  Directory 

■  Pointers  to  Public  Internet  Resources  at  ERIC  Clearinghouses,  Regional  Laboratories,  R&D 
Centers,  and  other  ED-Funded  Institutions 

■  Pointers  to  other  Education  Related  Internet  Resources 

The  Department's  Internet  site  is  maintained  by  the  National  Library  of  Education  (NLE)  in  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (OERI)  on  its  Institutional  Communications  Network  (INet). 
While  still  focusing  primarily  on  research,  improvement,  and  statistical  information,  INet  also  contains  a 
substantial  and  steadily  growing  collection  of  infonnation  about  programs  and  initiatives  across  the 
Department. 

Our  site  is  still  relatively  young  (Gopher/FTP  -  October  93  and  WWW  -  March  94)  and  you  will  continue 
to  find  sections  under  construction  as  we  expand  our  collections  and  restructure  them  to  facilitate 
access.  We  are  committed  to: 

■  Serve  the  needs  of  high  end  as  well  as  low  end  users, 

■  Continue  to  expand  our  holdings  of  relevant  and  timely  material, 

■  Explore  ways  to  make  our  holdings  more  easily  searchable. 

Latest  Developments 

The  GOALS  2000  legislation  reauthorized  OERI  and  created  the  National  Library  of  Education  (NLE), 
which  is  responsible  for  assombling  and  providing  access  to  a  comprehensive  collection  of  education 
information,  as  well  as  promoting  resource  sharing  and  cooperation  among  libraries  and  other  providers 
of  education  information.  INet  and  ERIC  are  core  components  of  a  distributed  electronic  repository 
which  NLE  plans  to  develop  in  close  collaboration  with  the  National  Education  Dissemination  System 
(NEDS),  which  also  was  established  In  OERI's  reauthorization. 

ERIC 


Latest  Developments  (continued) 


In  recent  months,  we  have  added  significant  full-text  collections  of  legislation  (GOALS  2d00  and  the 
Improving  America's  Schools  Act)  and  standards  documents.  We  are  making  more  documents 
available  in  hypertext  markup  language  (HTML)  fomiat  on  our  World  Wide  Web  server.  The  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  has  completely  reorganized  its  Gopher  server  and  added  many 
survey  data  sets,  reports,  and  tabulations. 

Access  Via  Internet 

Our  www  Server  can  be  accessed  at  URL  (uniform  resource  locator): 

http://www.ed.gov/ 
The  Gopher  Server's  address  is: 

gopher.ed.gov 

or  select  North  America— >USA—>Genera^U.S.  Department  of  Education 

from  the  All/Other  Gophers  menu  on  your  system. 

FTP  users  can  access  the  information  by  ftping  to: 

ftp.ed.gov     (log  on  anonymous) 

E-Mail  users  can  get  our  catalog  and  instructions  on  the  usage  of  our  Mall  server  by  sending  e-mail  to: 
almanac@inet.ed.gov 

in  the  body  of  the  message  type  send  catalog 

(avoid  the  use  of  signature  blocks  and  leave  the  Subject  line  blank) 

Please  note  that: 

■  We  do  not  offer  public  access  Gopher  or  WWW  clients.  You  must  either  have  an  appropriate 
Gopher  or  WWW  client,  such  as  NCSA  Mosaic  or  Lynx,  at  your  site  or  be  able  to  telnet  to  a  public 
access  client  elsewhere. 

■  You  cannot  access  our  public  servers  by  telneting  to  our  site.  You  will  be  denied  telnet  access. 

■  Gopher  and  Mosaic/Lynx  are  the  preferred  access  methods.  Our  FTP  directories  remain  somewhat 
cryptic  and  the  e-mail  server  is  by  its  very  nature  a  slow  method  to  get  documents. 

Questions  and  Comments 

if  you  have  any  suggestions  or  questions  about  the  contents  of  the  WWW,  Gopher,  FTP,  and  Mail 
servers,  please  use  one  of  the  following  addresses: 

E-mail:  inetmgr^ineted.gov        Telephone:  (202)219-1547 

gopheradm@inet.ed.gov    Fax:  (202)219-1817 
wwwadmin@inet.ed.gov 

Snail  Mail:         INet  Project  Manager 

National  Library  of  Education 
U.S.  Department  of  Educatiun/OERI 
555  Kew  Jersey  Ave.,  N.W.,  Room  214 

Washington,  D.C.  20208-5725  2/23/95 
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OMB  #  1850-0700  Expiration  date:  9/30/95 


To  help  us  Improve  future  editions  of  The  Condition  of  Education,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  your  comments.  Please 
check  the  appropriate  box    boxes  for  each  question.  You  can  return  this  survey  by  mdH  to  ttie  address  istod  on  the 
reverse  side  of  this  form  or  by  FAX  to  202-219-1 575. 

1 .  How  did  you  receive  a  copy  of  The  Condition  of  Education^ 

□  Bought  it  □  Borrowed  it  □  Department  of  Education  mailing  list 


2.  Hov/  often  do  you  use  The  Condition  of  Education^ 

D  Every  day  G  Once  a  week  □  Once  a  month 


□  Once  a  year 


3.  How  often  have  you  read  or  used  the  following  parts  of  The  Condition  of  Education^ 


Overview  essay 

Text  introductions  to  each  section 

Indicator  pages 

Charts 

Supplemental  tables 
Supplemental  notes 
Standard  error  tables 
Glossary 
Sources  of  data 


Frequentty 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


Seldom 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


□  First  time  ever 


Never 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


4. 


For  those  parts  you  have  used,  please  indicate  how  informative  and  readable  they  were. 

Infornxitlve 


Readable 


Very 

Somewhat 

Not  at  all 

Very 

Somev^at 

Not 

Overview  essay 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Text  introductions  to  each  section 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Indicator  pages 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Charts 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Supplemental  tables 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Supplemental  notes 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Standard  error  tables 

U 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

Glossary 

c 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Sources  of  data 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

5.  Were  there  any  particular  indicators  you  found  most  useful? 
□  Yes  □  No  If  yes,  which  ones?  


6.  If  you  use  The  Condition  of  Education  as  a  reference,  how  do  you  find  the  information  you  need? 
(Check  all  that  apply) 

□  Table  of  contents  □  List  of  tables 

□  Index  □  Thumb  through  the  book 

□  Not  applicable  □  Other  (please  specify)  


7.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  regarding  future  Conditions  of  Educatton  or  other  comments? 


8.  What  is  your  principle  occupation? 

□  Administrator  □  Researcher 

□  Teacher  □  Statistician 

□  Librarian  □  Other  (please  specify) . 


□  Journalist/writer 

□  Policy  analyst 


Cj  Student 

□  Program  Planner 


9.  Who  is  your  employer? 

□  College/university 

□  Local  school  district 

□  Educational  association/nonprofit  organization 

n  Business/industry 

LI  Other  (please  specify)   


□  Elementary  or  secondary  school 

U  Federal  government 

n  State  or  local  government 

n  News  media/communication  organization 
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